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MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIoN 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:25 a. m., in the 
committee room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. 
Bailey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Metcalf, ‘Thompson, Udall, Gwinn (ex 
officio), and Griffin. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Melvin W. Sneed, 
minority clerk; Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator; and Robert 
E. McCord, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This subcommittee, dealing with the legislation having to do with 
general Federal aid problems and legislation in general, is convened 
this mor ning for the purpose primarily of consideration of a series 
of bills that have been pending in the committee for some weeks: 
H. R. 10763, H. R. 11530, H. R. 11625, H. R. 11854, and H. R. 12058. 
Without objection, copies of these bills will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The bills are as follows :) 


[H. R. 10763, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize assistance to States and local communities in remedying the in- 
adequacies in the number of their teachers and teachers’ salaries and the shortage in 
classrooms 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1957.” 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to an unprecedented level, and have likewise increased expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, there is still a serious national shortage of classrooms and of teachers 
requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government. The limited 
financial resources available to many communities are not adequate to support 
construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their classroom shortages, 
and practically all communities are faced with the problem of providing reason- 
able compensation to their growing numbers of teachers. While the Congress 
recognizes that responsibility for providing adequate school facilities and 
teaching staff lies primarily with the States and local communities, the national 
interest requires that the Federal Government assist State and local govern- 
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ments in solving these pressing problems. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide Federal financial assistance on a grant basis to help meet the problems 
of inadequate facilities and inadequate teachers’ salaries. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, amounts equal to the 
product of the estimated number of the school-age population of all the States 
as of such year and the following amounts: For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, $25; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, $50; for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, $75; and for each fiscal year thereafter, $100. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State 
making certifications pursuant to section 6 and having plans approved pursuant 
to seetion 7, from the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to 
section 3, an amount which bears the same ratio to such total as such State’s 
estimated school-age population bears to the total estimated school-age popu- 
lation of al such States, subject only to such adjustments, if any, as result from 
the application of section 5. 

(b) Each State allotment may be divided in two portions. One portion, 
hereinafter called the school construction and basic instructional equipment 
allotment, shall be the amount the State education agency shall request and 
certify to the Commissioner for grants under section 7. The remaining portion, 
hereinafter called the teacher salary allotment, shall be for grants under 
section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 5. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year 
shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort 
index for such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. 
The total of such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing the amounts allotted to them under such section 
for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a )— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per pub- 
lic-school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; 
except that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort index in the case of (i) Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia, 
and (ii) any State for which the school expenditures per public-school child 
are not less than the school expenditures per public-school child for the con- 
tinental United States :; 

(2) the “National school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures for public-school child for 
the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age for 
the continental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per public-school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from current 
revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for 
which satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the 
number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most 
recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public-school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school-effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
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year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. 

GRANTS FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Before an allotment is granted for teachers’ salaries under sec- 
tion 4, each State shall certify to the Commissioner through its State educational 
agency that its teacher salary allotment will be— 

(1) distributed among its public school districts ; 

(2) used solely by such districts for teachers’ salaries; 

(3) so distributed that each public-school district in the State will re- 
ceive at least three-fourths of the amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total allotment as the number of its teachers bears to the number of 
teachers of all the State’s public school districts; and shall be paid such 
allotment by the Commissioner in such installments as such agency shall 
from time to time certify to be currently needed. 

(b) The two conditions imposed on such payments are— 

(1) that the State agency shall verify from time to time in compliance 
with the Commissioner’s regulations that such funds were distributed and 
expended in compliance with its certification ; and 

(2) that the Commissioner shall withhold amounts otherwise payable 
to any State which fails to make such verification or fails to comply with its 
certification, until it rectifies such failure or satisfies the Commissioner 
that it will do so. 


STATE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Sec. 7. (a) Any State desiring an allotment for construction and basic instruc- 
tional equipment, shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educa- 
tional agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State from its 
school construction allotment will be expended solely for school facilities 
construction projects approved by the State educational agency: 

(3) set forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance from such funds which will assure that first priority 
will be given to local educational agencies which, upon making an effort 
commensurate with their economic resources, are unable, solely because of 
lack of such resources, to finance from the resources available to them 
the full cost of needed school facilities; the priority principles set forth in 
accordance with this paragraph shall take into account (A) the financial 
resources of the several local educational agencies in the State, (B) the 
efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs for school 
facilities out of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency of their needs 
for school facilities, determined according to conditions of overcrowding 
or lack of facilities, and the extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities 
are in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for such 
Federal funds; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
approval of a construction project ; 

(6) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
planning and constructing school facilities ; and 

(7) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this Act. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
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modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to 
the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without. first affording 
to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Hearings hereunder shall be subject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a); or 
(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (b) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment 
of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After 
notice as provided in this subsection te any State, the Commissioner may 
suspend further reservations of funds under section 7 (b) for projects in the 
State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 8. (a) Payments from the State’s school construction allotment shall be 
made to those State educational agencies which administer plans approved 
under section 6 and which furnish statements to the Commissioner in accordance 
with this section. Each such statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects 
approved by the State educational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the esti- 
mated cost of each such project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal-State 
grant proposed to be made by the State educational agency with respect thereto, 
and (4) include a certification that State funds to cover the State share of such 
Federal-State grant will be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 9, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project 
included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that period. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency upon certification by the State educational 
agency that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the 
project has been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the 
cost of constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to clause 
(4) of subsection (a) with respect to a project, the Commissioner may accept 
certification by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State share of the 
payment with respect to such project has been arranged through provision for 
State payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to help finance part 
of the construction of such project, provision for waiver of payments due the 
State or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or other provision 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated to be) equiva- 
lent to such State share. 

(d) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for 
the district in which such project is located). 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under this Act, such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital of the 
State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review shall 
(1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is based and 
(2) designate that part of the Comimssioner’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by the 
clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner. 

(c) No costs or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, consist- 
ing of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commissioner. No 
party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, to print 
the contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Commissioner shall be heard anew in the 
district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, and 
on such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief prayed 
for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action of the 
Commissioner, or may compel action unlawfully withheld. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this Act 
to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except 
upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be 
paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 18, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276c). 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIBDS 


Sec. 11. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and faciilties of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes, of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance 
with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the head of the agency or institution concerned. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for administration of this Act. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 13. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the Office 
of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 14. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
or school system. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner ol 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, the District of Columbia, and American 
Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of educa- 
tion or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains public schools. If a separate public authority, other 
than a State school-financing agency, has responsibility for the provision or 
maintenance of school facilities for any local educational agency or the financing 
of the construction thereof, or for the employment of teachers, such term 
includes such other authority. 

(e) The term “public-school district’ means any public-school district under a 
local educational agency. 

(f) The term “school facilities,’ except as otherwise provided in this para- 
graph, means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equipment, 
machinery, ane utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), for 
education which is provided as elementary or secondary education, in the appli- 
cable State, at public expense and under public supervision and direction; and 
interests in land (including site, grading, and improvement) on which such 
facilities are constructed. For purposes of this Act, such term does not include 
interests in land or off-site improvements, or structures or facilities designed to 
be used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. 

(g) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(h) The term “child of school age” means a child who is between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(i) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined on the basis of the popu- 
lation between such ages for the most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Commerce. 


[H. R. 11530, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To authorize a three-year program of Federal assistance to States and communities 
to enable them to increase public elementary and secondary school construction 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1958”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to authorize a three-year program to 
assist States and communities to overcome the shortage of public school facili- 
ties, and to stimulate increased employment, through Federal grants to the 
States to assist them in helping local educational agencies, financially unable 
to do so, to finance urgently needed school facilities on a basis which will take 
into account their readiness to proceed with construction of such facilities. 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and the two succeeding fiscal years, such sums, not to 
exceed $600,000,000 in any fiscal year, as the Congress may determine, for 
making payments to State, educational agencies under this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) (1) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 shall be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the income per child of school age, the school- 
age population, and effort for school purposes, of the respective States. Subject 
to the provisions of section 6, such allotments shall be made as follows: The 
Commissioner shall allot to each State for each fiscal year an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to section 4 for such 
year as the product of— 

(A) the school-age population of the State, and 
(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (b)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) The allotments to any States for any fiscal year under this section which 
are not obligated by reservation of funds under section 8 (b) prior to the close 
of such year shall be allotted among the States on the basis provided in para- 
graph (1) for the succeeding fiscal year. Such allotment for any State for 
such succeeding fiscal year shall be added to and be considered (for purposes 
of this paragraph and provisions of this Act following section 6) a part of the 
allotment of such State for such succeeding fiscal year under paragraph (1). 

(b) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 
50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school 
age for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
States, except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 or 
more than .75, and (B) the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the District of Colum- 
bia shall be .50, and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall 
be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after enactment of this Act on the basis of the average of the incomes 
per child of school age for the States and for the continental United States for 
the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this Act. 

(3) The term “child of school age” means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “continental United States” does not include Alaska or the 
District of Columbia. 

(5) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the con- 
tinental United States means the total personal income for the State and the 
continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children of 
school age (in the State and continental United States, respectively). 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 6. (a) The allotment of any State under paragraph (1) of section 5 for 
any year shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school 
effort index for such year is less than the national school effort index for such 
year. The total of such reductions shall be realloted among the remaining States 
by proportionately increasing their allotments under paragraph (1) of section 
5 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except 
that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
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school effort index in the case of (i) Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and the District of Columbia, and (ii) any State for which 
the school expenditures per public school child are not less than the school ex- 
penditures per public school child for the continental United States: 

(2) The “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public school child for 
the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age for the 
continental United States. 

(ec) (1) The school expenditures per public school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and sub- 
divisions thereof for elemenetary and secondary education made from current 
revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for 
which satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, by (B) 
the number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and 
secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such 
most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


STATE PLANS 


Src. 7. The Commissioner shall approve a State plan for purposes of this 
Act if such plan— 

(a) provides that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(b) sets forth standards and procedures for determining eligibility of 
local educational agencies for payments under the plan and the amounts 
thereof, the need for the facilities to be constructed, and the order of pri- 
ority for projects under the plan, which standards and procedures will 
assure (1) that the highest priority will be given to local educational 
agencies, which, upon making an effort relatively commensurate with their 
economic resources, are unable, solely because of lack of such resources, to 
finance from the resources available to them the full cost of the school 
facilities needed to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double shifts, or un- 
healthful or hazardous conditions, and (2) that in other respects the order 
of priority will be based on relative need for financial aid in the construc- 
tion of such school facilities, the relative urgency of the need for such 
facilities, and, until June 30, 1959, readiness to proceed with such con- 
struction ; 

(c) describes the steps taken toward making full and efficient use of 
school facilities and State and local financial resources, including the steps 
taken toward— 

(1) providing qualified personnel to counsel and guide local school 
agencies in formulating sound long-range school construction programs 
for meeting their school facility needs ; 

(2). achieving economy in the planning, construction, and financing of 
school facilities ; 

(3) developing a long-range plan for attaining a more efficient or- 
ganization of school districts in the State; 

(4) modifying or removing restrictive debt and tax limits and other 
obstacles to the financing of construction of urgently needed school 
facilities from local tax sources; 

(5) developing plans for aiding school districts in need of such aid, 
to finance the construction of needed school facilities through exten- 
sion of grants, loans, State credit, or otherwise; 
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(d) provides for affording to every applicant, whose application for 
funds for a construction project under the State plan is denied, an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing before the State educational agency ; 

(e) provides for the establishment of standards on a State lev 1 for 
for planning and constructing school facilities ; 

(f) provides that no school facilities will be constructed with the aid of 
any payments under this Act unless consistent with any applicable State 
redistricting plans or policies and in accord with applicable State construe- 
tion laws and standards; . 

(g) provides for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; and 

(h) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports 
to the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as are 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this Act. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility 
for the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to 
the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. The Commissioner may also, in 
the case of any State, modify or make inapplicable any of such provisions for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, if and to the extent he determines that 
such action will expedite construction of needed schools without substantially 
impairing the accomplishment of the objectives of such provisions. 


RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) In the case of each project for the construction of school facilities 
for a local educational agency with respect to which the State educational 
agency requests any funds under this Act, the State educational agency shall 
include in its request— 

(1) a description of the school facilities project with respect to which the 
request is made; 

(2) its estimate of the cost of construction of such project and a state- 
ment of the amount of the Federal-State grant proposed to be made by the 
State educational agency with respect thereto under the plan; 

(3) a certification that— 

(A) it has determined, in accordance with the standards and pro- 
cedures in the State plan approved under section 7, that the local edu- 
cational agency is eligible for payments under the State plan and the 
project is entitled to priority over other projects within the State with 
pending applications ; 

(B) State funds to cover the State share of such Federal-State grant 
will be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 9, the Commission shall issue, to each State 
educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), 
a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project ineluded 
in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency for that 
project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request 
of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement from such 
agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with other provi- 
sions of this Act. Upon certification by the State educational agency that the 
financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project has been 
arranged, the Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State educa- 
tional agency in such installments as he may determine. Funds so paid shall 
be used exclusively to meet the cost of constructing the project for which the 
amount was reserved. 

(ec) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (a) (3) with respect to a project, the Commissioner 
may accept certification by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State 
share of the payment with respect to such project has been arranged through 
provision for State payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to 
help finance part of the construction of such project, provision for waiver of 
payments due the State or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or 
other provision which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated 
to be) equivalent to such State share. 
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(d) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such pay- 
ments were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or 
such lesser amounts as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district 
court for the district in which such project is located. 


MATCHING BY STATES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 
8 with respect to any project only if the amount to be reserved under the com- 
mitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under other commitments pre- 
viously issued under this Act to the same State educational agency, does not 
exceed one-half of the sum of (1) the Federal-State grant toward the cost of 
constructing such project and (2) the total of the Federal-State grants toward 
the cost of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have 
been issued, and if the State educational agency certifies that the remainder of 
the cost of constructing the project in question will be paid out of funds other 
than funds paid by the Commissioner under Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as amended. Until actual construction are available, cost determinations 
under this section shall be made on the basis of the estimates furnished under 
section 8 (a) and revised estimates furnished in compliance with section 7 (h). 

(b) All costs of such project incurred after March 31, 1958, may be included 
in determining the payment to be made with respect to the project under this 
Act, but only if the contract for construction of such project (other than prepar- 
ration of drawings and specifications) was not entered into prior to April 1, 
1958. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 10. Such portion of a State’s allotment under this Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, as may be established for all States by the Commissioner 
shall be available for payment to such State of the necessary cost during such 
fiscal year of administering the State’s plan approved under this Act. Such 
payments may be made by the Commissioner in installments, and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this Act 
to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except upon 
adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276a—276a-—5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, or, if different, the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for State construction or supervision of construction of such schools, 
whichever may be designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency’ means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or politi- 


’ 
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cal subdivision in a State; except that, in any State in which a State agency has 
exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school facilities, 
it means such State agency. If a separate public authority has responsibility 
for the provision or maintenance of school facilities for any local educational 
agency or the financing of the construction thereof, such term includes such other 
authority. 

(e) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 

(f) The term “school facilities” includes classrooms and related facilities for 
public elementary and secondary education; initial equipment, machinery, and 
utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes; and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are constructed. 
Such term does not include athletic stadiums, or structures, or facilities intended 
primarily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, for which 
admission is to be charged to the general public, or interests in land or off-site 
improvements. 

(g) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities ; 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 


WITITHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 18. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and op- 

portunity for hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 
(1) the State plan approved under section 7 has been so changed that it 
no longer complies with the requirements of such section ; or 
(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such requirement ; 
the Commissioner shall notify such State agency that no further payments will 
be made to the State from its allotments under section 5 (or, in his discretion, 
that further payments will not be made to the State for projects under the 
State plan affected by such failure), until he is satisfied that there will no 
longer be any such failure. Until he is so satisfied the Commissioner shall 
make no further payments to such State from its allotments under such section 
(or shall limit payments to projects under the State plan in which there is no 
such failure). The foregoing provisions of this subsection shall not apply to 
payment of any amount reserved under section 8 (b) with respect to any school 
facilities project not affected by such failure, except that, after notice as pro- 
vided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend the mak- 
ing of further reservations of funds under section 8 (b) for projects in such 
State pending the making of the findings under this subsection. 

(b) (1) If any State is disatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under 
subsection (a) of this section, such State may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially con- 
trary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings 
of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of 
fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of 
the evidence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commis- 
sioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 14. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes, of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance 
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with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the head of the agency or institution concerned. 


DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER’S FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 15. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for administration of this Act. 


(H. R. 11625, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1958.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts 
by the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free 
public education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the 
number needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating 
our children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current 
shortage of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed 
throughout the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes 
a threat to the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national 
interest requires that the Federal Government join with State and local 
governments in solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide for Federal payments to State educational agencies to enable the 
States and local communities to expand their school construction programs 
to the extent necessary to provide school facilities adequate to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 


(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, 
acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities, 
and initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for 
school purposes ; the term does not include (A) interests in land, (B) off-site 
improvements, (C) athletic stadiums, (D) structures or facilities intended 
primarily for athletic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for 
which admission is to be charged to the general public, or (E) structures 
or facilities designed to be used exclusively for special activities, such as 
single-purpose auditoriums or gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regu- 
larly constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of public schools in a county, township, independent, or other 
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school district located within a State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public schools or which has responsibility 
for the provision of school facilities. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational 
agency charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions 
over its system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide 
educational agency within the State designated by or under State law, or 
in the absence thereof by the Governor, to be the single State educational 
agency responsible for developing and submitting a State plan for approval 
under section 6 and for administering the approved plan; in the case of the 
Virgin Islands, the term “State agency” means the Governor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as 
may be necessary to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose 
of this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. As used in this subsection, the term “school-age population” means 
that part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both 
inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of 
the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which 
shall— 


(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as 
the sole State agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the 
States ; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have authority 
to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act ; 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax-supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are under public supervision and control ; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative 
financial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the 
relative efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs for 
school facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency of 
their needs for school facilities, determined according to relative conditions 
of overcrowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which unsafe 
and obsolete facilities are in use; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for 
the State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved proj- 
ects) as may be necessary to assure proper disbursements and accounting 
for Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each 
local school agency within the State which applies for approval of a con- 
struction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act; 
and 
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(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 
U.S. C., secs. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agency and approved under 
this section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the pro- 
visions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (a) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project designated by him as directly 
affected by such failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or ar- 
ranges for the repayment of Federal funds which have been diverted or im- 
properly expended. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend further reservations of funds under section 7 
(a) for projects in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such statement shall 
set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, the 
estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency 
desires to be paid for each project out of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a com- 
mitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the 
statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. The 
Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State 
agency and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but only to 
the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this Act. 
The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, through 
the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such times and in 
such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) as he may 
determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of con- 
structing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period de- 
termined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such pay- 
ments were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments 
or such lesser amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 
7 only if the amount to be reserved under the commitments, plus any amounts 
paid or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act 
to the same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-haif of 
the sum of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total 
cost of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been 
issued. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
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the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Com- 
missioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the 
proceedings and the record on which he: based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript and 
record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

(ec) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations, 





[H. R. 11854, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide a Federal grant program to assist the States and localities in the 
construction of schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Assistance Act of 
1958.” 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to an unprecedented level, there is still a serious national shortage of class- 
rooms requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government. 

The limited financial resources available to a number of communities are not 
adequate to support construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their 
classroom shortages. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate school facilities lies primarily with the States and local com- 
munities, the national interest requires that the Federal Government assist 
State and local governments in solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose 
of this Act to provide, on a temporary basis, a program for the solution of this 
problem by authorizing payments to State educational agencies, for assistance 
on a grant basis to communities where this type of assistance can be most 
effectively utilized, as determined under priorities established by the State. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and the three succeeding fiscal years, such amounts, 
not to exceed $500,000,000 in any fiscal year, as may be necessary for making 
payments to State educational agencies under this Act. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Seo. 4. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant 
to section 3, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all 
the States. As used in this section, the term “school-age population” means 
that part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, 
both inclusive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

(b) A State’s allotment under this Act shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 7 (b) for projects in such State until the end of 
the second fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 5. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year 
shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort 
index for such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. 
The total of such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing the sum of the amounts allotted to them under section 
4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any tSate for a fiscal year is 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per 
public schoolchild by (B) the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal 
to the national school effort index in the case of (i) Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the school expenditures per public 
schoolchild are not less than the school expenditures per public school- 
child for the continental United States. 

(2) the “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public schoolchild 
for the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age 
for the continental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per public schoolchild for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from cur- 
rent revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent 
school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are available to 
him, by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Com- 
missioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public schoolchild for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan 
which shall— 

(1) provide that the State eduactional agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 
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(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for school facilities construction projects 
approved by the State educational agency ; 

(8) set forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this Act which will assure that first priority will 
be given to local educational agencies which, upon making an effort com- 
mensurate with their economic resources, are unable, solely because of lack 
of such resources, to finance from the resources available to them the full 
cost of needed school facilities; the priority principles set forth in accord- 
ance with this paragraph shall take into account (A) the financial resources 
of the several local educational agencies in the State, (B) the efforts which 
have been and are being made to meet their needs for school facilities out 
of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency of their needs for school 
facilities, determined according to conditions of overcrowding or lack of 
facilities, and the extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
approval of a construction project under this Act; 

(6) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities ; and 

(7) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may 
be reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this Act. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to 
the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Hearings hereunder shall be subject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (b) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment 
of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After 
notice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may sus- 
pend further reservations of funds under section 7 (b) for projects in the State, 
pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish 
statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Bach such 
statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each such 
project, and (3) set forth the amount of the Federal grant proposed to be made 
by the State educational agency with respect thereto. 

(b) The Commissioner shall issue, te each State educational agency fur- 
nishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a commitment reserv- 
ing, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in the statement, 
the amount requested by the State educational agency for that project. The 
Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the State 
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educational agency and receipt of an amended statement from such agency, but 
only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of 
this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State educa- 
tional agency upon certification by the State educational agency that the finaneing 
of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project has been arranged, 
in any case in which the Federal grant does not constitute the full cost of 
construction. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of con- 
structing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for the 
district in which such project is located). 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 8. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under this Act, such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital of 
the State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review 
shall (1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is 
based and (2) designate that part of the Commissioner’s decision sought to be 
reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by the 
clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner, 

(c) No costs or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, con- 
sisting of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commissioner. 
No party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, to print 
the contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Commissioner shall be heard anew in the 
district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, and 
on such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief prayed 
for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action of the 
Commissioner, or May compel action unlawfully withheld. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 9 (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this Act to 
assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except upon 
adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended (40 U. 8S. C. 276a—276a—5), and will receive compensation at a rate 
not less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay for all hours worked 
in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any workday or forty hours in any 
workweek, as the case may be. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176: 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276c). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For purposes of this Act— 
(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 
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(b) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the District of Columbia, and American Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and di- 
rection of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State, and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains public schools. If a separate public authority, other 
than a State school-financing ageney, has responsibility for ‘the provision or 
maintenance of school facilities for any local educational agency or the financing 
of the construction thereof, such term includes such other authority. 

(e) The term “school facilities,” except as otherwise provided in this paragraph, 
means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equipment, machinery, 
and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), for education which 
is provided as elementary or secondary education, in the applicable State, at 
public expense and under public supervision and direction; and interests in land 
(including site, grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are con- 
structed. Such term does not include athletic stadiums, or other structures or 
facilities, intended primarily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games, for which admission is to be charged to the general public. Such term 
does not include interests in land, off-site improvements, or structures or facilities 
designed to be used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums. 

(f) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities ; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of schoo! facilities. 

(g) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 11. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised Statutes, 
of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with agree- 
ments between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the head 
thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and the head of 
the agency or institution concerned. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the Administration of this Act. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 13. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 14. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system. 
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{H. R. 12058, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize Federal assistance to the States and local communities in financing 
an expanded program of sehool construction so as to eliminate the national shortage of 
classrooms 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Assistance Act 
of 1958”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to an unprecedented level, there is still a serious national shortage of classrooms 
requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government. The limited 
financial resources available to a number of communities are not adequate to 
support construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their classroom 
shortages. Other communities, in their efforts to apply their potential resources 
to their needs, are confronted with restrictive debt and tax limits, an inability to 
borrow the necessary funds at reasonable rates, and other obstacles. While 
the Congress recognizes that responsibility for providing adequate school facili- 
ties lies primarily with the States and local communities, the national interest 
requires that the Federal Government assist State and local governments in 
solving these pressing problems. It is the purpose of this Act to provide, on a 
temporary basis, alternative programs for the solution of these varied problems 
by authorizing (1) payments to State educational agencies, for assistance on a 
grant basis to communities where this type of assistance can be more effectively 
utilized, as determined under priorities established by the State; (2) purchase 
of bonds issued by communities which are capable of financing their own school 
construction but cannot obtain such financing from other sources on reasonable 
terms; and (3) credit assistance to State school-financing agencies, to provide 
schools and related facilities in States in which such agencies exist or may be 
created. 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and the two succeeding fiscal years, such amounts, not 
to exceed $500,000,000 in any fiscal year, as may be necessary for making pay- 
ments to State educational agencies under this title. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. (a) (1) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 shall be 
allotted among the States on the basis of the income per child of school age, the 
school-age population, and effort for school purposes, of the respective States. 
Subject to the provisions of section 103, such allotments shall be made as follows: 
The Commissioner shall allot to each State for each fiscal year an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 
for such year as the product of— 

(A) the school-age population of the State, and 
(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 
0.50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school age 
for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
States, except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than 0.25 or 
more than 0.75, and (B) the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia shall be 0.50, and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. The allotment ratios shall be promulgated 
by the Commissioner as soon as possible after enactment of this Act on the basis 
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of the average of the incomes per child of school age for the States and for the 
continental United States for the three most recent consecutive years for which 
Satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. Such pro- 
mulgation shall be conclusive for the purposes of this title. 

(3) For the purposes of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age” means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “continental United States” does not include Alaska or the 
District of Columbia. 

(C) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the con- 
tinental United States means the total personal income for the State and the 
continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children 
of school age (in the State and continental United States, respectively). 

(D) A State’s allotment under this title shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 105 (b) for projects in such State until the end 
of the fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 103. (a) The allotment of any State under section 102 for any year shall 
be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index for 
such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. The total 
of such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining States by propor- 
tionately increasing their allotments under section 102 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures for public- 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except 
that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
school effort index in the case of (i) Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia, and 
(ii) any State for which the school expenditures per public-school child are 
not less than the school expenditures per public-school child for the con- 
tinental United States; 

(2) the “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public-school child 
for the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school 
age for the continental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per public-school child for any State for pur- 
poses of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and sub- 
divisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from current 
revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year 
for which satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the 
number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most 
recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public-school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any 
fiscal year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures 
by the States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education 
made from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the 
continental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same 
school year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in 
average daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph 
(1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. 
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STATE PLANS 


Sec. 104. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this title 
shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State 
plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
title will be expended solely for school facilities construction projects ap- 
proved by the State educational agency ; 

(3) set forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this title which will assure that first priority 
will be given to local educational agencies, which, upon making an effort 
commensurate with their economic resources, are unable, solely because of 
lack of such resources, to finance from the resources available to them the 
full cost of needed school facilities; the priority principles set forth in 
accordance with this paragraph shall take into account (A) the financial 
resources of the several local educational agencies in the State, (B) the 
efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs for school 
facilities out of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency of their needs 
for school facilities, determined according to conditions of overcrowding or 
lack of facilities, and the extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are 
in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necssary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the State under this title; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
approval of a construction project under this title ; 

(6) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities; and 

(7) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commission, in such form and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this title. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility 
for the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to 
the extent he deems such action appropirate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Hearings hereunder shall be subject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 105 (b) for projects in 
the State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such 
failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, 
or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repay- 
ment of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After 
notice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may sus 
pend further reservations of funds under section 105 (b) for projects in the 
State, ending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 105. (a) Payments under this title shall be made to those State educa- 
tional agencies whihe administer plans approved under section 104 and which 
furnish statements to the Commissioner in acordance with this section. Each 
such statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects approved by the State 
educational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each such 
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project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal-State grant proposed to be made 
by the State educational agency with respect thereto, and (4) include a certifica- 
tion that State funds to cover the State share of such Federal-State grant will be 
available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 106, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in acordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project 
included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this title. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency upon certification by the State educational agency 
that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project has 
been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to clause (4) 
of subsection (a) with respect to a project, the Commissioner may accept certi- 
fication by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State share of the pay- 
ment with respect to such project has been arranged through provision for 
State payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to help finance 
part of the construction of such project, provision for waiver of payments due 
the State or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or other provision 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated to be) equivalent 
to such State share. 

(d) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for the 
district in which such project is located). 


MATCHING BY STATES 


Sec. 106. (a) The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under 
section 105 with respect to any project only if the amount to be reserved under 
the commitment plus any amounts paid or to be paid under other commitments 
previously issued under this title to the same State educational agency, does 
not exceed the Federal share for such State of the sum of (1) the Federal- 
State grant toward the cost of constructing such project and (2) the total of 
the Federal-State grants toward the cost of constructing the projects for which 
such other commitments have been issued. Until actual construction costs are 
available, cost determinations under this section shall be made on the basis of 
the estimates furnished under section 105 (a) and revised estimates furnished 
in compliance with section 104 (a) (7). 

(b) For purposes of this title— 

(1) the “Federal share” for any State is the allotment ratio for such 
State, except that (A) in no case shall it be less than 0.3344 or more than 
0.6624, and (B) in the case of Alaska it shall be 0.50. 

(2) the “Federal-State grant” for any project means the total of the 
Federal and State funds (including the equavilent thereof as provided in 
section 105 (c)) paid or to be paid under the State plan toward the cost of 
construction of such project. 

(3) the “State share” of a Federal-State grant with respect to any project 
is the difference between such grant and the amount paid to the State with 
respect to such project under this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this title, the Commissioner 
may, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, issue or modify under section 
105 a commitment of funds from a State’s allotment for such year if the amounts 
to be reserved under the commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under 
other commitments previously issued under this title to the same State educa- 
tional agency, does not exceed the Federal share for State of the sum of (1) the 
eost of constructing such project and (2) the total cost of constructing the 
projects for which such other commitments have been issued, and if the State 
educational agency certifies that the remainder of the cost of constructing the 
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project in question will be paid from funds other than funds paid by the Com- 
missioner under the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st Cong.), 
as amended. The cost determinations under this paragraph shall be made on 
the same basis as is provided in subsection (a). 

(ad) In the case of any project to which subsection (c) is applicable— 

(1) the amount of the Federal share and the amount of any other pay- 
ments toward the cost of constructing such project shall be disregarded for 
purposes of determining under subsection (a) the amount of the commit- 
ment for any project which may be reserved during any fiscal year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959; 

(2) the statement required by section 105 (a) (3) shall be a statement 
of the amount of the reservation of funds requested with respect to such 
project instead of the amount of the ‘“Federal-State grant” ; 

(3) instead of the certification required under section 105 (a) (4), the 
State shall certify that funds from State or local sources, or both, equal to 
the non-Federal share of the cost of construction will be available; and 

(4) the requirement in section 104 (a) (3) for standards and procedures 
assuring highest priority to certain local educational agencies shall be 
deemed met if such priority is assured subject to the matching requirements 
of this section. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 107. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under this title, such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action. 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital of 
the State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review 
shall (1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is based 
and (2) designate that part of the Commissioner’s decision sought to be 
reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by 
the clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner. 

(ec) No eosts or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to 
any judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, 
consisting of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commis- 
sioner. No party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, 
to print the contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Commissioner shall be heard anew in the 
district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, and 
on such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief 
prayed for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action 
of the Commissioner, or may compel action unlawfully withheld. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review as provided in sections 1291 and 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 108. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this title 
to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except 
upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors ot subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be 
paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1984, as amended (40 U.S. C. 276c). 


TITLE II—FEDERAL PURCHASD OF OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE; LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to assist, as provided in this title, local educational 
agencies to finance the construction of needed school facilities, the Commis- 
sioner may purchase obligations of such local educational agencies pursuant to 
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applications therefor filed under section 203 during the period beginning July 1, 
1958, and ending June 30, 1961. 

(b) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and the next two fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
an aggregate of $750,000,000, as may be necessary for the purchase of obliga- 
tions as authorized by this title. 

(2) The sums appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) for any fiscal year 
shall be allocated by the Commissioner to the States on the basis of the 
school-age population. The amount allocated to each State for a fiscal year 
shall bear the same ratio to the sums so appropriated for such year as the 
school-age population of such State bears to the school-age population of all 
the States. 

(3) The total of the obligations of local educational agencies in a State 
purchased by the Commissioner pursuant to applications filed under section 2038 
during any fiscal year may not exceed the allocation to such State under this 
section for such year. The sums appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) for 
any fiscal year shall, subject to the limitation in the preceding sentence, remain 
available for ninety days after the close of such year for purchases by the 
Commissioner pursuant to applications filed under section 203 during such year. 


TERMS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 202. (a) Obligations purchased under this title may be either general 
or special obligations of a local educational agency, shall be purchased at par 
or face value, shall include such provisions as may be agreed upon by the State 
educational agency and the Commissioner, shall be repaid within a period of 
thirty years or less, and shall bear interest at a rate equal to the annual rate 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall specify as applicable to the calendar 
quarter during which the application for purchase of such obligations is filed 
under section 203, plus one-half of 1 per centum. 

(b) The annual rate applicable to each calendar quarter shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury by estimating the average yield to maturity, 
on the basis of daily closing market bid quotations or prices during the month 
preceding such calendar quarter, on all outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having a maturity date of fifteen or more years from the 
first day of such month, and by adjusting such estimated average yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 


CONDITIONS TO PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 203. Obligations of a local educational agency may be purchased under 
this title only upon application by the State educational agency to the Com- 
missioner stating the amount of the obligations which the Commissioner is be- 
ing requested to purchase and certifying that 

(a) such local educational agency is, as’evidenced by a public offering 
of such obligations, unable to obtain the funds necessary to finance the cost 
of construction of the school facilities involved from other sources upon 
reasonable terms and at the interest rate applicable to obligations purchased 
under this title; 

(b) there is an opinion by a licensed attorney at law, a copy of which 
shall be submitted with the application, that such obligations have been 
legally authorized and are binding on such local educational agency ; 

(c) the school facilites to be constructed with the proceeds from the sale 
of the obligations are needed for current or reasonably anticipated enroll- 
ments, are consistent with any applicable State redistricting plans or poli- 
cies, and will be undertaken in compliance with applicable State laws and 
standards ; 

(d) such local educational agency is entitled to priority over other local 
educational agencies in the State with pending requests for purchase of 
their obligations under this title (with respect to which obligations the 
requirements of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) are met) ; 

and including such additional information as may be necessary to make a rea- 
sonable showing that the local educational agency issuing the obligations is fi- 
nancially able to pay them as they become due. The priority under paragraph 
(d) of a local educational agency in any State shall be determined by the State 
educational agency in accordance with standards and procedures, established 
by the State and approved by the Commissioner, which are designed to assure 
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reasonable opportunity for local educational agencies to request purchase of 
their obligations under this title and which take into account (1) relative fi- 
nancial resources, (2) relative urgency of need for school facilities, determined 
according to conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities, or use of unhealth- 
ful or hazardous facilities, and (3) relative difficulty in marketing obligations 
at reasonable rates of interest. In the case of any State in which a State agency 
has exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities, the provisions of paragraph (d) shall be inapplicable. 


DISPOSAL OF PAYMENTS 


Sec. 204. Payments of principal and interest by local educational agencies on 
obligations purchased by the Commissioner under this title and the proceeds 
from the sale or exchange of any such obligations shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) The Commissioner, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, may— 

(1) sell or exchange at public or private sale, upon such terms and at 
such prices as he may fix, any obligations purchased by him under this title; 
and 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in this title and where necessary 
to protect the financial interest of the United States, consent to the modifi- 
eation of any term of any obligation purchased or Otherwise acquired by 
him, or any agreement entered into by him, under this title. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner pursuant to this title, and 
vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with such financial trans- 
actions, shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; except 
that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General may by 
regulation prescribe. 


TITLE III—FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO STATE SCHOOL- 
FINANCING AGENCIES 
AUTHORIZATION TO ENTER INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 301. The Commissioner is authorized, as provided in this title, to enter 
into agreements, on behalf of the United States, with State school-financing 
agencies for making advances to reserve funds established by such agencies to 
help assure payment of obligations issued to finance the construction of school 
facilities for use by local educational agencies. 


BASIO CONDITIONS TO ENTERING INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall enter into an agreement with the State 
school-financing agency of any State only if— 

(a) such agency is empowered to enter into an agreement with the Com- 
missioner under this title and otherwise comply with the provisions of 
this title; and 

(b) in States where the State school-financing agency is not the State 
educational agency, the governor of such State certifies to the Commissioner 
that methods for securing effective coordination between the two agencies 
have been provided. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVE FUNDS 


Sec. 303. (a) An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that the State 
school-financing agency shall establish and thereafter maintain a basic reserve 
fund and a supplemental reserve fund with respect to each issue of obligations, 
which funds, so long as any such obligations remain outstanding, shall be held 
in trust for and irrevocably pledged to the payment and retirement of such 
obligations and for payments as provided in section 308. 

(b) Where so provided in the agreement at the request of the State school- 
financing agency, such basic reserve fund, or such fund and such supplemental 
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reserve fund, may be established with respect to two or more issues of obliga- 
tions; and in such case such issue shall, to the extent provided in the agree- 
ment, be regarded as a single issue of obligations. 


STATE ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 304. Such agreement shall provide for establishment of the basic reserve 
fund with respect to an issue of obligations on or before the date of delivery 
of any such obligations to the purchasers thereof, and for deposit by the State 
therein, upon establishment of such fund, of an amount equal to one-half 
of the maximum annual debt service on such obligations. The amounts so 
advanced, plus any amounts subsequently advanced by the State thereto, to- 
gether with any interest thereon or increments thereof accrued, shall be known 
as the State account. 


FEDERAL ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 305 (a) In the case of any State school-financing agency which has 
entered into an agreement as provided in this title with respect to an issue of 
obligations, the Commissioner shall advance to such State school-financing 
agency for deposit in the basic reserve fund for such issue an amount equal to 
one-half of the maximum annual debt service on such obligations. Such advance 
shall be made on or before the date of delivery of any such obligations to the 
purchasers thereof. The advance so made, plus subsequent advances by the 
Commissioner, together with interest thereon or increments thereof accrued, 
shall be known as the Federal account. 

(b) If any funds are withdrawn in any year (other than the year in which 
occurs the latest maturity date of the obligations) from the Federal account 
in a basic reserve fund pursuant to an agreement under this title, the Commis- 
sioner, subject to the limitations contained in section 312, shall make an addi- 
tional advance to such account in an amount equal to that withdrawn. 

(c) The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment of 
all advances contracted to be made to the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund pursuant to this title. 

(d) Advances by the Commissioner to the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund, together with any other sums in such account, shall be invested, as 
provided in the agreement— 

(1) in interest-bearing securities of the United States or securities 
guaranteed as to both principal and interest by the United States; or 

(2) in bonds or other obligations which are lawful investments for 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds of the United States. 


PAYMENT TO SUPPLEMENTAL RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 306. An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide for payment into 
the supplemental reserve fund established with respect to an issue of obliga- 
tions of all sums collected for such purpose pursuant to section 309 (d) (2). 


USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL AND BASIC RESERVE FUNDS 


Sec. 307. The agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that if, after 
payment of the other expenses specified in section 309 (d) (3) with respect 
to any school facilities, the payments for the use of such facilities and other 
funds available for the purpose for any year are insufficient to meet the annual 
debt service for such year on any issue of obligations— 

(a) the State schooi-financing agency shall use the sums, if any, in the 
supplemental reserve fund established for such issue for meeting such debt 
service; 

(b) if such sums are insufficient for this purpose, such agency shall use 
the sums available in the basic reserve fund established for such issue; 

(c) withdrawals from the basic reserve fund for this purpose shall be 
equally divided between the State account and the Federal account in the 
fund, to the extent the balance in the State account is adequate therefor; 
and 

(d) if such balance is not adequate, the amount of any remaining deficiency 
shall be withdrawn from the Federal account to the extent of any balance 
therein, except that the total of the withdrawals from such account with 
respect to such debt service may not exceed one-half of such debt service. 


26967—58——3 
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REPAYMENTS OF ADVANCES 


Sec. 308. (a) An agreement under this title with respect to any issue of obli- 
gations shall provide that if, at the end of any year, the aggregate of the sums 
in the basic and supplemental reserve funds, including interest or other incre- 
ments from the investment thereof, exceeds two times the maximum annual 
debt service on such issue for any of the ensuing years, the State school-financing 
agency shall pay to the Commissioner, first (and until all advances made by 
the Commissioner, subsequent to the original advance made by him, together 
with interest or other increment received from the investment of such ad- 
vances, have been repaid), an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount 
of such excess as the sum of such subsequent advances bears to the sum of such 
advances plus the sum of any payments made by the State to the State account 
in the basic reserve fund in addition to the original amount of such State 
account; and second (and until all advances made by the Commissioner, to- 
gether with interest or other increment received from the investment of such 
advances, have been repaid), an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such excess as the sum of all advances made by the Commissioner 
bears to such sum plus the sum of all payments made to the State account. 

(b) Whenever any portion of an excess is repaid to the Commissioner under 
subsection (a), the remainder, if any, of such excess shall be paid to the State 
or left in the basic or supplemental reserve, or shall be disposed of in such 
other manner as may be provided, at the request of the State school-financing 
agency, by or pursuant to the agreement. 

(c) Amounts paid to the Commissioner under subsectinn (a) shall be used 
to redeem any outstanding obligations of the Commissioner issued pursuant to 
section 312 and any excess shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 


ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT 


Sec. 309. In addition to the foregoing provisions and such other provisions 
as may be necessary to protect the financial interest of the United States, each 
agreement entered into by the Commissioner with respect to any one or more 
issues of obligations of a State school-financing agency shall provide— 

(a) that (1) all such obligations in any issue shall mature in not more 
than thirty-two years from the earliest date of any of such obligations in 
such issue and the first payment of principal shall become due not later 
than the end of the third year following such earliest date, and (2) the 
proceeds of the sale of such obligations shall be used to finance the cost 
(including interest prior to, during, and for such period not exceeding one 
year after completion of construction as may be provided in the agreement, 
and other necessary carrying charges) of construction of school facilities 
by the State school-financing agency or the local educational agencies, for 
use by local educational agencies requesting such facilities; 

(b) that such school facilities shall be limited to those certified by the State 
educational agency to be needed for current or reasonably anticipated enroll- 
ments and to be consistent with any applicable State redistricting plans or 
policies, and that construction thereof will be in accord with applicable State 
laws and standards ; 

(c) that such school facilities upon completion of construction, shall (1) 
be available for use by the local educational agency for the school district in 
which the school facilities are located, (2) if the State so desires, be conveyed 
to such local educational agency upon the making of adequate provision for 
repayment of advances made by the Commissioner with respect to the issue of 
obligations and for retirement of such issue or an agreed upon portion thereof, 
as provided in the agreement ; and 

(d) that the payments for the use of such facilities shall be fixed, charged, 
and collected in amounts which will in the aggregate, together with other 
sums available for the purpose, provide sufficient funds to pay, to the extent 
payment is not otherwise provided for, (1) the annual debt service on the 
issue obligations, and (2) in each year until the latest maturity date of such 
issue of obligations, for deposit in the supplemental reserve fund, an amount 
equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum of the original principal amount of such 
issue of obligations, and (3) the cost of the maintenance, repair, replacement, 
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and insurance of such facilities, and administrative and other expenses of the 
State school-financing agency in connection with such facilities or the financ- 
ing thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 310. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and the next two fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed an 
aggregate of $150,000,000, as may be necessary to provide for initial Federal 
advances authorized by this title to be made to basic reserve funds. 


PERIOD DURING WHICH OBLIGATIONS ISSUED 


Sec. 311. Federal advances may be made pursuant to this title only with respect 
to obligations issued in the period beginning July 1, 1958, and ending June 30, 
1961. 

OBLIGATIONS ISSUED BY COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 312. (a) To obtain funds for additional advances under section 305 (b), 
the Commissioner shall issue notes, debentures, or other obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The total amount of such obligations which 
may be outstanding at any one time shall not exceed $10,000,000; and the total 
amount of such obligations issued in any year may not exceed the aggregate 
amount needed for such additional advances for such year. 

(b) Obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section shall be in such 
forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury after taking into consideration the 
current average market yields of outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to purchase any obligations of the Commissioner issued 
under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases of 
the Commissioner’s obligations hereunder. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $10,000,000 for payments on the principal amount plus 
an additional amount to pay such interest as may be due, together with repay- 
ments made by State school-financing agencies hereunder, for payments on obli- 
gations issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 313. (a) The Commissioner, in addition to other powers conferred by this 
Act, shall have power to agree to modification of agreements made under this 
title and to pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, title, claim, lien, or de- 
mand, however arising or acquired under this title; except that nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to affect the power of the Attorney General in the 
conduct of litigation arising under this Act. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner in making advances pur- 
suant to this title, and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government; expect that all such transactions shall be subject to audit 
by the General Accounting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comp- 
troller General may by regulation prescribe. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 314. Any State school-financing agency with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title, or any holder of obligations with respect 
to which a reserve fund has been established under this title, may bring suit 
against the United States to enforce any duty of the Commissioner under this 
title or any undertaking of the Commissioner under an agreement under this 
title. In any action arising under this title to which the United States is a 
party, the district courts of the United States shall have jurisdicion, without 
regard to the amounts involved. Such action shall be brought in the district 
court of the United States for the judicial district in which the plaintiff, or 
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any of the plaintiffs if there are more than one, resides, or has his principal 
place of business or, if he does not have his principal place of business within 
any such judicial district, in the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 


TAX-EXEMPT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Seo. 315. Obligations of any State school-financing agency, including interest 
thereon, with respect to which advances are made pursuant to this title, and 
income of such agency in connection with the school facilities financed by such 
obligations, shall be exempt from all taxes (other than estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 401. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
or the Virgin Islands, except that for purposes of title I it also includes the 
District of Columbia and American Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “State school-financing agency” means the single agency, offi- 
cial, governmental entity, or instrumentality of a State, designated or estab- 
lished by the State for purposes of title ITI. 

(e) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative control 
and direction of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, 
or political subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains public schools. If a separate public authority, other 
than a State school-financing agency, has responsibility for the provision or 
maintenance of school facilities for any local educational agency or the fi- 
nancing of the construction thereof, such term includes such other authority. 

(f) The term “school facilities,” except as otherwise provided in this para- 
graph, means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equipment, 
machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), for 
education which is provided as elementary or secondary education, in the ap- 
plicable State, at public expense and under public supervision and direction; 
and interests in land (including site, grading, and improvement) on which 
such facilities are constructed. Such term does not include athletic stadia, or 
other structures or facilities, intended primarily for events, such as athletic 
exhibitions, contests, or games, for which admission is to be charged to the 
general public. For purposes of title I, such term does not include interests 
in land, offsite improvements, or structures or facilities designed to be used 
exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums. 

(g) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(h) The term “annual debt service’ means the aggregate amount required 
to pay the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations becoming due 
in each successive 12-month period designated in accordance with the agreement 
under title III. 

(i) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


” 
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UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 402. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes, of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance 
with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the head of the agency or institution concerned. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 403. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for administration of this Act. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 404. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 405. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system. 

Mr. Battery. These are the bills referred to as the Metcalf-Murray 
bill, the Frelinghuysen bill, the Kearns bill, the Engle bill, and the 
Thompson bill, “all of the them havi ing to do with matters of general 
concern to education. The committee will take into consideration the 
provisions set forth in all of them, and the propositions set forth, in 
an effort to write some kind of legislation that will be mutually 
acceptable. 

I notice the meeting of the subcommittee has attracted some little 
attention from the newspapers and columnists. One of them re- 
minded the general public that the good women of the country were 
out to break this logjam that has been set up against general edu- 
cation. 

The chairman is of the opinion that probably they are the only 
group that could do it. As a matter of evidence of their intention 
to do so, we have as our first witness this morning Mrs. Agnes Meyer, 
who I happen to know has been for years one of the leaders in the 
field of education, particularly in the field of education concerning 
whether the Government should do something about the serious situ- 
ation that confronts our schools. 

Later on today, a representative of the parents and teachers group 
will be heard. 

We are pleased to have you with us, Mrs. Meyer. You may identify 
yourself to the reporter and proc eed with your testimony. 

The witness has already requested that she not be interrupted until 
she has finished her statement. The Chair is inclined to go along 
with the request because I think it would be a timesaver if we did 
that. 

So you may proceed and questioning will follow your presentation. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. AGNES E. MEYER 


Mrs. Meyer. Gentlemen, my name is Agnes E. Meyer. I represent 
no organization. I cannot come before you with the resounding state- 
ment that I speak for X million people of some powerful lobby, but 
since the beginning of World War II I have probably visited more 
public sc hools in more parts of our country than any other nonpro- 
fessional. I have seen and suffered intensely from the evil effects upon 
our children when they go from poor, overcrowded homes to poor, 
overcrowded schools. I have also had the exhil: arating experience of 
personal conversations with the resolute, brilliant youngsters whose 
minds and characters have blossomed under the influence of our finest 
public schools. That thousands upon thousands of our children should 
be denied an equal opportunity for self-development because they 
were born and grew up in impoverished areas of country, has always 
seemed to me an unendurable injustice, yes, a crime in a country as 
rich as ours. 

So if I represent any special group as I plead once more for Federal 
support to education I am making myself a spokesman for the multi- 
tude of American boys and girls whose lives have been blasted and 
those whose future development is still being frustrated because neither 
our Federal Government, nor the American people as a whole are 
sufficiently aware that such cruelty is a commonplace in our great 
Nation. ‘Since we have many first-rate elementary and secondary 
schools in the prosperous sections of our country, it is obvious that 
we could have equally good schools everywhere if the less productive 
States and communities could afford them. 

You will hear many technical experts who will give you exact fig- 
ures to show the disparity that exists in our educational system and 
what this costs our Nation in loss of productive capacity. But I shall 
concern myself chiefly with the meaning of those facts to the security 
of our country. Therefore, I wish to m: ake a flat statement at the out- 
set of my testimony on behalf of Federal support for education, namely 
that there is nothing wrong with our public-school system that money 
cannot cure. 

Why is this true? It is true because adequate funds would make 
it possible to have small classes in well-equipped buildings. If we 
could pay our teachers a wage commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties, more and better educated men and women would enter the pro- 
fession. Although the greater part of our school system is obsolete 
in this postsputnik era, our numerous schools where a modern curricu- 
lum exists and modern methods of education are practiced, could 
be used as models for the complete reorganization of our poorly en- 
dowed school systems. Despite all the cr iticism of our schools we have 
enough educational leadership in every State of this country to cre- 
ate a first-class public-school system, if only the American people can 
be aroused to pay the price. 

And pay the price we must, for today the development of every 
ounce of talent we possess is not merely a matter of justice and equality 
of oe it 1s a life-and-death issue. All well-informed Ameri- 
cans know that we are losing the cold war for lack of trained per- 
sonnel. Our inherent defense strength rests upon the quality of our 
manpower and brainpower. Says Arthur R. von Hippel, of Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology, in the March issue of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists : 

There is a desperate urgency in our present situation. Our adversary is po- 
litically much more cunning than we are, and his technical strength is surpass- 
ing ours at a rapid rate. Shortly, we may be confronted with an ultimatum to 
surrender or be annihilated. This is the challenge, and against it our response 
has to be measured. 

Gentlemen, that is not the statement of an hysterical pessimist. It 
represents the coldly considered judgment of a distinguished scientist 
who knows the Russian potential and our own. He expresses it in 
a plea for better coordination of research work at the university level. 
But the quality of scientists and researchers in our colleges and uni- 
versities depends upon their preparation in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Why in the face of such dire warnings is there such indifference 
to this vital question of improving our educational system through 
Federal support? It is due to the fact that our people are unaware 
of the danger to which they are exposed. Consequently they do not 
understand the central importance of education to the survival of our 
country and the freedom of mankind. 

This is psycologically understandable. Despite the open and 
often repeated threats of the Communist leaders that their purpose is 
world domination, neither our political leaders nor the American 
people can comprehend that the freedom of our great, prosperous, 
and powerful nation could ever be seriously threatened. Protected 
in the past by two oceans our Nation has heretofore been safe from all 
foreign invasion. We have no experience of tragedy. We have a 
history of progress and success which makes it difficult for us to 
adjust our thinking to the perils of the nuclear age. Therefore, it 
iS not surpr ising the at anyone who says that the C ommunists are out- 
maneuvering us on every front and that we are in danger of imminent 
disaster sounds like a Cassandra. 

Our minds are well aware, especially since the launching of the 
sputnik, that we are losing our position of world leadership. But in 
our hearts we feel too secure and too certain of ultimate victory. As 
a result there is no sense of urgency to improve our chaotic society 
and to make our Nation strong enough to cope with the manifold 
foreign and domestic problems that confront us. We think there will 
always be time to do next year what we fail to do now. As a result 
there is an indifference even in the Congress to Federal support for 
education. 

Unless we awaken from this dream world we shall regret it to the 
end of time. 

It is only natural that our political leaders should give first priority 
to military defense and foreign policy. But in a thermonuclear age 
even military preparedness and the implementation of foreign affairs, 
depend upon the development of a vast reservoir of highly skilled 
manpower of many different kinds. We also need highly trained 
personnel that can guide our complex society here at home—a society 
bound to become far more complex now that automation is already 
coming into use. Unskilled labor will become a drug on the market 
when complic ‘ated machines produce goods in a small fraction of the 
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time and labor now required. Dr. Norbert Wiener, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in his book on cybernetics warns us: 

Taking the second industrial revolution as accomplished, the average human 
being of mediocre attainments or less, has nothing to sell that is worth anyone's 
money to buy. 

Obviously we must train the majority of our population for the 
higher skills needed in an automated system of production, or we 
shall have an unemployment situation which will make this depres- 
sion and even that of the thirties look insignificant. So dangerous a 
situation might tempt our people to accept dictatorship in preference 
to social chaos. 

Thus, in the face of the rapidly expanding power and influence of 
the U. S. S. R., there is but one chance that we can hold our own 
whether in military defense, foreign affairs, or domestic social sta- 
bility: the power of education must be expanded at once to overcome 
the power of ignorance if our Nation is to achieve genuine defense 
and the a security for which we yearn. 

The U. . R. still uses the threat of nuclear war but they will 
not resort a war because they are justified in beJieving that they can 
win their objective, world domination, without-it. The cold war has 
been shifted by the crafty leaders of the Kremlin from a competition 
in physical strength to a competition in brains. At this very moment 
the outcome of what has now become a hot war is being fought in the 
classrooms of the U. S. S. R. and the United States of America. We 
must heed the warning of Lloyd V. Berkner, member of the President’s 
Scientific Advisory Council, in his article, Earth Satellites and For- 
eign Policy. 

' ‘The year 1957 may well stand in history as the point in time at which in- 
tellectual achievement forged ahead of weapons and national wealth as instru- 
ments of national policy. The achievement of the Soviet satellite 

says Dr. Berkner— 

has demonstrated to Americans what they refused to believe before—that they 
are in a race for intellectual leadership, when they hadn’t realized that there 
Was a race. In the complacency of our assumed technological lead, we have 
confused our high standards of living and material prosperity with intellectual 
stature. Itis an extravagant and dangerous mistake— 

concludes Dr. Berkner. 

Why do we find ourselves in this frightful predicament? Why do 
we have to acknowledge that the Russians have snatched from us the 
economic, intellectual, and psychological leadership of the entire 
world? Largely because we have never examined the real reason why 
the U. S. S. R. has forged ahead so fast that it is now threatening our 
supremacy in productive capacity including the productivity of mis- 
siles. We never examined the real reason why the U.S. S. R. is such 
an astute and dangerous enemy. We entertained the naive conviction 
that Communist authoritarianism must crumble from within because 
nothing so hostile to our self-satisfied and self-righteous democracy 
could long endure. 

Our fatuous pride was due to the fact that we overlooked the true 
reason for the ever-increasing power of the Russian Communists: their 
faith that cultivation of the human mind is the greatest single source of 
power. 
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While we have been neglecting our schools as never before, the 
Russians from the moment the Bolsheviks came to power in 1917, 
have devoted the same close attention to educating the young and 
old as they did to the development of their armed forces and the 
administration of their economy. ‘They have always spent a higher 
percentage of their total income on education than we have. As a 
result in 40 years they have transformed a semifeudal, illiterate popu- 
lation into an advanced industrial nation whose productivity rivals 
our own and exceeds it in many respects. It is wholly admirable, it 
is a fantastic achievement; no wonder the underprivileged nations 
throughout the world say to themselves: “If Russia did it, we can 
do it.” 

As George S. Counts states at the end of his momentous book, The 
Challenge of Soviet Education : 

Education is one of the most fundamental realities of the Soviet system. 
The Bolshevik leaders from the first have regarded education with utter seri- 
ousness, far surpassing in this respect the leaders of any free society on the 
earth. They regard education as a “mighty weapon” in the cause of commun- 
ism. Without their vast system of educational agencies, the Bolsheviks would 
not be standing in the position of power they occupy today. 

Let’s face it. The Soviet leaders have always had a deeper insight 
into the relationship between national education and national power 
than we have. They had the foresight to implement this faith by 
creating a public educational system that reaches into every hamlet 
and now involves some 60 million people. Out of sheer necessity, 
the Russian political strategists have developed more foresight than 
ours and the Russian people work harder than ours. Recently while 
speaking to our American observers of the Russian elections, Khru- 
shchev predicted (according to the New York Times, March 19) that 
in the future the United States will always lag behind the Soviet 
Union in scientific achievements. He said this would be so not be- 
cause Americans were less talented than Russians but because only in 
the Soviet Union did all young men and women have the opportunity 
to develop their talents. Andon April 11, the said communism would 
win the struggle with us not by war but by 1 raising labor productivity, 
increasing the output of goods, and building up its economy. 

To all of these w arnings, which are no idle own we Americans 
remain indifferent. I fear this is due to the fact that we take Russian 
education no more seriously than we take our own. Yet we must 
face this educational challenge realistically or we shall soon find our- 
selves in the position of a sec ond-rate world power. 

Gentlemen, this is what the Congress and the American people 
must realize, that we have to build a new strength into our Nation, 
and the greatest source of strength is education. “Tn this scientific era 
knowledge is power as never before. 

This was emphasized in the 1958 parliament of science conducted 
by the American Association for the Advancement of Science in the 
following paragraph: 

The urgent need to develop fully the intellectual resources of our Nation 
requires a prompt and thorough recognition of the basic importance of educa- 
tion in our society. Our schools and colleges will be able to contribute fully 
to the solution of the problems that now confront us only if the improvement 
of the teaching profession is accorded a high priority among our major con- 
cerns. We must compensate teachers at levels which reflect the degree to which 
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the destiny of the Nation depends on teaching of the highest quality. Only 
through such a realistic approach can we hope to solve the quantitative and 
qualitative shortages which now seriously limit what schools and colleges are 
able to accomplish. 

I realize full well that we cannot waste our national substance. I 
am as conscious as any other taxpayer that expenditures for arma- 
ments will increase to astronomical figures. But the Nation’s peril is 
such that our people must stop wasting their substance on more and 
more gadgets and luxuries. We must accept a new primacy of values 
with education as our highest goal. We must put first things first. 

We must be willing to make sacrifices for ia ation now lest we 
be obliged to make heavier sacrifices later. Let me use the armaments 
program as an example. Why are we suddenly obliged to multiply 
our appropriations for bigger and deadlier missiles? Because policy 
under this administration has been made by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Even our military security, until sputnik woke us up, was sac rificed 
to a balanced budget. As a result, we must now accelerate our plans 
for military offense and defense at a far heavier cost, for it is always 
true that haste makes waste. The same need for a costly crash pro- 
gram in the educational field will arise in the future unless we begin 
at once to appropriate adequate sums for the year-by-year improve- 
ment of education. Of course, the Bureau of the Budget will argue 
all the more strenuously that we spend nothing on education since we 
have now been forced to spend such gigantic sums on missiles and 
satellites. 

Gentlemen, the control of the purse, and thus the making of na- 
tional policy, belongs to the legislative branch of our Government. 
I hope that you will make it clear to the executives who have allowed 
the Bureau of the Budget to usurp these powers that you, the legis- 
lators, put the safety of our country above monetary considerations 
and that in this national crisis we must move quickly to improve the 
quality and quantity of our education throughout the country. Even 
if such a decision on your part would involve higher taxes, 1 am con- 
vinced the American people would be willing to pay them if they 
know how perilous the world is in which they live and must continue 
to live. 

Therefore I call upon you to support primarily H. R. 10763 and in a 
modified form H. R. 10381. Moreover, we should not think of these 
bills as Federal aid—as if it were a form of charity. The Federal 
Government has long recognized its responsibility to share with the 
States and the localities the responsibility for the education of our 
children. Now that share must be increased. 

Gentlemen, the only bill before you that meets the need for school 
construction and for increasing teachers’ salaries—the two most cru- 
cial problems of our public school system—is the one introduced by 
Mr. Metcalf in the House and Senator Murray in the Senate. Other 
witnesses will describe in detail the shortage of trained teachers and 
the shocking conditions of classroom overcrowding often in obsolete 
buildings, that have grown more acute every year in many sections of 
our country. 

As background for my argument, I shall merely state that despite 
all the efforts made by the States and localities approximately 2.3 mil- 
lion children are in excess of present school capacity. We have a 
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shortage now of some 142,000 classrooms. This means that not only 
these 2.3 million children receive an inadequate education. It means 
that they overcrowd the existing school rooms and lower the educa- 
tional standards of millions of other children. At the same time, due 
to the high birthrate we must provide additional classrooms for 1 mil- 
lion more children every year. Despite the extraordinary efforts of 
the States to keep abreast of their school-construction needs, the 
limited financial resources in many old-fashioned communities and 
the new suburban towns are not sufficient to eliminate the classroom 
bottleneck. 

At the same time there is a critical teacher shortage due largely to 
the pitiful salaries they receive in many of our States. 

H. R. 10763 provides $1 billion in the fiscal year 1959 and raises this 
yearly to 4 or 5 billion which the States would be empowered to 
use either for school construction or for the increase of teachers’ sal- 
aries or both, depending on the primacy of their needs. This appro- 
priation added to the continuing efforts of the States and localities 
would enable them gradually to overcome their most acute difficulties. 
If the grants to the States for construction are made quickly enough, 
the program would create needed employment. I cannot help criticiz- 
ing the administration and the Congress for a public-works program 
that calls for highways, housing, and post offices but no schools. For 

every new highway would create new communities and ever ‘y new com- 
munity needs se hools, for which the funds would be lacking. 

But an emergency program for school construction must not be 
allowed to take the place of a long-range program. For we can catch 
up with our educational problems only if we work at their solution 
vear by vear for at least 5 years to come. 

The increase of teachers’ salaries must inevitably accompany any 
program to build more schools if we are to attract young men and 
women in greater numbers, of the quality now needed to improve our 
educational standards. The Nation, since sputnik, is particularly 
concerned with the shortage of science and mathematics teachers. I 
have preached for years that this shortage could never be overcome 
unless salaries were raised. Every year for years we graduated sev- 
eral thousand science teachers only to have most of them absorbed by 
industries that can afford to pay them a living wage. It is futile to 
think we can counteract this trend until teaching salaries are com- 
mensurate with those offered in the business world. 

At the same time, I am opposed to raising the salaries of mathe- 
matics and science teachers while ignoring other salary scales as is 
proposed by the administration bills. Such a procedure would un- 
prakoctergs create difficult problems of administration and destroy 

saching morale in every school in the country. Furthermore, we 
need se ientists who know history, languages, and the social structure 
of which they are an integral and influential part. 

The 1958 parliament of science conducted under the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, stated explicitly: 

Both public policy and the welfare of science require an educational system 
that is strong at all levels and in all fields of knowledge. Efforts to advance 


science at the expense of other fields of learning would harm all fields of learn- 
ing and the society they serve. 
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We hear constantly that Soviet curriculum is overweighted with 
scientific studies and that this is the secret of Russia’s technological, 
economic, and political progress. Gentlemen, this is not true. In the 
Russian 10-year middle school, attended by approximately 30 million 
paps. from 7 to 17 years of age, the curriculum is not only rigorous 
put carefully balanced. As both Russian parents are usually working 
people, Khrushchev is now rapidly developing public boarding 
schools, already attended by 75,000 boys and girls, which, as he put 
it, would complete for students “the transition from the lower stage 
of communism to its higher stage” and “bring up the builders of a new 
society, individuals of great spirit and lofty ideals, wholeheartedly 
serving their people who are marching in the vanguard of all man- 
kind.” To be sure, the Russians emphasize science, but against a back- 
ground of history, literature, languages, and geography. They are 
“marching in the vanguard of all mankind” as they put it and cap- 
turing world leadership because they never send economic or tech- 
nologic al advisers to foreign lands unless they can speak the language 
plus the native dialects, understand the agricultural and economic 
needs of the people whom they are supposed to advise, and under- 
stand enough about their psychology and-customs to win their 
sympathy. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not pointing out how well adjusted the 
Soviet education is to Communist purposes of world domination with 
the idea that we should copy their curriculum. The essence of the 
challenge of Soviet education is this: We must strive to develop an 
educational system and philosophy which will serve the purposes of 
a free society as effectively and imaginatively as the Soviet education 
serves the purposes of despotism. 

In the main this philosophy consists of giving each child the educa- 
tion best suited to his individual capacities. The localities must now 
realize that public education has a responsibility to the Nation. The 
Federal Government, on the other hand, must also realize that the 
diversity of American education must be preserved. Furthermore, 
the time has come when our Federal Government must not only sup- 

ort public education but cooperate closely with the Federal and 
State Departments of Education on certain educational needs of 
various Government agencies. We could make no greater mistake 
than to introduce the authoritarian guidance of the Soviets; but there 
is no reason why our expert school councilors should not point how 
and where our most gifted students could best use their talents to 
serve the Nation. 

For example, if we are going to develop teachers and technologists 
who can speak French, Germa in, Italian, Japanese or Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Hindi, or what not, we shall never produce enough unless they 
are given prospects of a career in which such knowledge can be ap- 
plied. Ignorance of Africa, Eastern, and Far Eastern civilizations 
is as dangerous to our country as ignorance of mathematics and 
science. Henceforth we must regard education not only as the path 
to self-development and an enlightened citizenry, but as an indis- 
pensable means for building a strong nation capable of the world lead- 
ership that has been thrust upon us. 

That is why a scholarship program such as that proposed in H. R. 
10381 is essential. It provides for 40,000 scholarships awarded by the 
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State educational commissions, and during each of the 5 succeeding 
years it authorizes 40,000 additional scholarships every year. Mr. 
Elliott’s term “national defense scholarships,” is well chosen. But 
they should not be confined, as is set forth in other bills to scientific 
studies. Our need for trained personnel is so acute and so varied, 
that the recipients of these scholarships should be chosen on merit, 
and merit includes character and diversity of talent as well as intel- 
lectual achievement. We cannot afford to be sentimental about allow- 
ance for so-called environmentally handicapped students. We have 
more than enough able boys and girls who,do not go to college for 
financial reasons. The educational testing ‘service reports that last 
year 150,000 of our top-grade high-school yraduates did not go to 
college for lack of funds. We must reserve these scholarships for 
those highly qualified students. We cannot afford any other policy. 

Persons awarded scholarships under H. R. 10381 are paid $1,000 
per year, which is less than the average tuition fee at the leading 
private universities. The actual cost to ‘these universities per student 
is between $2,500 and $3,000. If the Federal Government wishes to 
help the private universities as well as the student, the scholarships 
should be increased if the recipient is accepted ‘by one of these 
institutions. 

There is nothing new in this proposal. In the GI bill for scholar- 
ships after World War II a cost-of-instruction allowance was in- 
cluded. 

As these scholarships grow in number from year to year, I have no 
doubt that they will have a galvanizing effect on the ambitions of our 
public-school students not only in the “second: ary but even in the ele- 
mentary grades, If one criticism of our public schools is justified 
it is that our children are not encouraged to work hard enough. 
Partly this is due to the false theory that every child should be pro- 
moted regardless of achievement. Partly it is due to the fact that 
many school curriculums are obsolete and do not grip the children’s at- 
tention. Hard work is the result of intense interest, and interest 
cannot be aroused when the advance of knowledge is not reflected in 
our schools and when the teachers have so many students that their 
energies are sapped by the problem of discipline. Furthermore, the 
overcrowding of our classrooms makes it impossible to separate the 
bright and the subnormal children, This egalitarianism we can no 
longer afford. It is just as discouraging for the children with low 
I()’s as it is for those with high IQ’s. We must now institute the 
several-track system which permits children to progress according 
to their abilities. There is nothing undemocratic about this since the 
children in the lower groups get more individual attention especially 
in remedial reading and move to the next higher group as soon as they 
are ready for promotion. It is indeed the most democratic way of 
educating our children, since it gives each child equality of oppor- 
tunity and the individual attention it needs, 

Such a graded system is all the more necessary now that we must 
absorb in our white schools thousands of Negro children whose educa- 
tion has been neglected and who therefore. lag 2 or 3 years behind 
the white children in scholastic achievement. Without’ a system of 
homogeneous grouping according to individual abilities, the assimila- 
tion of a large proportion of Negro students would retard the educa- 
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tion of the white children. We can overcome this difficulty and im- 
prove the education of both races if the States and communities have 
enough money to accelerate the education of the Negro children and 
make a success of integration. 

To do this we must have not only smaller classes and more young 
teachers of greater ability, but better school equipment, health pro- 
grams, and other auxiliar y services, psychiatric consultants and guid- 
ance experts aware of the stresses and strains to which the Negro 
children, their parents and the teachers themselves are exposed, 
especially during the period of transition. 

Gentlemen, we cannot fail to make a success of school integration, 
if only because we need the talents of all our Negro fellow citizens. 
Therefore the Powell amendment is a great disservice to Mr. Powell’s 
fellow Negroes. To maintain that no State or loc ality which has not 
already integrated its schools should have Federal aid, is shortsighted. 
For the South has a more acute lack of classrooms than any “other 
section of our country. And you cannot desegregate schools you . 
not have. As for the areas where desegregation has been achiev red, 
we do not show the South that with ‘effort, intelligence, and ke 
financial resources, integration can be a success, we shall strengthen 
the revolt of southern reactionaries against the law of the land and 
destroy the unity of our country here at home and its prestige abroad, 

Gentlemen, I have brought up many aspects of our educational 
probiems. I have done it because it is impossible to understand the 
need for Federal support of education to our States and communities 
unless we see and feel and understand the complexity of the prob- 
lems and the urgent need to solve them. 

If the American people recognize that the very future of our 
country will be won or lost in our public classrooms, they will surely 
be willing to pay the price for the Nation’s survival and growth. A 
new world civilization is in the making in this era of r apid evolution. 
The question is: Who will determine its character: The free nations 
or the Communists? I fear our people still entertain the naive con- 
viction that history is on our side necessarily and that western de- 
mocracy will always prevail in its battle against authoritarianism. 
What is more, we actually persuaded the other free peoples to believe 
in us and our boastful attitude. Yet at this very moment we face a 
turning of the tide when more and more of the uncommitted peoples 
are beginning to think that democracy is decadent and that commu- 
nism represents the future need of m: ankind. 

To regain the prestige we used to enjoy in foreign lands we must 
prove that demoer racy has a greater vitality than communism, the 
vitality of a free people determined to preserve their freedom. I ask 
you to imagine what an electrifying influence it should be throughout 
the world, when it becomes known that our great country, the first 
to undertake the revolutionary idea of educating all its citizens, had 
lived up to this faith and begun a new era of giving every child an 
equal opportunity for self- deve ‘lopment. 

That our people are becoming gradually aware of the need to im 
prove our educational system, cost. what it m: Ly is indicated by a re- 

cent poll taken in New Jersey. The vote of adult citizens was 64 
percent that Congress should help the States with Federal support 
of their schools. If you took a similar poll among your constituents, 
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I am sure you would get a similar result. The people are not vocal 
enough because the average citizen is confused by the multiplicity 
of claims on the Federal Treasury. But what are congressional lead- 
ers for, if not to make articulate the priorities of need in their elec- 
toral districts? It is habitual in American thinking that the States 
should support the public schools. But quite apart from the fact 
that most of our States are financially overextended in their attempts 
to keep up with the pressing need for more and better schools, we 
simply cannot wait up the slow tempo of progress if this question is 
left to the States and localities. 

This slow tempo is not due to failure of the people to realize the 
urgency of the problem. Many States and localities are anxious to 
do what they know should be done; they do not lack the will; they 
lack the financial resources. With the deepest sincerity and solemnity 
I wish to say this: It is a sign of moral inertia if we do not develop 
foresight and learn to anticipate the stern demands of our times. Our 
Nation is poised on a watershed. The way we turn now may mean 

salvation or destruction of freedom for us and for mankind. What 
happens to American public education will determine what happens 
to America. And what happens to America will determine the 
course of history for generations to come. 

Thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair at this time has 1 or 2 pointed observations 
to make. But in the hope of saving time, I w ‘ll defer them for the 
present and ask Mr. Metcalf, since he is one of the members of the com- 
mittee proposing legislation, whether at this time he desires to ask the 
witness some questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Meyer, I appreciated the fact that you came out four-square 
for the so-called Metcalf-Murray bill. However, that is not my bill 
any more than it is Senator Murray’s bill. It is the school teachers’ 
bill and the schoolchildren’s bill. I merely introduced it, although it 
was drafted with my assistance elsewhere. It is a bill, I feel, for the 

sachers and the children throughout America. 

You said that: 

The control of the purse and thus the making of national policy belongs to 

the legislative branch of our Government. 
I want to remind you that the President of the United States is a 
part of that legislative branch, and by his veto power, which he has 
exercised generously recently, he sets some of the legislative policy. 
So we must always consider the executive branch, too. 

Do you think that given the money we can have adequate schools 
and the kind e teachers we need everywhere in the United States? 

Mrs. Mryer. I do. It would take time, of course. That is why we 
have to begin, Mr. Metcalf. You cannot make a crash program out 
of education. It has to be built slowly and steadily year after year. 
But if we began now, to the amount of money you appropriate in your 
bill, we could have an excellent school system all over this country in 
5 years. 

Mr. Mercarr. This is what frightens me about the lead that the 
Russians have on us. You quoted Mr. Khrushchev in that statement 
wherein he said that they were always going to be ahead of us. That 
is the question of lead time in our inability to make a crash program. 
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The Russians are ahead of us. They have the lead on us now. If 
it were a technological thing, perhaps we could put twice as many 
people to work. But were are we going to get teachers, and where are 
we going to get the buildings in Which to teach these children # 

Mrs. Meyer. I know that some of the States have said if they had 
the money they could begin construction in 3 months. Others would 
take a little longer. 

As far as teachers are concerned, there is a great effort going on in 
the universities. Only yesterday I read the report of the department 
of education of Harvard University. They are putting teachers in 
schools after 1 year of training and letting them teach under super- 
vision. 

But there are 40 other universities that are cooperating with 
Harvard on this kind of program. 

What we need is not only more teachers but a lot better teachers. 
We are never going to get them unless we pay them decent salaries. It 
is just foolish to think that anybody who can earn $15,000 immediately 
is going to work for $1,500 for the good of the Nation. 

Therefore, I think we show a complete lack of sense of values that 
we have not long ago begun to raise teachers’ salaries all over the 
country. F 

Mr. Battery. I want you to bring me some hope, because I have 
been sitting on another committee studyi ing this related problem, and 
that is the Committee on Space and Astronautics, before which scien- 
tist after scientist has come in and told us that the Russians are ahead 
of us in graduates who are taking metallurgy, ahead of us in people 
who are taking astronomy, and that they are going to stay ahead, 
because as you say, every young man has a chance to develop there. 

Do you believe that if we passed one of these bills and started 
building schools tomorrow, or in 3 months, and started training 
teachers, we could catch up ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Why, we are ahead of the Russians in many things. 
I am not at all discouraged about this situation, and I hope you will 
not be. You cannot measure these things numerically. They may 
be ahead in certain scientific details, for 1 am sure the scientists know 
what they are talking about, and they are ahead of us, I regret to say, 
in the teaching of languages, too. 

But after all, just give our people a chance, Mr. Metcalf, to show 
what they can do. The amount of latent talent in this country that 
is simply wasted because we do not look after the talented child the 
way the Russians do is appalling. We have everything to do with, 
but we need just the money to start us in many sections of the countr y: 

I am not discouraged by this, but I have pictured the thing as it is 
because I do think we must awaken the country to the fact “that we 
have to begin, that we cannot wait. 

Mr. Mercatr. I agree with you. That is one of the reasons I am 
hopeful that we will soon pass one of these bills. I have been rather 
a devil’s advocate, and you have been an advocate on the side of the 
angels. 

Mrs. Meyer. The chairman and I have been at this so long, Mr. 
Metcalf, that I almost feel like saying as they do in the moving pic- 
tures, this is where I came in, when I see him. We have worked side 
by side for about 50 years on this subject. 
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Mr. Mercaur, Last year when we were talking about school con- 
struction, someone—I believe it was in the chamber of commerce, Mr. 
Gwinn—said that there were about 81 Federal aid to education 
programs. 

That has recently brought about the response that a lot of these 
programs are education’s aid to the Federal Government. 

I think I have pointed out that many of our colleges and univer- 
sities that are contracting for research to the Federal Government are 
not getting the cost of construction and cost of the research back. I 
think you have pointed out here that in this scholarship bill we must 
insure that in giving scholarships the boys and girls who go to those 
universities have to repay the cost of instruction. 

Mrs. Meyer. I agree with you entirely, because you are not doing 
the colleges a favor by sending students to them who pay just the 
usual charges. The big universities lose a great deal of money on 
every student. It would be so easy to help the universities if the GI 
model were used, and if, say, one of these scholarship boys were 
accepted by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or one of the other numerous 
first-rate private colleges, there should be a cost of education allow- 
ance. 

You could help 2 situations then with the 1 bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wonder if the language of the bill is adequate to 
take care of that. 

Mrs. Meyer. I do not think so, that that is now included in the bill. 
But it could easily be included. You could just take the GI model 
and use the same sort of method. 

I am very happy, Mr. Metcalf, that you approve of that, because 
my job, of course, is to try to improve the public schools, because I 
think that is the basis of our whole situation. 

Sut I am involved in the fund drives of lots of colleges, and I know 
how hard up they are. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to observe at this time or would 
like the record to show that in the discussion of the school-construction 
bill last year, I produced evidence of 84 existing contracts between 
our Government and the colleges and universities of this country to 
carry on educational projects abroad. Possibly we could have been 
greatly benefited if we had carried on some projects in educating our 
own American people. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, that our staff look 
up the GI bill and prepare an amendment in accordance with the bill 
so that we could talk about it. 

Mrs. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, if anybody doubts my statements about 
Russian education, there are two very good books, one of which I 
happen to have here, The Challenge of Soviet Education, by Mr. 
Counts, who has been over there about 15 times studying the situation; 
and Dr. Karl, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has writ- 
ten an excellent book that is confined to a discussion of the technical 
education that the Russians give their people. But Mr. Counts’ book 
covers the waterfront, and it is enough to make your hair turn gray, 
reading the thing and then thinking of how careless we have been. 

Mr. Mercaur. In Mr. Engle’s bill, which is a school-construction 
bill, and in this teachers’ salary and school-construction bill of which 
T am one of the cosponsors, we have eliminated the matching provision. 
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Heretofore, in these construction bills, we have required that there be 
State matching. This time we have left that out. 

I wish you would comment on that, whether you approve of it or 
disapprove of it. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think we handicap the poorer States if we insist on 
matching. You would help the wealthy States only, because they 
can afford to match anything. But what we need to do is to have 
more equality of standards in education, all through the country. 

Therefore, to insist on this matching is a great mistake, I ‘think, 
especially when we have no time to lose. The urgency of the situation 
makes it all the more necessary not to include the mate hing provision. 

Mr. Mercaur. Has it been your experience that more and more 
school districts are exhausting their local facilities so that fewer 
and fewer could match ? 

Mrs. Meyer. You will have experts here tomorrow, I think, who 
can give you the exact figures on that, Mr. Metcalf. I know that on 
the whole the situation is slightly worse than it has been, although 
the States have spent over $2 billion for several years now on con- 
struction. But I think a technical question like that should be an- 
swered by people who have all the facts and figures at their command. 

Mr. Mercatr. Let me ask you a question that is not so technical, 
then. 

One of the reasons that we formerly had matching provisions was 
to stimulate the districts, the local communities and the States. Do 
you think that, in view of the urgency of the situation, we any longer 
need to stimulate the States ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes; I do. But, as I read the bill, I saw passages 
where the effort the State is making was carefully supervised. 

Mr. Mercatr. There has to be an effort index. 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes. And if they themselves reduced their own con- 
tributions, they would lose their Federal contributions. 

I think that is in your bill, Mr. Metcalf; is it not ? 

Mr. Mercarr. That is right. And that was taken out of the ad- 
ministration bill. It is in Mr. Thompson’s bill. The effort index 
is a part of it. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think that is necessary. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair would again like to interrupt. 

It would not be setting any precedent in outright Federal grants, 
of course. May I remind the members of the sube ‘ommittee that in 
1836, during the second administration of Andrew Jackson, the al 
ernment found itself with some surplus money in the Treasury— 
condition which possibly does not exist at the present time—and we 
passed legislation and distributed that $47 million to the States and 
other members of the Union for the purpose of building school build- 
ings. Most of them used it for the purpose of building school build- 
ings. As far as I know, it did not materially affect our constitutional 
structure and did not change the American way of life except prob- 
ably to provide a little more education for the general public. 

So we would not be setting any precedent if we made a grant like 
they did in 1836, because it has alre: ady been done. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, would you mind an observation ? 

You said in your statement that we had the money then but we do 
not have it now. 
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Mr. Batiey. I am going to say to the gentleman from New York 
that I have been in the Congress now for 12 years, and we have never 
had a balanced budget since I have been here; and if I stay another 12 
we will not have a balanced budget. So I am not worried too much 
about it. 

Mrs. Meyer. And if we care only about balancing the budget when 
our Nation is absolutely in danger, somebody else will be balancing 
the budget for us. 

Mr. Battry. May I at this time accord some time to the gentleman 
from New York and remind him that we still have two additional 
witnesses. But I do want Mr. Gwinn at this time to have some oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I remind the chairman that we have only two on 
our side this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I gather from Mrs. Meyer’s testimony all through 
that she is rather impatient with the w sania of a free state. 

You do not think we are doing it very well. Is that right? 

Mrs. Meyer. Mr. Gwinn, when I hear the expressions of some of 
the members of that free society who cannot res ilize the need for prog- 
ress, me n Ido get impatient, very. Don’t you? 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, is your cure to exercise power from the Central 
Government to see to it that they do what they ought to do? 

Mrs. Meyer. That sounds like the things you: alwi ays say, Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have been asking you that’ question a long time, and I 
have never had an answer. 

Mrs. Meyer. The answer I have given you repeatedly is that the 
public schools of America are so deeply embedded in the community 
that no Federal Government could never dictate to our town what the 
program should be, and you know it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Lam not sure of that. 

Mrs. Meyer. As a member of the Bronxville community, can you 
see the Federal Government dictating to Bronxville just because it 
happened to give you a little money foraschool? No. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are not for running any chance. I will tell you 
that. 

I think you would not go so far as to say that all the States fall into 
a condition of immunity from control. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think I had better explain to the other Congressmen 
that we come from the same county, except that he comes from the 
southern district. Iam not responsible for him. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have often been glad that Mrs. Meyer spent most of 
her time here in Washington. 

Mrs. Meyer, you would not s ay that New York State is not doing 
as good a job as it would do under the prodding of the Federal Govern- 
ment that you are talking about, sted ony 

Mrs. Myer. New York State can use some money, and New York 
City particularly. We would not have all those gangs fighting each 
other if there were decent schools of the quality and character that are 
needed for these teen-age youngsters. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you say that the whole United States is in a default 
which ean bee “ by money from Washington ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I said quite clearly, sir, that I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong er our schools that money in time cannot cure, because 
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we have tremendous resources of educational leadership that can use 
that money intelligently and build up the schools and the curriculum. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now let us get at the business and see if freedom works 
at all anywhere. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think that is a very large question for this hearing. 

Mr. Gwinn. And let us see whether any freedom works at all any- 
where that does not need Federal money. 

Mrs. Meyer. You mean you want people to have the freedom to 
starve, for instance. 

Mr. Gwinn. In this country is freedom—which you say should be 
the very purpose of an educational system—really working anywhere, 
according to your testimony, that does not need a prod or a help or a 
control, or at least money from the Federal Government 

Mrs. Meyer. Freedom cannot exist, sir, except under favorable con- 
ditions. We are a very fortunate country, because we have had these 
tremendous resources and have developed them intelligently. But you 

canot have freedom in countries that have not enough to eat. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know; but that is not the question I asked you, Mrs. 
Meyer. 

Mrs. Meyer. What is your question, sir ? 

Mr. Gwinn. You leave me greatly disturbed when you compare the 
United States and freedom as we practice it to the progress of Russia. 
I just wonder whether, when you traveled over these United States, 
you saw any good examples of a free society working. 

Mrs. Meyer. It works magnificently. But that does not mean it 
cannot be improved. 

Mr.Gwinn. Yousay: 

I wish to make a flat statement at the outset of my testimony on behalf of 
Federal support for education, namely, that there is nothing wrong with our 
public school system that money cannot cure. 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes, sir; and in the very next paragraph I explain 
why. I will read it again if you would like me to. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but you say that that would make possible small 
classes in well-equipped buildings. 

Mrs. Meyer. And it would make possible more and better teachers, 
I said; better equipment. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not really want to make that statement flat, 
though, with all that explanation, do you, that money is the answer / 

Mrs. Merer. One reason I make it so flat is because you always go 
around saying, “Money is not everything.” 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I believe that. 

I will quote Rickover and Teller, great educators : 

I do not think the money is the entire problem with our school system. I do 
not think Congress is going to lick this educational problem simply by appropriat- 
ing a lot of money. 


I could not tell how much you thought it would take. 
We always do that. 
Maybe that is the trouble with our system of education. 


If we have a military problem we will appropriate another billion and a half 
dollars, then that is finished. 

If we have a school problem we think we can lick it by money. 

I do not think that is the answer at all. 
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Mr. Upati. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Upatt. I recall Admiral Rickover’s testimony. Although he 
said what you have quoted for us a few weeks ago, he also said that he 
thought that science teachers—he is one of those people that want to 
put all the emphasis there—ought to be doubled in number. 

Mrs. Meyer. He also came out in one of his speeches, if I recall cor- 

rectly, for Federal aid for that purpose; and if he is willing to have 
Federal aid for his purpose, why not for the general use of schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mrs. Meyer, you know for years and years we have tried 
to find a formula by which we could help those States or communities 
that need help, and we have not been able to find any formula that 
Congress could adopt. 

Mrs. Meyer. Mr. Gwinn, a formula is being used right now this 
minute for the schools in the impacted areas, and the formula is work- 
ing beautifully. And this formula would, too. 

Mr. Mercaur. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Gwinn. [ yield. 

Mr. Mercaur. In the impacted areas, Mrs. Meyer, the Federal Gov- 
ernment goes directly to the local school district. There is not any 
intervening State agency. If ever there was a time when Uncle Sam 
sat on that school board, he does in that impacted bill. And there 
has not been a single bit of evidence presented to this committee of any 
improper Feder al control as a result of that direct activity of the 
Federal Government right down there in the local district. 

Mrs. Meyer. That is right, Mr. Metcalf. And, what is more, the 
cost of administering that bill is less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Gwinn. I am sorry I cannot yield further at the moment. 

It is obvious there is no comparison with the Federal Government 
appropriating money for a militarily impacted area, because the Fed- 
eral Government pays no taxes there, and these appropriations are in 
lieu of taxes, to help the school districts where the Federal Government 
is making planes and guns and that sort of thing. If it paid taxes 
as in other areas, we would not have to have this bill at all, 

But I must go on and ask one more question. 

After setting forth in something like 10 pages here the adverse com- 
parison, the unfortunate comparison between our progress and Rus- 
sia’s progress, you say on page 11 that— 





We just strive to develop an educational system and philosophy which will 
serve the purposes of a free society as effectively and imaginatively as the Soviet 
education serves the purposes of despotism. 

It is obvious that what is taught and the philosophy of education 
that is being taught in that statement is the vital consideration of all 
of us; is it not ? 

Mrs. Meyer. It should be. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, money is not necessarily the cure for all things 
that may be the matter with our educational system, is it? 

Mrs. Meyer. You are saying the equivalent of “We have to eat to 
live, but it does not take any money to buy the food.” 

You do not live in a vacuum. You cannot have a philosophy that 
is not an action program. And action programs on a nationwide 
basis are expensive, and the schools have been so dependent on the 
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real estate tax that they have reached almost the limit of what you 
can tax real estate, 

Mr. Gwinn. Mrs. Meyer, you do not want to say, surely, what 
you have been saying about any one of the activities of this United 
States, including education. 

Mrs. Meyer. Why not? What have I said that is so bad? 

Mr. Gwinn. That money is the cure even for a bad philosophy that 
we may be teaching in our present school system at some places. 

Mrs. Meyer. I said nothing of the sort. You misinterpret the wit- 
ness’ statement, I said that to implement a philosophy in an action 
program takes money. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then maybe we could agree on this: That we just 
make sure, whatever the Federal Government does with money, that 
we do not finance a school system with a bad philosophy of educ ation. 

Mrs. Meyer. You need not worry about that. The educators will 
take care of that. 

Mr. Gwinn. With money. 

Mrs. Meyer. If they get the money, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. THompson. Mrs. Meyer, first I want to compliment you very, 
very much on your statement, and even more for all the work that 
you have done over the years in this field. 

I do not know whether you are aware of it or not, but on March 12, 
thirteen members from this side of the aisle wrote to President 
Eisenhower. 

Mrs. Meyer. I saw that. I was very glad of it, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

And on April 2, we received a letter back from Sherman Adams. 

Mrs. Meyer. I did not hear of the answer. What was it? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I would like to read it into the record now. This 
was addressed to Mr. Perkins, who was the senior of the signers. One 
or two members of the committee agreed with the letter but, because 
of their positions on the committee, felt they should not sign. 

The President has asked me to reply to a recent letter signed by you and 12 of 
your colleagues about Federal aid for school construction. 

This year the President did not recommend enactment of several programs 
he had previously advocated. Among these was Federal help for classroom 
construction, which he proposed in 3 prior years, but for which Congress did not 
enact the necessary legislation. 

Schoolroom shortages were not remedied during these years, and it became 
clear that the Nation faced additional pressing educational needs. 

In response to those needs, while deferring another recommendation on con- 
struction help, the President proposed a new program to stimulate improvement 
in areas of education closely related to national security. It is our hope that 
the Congress will now move without delay to enact this program largely oriented 
to the sciences. 

The subject of school construction along with other proposals which were de- 
ferred remains under continuing study. If changing circumstances indicate 
that any of these programs should again be recommended to the Congress, the 
administration will, of course, take necessary action. 

The President appreciates the interest which prompted you and your colleagues 
to write. 

Personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 
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I am delighted on rereading this letter to see that— 


If changing circumstances indicate that any of the programs should again be 
recommended, the administration will take necessary action. 

Mrs. Meyer. That sounds encouraging, does it not, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Fairly, although it is in Pentagonese, really. 

Mrs. Meyer. A little bit. 

But there is a ray of hope there, anyway. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

I hope that the President got to see a copy of Mr. Adams’ letter. 

In response to this, our earlier letter said that we had set aside our 
personal predilections. We, the signers of this letter, very strongly 
approve of the Metcalf-Murray or the NEA bill. We are very much in 
favor of Federal aid for classroom construction along with the Hill- 
Elliott bills, and we are interested in getting what best we can. 

Subsequently, in order to assist the White House in making its 
ultimate decision, we decided that I should introduce the adminis- 
tration’s own bill of the 84th Congress of last year. So I have intro- 
duced their own bill in order to help them. 

I cannot see how, if we can convince them that our problems are 
other than just scientific, they can resist helping us pass their own 
bill. So we have this additional factor. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think that was very adroit. 

Mr. THompson. One has to be when one deals with very adroit peo- 
ple. 

I agree very strongly with something indicated in your statement, 
that scientific education alone is not the answer; we must have the hu- 
manities as well. I am not going to transgress further on the com- 
mittee’s time except to say once again that your statement is, I think, 
extremely outstanding and well “thought out and sound. I, along 
with you, do not fear the Federal Government as much as our col- 
league from New York, the distinguished Mr. Gwinn, and the Amer- 
ican Legion do. 

Mrs. Meyer. I am grateful for New Jersey approval, Mr. Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Udall? 

Mr. Upatu. I just wanted to explore one subject. You hardly need 
help in presenting your case, Mrs. Meyer. 

Is it your opinion that whether the States can or cannot do the job 
in the educational field—I am sure Mr. Gwinn and I would have a good 
argument if we went into that field. Are they doing it? Is there 
evidence that the States are meeting this new chs lenge, if there is a 
new challenge ? 

Mrs. Meyer. There is a great deal of evidence in the increased ex- 
penditure for school construction and the raising of teachers’ sala- 
ries. The States have really made gigantic efforts. But in spite of 
that, they have not been able to cope with the problem. 

Mr. Upatr. Do you foresee that they will, unless there is some kind 
of aid given ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Education has become a very costly thing, Mr. Con- 
gressman, what with the laboratories they need and the other equip- 
men that is needed to keep up with the knowledge of the day. The 
cost is so great that I am sure we cannot in the long run get enough 
money for the schools out of the real-estate tax. That goes back ‘to 
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simpler days, when that was the main source of taxation. It was 
enough for the schools when we had smaller schools, a smaller popu- 
lation. They did pretty well. But the whole complexity of educa- 
tion is such now that it is bound to grow more expensive. 

Mr. Upatu. And it is related, too, is it not, to the complexity of life 
on the planet and the responsibilities that our Government has? 

It seems to me essentially what you are saying to the committee 
is that the only way you can have a national program, a national pol- 
icy, the only way you can educate to meet the demands of our time 
is to have some sort of Federal participation, not in telling them how 
to educate children, but at least in providing some of the ‘muscle and 
the wherewithal to get the job done. Is that not it? 

Mrs. Meyer. Exactly. Precisely. 

Mr. Upatu. What responsibility, you are asking us, do the States 
have for national defense or for meeting the Russian trend ¢ 

Most of the State legislatures, it seems to me, can hardly see fur- 
ther than the ends of their own noses when they get to these big prob- 
lems. Who should expect them to? 

For one, I welcome the vision of the whole broad problem which I 
am afraid has been lacking in the country, and I see it as a danger 
just as you do. 

That is all I have. 

Mrs. Meyer. I wish that the Congress could get the cooperation of 
the community’s people. The country really needs to be alerted to the 
urgency of this problem. I thought for a little while, after Sputnik, 
that the people were really concerned. But the research we have 
done only a little while ago shows that they think that the missiles 
program will be adequate. 

There is not the intensity of desire to improve education that there 
should be in our country. If our advertising agencies would do pro- 
grams on that to alert the people over the radio and TV of this prob- 
lem, then I think we would get results more quickly. 

Mr. THompson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. I might say, Mrs. Meyer, that in this connection, I 
have recently completed. tabulating a poll of 50,000 of my constituents. 

Mrs. Meyer. That is what I am quoting. 

Mr. Txuompson. That was Dr. Gallup’s. The poll that we took 
showed a result within 1 percent. We are 66 percent in my con- 
gressonial district. 

Mrs. Mryrr. That is splendid. 

Mr. Tuompson. So that I think your statement that if each of us 
would take an impartial poll of public opinion, we would find that 
this is a nationwide attitude is correct. 

Mr. Upatt. I gave a speech to an organization recently of a tenor 
similar to yours in trying to sketch in what I see as the big problem 
confronting the country, and I was asked at the siesta how 
this message could be gotten to the American people. Of course, this 
is part of the process here today, and people can write their Con- 
gressmen, and so on. 

But to me, we are going to fail to perceive the crisis and move to 
meet it until we have leadership at the national level. 
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I told them I knew of only one person who, if he wanted to and 
saw this picture, could get an hour of free television time to tell it to 
all the American people. And I am afraid until we get that broad 
view of it, until someone sees it roughly in the terms that you do, 
we are not going to meet it. 

Mrs. Meyer. But I was hoping that this would be a time that the 
Congressmen themselves, realizing the urgency as you gentlemen all 
do, would take the leadership. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to say that one person does not need an hour 
of television time. All he needs is about a half-hour on the telephones 
to 4 or 5 key congressional leaders. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Upatu. I will yield. 

Mr. Gwinn. I just took out of the drawer here the list of Con- 
gressmen, the number on the Democratic side and the number in the 
House, and I remembered that in the House itself the Democratic 
Party has a majority of about 30 and the Congress is the only body 
that initiates and passes legislation. The President can propose, 
but he cannot pass it. There is nothing to indicate that he would 
veto a bill on education that this House might pass. 

Now, I ask the gentleman from New Jersey why the Democratic 
Party does not take action instead of talking about the President? 

Mr. Tuompson. For the first time in the history of the Congress, 
a Democratic committee reported a school construction bill. I hope 
the gentleman is not suggesting that simply because we are in the 
majority, the minority ‘abdicates its responsibility to the Nation. 
The President has already abdicated his in this connection. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to say this—— 

Mr. THompson. I promise the gentleman that he will have an op- 
portunity to vote on a school construction bill before this Congress 
is over, in the committee, at least. And I thank him for his offer of 
assistance. 

Mr. Gwinn. I appreciate the willingness of the majority, that has 
the control of the whole business, that they still give us, the minority, 
a chance to vote. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bary. Mrs. Meyer, may I express on behalf of the whole sub- 
committee our deep appreciation for your appearance here and the 
forceful manner in which you have presented this problem to the com- 
mittee. My only regrets are that your appearance here and the in- 
formation you have conveyed to the committee will not get as good a 
national distribution as I would like to see it get. 

May I thank you for your commendations in behalf of my efforts to 
do something for the youth of the Nation. May I join you ia saying 
that I recall right now a quotation from the Bible: 


We will stand at Armageddon and battle for the Lord. 


T am still in the fight. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you, sir. I wish to thank all the members of 
the committee, too, for their consideration. 

Mr. Batrry. At this time the committee will be pleased to hear 
from representatives of the national parents and teachers group. 
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Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, the national legislative officer, is not able 
to be present today, and the very brief argument of the parents and 
teachers group will be presented by Mrs. Edward R. Gray, a member 
of the District of Columbia parents and teachers group. 

We shall be glad to have you identify yourself to the reporter and 
proceed, Mrs. Gray, with your statement. 

Mrs. Gray, Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Gwinn, and 
Mr. Metcalf. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, CHAIRMAN OF LEGIS- 
LATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
PRESENTED BY MRS. EDWARD R. GRAY 


Mrs. Gray. Iam Mrs. Edward R. Gray, a member of the Washing- 
ton committee on legislation of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I am here today because Mrs. Jenkins, our chairman of 
legislation, had made prior commitments that prevent her presence in 
Washington at this time. In the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers we are all volunteers, and in that capacity I am proud to be 
able to come before you today as the chosen spokesman for a group 
representing over 11 million memberships. 

May I interrupt my prepared testimony at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
to comment on your opening remarks when you spoke of the mothers 
of the country being the people who were concerned about children. 
T cannot let that opportunity pass to say that there are millions of 
fathers who are also members of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and I am sure they are just as much concerned about 
the problem as are the mothers. 

Mr. Battery. May the Chair suggest that they are not quite as active 
in the Parents and Teachers Association as they are in the chamber of 
commerce. 

Mrs. Gray. First of all, I should make clear that at this time, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers is not officially endorsing 
any one specific bill. We believe, nevertheless, that it is important to 
explain the principles on which our organization has established its 
official policies and on which our legis!: ative action program is based. 
It is with that understanding that we welcome this opportunity to 
appear. 

Basic to our legislation program is the belief that the free public 
school system should be maintained and strengthened. Under the 
section dealing with Federal aid for education in our legislation 
policies is included, among others, the following provisions: 

Federal funds should be appropriated for the purpose of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity among the several States and Territories, with provisions 
insuring : 

(1) Distribution according to need, such need to be determined on the basis 
of facts that shall serve as a basis for an apportionment formula; 

(2) Minimum Federal and maximum local control; and 

(3) Encouragement to the States and Territories to put forth their best efforts 
to equalize educational opportunities within their own boundaries. 

In addition, meeting in September 1957, after the disheartening 
defeat of school construction aid in the House last summer, the 
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National board of managers of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers pledged themselves in these words : 

We shall redouble our efforts to secure legislation that will provide for aid 
from the Federal Government to States and Territories, so that local com- 
munities can expand their school building construction. 

These objectives, may I point out, were developed long before 
sputnik. That sputnik has served to focus public attention on our 
education system to an unprecedented degree, we regard as wholesome 
and encouraging. Furthermore, it represents a challenge to our or- 
ganization that we gladly accept. May I add that we would be among 
the first to recognize and admit that our public school systems are not 
perfect. No human institution is perfect. They all can be improved. 
From the beginning our members have been keenly aware of the 
needs for improvement and have dedicated themselves to promote 
the welfare of children and youth in the home, school, church, and 
community. 

To the doubting Thomases and chronic critics of any program to 
aid education on the part of the Federal Government, I should also 
like to point out that we share with Secretary Folsom of Health, 
Education, and Welfare his conviction expressed in a recent speech. 
He said: 

I do not believe we need to alter our basic concepts of the meaning and pur- 
pose of education. Never in history has a nation provided so much education for 
so many people. I believe that we should not swerve from our fundamental 
concept that the purpose of education is to enable each individual to achieve 
his highest potential. 

We have faith that American educators are doing their best. 

We are also convinced that local communities and State govern- 
ments are sincerely trying to cope with the accumulated ircbheina of 
nearly three decades and that they will continue to do so. Quoting 
again from our legislation program, we maintain that : 

The effective solution of problems caused by the acute shortage of class- 

rooms for the Nation’s children requires action at all levels of government: 
local, Territorial, State, and National. The need for classrooms grows more 
acute, even as States and communities are constantly bettering their own efforts 
to finance their own programs of school construction. 
We believe that the citizens of this country have an inescapable obli- 
gation to give increased moral and financial support to education if 
the American school system is to be able to meet the challenges of the 
present as well as of the future. 

We have appeared before the committees of the Congress in the past 
to call attention to the unmet needs of our educational system, espe- 
cially the shortage of classrooms. We have also been aware of the 
other shortages, of the need for qualified teachers, for more and better 
counseling and guidance, and of problems of school dropouts, of health 
programs, of the needs of exceptional children, both the gifted and 
the handicapped. 

How can our consciences remain clear when we know that our public 
schools are short this year by more than 140,000 classrooms and 135,000 
qualified teachers, when we know that millions of children are losing 
educational opportunities with each passing day? A school con- 
struction bill such as H. R. 11530, for example, passed quickly and 
put into operation, could provide greatly needed assistance in remedy- 
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ing this shortage of classrooms, and at the same time it would have 
the added value of being a sound method of contributing to the alle- 
viation of the current economic recession. Again this year, we must 
ask: Are not our children more important than highways and post 
offices? If necessary, highways and post offices could be postponed. 
Children’s needs cannot wait. 

A substantial program of Federal aid to education now is inm- 
perative. Of course the wealthiest country in the world can afford 
the cost. With a gross national product of $414.7 billions in 1956, 
it is really shocking that only 3 percent of this product was expended 
upon public education. With a continued expansion in this economic 
growth which we have every reason to expect in the future, it is in- 
credible that anyone could honestly believe that we could not afford 
the costs of educating our growing population in an ever-improving 
program of education. To cite an example that the highways pro- 
gram inevitably suggests, General Motors or any other successful 
business did not grow into a billion-dollar corporation by refusing 
to pay its skilled workers an attractive wage nor by failure to build 
efficient factories. How can we demand superior results of an edu- 
cational system unless we are willing to pay for the quality our 
children deserve ? 

We urge, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that this committee take the 
leadership in reporting out a bill or bills to give financial assistance 
to education that will be worthy of our great educational traditions 
so that all Americans may be proud of and have faith in the results 
that a democracy is capable of achieving in the field of education. It 
is action that is needed now. We hope no one will cavil over minor 
objections, or differences in approach, or partisan attitudes that can 
only delay all progress. 

All children are our children wherever they may live. Their edu- 
cation and their welfare are our best investment in the future. They 
are the concern of all of the people everywhere. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mrs. Gray. 

Mr. Metcalf, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mrs. Gray for her 
usual splendid statement. 

It is always nice to have you appear before the committee and to 
have you make your contribution, which is always informative and 
helpful. 

he I gathered it, your organization has not taken any position with 
respect to aid for teachers’ salaries. 

Mrs. Gray. Not as such at the present time, Mr. Metcalf. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Mercartr. However, you have a forthright position on Federal 
aid for school construction in all the States. 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, that we have reaffirmed. I think I may have 
bored people by enumerating all the details of our policy, but I felt 
it needed to appear in the record so that it would be clear to everyone. 

Mr. Metcarr. Of course, indirectly, aid for school construction 
would be aid for operation and maintenance features, teachers’ sal- 
aries, purchasing of laboratory equipment, and all of those other 
things. 
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Mrs. Gray. Certainly. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would aid the financing of the local districts and 
allow the school districts in the States to devote more of their income 
toward salaries and maintenance. 

Mrs. Gray. That is correct. 

May I say in addition, Mr. Metcalf, that there is nothing in our 
program, of course, that opposes any stand on teachers’ salaries as 
such. It is just that we bend over backward, since we are such a large 
organization, to be sure that we have gone through the appropriate 
channels in getting authority from the members to speak for them, 
and there has not. been any proposal on teachers’ salaries as such pre- 
sented to all of the State congresses, so that the necessary 30 could 
have endorsed it by this morning. 

Mr. Mercarr. H. R. 10763 and the companion bills in the Senate 
are for school construction; payment of $25 per capita could be used 
for school construction. So, insofar as that goes, you support that 
plan, or the plan advocated by Mr. Thompson, and you specifically 
mentioned Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill and others. 

Mrs. Gray. Yes, that iscorrect. I probably should have enumerated 
all of them, but did not do so. 

Mr. Mercatr. It was my understanding that you are urging the 
committee to work out some plan for Federal aid for school construe- 
tion, and whether it is a $25 per capita contribution or the rather 
complex formula set up in the administration bill, you would support 
either of those methods or any others. 

Mrs. Gray. That is correct. We do not feel that it is our place 
really to go into the technical provisions of the bills. We think that 
that should be left to the experts on the subject. 

Mr. Mercatr. As long as there is a minimum of Federal and a 
maximum of local control. 

Mrs. Gray. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrtxy. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mrs. Gray, I did not get from your testimony any no- 
tion that you went as far as the answer to Mr. Metcalf’s questions 
might indicate. You very definitely suggest that whatever the Fed- 
eral Government does, it should make : appropriations on a needs basis. 
Is that not so? 

Mrs. Gray. Certainly, it is on the basis of needs. But we feel quite 
strongly that the need has been very clearly demonstrated to be na- 
tionwide and on all phases of education at this point, Mr. Gwinn. 
While we have supported in the past school construction, we did that 
with the understanding, of course, re that seemed to be what there 
was hope of getting action on last year, for example. 

Mr. Gwinn. By needs, did you a mean those States that demon- 
strated a need for Federal aid? 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. We mean the States that have demonstrated a 
need for Federal aid. But there again, I say the need is very wide- 
spread. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but you would have to leave that to the States, 
I take it, as to whether or not they needed it or not; would you not? 
You would not impose Federal aid on States that did not want it or 
need it. 
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Mrs. Gray. I have not thought in terms of imposing Federal aid. 
I cannot imagine any of the States that would feel that it was not 
a very welcome asset to their program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you know whether any States have actually come 
forward in any official way or any school districts have come to Con- 

ress setting forth their needs and asking for Federal aid and if so, 
ae many ¢ - 

Mrs. Gray. I do not have figures here this morning, Mr. Gwinn. 
I know that there are some school districts that have said they did 
not need Federal aid. There are others that say they do, but I do not 
have a list of those here. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does your Congress take the attitude that New York 
and California, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan need Federal 
aid ¢ 

Mrs. Gray. There are certainly evidences of needs, particularly in 
the suburban communities that have grown up around the big cities. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, the richest areas of all. 

Mrs. Gray. That is granted, certainly. But there are still many 
evidences that we can give of crowding, of double sessions in the 
richest communities of all; yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, you would say that Washington in its wisdom 
and its power and goodness should appropriate money for Mont- 
gomery County in Maryl: and, out around the Chevy Chase area, and 
money for Scarsdale and Bronxville, and money for the Main Line 
in Pennsylvania just out of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bamey. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Gwin. I must in due respect: yield to my chairman. 

Mr. Bairry. In past hearings held before this committee there was 
testimony plac ed in the record here to the effect that one of the most 
impovel! rished districts in the whole United States was a little rural 
district in the State of New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. But Mrs. Gray is not talking about that little com- 
munity up in the Adirondack Mountains. She is talking about those 
less enlightened, less sacrificial elements in society that enjoy ex- 
traordina ry wei alth, that I take it should be prodded to do their duty. 

Mrs. Gray. I think everyone should be made to see, Mr. Gwinn, that 
the needs of education have not been met. I do not think it is a 
matter entirely of wealth or of extreme poverty. I think perhaps you 
and I are in agreement in one thing, in that the matter is not solely 
a matter of money. You questioned our previous witness, Mrs. 
Meyer, about that. I would agree with you, Mr. Gwinn, that it is not a 
matter solely of money. But I am equally convinced that there is 
going to be no cure without a substantial amount of money put into 
our educational system. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like to ask one or two other questions. 

From a politician’s point of view, when you say on page 1 that you 
represent over 11 million memberships, that is a lot of votes, 

Mrs. Gray. Mr. Gwinn, perhaps I might say at that point that I 
represent them as you do all of the district in Bronxville and West- 
chester County. Not everybody votes for you, either. 

Mr. Gwinn. No. 

Mrs. Gray. And it may be that we have members who would sup- 
port the chamber of commerce point of view, for example, in our 
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PTA’s. But in any case, through our very democratic system of 
taking the reports of our State C ongresses ‘which do vote on these 
matter s, we are authorized to speak for the majority of our members. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think that we must come to an agreement between 
us on that, that my majority is nothing like as large ¢ as I would like to 
have it, and that may be true of your parents and teachers member- 
ship. 

Do you separate chapters vote on this question? And how many 
chapters, roughly, do you have / 

Mrs. Gray. We have 52, counting the territories, each State, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gwinn. No; I mean your local chapters. Do you have as 
many chapters as you have school districts, roughly? Probably not. 

Mr. Baier. It is 37,000, I believe. 

Mrs. Gray. I would say we have far more local chapters than school 
districts, because each separate school is a separate PTA unit. How 
we vote on these policies is determined entirely by each State Con- 
gress. Each State organization has its own method of voting. 
Either they do it as an ‘annual convention or in some other way. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only communication you get from the State of 
Indiana, we will say, will be the communication from the State PTA. 
Is that right? I mean the central headquarters. 

Mrs. Gray. We get individual ones as well, Mr. Gwinn. They are 
permitted, of course, to write in suggestions, comments, and support 
to our national chairman, Mrs. Jenkins, whom I am representing. 

Mr. Gwinn. But Mrs. Gray, you do not have any idea at all what 
the attitude of the 37,000, or whatever the number is of the separate 
chapters of PTA, what their position is on this subject, on this bill? 

Mrs. Gray. I have as much idea as they choose to send in to us. 
Some of them send them in, and some of them do not. However, they 
are provided with the opportunity for doing so if they want to. And 
usually, as we all know, the people who object to things violently are 
the ones that report. But we have not had widespread objection. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just one question. 

How many States and how many separate chapters, roughly, have 
sent in their vote for any one of these bills, or the substance of them, 
and how many have sent in their objection ¢ 

Mr. Battery. The Chair will have to interrupt again at this point. 
I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman from New York the second 
time, but if he will look in the record of the heari ings, in the data filed 
in support of the position of the parents and teachers association, he 
will find 100,000 or so direct expressions from local PTA organizations 
in favor of school construction, by the hundreds and thousands, be- 

cause I had them filed, not as a p: wrt of the testimony, but as reference 
material for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean by hundreds and thousands—— 

Mr. Bamtey. Out of the 37,000. 

Mr. Gwinn. Out of the 37,000. 

Mr. Batrry. I do not know that there was a majority of them, possi- 
bly not, but it is enough to show that the Parent-Teachers Association 
of the United States is definitely back of this ty pe of legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Insofar as they have filed their requests. 

Mr. Barry. As far as I need to know. 
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Mrs. Gray. Mr. Gwinn, I made it clear at the beginning that I was 
not speaking for any p: irticular bill, simply because in the case, for 
example, of the administration bill dealing with sc holarships and that 
program, we have not heard from all of our organizations yet. The 
replies are coming in. I do not have the number as of today to testify 
specifically for that bill. 

That is just why I kept it general in terms of the policies which our 
organization is suppor ting. 

Mr. Battery. Mrs. Gray, will your group possibly desire to file iater 
on your position on the proposal for scholarships ? 

Mrs. Gray. That is very possible, yes. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure Chairman Elliott of the other subcommittee 
will be pleased to know that you are going on record. 

Mr. Gwinn. There is one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Gray, will you estimate how many chapters you have heard 
from at all in the National Congress of Parents and Teachers on this 
subject, for or against ? 

Mrs. Gray. Mr. Gwinn, I cannot supply that, in all honesty, this 
morning. I would have to get that from Mrs. Jenkins and the na- 
tional chairman. Replies would come to her, the national chairman, 
and not to me as a member of her committee here in Washington. I 
simply donot havethem.  . 

Mr. Batrzxy. Again, the chairman would like to observe the record 
will show there are 10 times as many of those as there were of the 
gentleman from New York’s Chamber of Commerce and taxpayers. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mrs. Gray, you are familiar with the office of Mrs. 
Jenkins, are you not ? 

Mrs. Gray. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Gwinn. And with the records that you have there. 

Would you personally estimate how many separate chapters of 
PTA have registered their desire for any one of the bills before this 
committee ? 

Mrs. Gray. Those reports would go to the national office in Chicago, 
Mr. Gwinn. I do not have the information here. I have not been in 
Chicago for some months now, and T should have been foresighted 
enough to have asked the question, but I do not have the information 
here to make even a wild guess. It would have no value at all. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you just file a statement when you ascertain the 
facts? : . 

Mrs. Gray. I shal be glad to. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be of how many separate chapters, I do 
not mean States; and if you have them by States, I think it would 
be very interesting to the committee to know what percentage have 
filed such requests or approval of Federal aid as covered by any one 
of these bills. 

Mrs. Gray. I shall be glad to see what I can get for you. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman? 

Will you, as a part of that, file the procedure by which your legis- 
lative policies are adopted ? 

Mrs. Gray. I would be glad to, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. Mrs. Gray. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 
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Mr. Battery. At this time the Chair notes the presence in the com- 
mittee room of the distinguished member of the full Committee on 
Education and Labor, Mr. Griffin of Michigan. The next witness 
is from the State of Michigan and personally known to our distin- 
guished colleague. I would like at this time to have him take a minute 
to introduce the next witness. 

Mr. Grirrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is my privilege to present to the subcommittee Prof. Francis W. 
Beedon, who is on the faculty at the Muskegon Junior College in my 
Ninth Congressional District, and who has been very active in the 
Michigan Education Association, and has been president of that 
organization and represents Michigan as a member of the National 
Education Association. 

I know that you will enjoy and be enlightened by Mr. Beedon’s 
testimony. 

It is nice to have you here, Mr. Beedon. 

Mr. Barter. Thank you, Mr. Griffin. 

You may identify yourself to the reporter and proceed with your 
statement, Mr. Beedon. 

Mr. Beevon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I especially appreciate 
my Congressman’s coming here and giving me that very pleasant 
introduction. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. BEEDON, PROFESSOR, MUSKEGON 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Mr. Beepon. I am Francis W. Beedon, a social studies instructor at 
Muskegon Community College, Muskegon, Mich., and the immediate 
past president of the Michigan Education Association, a 50,000- 
member State organization of the teachers. And, as I intended to 
say, I am also a constituent of the very able young Congressman from 
Michigan, Mr. Griffin. 

I have been a member of the resolutions committee of both the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Michigan Education Association 
and have thus gained an excellent idea of the opinions of the large 
majority of American teachers concerning the position of the Federal 
Government in relation to the schools of the Nation. 

The platform of the Michigan Education Association calls for the 
acceptance of Federal responsibility for partial financial support for 
the public schools of America in the following words: 

That the Federal Government assume its rightful responsibility in American 
education by providing Federal funds for the construction and operation of 
public elementary and secondary schools so that a reasonable basic educational 
system may be maintained, provided that all such funds be disbursed through 
the State school agency without Federal control. 

That a considerable growth in acceptance of this principle has taken 
place within the last 6 months appears certain, as the realization has 
come to the people of our Nation that more than ever before, the basic 
education of our children is a primary measure of total national 
defense. 

My State is one of the old Northwest Territory States. The whole 
region is proud of the famous provision for original Federal support 
for the establishment of a school in every township through the grant 
of section 16 to the people of the township. 
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That original grant has been with a total absence of the control 
sometimes feared by opponents of the continuing principle of aid. 

Particularly I wish to state the approval of the Michigan Education 
Association to House bill No. 10763, the Metcalf bill, the proposed 
School Assistance Act. Every survey of the needs of our schools 
throughout the Nation indicates the lack of sufficient classrooms and of 
sufficient qualified teachers at the present time, with the demand for 
classrooms and teachers exceeding the efforts of the States and local 
communities to provide them. 

The average salary in Michigan of the classroom teacher for 1957-58 
is supposed to be $5,100, but almost everywhere that I went in Michi- 
gan last year I heard gasps of surprise and shock from my teacher 
hearers who found the figures of averages and medians so much higher 
than they would expect to receive in large areas of Michigan. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Education indi- 
vated a drop of 5 percent in the real income of teachers from 1940 
to 1954, while at the same time the real income of doctors, lawyers, 
and industrial workers rose from 10 to 80 percent. 

Teachers take considerable pride in the fact that thousands of 
educated persons enter and remain in the teaching profession, that 
the dollar sign on the paycheck is not the only incentive for their 
constructive services. Yet it still remains true that a laborer is 
worthy of his hire, that America’s teachers in the classrooms deserve 
decidedly increased compensation. 

I urge upon your committee the recognition of the fact that our 
public schools are the most outstanding cultural contribution to our 
free society, that this is the total American free society which deserves 
congressional acceptance of a modern-day ideal of Federal support to 
public education for school construction and teachers’ salaries. 

I thank you very much for your time. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have before me a statement that was filed with the 
committee that says that: 


While the number of pupils in the public schools increased about 3.7 percent 
in the past year, the number of schoolteachers increased 6.9 percent. 


almost double the number in the case of the pupils. 


In 1950 there were 914,000 teachers in the public schools of this country. In 
1956 more than 1,200,000 persons were teaching in the public schools. 
Would that not indicate that we do not need any help to recruit more 
teachers, that the local agencies are doing the job? 

Mr. Brrpon. I would think not, Mr. Metcalf. 

Actually, some pretty wonderful things have been brewing in re- 
cruiting fine young people into the teaching profession. Already 
there are definitely increased salaries, and those are appealing to many 
fine young people. I was at a conference of future teachers and mem- 
bers of the profession this last weekend, where I was able to notice 
myself and to have other folks announce that the future of teaching 
is in very good hands because of the type of young people who are 
being attracted to the profession. 

But we are a long way behind yet, and even if we have succeeded as 
your figures suggest, there still remains a long way to go, I am quite 
sure. 
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Mr. Barry. May the Chair interrupt to advise the witness that 
the gentleman from Montana was quoting from the statement filed 
by the American Legion. 

Mr. Brgpon. I was not aware of the source. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair is not aware of the fact that they are an 
authority in the matter of school affairs. 

Mr. Brrpon. I am perfectly pleased to accept their statement for 
what it is worth, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. This statement from which I quoted was filed as a 
part of the hearing today by a member of the nationalism commis- 
sion of the American Legion in opposition to these various bills, and 
I am not citing it as authoritative. I was wanting your comment on 
the statement that they made. 

Mr. Berpon. It may be a true statement, as far as the figures are 
concerned, but I still believe it does not prove what you quoted it as 
being supposed to prove. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to ask one more question. 

This same statement says: 

Federal aid to education, even with an initial limitation on Federal control 
over this Federal aid, invites the danger that in time the Federal administrative 
agencies will want to prescribe the curriculums, textbooks, other instructional 
materials, teacher qualifications, methods and standards of instruction, and 
accounting and fiscal procedures. 

As a teacher, are you not concerned about that charge? 

Mr. Berpon. I am concerned about it mainly because everywhere 
I have gone, every assembly I have been in in connection with deter- 
mining the statements of teachers regarding Federal aid and control, 
there has been an almost unanimous objection to Federal control of 
the very type that that statement mentions. It is almost unanimous 
in its objection to it. Of course, your bill makes that quite clear, too, 
I think. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Beedon, how many teachers are there in Michigan ? 

Mr. Breepon. Approximately 55,000 or 56,000, according to the fig- 
ures from the State department of public instruction. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many are in the NEA association that you 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Brepon. I represent the MEA, primarily. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, the Michigan State. 

Mr. Beevon. The Michigan organization. 

Mr. Gwinn. Affiliated with the national organization. 

Mr. Brepon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Beepon. Approximately 46,000 actual teachers in the classroom 
und the administrative offices of the State belong to the MEA. That 
is approximately 82 or 83 percent. Then, the other 4,000 or 5,000 I 
mentioned are annuitant, student teachers, and affilates. So, the 
50,000 figure I quoted first is arrived at in that way. 

Mr. Gwinn. What dues do they pay ? 

Mr. Beepon. It ranges from $6 to, I think, $12 or $13. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do the superintendents of schools solicit the teachers 
to join the Michigan State association ? 

Mr. Beepon. Some do. Most do not. 
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Mr. Gwinn. But it is thought to be the thing to do; is it not? 

Mr. Brepon. Among the teachers we think it is. I mean we think 
membership is the thing to have. 

Mr. Gwinn. And among the officers, what would you say they think 
it is? 

Mr. Brrpon. Officers of what, please ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Of the association. 

Mr. Brepon. Our feeling is that membership should be voluntary 
but almost unanimous. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you have the right-to-work idea in Michigan law, 
in Michigan teachers associations; that is, the teacher is not handi- 
“a in any way if she does not belong ? 

ir. Brxpon. I personally feel there should be no handicap to it. 

I think the oficial position of the Michigan Education Association 

would be the same thing. There are some places where quite strong 

= is placed upon the teacher to belong to our organization. 

here are many places where almost no administrative pressure is 
given, and where they have a hundred-percent membership. 

Mr. Gwinn. The members belong to the national association, too? 

Mr. Brepon. They may. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage? 

Mr. Brepon. We have just under 20,000 members at the present 
time in Michigan who are members of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be less than half. 

Mr. Beepvon. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Again, I will have to interrupt the gentleman from New 
York to remind him that I am a member of the chamber of commerce, 
but I do not always take orders from them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, you might be a better Congressman if you did. 

What are the dues that the Michigan teacher pays to the National 
Education Association ? 

Mr. Beepon. They are $10 a year. 

Mr. Gwrnn. Are there any other assessments or magazine sub- 
scriptions ? 

r. Beepon. That includes regular membership. 

Mr. Gwinn. That includes regular membership, with a right to the 
magazine published by the NEA. 

Mr. Brepon. Yes; which you receive, I am sure. 

Mr. Battey. You get a free copy of that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think I do get it. I wish you would see that 
I do get that. 

Mr. Brrpon. I can promise you that, I am sure. 

Mr. Gwinn. What percentage of the teachers of Michigan have 
passed upon your testimony or have approved your statement? 

Mr. Brrpon. The testimony I gave, Congressman, is based upon the 
platform of the Michigan Education Association, which was adopted 
about 3 years ago and has been reaffirmed each year without any 
question. The other statement, concerning our approval of the Met- 
calf bill, came in a resolution adopted by our assembly earlier this 
month, the end of the first week of this month, adopted by the 220- 
member representative assembly of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr. Gwinn. And how many were opposed to the resolution ? 

Mr. Brepvon. My recollection is that there were no votes against it. 
I may be misinformed, but I think it was practically unanimous. 
There is some objection, but it was not vocal enough, and there were 
no votes that I recall. 

Mr. Gwinn. So that at a representation meeting, you had 220 pres- 
ent out of 55,000. 

Mr. Berepvon. Two hundred and twenty present out of about 225 who 
were supposed to be present, Congressman. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, but that many out of approximately 55,000 
schoolteachers, 

Mr. Brrpon. Representing them, yes; representing perhaps 46,000 
ene much as you 435 gentlemen represent 177 million 
people. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you have no record of the local vote? We have 
local votes in my town, but you have no record of any local voting 
of local teacher associations in the school districts. 

Mr. Brerpon. I have no record of that, Mr. Gwinn. Actually, we 
operate, I think, very much like the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
who have an assembly or a congress at which the expression of local 
groups is made. 

The quotations I am giving you come from the assembly which has 
the complete authority to make such statements. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes; but you have no record in the State of Michigan 
of the separate votes by separate school district teachers on what their 
attitude is toward Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Brepvon. We donot. However, that is not the method whereby 
we determine it except as they may wish to give such expression. 
They are encouraged to consider the proposed resolutions and the 
platform and to report through their delegates to the assembly, which 
makes the final decision just as this Congress does. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know this Congress does a lot of things it should not 
do, and I think it badly misrepresents the people in many cases. 

Mr. Brepon. Congressman, we might agree upon that. 

Mr. Gwinn. But I want to make sure of this point for the record. 
You have no separate vote of the teacher associations by school dis- 
trict on this question of Federal aid. 

Mr. Brepon. We do not. We do not do it that way. We do it 
through our State organization, and I have represented that in my 
statement. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, in order to give the gentleman from 
New York some individual response to the introduction of this H. R. 
10763, I would like to have unanimous consent to putting into the 
record some of the letters I have received from local teachers and 
representatives from local school districts who have thanked me for 
the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. Batrxy. Without objection, they will be included. 

And I would like to ask the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, since this brief by the American Legion, it appears, is the first 
one that is in opposition to this legislation, would the gentleman pre- 
fer to have it appear along with the testimony of the proponents, or 
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would be care to withhold it and have it stated when you bring in 
the opposition ? 

Mr. Gwinn. It would get lost this week. I move that we file it with 
the testimony next w eek, of the witnesses in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Barry. And I am sure there will be no opposition on the part 
of the members of the subeommittee to including it. 

(The American Legion material appears later in the record at 

. 382.) 
: Mr. Battxy. Thank you, Mr. Beedon, very much for your forth- 
right statement, and also for your ability to take care of yourself in 
the discussion. 

Mr. Brrepvon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Clerk, what do you have in the file at the present 
time ? 

Mr. McCorp. I have a letter from the Honorable Ed Edmondson, 
a Member of Congress from Oklahoma, who asks that his letter 
be made a part of the record and be his testimony in favor of this 
legislation. 

Ve have a letter addressed to you, Mr. Chairman, signed by a 
number of representatives of organizations, which you wanted to 
have made a part of the record. 

A letter addressed to you from a school teacher in Ardmore, Okla. 

Mr. Bauey. Hearing no’ objection, they will be included in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


HOovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very glad to hear that your committee is holding 
hearings this next week on H. R. 10763, to provide Federal funds to the States 
for educational needs, including both classroom construction and teacher pay, 
as the States may elect to use the Federal contribution. 

I will appreciate it very much if you will treat this letter as my statement in 
support of this urgently needed legislation, and hope it will be possible for the 
committee to conclude its hearings and take some action in this field in the 
near future. 

In a poll recently conducted in eastern Oklahoma, it was conclusively shown 
that the major issue in government today, in the view of the people of that 
section, is the need for better schools and better educational opportunity for 
American children. 

The action taken by your committee last week in favorably reporting legis- 
lation to extend Public Laws 815 and 874 is a fine step in the right direction 
toward meeting this major public need, and I earnestly hope that you will 
follow up in the same direction by favorably reporting H. R. 10763. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep EpMonpson, Member of Congress. 


APRIL 24, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. BartLey: One of the greatest crises facing the American people today 
lies in the inadequacy of educational resources. Current international and 
military developments have dramatized this inadequacy. Although an emer- 
gency program in education may be needed, it must be remembered that from 
8 to 12 years will be required to train boys and girls, who are already in high 
school, to become scientists, engineers, mathematicians, doctors, and teachers. 
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If we are to preserve our national security, we shall require the services of 
millions of trained persons capable of making wise decisions in all areas of our 
national life. 

Public education is traditionally a national as well as a local responsibility. 
The undersigned organizations vigorously support Federal aid to the States for 
the improvement of their schools and colleges. The development of the capaci- 
ties and talents of all our young people is necessary if the welfare and security 
of our Nation is to be maintained. Our role of leadership among nations de- 
pends upon our mastery of the humanities as well as of the sciences, on our 
ability to understand people, as well as our capacity to fathom the laws of 
electronics and the mysteries of outer space. 

To assure that our public schools may develop into the “majestic ideal” that 
members of the White House Conference envisaged for them 2 years ago, Con- 
gress must pass enabling legislation. We believe that any legislative measures 
designed to meet the educational needs of our time must be so broad that no 
imbalance in the overall educational system can result; must be bold and 
forward-looking in concept; must conform with our belief in the importance 
of the individual, and adhere te the democratic principle of equal educational 
opportunities for all. An effective educational program must be based on the 
following criteria: 

1. Every child should be provided with the opportunity to attend elementary 
and secondary schools on a full-day schedule, in classes of approved size, in 
a sufficient number of school buildings adequately equipped. 

2. The natural abilities of all children should be discovered at an early age. 
The national interest would be served if grants-in-aid were made to the States 
to develop counseling and guidance services which would assist in identifying 
children’s abilities. Such services should be under the control and direction 
of the State education agency. 

3. Public-school curricula should be fashioned to challenge the highest abili- 
ties of each child, both the gifted and the average child. The Nation would 
be greatly enriched by the expansion of programs of this kind. 

4. Educational opportunities should be provided not only for all children 
of school age, but for adults who are or are not high-school graduates. A system 
of scholarships should be established for those persons with the capacity for 
additional education, but lacking the financial means. 

5. All teachers should meet the minimum standard qualifications established 
by the States’ education authorities. 

6. The economic status of teachers must be raised to the level of other pro- 
fessionally qualified persons with equal ability and training. 

7. During this critical period of teacher shortages, summer institutes should 
be provided to raise the qualifications of the thousands of unqualified teachers 
now teaching in the public schools. 

8. Fellowships should be established to aid qualified persons to continue their 
graduate studies, or to engage in basic research. 

9. Special facilities for advanced research by highly qualified persons should be 
further developed and if necessary additional schools be established to serve this 
need. Such research would benefit both the public and private interests of the 
Nation and should be financed jointly by the Federal Government, private re- 
sources, and tuitions. 

10. State, local, and institutional control of education should be maintained. 

11. Federal funds for elementary and secondary public education should be 
channeled from the United States Office of Education through the duly constituted 
State education authorities of the States and Territories. 

12. Federal funds to the States should be adequate to help the States raise their 
educational standards to the level the national situation requires. 

The urgency of the program we advocate can best be illustrated by a few de- 
pressing facts that become even more significant in face of our present crisis. 

(a) Two and a quarter million children could not be adequately housed in the 
public schools last year (Mr. Folsom’s testimony, 1957). 

(b) The public schools currently need 135,000 more qualified teachers (U. 8. 
Office of Education). 

(c) Of the 1,262,000 public-school teachers 89,388 are teaching with substand- 
ard credentials (U. 8. Office of Education). 

(d@) Seven and one-half percent of the qualified teachers leave the teaching 
profession annually (U. 8S. Office of Education). 
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(c) Only 70 percent or about 75,000 of 107,000 college students graduating 
in 1957 who met qualifications for teaching, entered the profession (National 
Education Association, 1957). 

(f) Nearly 40 percent of the students graduating in the upper 20 percent of 
their class do not enter college (150,00 a year). (Arthur F. Corey in testimony 
for the Joint Economic Committee hearings, November 1957). 

(g) During World War II the rejection rate for selectees was 7 times as great 
for the 12 States spending the least amounts per student on education, as it was 
for the 12 States spending the highest amounts (Joint Economic Committee hear- 
ing, November 1957). 

We know that you share our great concern for the welfare and security of this 
country which depends so largely upon the development of our human resources 
and we sincerely hope you will support a program which will achieve the goals 
that we have set forth. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Anna Rose Hawkes, president, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Washington, D. C.; Edward D. Hollander, national 
representative, Americans for Democratic Action, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, legislative chairman, American 
Home Economics Association, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ada 
Stough, executive director, American Parents Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Holden, Washington representative, Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II and Korea, Washington, D. C.; 
Jerry Voorhis, executive director, Cooperative League of the U. S. 
A., Washington, D. C.; Miss Cora Mowrey, legislative chairman, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Charleston, W. Va.; James B. Carey, presi- 
dent, International Union of Electric, Radio, and Machine Work- 
ers, Washington, D. C.; Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans 
of the U. 8., Washington, D. C.; Miss Lilace Reid Barnes, presi- 
dent, Young Women’s Christian Association, New York, N. Y.; 
Robert E. Howe, director, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Marguerite Caldwell, Washington representa- 
tive, National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Eli Cohen, executive director, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Magee, Na- 
tional Consumers League, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Moise §. Cahn, 
president, National Council of Jewish Women, Washington, D. C.; 
Rudolph Danstedt, National Association of Social Workers, 
Washington, D. C.; James G. Patton, president, National Farmers 
Union, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, legislative 
chairman, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 


ArpMorE Crry SCHOOLS, 
Ardmore, Okla., February 3, 1958. 
CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, General Education Subcommittee, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Barrey: I have at hand the letter including the statement of Mr. 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National Education Association, 
relative to Public Laws 815 and 874. 

I am quite familiar with the need for, and the operation of, this legislation. 
It would certainly seriously handicap the education program in this school 
district if this legislation is curtailed. Further than that, Mr. Bailey, I should 
like to add that it seems that the present administration has decided to set up 
a scholarship program at the expense of other programs of education, and to 
pay for the scholarship program by taking the funds from other programs of 
education. It seems to me they are just throwing a sop to the American people. 
They evidently realize the tremendous interest in America in public education. 
They seem to be aware of the great public demand that something be done on 
a Federal level to see to it that the children of America have an opportunity for 
an education. But they also seem unwilling to make any effort to set up a 
program that will make it possible for our children to have these opportunities. 

On the one hand, it is commonly admitted that education is the hope of democ- 
racy and freedom; and, on the other hand, that the type of education that we 
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need can be offered without adequate payment. That is absurd. The Federal 
Government drains from the local communities funds which formerly were 
available for the education program; and then, in spite of this draining of 
funds, it still insists that the local communities can solve the problem. This 
simply is contrary to fact in many, many areas. But the children are still there 
and they are citizens of the United States. 

You have my permission to use this letter in any capacity that you wish. 
Something must be done in America, and it must be done now if this great 
Nation is to endure. The administration, whether it is Democratic or Republi- 
ean, if it is in power at the time, must accept the responsibility. I have the 
feeling that the people will speak at the next elections and that there are going 
to be some very rude awakenings unless something is done to meet these needs 
which the American people recognize. 

With my very best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Gro. D. Hann, Superintendent. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE Boar, 
New York, N. Y., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAaR REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN: At the recent biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board in Washington, D. C., a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the National Council urging Federal support to education. 

It is my pleasure to forward this resolution to you. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN J. ALTHEIMER, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL JEWISH 
WELFARE BOARD AT ITS BIENNIAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Recent events have catapulted the national importance of education to the 
forefront of America’s domestic and overseas needs. 

The defense of the free world is largely dependent upon the effort of our na- 
tion to provide the tremendous scientific personnel and laboratories which are 
required. At the same time we must be ever mindful of the great heritage left 
to us by our forebears who saw in the public education system of the country 
the vehicle through which we could guarantee the development and training of 
the kind of leadership necessary for a freedom-loving people. Present Federal, 
State, and local programs to carry out these endeavors have for various reasons 
proven themselves unequal to the task. 

In the meantime, the school population of the United States has been increas- 
ing at an unparalleled rate. Our public schools are overcrowded. The teacher 
shortage is greater than ever before in our history. Our colleges will be dou- 
bling their present enrollment in the next decade. They are financially unable to 
provide the facilities and teaching personnel necessary to adequately train these 
students. Only a massive attack on this problem by the entire Nation and all 
its people can help resolve this crisis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President and the Congress to undertake the 
passage of legislation which will provide $400 million a year for 5 years toward 
an elementary and secondary school construction program, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the President and Congress to undertake the passage 
of legislation which will provide a Federal scholarship program for thousands 
of young Americans capable of making a valuable contribution to our democratic 
institutions, be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the President and Congress to undertake the passage 
of the necessary legislation which, through a Federal aid program, will enable 
the colleges to extend their facilities so that a basic research program can be 
pursued to a much larger extent than now possible and a program geared to the 
scientific needs of our Nation’s defense can be developed, be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President; the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the majority and 
minority leaders of the House and Senate; the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and the chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

CHARLESTON W. Va., May 5, 1958. 
Representative CLEVELAND N. BaILey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The West Virginia Education Association through unanimous vote of its dele- 
gate assembly meeting May 8, 1958, strongly implores the Congress of the United 
States to act favorably during this session on legislation that will give Federal 
financial assistance to the public schools of this country and further urges its 
own West Virginia Senators and Members of Congress to support actively such 
legislation. 

PHARES BE. REEDER, 
West Virginia Education Association. 

Mr. Battery. Tomorrow the hearing will resume at 10 o’clock. And 
let me impress upon the members of the subcommittee that are pres- 
ent here that we lost 25 minutes this morning. The Chair does not 

vant that to ¥en tomorrow. 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, president of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be here as a witness. He will be assisted by Mr. Walter 
Heller, economist for the National Education Association, and I think 
he will be able to answer some of the questions raised by the gentle- 
man from New York, particularly in the field of finances and the 
ability of the Government to carry on a program like this legislation 
proposes. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. the next day, Tuesday, April 29, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m., 
in the committee room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. 
Bailey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, Haskell, and 
Lafore. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, Melvin W. Sneed, mi- 
nority clerk, Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator, and Robert E. 
McCord, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Baitey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We are here for the purpose of resuming the taking of testimony 
having to do with general education problems. 

This morning we have as witnesses Dr. Ginger, president of the 
National Education Association, and Dr. Walter W. Heller, the Na- 
tional Education Association’s economist. 

We hope through the testimony of these gentlemen to clear up some 
questions that have been raised in the matter of school financing. 
I am sure the subcommittee will be able to get some valuable infor- 
mation that will enable them to write the type of legislation that 
should be written and the type of legislation that they might have a 
chance of putting through the Congress. 

Dr. Ginger, you may identify yourself to the reporter and proceed 
with your ‘testimony. Before you begin, may I ask your preference. 
Would you mind if you were interrupted during the course of your 
testimony, or would you prefer to complete your testimony and then 
answer questions at the end ? 

Mr. Ginger. Chairman Bailey, it is our feeling that if it will help 
to develop better understanding and clarify, we would like you to 
interrupt as we go along. It is all right with us either way. 

Mr. Battery. You may proceed, then, and we will allow interrup- 
tions. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LYMAN V. GINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ASSISTED BY 
DR. WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Gincer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Ly- 
man Ginger, president of the National Education Association. First, 
may I thank this committee for the privilege of a hearing before it 
to present this information. 
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I would also like to introduce the gentleman who will work with 
me in presenting it, Dr. Walter Heller, who is tax adviser for the 
Governor of Minnesota. He was tax consultant to Gen. Lucius 
Clay at the time of the German currency and tax reform, and he was 
for 4 years an economist in the Treasury Department on the tax ad- 
visory staff. We value his opinions very highly, and we feel that he 
can give us excellent information about this program. 

Mr. Chairman, may I request that all of this material be placed in 
the record? We will not cover all of it, will not read all of it, but 
we would like it all included in the record if that is permissible. 

Mr. Batrry. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion 
in the record. 

Mr. Grncrr. The positive case for Federal support of elementary 
and secondary education, both as a long-run and as a short-run meas- 
ure, is stronger and more urgent today than at any time in our history. 
In terms of human values, economic logic, and military survival, it 
has become unmistakably clear that a major national effort to increase 
the quantity and upgrade the quality of American education is both 
necessary and wise. 

My statement today will review the considerations and the statisti- 
cal evidence that lead inescapably to the following conclusions: 

For the long run: 

1. That we as a nation are underinvesting in the education of 
our children and thereby retarding our economic growth and 
limiting our defense potential. 

2. That our national economic resources and financial capacity 
are fully equal to the task of paying for a sharp expansion of our 
educational effort. 

3. That the Federal Government can carry out its assigned 
responsibilities for national defense, foreign policy, economic 
growth, and general welfare only by shouldering a sizable share 
of the burden of financing public elementary and secondary 
education. 

4. That the educational effort required for human fulfillment, 
rapid economic progress, and military security cannot be fi- 
nanced within the restricted bounds of State and local revenue 
sources. 

5. That Federal financial support for schools can strengthen 
the ability of State and local governments to serve their citizens 
without in any way endangering the freedom and independence 
of their school systems. 

For the short run: 

1. That with $25 to $30 billion of our Nation’s annual produc- 
tive potential going to waste in the current recession, the Federal 
Government cannot afford to neglect one of the most effective in- 
struments at its command for putting unemployed manpower, 
machinery, and materials back to work; namely, a vigorous pro- 
gram of Federal support for school construction, salaries, and 
equipment. 

2. That unless prompt and substantial Federal grants are made, 
the shrinkage of State and local revenue collections under the 
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impact of the recession will force a slowing down of current 
efforts—inadequate as they are—to improve teachers’ salaries and 
reduce the classroom shortage. 


I, FEDERAL SCHOOL SUPPORT IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW ROLE OF EDUCATION: 


The changing role of education: Events of the past few months have 
jarred us into the realization that American education is more than an 
end in itself; it is the key to achieving our full economic and defense 
potential. 

We in America have long understood the intangible and noneco- 
nomic rewards of education. We have given an almost uniquely high 
place in our scale of values to broader horizons of knowledge and un- 
derstanding, to the role of education in the attainment of a full and 
satsifying personal life. One of our historical articles of faith has 
been that broadly diffused education is an essential ingredient of de- 
mocracy. Free institutions can endure only in an environment of an 
informed citizenry and intelligent leadership. 

But the profound changes that have taken place since the Congress 
last examined the question of Federal support for education, in par- 
ticular the startling Russian successes in the field of satellites and mis- 
siles, have forced us into a new awareness of education’s vital role in 
national policies to promote rapid economic progress and strengthen 
our defense position. At all levels of Government these developments 
call for a massive increase in our commitment of both human and 
financial resources to education. 

Even before sputnik, the processes of technological advance and 
economic growth were exposing the consequences of a national short- 
age of brainpower. A year ago an analysis in Business Week 
(April 27, 1957), entitled ““Top Problem for U. S.—A General Short- 
age of Brainpower,” called attention to the two fundamental ways in 
which a people are affected by technological development: First, it 
puts a high premium on educated human intelligence; second, by in- 
creasing production faster than population growth, it solves the prob- 
lem of satisfying many physical needs. The article then sounded this 
prophetic warning: 

This double effect of the modern industrial system—which puts human brain- 
power on the highest pedestal—isn’t some vague future possibility, some wishful 
thinker’s daydream. It has already struck the American society with a force 
that few comprehend; and it cannot be checked. It’s rapidly multiplying the 
urgent need for highly educated, creatively intelligent men—and multiplying it 
so fast that the educational processes can’t catch up. 

Even if Americans were content to rest on their present attainments, it might 
be national suicide—in a period of competitive cooexistence and cold war—to 
stay at that level. The real foundation for the Nation’s strength is human 
knowledge. 

Education as economic power: More than ever we are recognizing 
that education is power. First, it is economic power. For the indi- 
vidual, it represents earning power and a better material life. Ex- 
hibit A-1, Education As An Investment, demonstrates the direct rela- 
tionship between education and income. A few specific key figures 
may be illuminating (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
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Census. Educational Attainment: March 1957. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-20, No. 77, p. 5, calculated from table F): 


Median total money income in 1956 of men 35 to 54 years who were year-round 
full-time workers 
Years of school completed : 
Elementary school : 


ee I eat). Se  cebiuibieceumcenclepene $3, 025 

SRNR ee ete cree Lee En LOE ON be ate ee 8 EL Nae ook 4, 182 
High school : 

need 4, 700 

TN i ee Ee 5,179 
College : 

Neen nnn ne een eee eee eee ee ee eee neces 5, 763 

ee ad So a ie 6, 625 


Education is economic power, not only for the individual but also 
for his community and for his employer. Comparisons of income 
and education levels by States typically show a high correlation be- 
tween the State’s ranking on median school years completed and its 
ranking on per capita income. The correlation is particularly strik- 
ing at the bottom of the scale: In 1950 the 10 States with the lowest 
rank on school years completed were also the 10 with the lowest per 
capita personal incomes. 

or the employer, a more highly educated labor force is an absolute 
essential. Automation demands more, not less, education. Again, 
the Business Week analysis speaks persuasively on this score: 

What’s behind the brainpower shortage is something that tends to be obscured 
by all the talk of mechanical brains, computers, automation. The fact is that 
as our industrial society grows more complex, depends more and more on 
machines, it’s actually putting a greater and greater premium on human brain- 
power and on the creative intelligence that’s lacking in the machines—and it’s 
offering far greater scope and freedom than ever before for each individual 
brain to stretch its thinking power to the limit. 

For the Nation, education represents the most fundamental of all 
sources of economic growth. In our preoccupation with horsepower 
and nuclear power, we cannot afford to lose sight of the rich returns 
offered by investments in brainpower. 

Education as military power: Education strengthens our national 
defenses both in the narrow sense of supplying a literate and well- 
trained source of military manpower and in the broader sense of 
developing the capacity of our economy to compete on at least equal 
terms in the missiles and satellite race. Education is a source of 
power in the struggle for world leadership among the uncommitted 
nations. In the battle of ideas, of convincing the world of the vir- 
tues and rewards of freedom as a way of life even in the face of the 
remarkable material successes of communism, education as a source 
of military power achieves its broadest meaning. 

The Russians have shown that they recognize the strategic role of 
eduction in the development of military and economic power. Presi- 
dent Bowen of Grinnell College said recently : 

It is no accident that the United States, which has led the world in education, 
should also have led the world in economic productivity. And it is no accident 
that the rapid economic growth of the U. S. 8S. R. has followed closely upon 
its new and growing emphasis upon education. Indeed, progress in Soviet pro- 


ductivity began with their new educational program and has proceeded about 
in proportion to their educational achievement (Howard R. Bowen and John 
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C. Dawson, Education and Economie Growth, Federal Expenditure Policy for 
Economie Growth and Stability, issued by the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, Nov. 5, 1957, p. 894). 

To meet the Soviet challenge after the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the Federal Government concentrated its efforts on increasing our 
industrial capacity through investment in plant and equipment. Sub- 
sidies for such investments were provided in the form of accelerated 
amortization, price guaranties, and loan programs. But capital 
equipment is only one of the requisites for rapid economic growth. 
Technological advance, improvement in organization, and an increase 
in the basic levels of human skills and training play an equally im- 
portant role. It is in the latter respect that we are now falling short. 
Our successful measures to increase plant capacity must be coupled 
with equally strong and determined measures to expand brainpower. 

Education as human power: In a democracy, education is also the 
power of human fulfillment. It creates and enlarges not only capac- 
ity to produce and destroy, as the Russians recognize, but capacity 
to consume and enjoy, as they fail to see. Through the enrichment 
of men’s minds, we strive to put material abundance to constructive 
and satisfying use on behalf of free human beings. Adlai Steven- 
son recently said (New York Times magazine, Apr. 6, 1958, p. 65): 

The goal of education is to teach western man not just to survive but to 
triumph, not just to defend himself but to make man and the world what God 
intended them to be. 

The Committee for Economic Development expressed the dual 
function of education as follows (Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Research and Policy Committee. Economic Growth in the 
United States: Its Past and Future, February 1958) : 

The spread of knowledge, the incitement and satisfaction of curiosities, is 
part of general betterment in standards of living. This should be a main 
objective of our society, even if it were not important for growth. However, 
we must also look at education as it affects economic growth, and there is no 
doubt that it constitutes one of the bedrock supports of growth. 

Fortunately, educational policies conducive to economic growth and those 
leading to a satisfying personal life are not in conflict. 

Capacity to finance educational expansion: The United States un- 
questionably has the underlying economic capacity to overcome past 
deficiencies and to meet the huge new demands in education. A brief 
review of the rapid growth of the economy in the decade past and 
the projected growth in the decade ahead makes this abundantly clear. 
From 1948 to 1957, this growth was as follows (85th Cong., 2d sess., 
Economic Indicators, April 1958, pp. 2, 6) : 





Gross national product Disposable personal income 


(in 1957 prices) (in 1957 prices) 
Total | Per capita Total Per capita 
Seid soli ahesaie et Ls aietcanaileeeectaadiientcotcicheciintaataiaciial 
| 
Billions Billions 
gio! Onis = otter Gils it $314.0 | $2, 142 $219. 4 $1, 496 
1O0P nt. — sete ding nxatee bats sas etpegoacey ed $434. 4 | $2, 537 | $300. 6 $1, 756 
Percent increase: 1948-57. ...............-..---- 38. 3 | 18. 4 | 37 7.4 
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Both our total national production of goods and services and our 
total disposable income, after personal taxes, have risen nearly 40 per- 
cent since 1948. Converted to per capita figures to take account of 
population increase, the 10-year growth in both gross national prod- 
uct and disposable personal income has been 17 to 18 percent. 

The report of the Rockefeller brothers fund issued just 10 days ago 
makes plain that continuation of present growth trends will give us 
ample resources to meet our expanding public education needs. The 
report’s projections are as follows (Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Spe- 
cial Studies Series, Panel 1V Report, The Challenge of America: Its 
Economic and Social Aspects) : 


1967 gross national product under varying annual rates of growth 


{In billions} 











| 3 percent | 4 percent 5 percent 
| (average | (average (Rockefeller 
| since 1870) since 1948) target) 
| 
Gross national product in 1967...........-..-.---.-------.---- | $583 | $1 42 $707 
Increase over 1957 ($434 billion) - -..--..-.----- pibbudaleceshus 149 | 208 273 


Bik eel kok 





Note that in 10 years the difference between a 3 percent and a 5 per- 
cent growth rate amounts to $124 billion of gross national product. 
In other words, the Rockefeller report advocates a doubling of public 
educational expenditures to $30 billion in 1967. Ata 3 percent rate of 
growth, this doubling would absorb 10 percent of the 10-year increase 
in gross product. But at a 5 percent rate, it would require less than 
6 percent of the increase. 

Seeing education as both cause and effect, we may conclude (a) that 
present and prospective resources are ample to step up our invest- 
ment in education very sharply and (0) that such a stepping up is 
one of the best ways of insuring that our economy will grow at an 
annual rate of 4 or 5 percent instead of dropping back to the 3 percent 
growth rate. 

In an appraisal of our capacity to finance a vastly increased educa- 
tional effort, the level of present governmental claims on the Nation’s 
product is another important dimension. Exhibit A-2, part I, shows 
that total Federal, State, and local expenditures rose from 22.5 per- 
cent of the gross national product in 1946 to 26.3 percent in 1957. 
Almost all of the increase is accounted for by State and local govern- 
ments, whose claim rose from 4.8 percent in 1946 to 8.0 percent in 1957. 
The Federal total in 1957 was considerably below its peak of 1952. 
As a result, the total claim of all levels of government on the gross 
national product was one percentage point smaller last year than 5 
years earlier. 

Exhibit A-2, part 2, indicates that while the increases in public 
educational and other social welfare expenditures in recent years have 
been huge in absolute amounts, they have not represented a corre- 
sponding increase in the proportion of the Nation’s total income. 
These proportions of total social welfare expenditures were 7.7 per- 
cent in 1948, 9.2 percent in 1950, and 8.6 percent in 1956. The cor- 
responding figures for public educational expenditures alone were 2.2 
percent, 2.8 percent, and 2.9 percent. 
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Mr. Hasxetu. Would the gentleman yield here ? 

Mr. Grncrr. Yes. 

Mr. Hasxeux. I am not sure I understand these figures. Back on 
I-6 you say: 

Exhibit A-2, part I, shows that total Federal, State, and local expenditures 
rose from 22.5 percent of the gross national product in 1946 to 26.3 percent in 
1957. 

What do those figures represent ? 

Mr. Hetxer. If I may, I would like to respond to that. 

It means simply this: That in 1946, if you relate the total spending 
by the Federal Government, the State governments, and the local gov- 
ernments to our national output 

Mr. Hasxett. Is this on education ? 

Mr. Henter. No, this was total. We wanted to present this first in 
terms of the total. 

Mr. Hasxetu. Total what ? 

Mr. Hetxer. All spending, of all levels of government, which was 
22 percent; and that rose to 26 percent in 1957. We make the point 
at the end of that paragraph that that total in 1957 was actually lower 
than our total 5 years ago, when it was 27.3 percent. 

Mr. Hasxetx. That is, all Government expenditures have gone to 
26.3 percent in 1957. 

Mr. Hewxier. That is correct. 

Mr. Hasketu. Federal expenditures, if I remember the figures right, 
have dropped from 1952, from about 21 percent to 16 percent. At least, 
in 1956 it was 16 percent. 

Mr. Hetrer. That is right, and it rose to 18 in 1957. 

Mr. Hasxetu. In other words, you are saying here that the State 
government expenditures have really gone way up, even though the 
Federal expenditures have gone down. 

Mr. Heiter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. But 1952 was the year of the Korean conflict, was it 
not? Isthat a fair year for comparison ? 

Mr. Hasxetw. [just pulled that out. Iam not comparing it. 

Mr. Mercatr. The Federal total in 1957 was below its peak of 1952. 
The peak was reached because of the Korean conflict vali than just 
because of the increase of other governmental expenditure; was it not? 

Mr. Hasxett. Take 1948. Do you know what the figure is? 

Mr. Hetxier. We should have that in our exhibit. 

Mr. Haskety. Or just pick another year. 

Mr. Hetier. In 1948, exhibit 2 shows that we were running about 20 
percent of the gross national product; in 1950, 21.5; 1952, it jumped to 
27.3 because of the Korean war. Then it dropped to 26.7 and 25.2 and 
rose a little bit last year to 28.3. 

Mr. Hasxetxi, What was it in 1956 ? 

Mr. Hetuer. 25.2 for the total, and 17.4 for the Federal. 

Mr. Hasxex. It was 17.4? 

Mr. Hetiter. Yes. You were very close on that point. 

But the point we were trying to make, Congressman Metcalf, is that 
the economy has shown the capacity to yield more revenue and sup- 
port more Government expenditure than it is doing today, although 
granted it was under the impact of the Korean war. 
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Mr. Mercatr. Also, does this not demonstrate that State and local 
expenditures are increasing faster than the Federal Government’s 
expenditure ¢ 

Mr. Hetier. Yes, indeed. I am going to comment on that later in 
more detail. 

Mr. Greer. And then, the additional comparison in the last sen- 
tence in that first paragraph, the comparison with the Nation’s total 
income : 

These proportions of total social welfare expenditures were 7.7 percent in 1948, 
9.2 percent in 1950, and 8.6 percent in 1956. The corresponding figures for public 
educational expenditures alone were 2.2 percent, 2.8 percent, and 2.9 percent. 

Mr. Haskexyi. Where are you reading from now ? 

Mr. Ginger. This is the top of page 7, the last sentence in that para- 
graph. It was showing the comparison between all social welfare 
expenditures and education for the three corresponding dates: 1948, 
1950, and 1956. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Social welfare? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes. 

Mr. Hasxetx. What is the definition of that? What is included 
in that? 

Mr. Hetxter. That includes all public welfare expenditures by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

Mr. Hasxetu. Including social security ? 

Mr. Hetter. It includes social security; it includes the various 
programs in addition to education. 

Mr. Haske. Social security would be what? 60 percent of that 
figure ? 

Mr. Hetzer. It would probably be. 

Mr. Haskewu. Because there is a difference between the social- 
security program which is financed by the companies and the people 
paying contributions, which is to me not necessarily a Government 
program, although administered by the Government, with an admin- 
istrative expense of, say, 1.5 percent, which is certainly not like these 
other programs. 

Mr. Hetier. This includes, of course, also all of the expenditures 
under the general direction of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Battery. Will you be dealing with that a little bit later in 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Hetirr. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Then, maybe we had better proceed with the formal 
presentation, in the hopes that most of these questions will be an- 
swered without our interrupting. 

Mr. Grncer. This is the second paragraph on page 7, section I. 

Coupling the modest postwar increases in the Garetummtts share 
of the Nation’s total output with the huge recent and prospective 
expansion of that output demonstrates that our economic resources 
are more than adequate to meet our redoubled educational] needs. For 
example, if we were to increase our investment in education by only 
1 percent of the gross national product, we would put $4.3 billion 
at the disposal of public education today. This would be an increase 
of one-third over our 1957 level of expenditures. Or, put in terms 
of the future, devoting 4 percent of the gross national product to 
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the educational undertaking instead of 3 percent would permit us 
to increase our public investment in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation from $10.2 billion in 1957 to $25.7 billion in 1967, or $28.3 
billion, on the assumption of a 5-percent growth rate. 

As a nation, then, we can draw on an impressive cushion of growth. 
Much of that growth has been allocated to luxuries, amenities, and 
indulgences, expenditures which any rational set of priorities ought 
to rate below increased investments in the education of our children. 
This, let me add, is not meant to say that the voters have been un- 
willing to tax themselves more heavily for schools. The rapid rise 
in property tax rates for school purposes bears painful witness to 
their willingness, Yet, their combined State and local taxing efforts 
fall far short of the recognized need, even in the face of a rapidly 
growing margin between total output on one hand and the amount 
required for the necessities of life, including government, on the 
other. 

Since the crisis in school finance is due neither to any lack of national 
income and wealth nor to any general lack of local effort to tax that 
wealth, where does the trouble lie? It lies, first, in our failure to 
recognize clearly that certain direct responsibilities of the Federal 
Government can be carried out only through our public school system ; 
second, in our failure to use the superior taxing mechanism of the Fed- 
eral Government to tap our national wealth in behalf of education; 
and third, in our unfounded fears that Federal support means Federal 
control. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. This is a tremendously 
long statement. Are we going to have adequate time to go into this? 

Mr. Battery. We have only this one witness this morning. 

Mr. Gwinn. I dislike to interrupt the witness as he goes along. Do 
you have a policy of continuing through before we question him ? 

Mr. Battery. No. They would welcome questions. 

Mr. Larorre. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question ? 

Mr. Barry. Certainly. 

Mr. Larore. I am interested in the “superior taxing mechanism of 
the Federal Government.” What does that mean? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. Iwas, too. 

Mr. Hewier. That is explained later in the statement, Mr. Lafore. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Larore. Thank you. 

Mr. Gincer. The case for Federal participation in school finance: 
In appraising the proper role of the Federal Government in financing 
public elementary and secondary education, we are led to reconsider 
the more deep-seated question : Why have we made education primarily 
a governmental rather than a private function? Basically, it is be- 
cause many of the benefits achieved through education are conferred 
on persons other than the direct recipients of the schooling. As 
already noted, education creates the informed electorate which is a 
prerequisite for the operation of democracy. Moreover, education 
is a bulwark against poverty, disease, social dislocation, and crime, 
all of which impose costs on society above and beyond those on the 
individuals directly involved. The indirect gains from public edu- 
cation thus far listed have traditionally been associated with activities 
for which States and localities are responsible. 
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But when we turn to education as an investment from which we 
expect to reap positive gains in the form of higher productivity, more 
rapid advances in technology, a stronger foreign policy, and greater 
military potential, we are dealing with fields which are a direct Fed- 
eral responsibility. Here, the indirect benefits of education trans- 
cend all State and local lines. The ends we seek involve our national 
economic strength, prestige, and security, and even national survival. 

The fact that human beings are a national rather than a State or 
local resource is understood by the tremendous mobility of the Ameri- 
ean population. Exhibit A-3 summarizes this mobility during the 
period 1947-56. The average movement each year for that decade 
may be summarized as follows: Roughly 20 percent of the total 
civilian population moved from one dwelling to another; 6.4 percent 
moved from one county to another; 3.2 percent moved from one State 
to another. Summing up the interstate movement from 1950 to 1956 
and allowing for some duplication, we find that annually about 5 
million people moved from one State to another during that period. 
These figures bear eloquent testimony to the interdependence of our 
educational efforts, to the plain truth that educational levels in each 
State are the concern of all the States. 

Mr. Bamey. Doctor, if the Chair might interrupt ? 

Mr. Gineer. Yes. 

Mr. Batter. We are forced to the conclusion that the major prob- 
lem facing us is basically the unequal distribution of population as 
compared to the unequal distribution of wealth. 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bamey. Is that not true? 

Mr. Gincer. Thatiscorrect. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you. 

Mr. Grncer. I can give you additional facts, if you would like to 
have them later on that. 

Mr. Battery. Will that be developed in your statement ? 

Mr. Grneer. It is not a part of the regular development, but I can 
supply the information, if you would like to have it, a little later. 

Mr. Barry. That would be fine. 

Mr. Gwinn. The implication of that, Mr. Chairman, would be that 
you would redistribute the wealth, you would not attempt yet to 
redistribute the people. 

Mr. Gincer. No, sir. They are redistributing themselves fairly well 
in their moving around from State to State. 

In short, for the Federal Government to assume part of the costs of 
public education is no act of largesse or charity to State and local 
governments. Federal support for schools is simply the best avail- 
able instrument to discharge certain national obligations. Rather 
than centralizing any part of the educational function, measures such 
as the Metcalf bill would draw on the Federal Treasury to undergird 
State-local taxing efforts and strengthen State-local school systems. 

We submit, then, that the Federal Government must bear part of 
the costs of public elementary and secondary education if it is to 
discharge its assigned responsibilities. The national interest in edu- 
cation, especially in the light of Soviet economic, scientific, and mili- 
tary advances, is fully as pressing as that in highways, natural re- 
source development, and the like. Yet, as exhibit A-4 shows, the 
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Federal contribution to State-local spending on education represents 
only 4 percent of the State-local bill as against 11 ee in highways, 
10 percent in natural resources, 46 percent in public welfare, and an 
overall average of 9 percent for the items covered in the exhibit. 

As will be shown in part II of this statement, the heavy demands 
already made on limited State and local financial resources greatly 
intensify the case for Federal support. Exclusive reliance on State 
and local taxation to do the job simply means that it will not be done. 
Unless a program of Federal support is adopted, the National Gov- 
ernment will, in effect, be asking the States and localities to assume 
educational costs which (a) they should not be asked to assume be- 
cause they are spent in furtherance of the Federal Government’s pro- 
grams and responsibilities, and (6) they cannot be asked to assume in 
full because of limitations on their tax resources. 

The false issue of Federal control: Any advocate of Federal sup- 
port for education must face the charge that such aid will lead to 
Federal control and undermining of States rights. If we separate the 
true from the false issues, this charge simply falls to the ground. 
If Federal school support would undermine the base on which the 
Federal system in this country is built—strong responsible govern- 
ment at the State-local level—we would be the first to reject it. But 
viewed in the light of logic, Federal support for schools of the type 
embodied in the Metcalf bill will strengthen the financial base of 
the States and localities without in any way encroaching on their 
sphere of responsibilty. 

In the last analysis, the vitality of State and local governments 
rests on (a@) their ability to serve, their capacity to provide the serv- 
ices legitimately demanded by their voters; (6) the efficiency and 
economy with which they conduct their affairs; and (c) the right of 
self-determination, and its vigorous pursuit, without fear of Federal 
domination. 

Ability to serve is a basic test which State and local governments 
must meet if they are to retain the confidence of their citizens. With- 
out undergirding Federal support, their fiscal ability will not be equal 
to their fiscal need. To continue to force the States to rely entirely 
on their own tax resources for school financing under these cirewm- 
stances is to invite local weakness and to court eventual direct Fed- 
eral intervention. 

The question is raised: What of the fear of waste and inefficiency 
in State-local spending of Federal moneys? Waste and inefficiency 
are generally associated with open-ended financial arrangements, 
where the spender need not husband his resources because “there’s 
always more where that came from,” or because the total funds exceed 
reasonable needs. But where, as in the Metcalf bill, the funds are 
limited in amount and modest relative to needs, there is no reason to 
believe that State and local governments will spend funds from their 
own sources. 

Finally, Federal support such as the Metcalf bill would provide in 
no way narrows the sphere of local self-government and responsi- 
bility. It in no way substitutes Federal control for State-local ini- 
tiative in improving elementary and secondary schools, or Federation 
domination for State-local determination of educational policies 
and standards. Rather, the bill is designed to accomplish the national 
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objective in education through the State and local levels. The Met- 
calf program reflects full confidence in the soundness and sagacity 
of the State-local decisionmaking process. It rests on the principle 
that if the Federal Government does its fair share of the financing 
job, the States and municipalities can be relied upon to provide the 
nesses higher quality and quantity of education America needs 
today. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Banxy. The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. Gwinn. It seems to me as if you passed through a most vital 
thing with great ease and speed. 

Mr. Gincer. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Gwinn. You make a tremendous case, or your allegations are 
to the effect that the communities are not adequate financially. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Paine Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. If they are not adequate financially, we may find they 
are not adequate scholastically, or in theory, or in philosophy, may 
we not? 

Mr. Grnerr. Congressman Gwinn, the point was made back earlier 
that the difference in the ratio of expenditure from the State and 
local governments and that of the Federal Government showed that 
the localities were picking up more and more of the cost of operating 
all of the Government costs at their level; and that is going up. 
Federal expenditures have been going down, and we are reaching the 
point where it is becoming very difficult for many localities to add 
more to their indebtedness and to provide for schools adequately. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you do when you add to the Central Gov- 
ernment’s debt but add to the local debt? I do not see any difference. 

Mr. Gincer. There is no difference in one respect, because certainly, 
sir, the money comes from those localities. But there is a difference 
in this respect, that where the allocation of funds as provided in the 
Metcalf bill would be going out on the basis of the number of pupils 
that are enrolled there, the money at the broader taxing base of the 
Federal Government is certainly more comprehensive when spread 
across the Nation than one small locality or section of the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not see that. Your proposition is a general prop- 
osition that the whole Nation is inadequate. 

Mr. Grncer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. This is not a program on the basis of needs. 

Mr. Grncer. No, I did not mean to leave the impression at all that 
I thought the entire Nation was inadequate, but rather that we were 
entirely adequate to support the program, but that more and more 
responsibility was being taken at the local and State level to support 
their own operations, and as a result of that, that we needed assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Gwrxn. I do not understand where you expect the Federal 
Government to function financially. Where do you expect this aid 
to go that you are talking about from the Central Government? 

Mr. Grncer. Where do we expect it to go? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Gincer. We expect it to go to all of the children in the country. 

Mr. Gwinn. But all of the children do not need this money. 
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Mr. Grncer. I think it would be fairly well established that if we 
are to have the kind of program we envision, we do need it, the kind 
of program based on the expansion of our population, the kind of 
program based on added needs for improving our program of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then, do I understand that your idea is that the Fed- 
eral Government shall appropriate money to the States or to the chil- 
dren on a per capita basis, irrespective of whether New York or Cali- 
—— or Michigan or Indiana or Illinois makes out a case of need at 
all? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes, sir. The funds should be made available to them 
as they apply for them and qualify for them. 

Mr. Gwinn. The funds are available, by your own statement. 

Mr. Grncer. In many localities, of course, they are not available. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, where? That isthe point. Are we talking about 
the Nation as a whole, or are we talking about many localities? 

Mr. Ginarr. For specific critical needs at the moment we are talk- 
ing about localities and States. 

fr. Gwinn. Where are they ? 

Mr. Grncer. Generally speaking, throughout the South. My own 
State is one of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Suppose that a State does not want Federal aid, like 
Mississippi. Then what are you going todo? 

Mr. Gincer. Certainly, it would not be forced on any person to 
take it. But I believe, sir, that in the Federal road program all of 
the States accepted Federal support, did they not? They have ac- 
cepted it in the other kinds of services that have been rendered by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do not mean to compare this to a road program, 
do you? 

Mr. Grncer. I mean to compare the responsibility for this kind of 
program, yes sir, not with the road program as such, but to bear the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to be of service. 

Mr. Gwinn. The road program is based on the gas tax and on the 
local support for that program. The Federal Government is under 
obligation, too, as a defense, and as a postal carrier under the Consti- 
tution, to build these roads. So we have no question of control, we have 
no question of the Constitution, and no question of redistribution of 
wealth, and that sort of thing involved. 

Mr. Gincer. Congressman, we feel very strongly that for the wel- 
fare of the Nation and long-range national defense, education is as 
important if not more so than highways, and we, too, are opposing any 
Federal control on the school systems. 

Mr. Gwinn. You do think the school system has done very well up 
to now, do you not ? 

Mr. Grncer. I think for the last 12 to 13 years now our school system 
has been falling behind in many very essential things: teachers, for 
example, and buildings and necessary equipment; and that has been 
happening for the last several years. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not know where you get your figures on falling 
behind, because the rate of building classrooms has never been so 
high, in these very years that you speak of. The number of teachers 
per pupil has never been so high. It is increasing all the time. I 
think if we are going to go on that theory we ought to have some facts. 
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Mr. Gincer. We have them in here, sir, a little bit later on, to docu- 
ment all of these questions. 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Lyield. 

Mr. Larorg. I think this highway thing ought to be separated right 
here and now, because there is no connection at all, as I see it, between 
that and the subject at hand. The highway thing is a self-liquidating 
proposition, paid for by the users. It could not be more at odds with 
this type of Federal spending for education, in my opinion. 

So I cannot see the authority for bringing it in as a parallel. 

Mr. Bartzry. The Chair would like to interrupt at this point. 

I can see a parallel of akind. We are building interstate highways 
so that we shall be able to transport a bunch of people who are technical 
morons, to operate a highly technical military setup for our national 
defense. So there is a connection. The more highly educated in- 
dividual, able to operate this technical machinery, is just as important 
as our being able to transport him to the scene of action more rapidly 
by better highways. It is just as important that he be educated fully 
and have the ability to operate our highly technical machines. 

There is a connection there that is not difficult for me to see. And 
your expenditure of $27 billion for highways is out of proportion to 
what we are spending in the advancement of education. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, you do not have any parallel between 
the building and operation of a cement strip and the financing and 
pee of one theory or philosophy of education as against an- 
other. It goes straight to the question of which way we get the best 
competence, the better education. 

Mr. THompson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Certainly. I donot really have the floor. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you not think that if there is no analogy here, 
there is an analogy between this and Public Laws 815 and 874! 

Mr. Gwinn. No; I do not think there is any at all, because if the 
taxpayer, which is the United States Government, in 874 and 815 pro- 
vides the tax money that it should provide directly by a rather 

Mr. TuHompson. Well, for the class B pupils whose parents work on 
but do not live on Federal property, the Federal Government assumes 
a little less than 50 percent of the cost of their education. And I 
might point out to the gentleman that as Mr. Metcalf said yesterday, 
certainly Uncle Sam is on the school board in every district where 
those moneys are used for the maintenance, for the operation, and for 
the building. 

The Mississippians were delighted to help pass that bill last week. 
Mr. Colmer, a member of the Rules Committee, spoke highly of it. 
The one hundred and thirty-some witnesses that we had, a great many 
of them were our friends from the South who have rationalized as I 
think the gentleman from New York is doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. No; I think it is clear that in 874 and 815, it is a pure 
bookkeeping transaction like a tax return of money which we might 
do if we passed a law returning 1 percent of Federal income taxes to 
the State treasuries. 

Mr. Txomrson. But notwithstanding the purpose for the payment 
and the method of payment, is there not the element of the possibility 
of Federal control, and the Federal Government being in the business 
of education is clearly there. 
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If we sugarcoat this legislation with national defense as we sugar- 
coat 815 and 874 with the word “impact,” then the gentleman might 
find it more acceptable. But the underlying principle is the same. 

Mr. Gwinn. No; I think it is very different, because in the cases you 
have mentioned, clearly we send no money anywhere except on the 
basis of need, specific district-by-district need in those cases. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Tompson. I yield. 

Mr. Mercaur. Public Laws 874 and 815, as the gentleman well 
knows, are not based upon need at all. They are based upon the im- 
pact. And some of the wealthiest districts in the United States are 
drawing money from the Federal Government for Public Law 874. 
Some of the highest payments for education in the United States are 
= by the Federal Government through Public Law 874, because we 

1ave said and we have affirmed that there is a definite, permanent 
Federal responsibility for the education of a boy or girl with a Federal 
impact. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is true, but the need I mention is the impact. 
That is the point. 

Mr. Tuomrson. In this case the need is the national interest or the 
defense, which is a much greater need than the impact. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bamry. You are recognized. 

Mrs. Green. I ordinarily agree with my colleague from New Jersey, 
but I would have to take exception to his statement about sugar- 
coating it and saying it is in terms of national defense. 

I do not think we need to sugarcoat it. I think they are just hard 
facts we had better face up to. When we think of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, that has 2 million youngsters in institutes and universities 
today, and an additional 2 million who are in their institutes or their 
technicons, where they are training them to be technicians, and where 
they tell me that at least 75 percent of the young in higher education 
are studying English, and when they are offering a variety of foreign 
languages, and when in 1958 we realize that with the wars that have 
been on their shores, that have visited their country, and the destruc- 
tion of industrial capacity, and that by 1958 they have jet passenger 
planes in daily operation, that they launched the first satellites, they 
are ahead of us apparently in the ICBM, I think we need to pause 
and think that the potential is in terms of national defense 20 years 
from now, and what we are doing in this country to meet it. 

Mr. Txompson. I agree with the gentlewoman from Oregon. I 
simply used the term “sugarcoat” rather loosely. I would be for 
Federal aid for school construction despite a Soviet threat if we 
needed classrooms anywhere, whether we were entirely at peace or 
not. I think that part of the impetus to this whole thing is the 
defense. And I do not think it is necessary even to hinge it to that, 
although it makes it more imperative. 

Mr. Battxy. The Chair will have to make the observation that the 
purpose of these hearings is to acquire, assemble information, and not 
to disseminate it. 

Mr. Grncer. Mr. Chairman, may I request that Dr. Heller give 
some information he has on this very question that Congressman 
Gwinn raised ? 
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Mr. Hetier. I will try to avoid disseminating information, Mr. 
Chairman. I will just pass along 1 or 2 statistics that I think bear 
on what has been said just now: That is, that under the Metcalf bill, 
which would distribute aid according to the school-age population, 
there would be a substantial equalizing or needs-meeting effect because 
of the concentration of school children in the poorer States. 

For example, in the case of Connecticut and Delaware, the Metcalf 
allocation would be about one quarter as large a part of the personal 
income as it would be in Arkansas and Mississippi. In the first case, 
it would be about 0.2 of 1 percent of the personal income of that 
State, whereas in Arkansas and Mississippi it would be 7.8 of 1 per- 
cent; in other words, 4 times as much. 

So there is a very substantial adjustment to need inherent in the 
Metcalf formula. I did not think we should continue the discussion 
without bringing that point out. 

Mr. Gwinn. You would not pretend, would you, that Delaware and 
Connecticut are in any sense whatsoever in need of Federal interfer- 
ence or support of any kind ? 

Mr. Hetirr. Mr. Congressman, if I may take exception, I am sure 
there are quite a number of school districts in those two States that are 
in trouble; and secondly, coming back to your parallel between high- 
ways and education, the Federal Government has a responsibility in 
terms of its national defense undertaking and in terms of its responsi- 
bility for promoting economic growth under the Employment Act 
of 1946. It has a direct responsibility for improved education of our 
school children. 

Consequently, one has to deal with really 2 questions; (1), the 
ability of the State and local governments to meet their educational 
needs; and second, the responsibility of the Federal Government to 
accomplish its stated traditional objectives. And only through edu- 
cation can it accomplish these objectives. 

Mr. Haskexiu. Would the gentleman yield ? 

You spoke about my State. Last year, I voted on the basis of need. 
This is my theory, that there has to be a school construction bill. But 
the State of Deleware needs no money from the Federal Governent 
to run its schools, and our State takes and accepts its responsibility 
to see to it that the poorer districts are taken care of, to the point of 
100 percent financing. 

So to suggest that the State of Delaware or the State of Connecticut 
needs Federal money to run its schools is not an accurate statement. 

Mr. Hetzer. Sir, I did not mean to suggest that as an aggregate, 
but there are particular school districts, 1 am sure, that would need 
additional funds. 

Mr. Haskeiu. We recognize that some of our school districts need 
money, and the State has gone a long way by way of equalizing, as I 
said, to the point of 100 percent. 

The thing that disturbs me—and I voted for the school construction 
bill last year, helped write the bill—is that other States refuse to 
accept their responsibility at a State level. This is just a fact. 

Mr. Barry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, may I follow that point of the gentle- 
man just one step further. 

By implication, does not Mr. Heller make it perfectly clear in the 
case of Delaware and Connecticut, when he argues that the Federal 
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Government is concerned about what goes on in those 2 States be- 
cause it is interested in the national defense, theoretically, more deeply 
than Delaware and Connecticut, and therefore must take some part 
in determining the educational course of those 2 States for the sake 
of national defense? 

Mr. Battery. I would say in reply to the gentleman from New York 
that if I understood Dr. Heller right, he was trying to show that there 
was a measure of equalization within the distribution proposed under 
the Metcalf bill, because it is based on the income of the several States, 
that in a wealthy State like Delaware represents about 0.2 of 1 percent, 
while in a poorer State like Missississippi or Arkansas, it represents 
7 and a fraction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I understood that. 

Mr. Batey. So it is an equalization fund within itself. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we all understood that point. But there was 
another implication in Mr. Heller’s statement which was the very 
substance of our inquiry. 

Obviously, it is not the money that Connecticut and Delaware need. 
It is something else in the interest of national defense. Is it not? 

Mr. Heuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. All right. 

Mr. Heuter. The statement that was made here I think does re- 
spond directly to your point, Mr. Gwinn. On page I-11, the last 
sentence of that section, it says: 

The Metcalf program reflects full confidence in the soundness and sagacity of 
the State-local decision-making process. It rests on the principle that if the 
Federal Government does its fair share of the financing job, the States and muni- 
cipalities can be relied upon to provide the necessary higher quality and quantity 
of education America needs today. 

The Metcalf bill expresses full confidence in the States to do a good 
job of education if they have sufficient funds. And their total efforts 
should be greater than they are even in Connecticut and Delaware. 

Mr. Gwinn. You admit they have the funds. You do not want to 
void that now, do you, Mr. Heller? You admit that Delaware and 
Connecticut have the funds. 

Mr. Hetier. They have the funds. 

Mr. Gwinn. And Washington has none that it does not take from 
Connecticut and Delaware. 

Mr. Hetier. May I say first, sir, that we are dealing with this 
question in section III of the statement more explicitly ; and secondly, 
that here the purpose is in part to increase the educational effort, and 
that would take additional funds. 

Mr. Batter. If we come to it later, the Chair is of the opinion 
that we had better proceed. 

Mr. Ginger, will you proceed with your presentation ? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes; at the bottom of page 11, the last paragraph: 

Federal support for schools in a period of economic recession: The 
urgency of a Federal school-support program becomes even greater in 
the serious economic recession we are now undergoing. Not only is 
the restricted financial capacity of the States further impaired by re- 
cession, thus endangering the progress made to date on the school 
front, but also, more positively, a Federal support program for edu- 
cation deserves an important place in the efforts of the Congress and 
the administration to restore economic prosperity. 
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It is painfully clear that we are in the midst of a slump that is 
deeper, and will last longer, than either of its two predecessors, 
1948-49 and 1953-54, in the postwar period. While our national 
capacity to produce, at normal rates of growth, has been rising to a 
level of about $450 billion annually, our actual gross national product 
has dropped steadily since last summer to an annual rate of only $424 
billion in the first quarter of 1958. In other words, a recessionary 
gap of $26 billion has already opened up and threatens to grow larger 
unless a more decisive attack is made on the problems of unemploy- 
ment and sagging production. As exhibit A-5 shows, unemploy- 
ment, corrected for seasonal factors, stands at 7 percent of the labor 
force. The industrial-production index has slumped from its post- 
war high of 147 (on a base of 1947-48 equals 100) to 128 in March this 
ear. 

As will be shown in part 4 of this statement, a generous program of 
Federal grants for school construction and salaries can play an ex- 
ceptionally effective role in putting idle men and resources back to 
work in narrowing the distressing gap between our productive capac- 
ity and actual current output, and thereby carrying out the Federal 
Government’s responsibility under the Employment Act of 1946. 

But it should be emphasized that Federal support for education is 
valid and necessary regardless of fluctuations in the economy. 

Mr. Gwin. Mr, Chairman, does the witness cover the potential 
possibility in our economy by leaving this money in the States instead 
of taking it away by the Federal Government and subjecting it to all 
the expenses of administration? Have you covered that in your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Gineer. Insections3and4. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the witness yield ? 

The State of Montana is no longer leading the Nation in the rate 
of unemployment, but is about twice the national average. One of 
the reasons for our unemployment is the fact that we have a surplus 
of lumber in our Pacific Northwest. 

Do you have any figures to show how much lumber and timber 
material would be used? Because we would not only put people to 
work out there in Montana building schools, but we would use up 
that supply of lumber. Are you going to touch on that later? 

Mr. Heiter. We have some figures indicative of that, Mr. Metcalf. 
We cannot tell exactly how many board-feet of lumber will be used, 
but we give some indications that I think are relative to your question. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, will you proceed ? 


Il. THE UNMET NEEDS 


Mr. Grneer. From the foregoing discussion it is evident that statis- 
tics alone cannot portray the critical need for additional support of 
schools in the United States. That need goes far beyond any cold, 
hard figures to the very fabric of our belief in a way of life and a 
willingness to curtail our own self-indulgence enough to provide a 
better future, or perhaps any future at all, for our children. The 
core of the matter is this: Do we recognize that in education lies our 
best, if not our only, basic hope of both meeting the threat of Soviet 
domination and of becoming master rather than servant of our ma- 
terial abundance? If we do not rise to this challenge and see this 
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vision, the dry statistics of classroom and teacher shortages and salary 
inadequacy, persuasive as they are, probably will not goad us into 
the action our present world and domestic situations demand. 

This committee is thoroughly familiar with the sheer irresistible 
force of number in public elementary and secondary education. — It 
has gone over the enrollment increase, classroom shortage, teacher 
shortage, and salary inadequacy figures many times. I shall do no 
more, therefore, than summarize the latest available information and 
submit a series of tabulations as exhibits for your reference purposes. 
In combination, these figures provide a compelling cause for action 
within the framework of our traditional educational goals; they 
assume even greater compulsion as we reach for new and higher goals 
demanded by the jolting events of 1957. 

Enrollments and Serene An inspection of the actual and 
projected figures for the population of the United States by age groups, 
1946-57 (see exhibit B-1) readily shows the disproportionate pressure 
of population on our school-finance problems. ‘The principal facts are 
these: While total population was increasing by 21.1 percent between 
1946 and 1957, the school-age population (5 through 17) was increas- 
ing by 40.8 percent, from 28.6 million to 40.2 million. The projection 
to 1965 show a further increase of 12.9 percent in total population, 
to an estimated 193.3 million (on the fertility assumptions now used as 
standard by the Bureau of the Census) , with the school-age population 
rising nearly twice as fast, or roughly 19.5 percent. These figures 
may be summarized as follows: 








| School-age | otal 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ginger, these figures are rather violently disagreed 
with, are they not, even in the United States Office of Bduentiont, as 
to the increased school population we may expect in 2 or 3 years 
hence, even? There is considerable disagreement on these projected 
figures, is there not, by the United States Office of Education itself? 

Mr. Gincer. None that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. You did not get these from the United States Office of 
Education ? 

Mr. Gincer. We checked them with a number of different sources 
for their validity, and we tried to get them as accurate as possible, 
sir. 

Mr. Heiter. These are Government figures, sir. They are Bureau 
of the Census figures, Department of Commerce, and also there are 
some of these data that we derived from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gwinn. I take it that the Census Bureau does not pretend to 
be expert in this school population trend. 

Mr. Heuxer. Yes, sir; it does. They have a very detailed break- 
down of population by age groups. The age group 5 through 17 is 
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considered to be the school-age population, and their predictions are 
broken down on that basis. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will not delay further, Mr. Chairman, but I want to 
note for the record that there is a very substantial disagreement on 
these figures which we will have to develop later. 

Mr. Meroatr. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from New York 
will develop his objections to these figures from these witnesses, be- 
cause at all times the witnesses that he brings in from the chamber 
of commerce and the taxpayers’ association have challenged the 
figures of the Office of Education and other figures that have been 

resented, and at such times as they were challenged I, as one mem- 

r of the committee, did not have the technical knowledge that 
enabled me to answer them. Here now are the witnesses who are pre- 
senting these figures, and I hope you will develop your objections, 
either by questions or by subsequent additions to the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to do that, but unfortu- 
nately I am not in possession of the figures at this time, and indeed I 
believe the figures are in the process of being developed, so that for 
that reason we would have to wait until the figures are available. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will present. his 
objections to these witnesses so that the record may show both the jus- 
tification for the figures and the gentleman’s objections. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would if I had my information. 

Mr. Mercatr. And I hope the record will be open until you do 
that. 

Mr. Battery. Now, Doctor, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Gincer. As can be seen from exhibit B-2, enrollments in pub- 
lic elementary schools have risen from 17,678,000 in 1946 to 25,283,000 
in 1957, or 43.0 percent. They will rise another 15.5 percent by 1965, 
for a total rise of 65.2 percent for the 20-year period. The corre- 
sponding figures for public secondary-school enrollments are 5,622,000 
in 1946 and 6,876,000 in 1957, an increase of 22.3 percent, with a 
further increase of 57.3 percent from 1957 to 1965. For the 20-year 
period this will be an increase of 92.4 percent. 

Mr. Bamey. That would indicate that the large increase in school 
population is now hitting the secondary schools. 

Mr. Grncer. It is now hitting the secondary and approaching the 
college-level years, and it is moving on with the continued increase 
at the lower level. The birthrate is increasing, has for the last sev- 
eral years as we all know, and it can go on in each year to the ele- 
mentary, but the real bulge is now hitting the high school and 
approaching the colleges. These data and the combined public ele- 
mentary and secondary enrollments may be summarized as follows: 


Enrollments in public schools 
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Mr. Battey. Have you translated that into classrooms? 

Mr. Grnoer. Yes, sir. We have. 

Mr. Barry. You are going to that later on? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes. 

Classroom shortage: In spite of the best efforts of citizens as tax- 
payers at the State and local levels, we have made only small inroads 
on our critical classroom shortage. This shortage remains one of the 
most urgent unmet needs in public education. 

In the fall of 1956, the United States Office of Education began col- 
lecting annually from the State education agencies, information per- 
taining to the extent of the classroom shortage in individual States. 
The States reported a critical need of 159,000 rooms as schools opened 
in the fall of 1956. In the fall of 1957, the States reported a need 
for 142,300 rooms. This would appear to be a decrease of about 10.5 
percent in the backlog of needed classrooms within 1 year. However, 
this is not the case since a substantial part of the 16,700 decrease in 
classroom needs resulted for several States reappraising their class- 
room needs and revising their original estimates. 

The United States Office of Education estimates that between the 
fall of 1957 and the fall of 1958, additional needs will develop for 
61,000 instructional rooms. This additional need will result from an 
increase of about 1.3 million pupils enrolled in public schools and 
from the abandonmentof 16,000 classrooms because of obsolescence or 
destruction by wind, fire, or other causes. These 61,000 classrooms 
will be in addition to the shortage of 142,300 at the opening of school 
in 1957. If the 70,500 instruction rooms scheduled for completion in 
1957-58 are actually built, the projected shortage of instruction rooms 
would be approximately 132,800 in 1958, or only 9,500 less than in the 
fall of 1957. 

Mr. Barry. As of what date? 

Mr. Gincer. It would be at the end of the school year 1957-58; 
that is, for this current year. 

Mr. Battery. Then, the oft-repeated statement regarding grants-in- 
aid, that the States are rapidly meeting this problem, is not borne out 
by the facts there, if after all these activities, if we build 70,000 class- 
rooms this year, we will still be 132,000 classrooms short at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Ginger. Yes, sir. 

This, Chairman Bailey, is the most accurate information we could 
et. It was collected through the United States Office of Education, 
vut from the State superintendents of public instruction as they 

checked on their needs State by State. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think this is very interesting. 

Mr. Ginger, you are familiar with the figures that the United States 
Office of Education has put out over the last few years, are you not? 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir, generally speaking, I am. 

Mr. Gwinn. And you know that when this Federal construction of 
classrooms was first introduced some 4 years ago, Mrs. Hobby had a 
most darkened picture of the status of our school construction, so 
dark that the President in one of his state of the Union messages 
earlier mentioned a shortage of 370,000 classrooms. I think that was 
in 1954. 
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Those figures were attacked by this committee, and then, Mrs. Hobby 
herself within a few weeks had to reform those estimates, which she 
acknowledged to be wrong, and brought the number down something, 
I think, like 100,000. Last year it was brought down to 159,000 short- 
ages. So we did not have this crisis that was so direly predicted, and 
the awful need which was presented began to disappear, because pri- 
vate building of the States without Federal aid kept going up. And 
now you are down to 132,000.. So we are making progress, are we not ? 

Mr. Grincer. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Bary. I still must remind the gentleman from New York that 
on an average of an enrollment of 32 persons per classroom, speaking 
of elementary schools, that 159,000 shortages of classrooms would rep- 
resent 4,775,000 children. 

Mr. Gwinn. The 159,000 classrooms times 30 would be a little over 
a million, would it not; or, no, it would be 3,370,000. But that is offset 
by the pupils graduating or being promoted, so that that figure has, I 
think, dropped down to something like a million before you get 
through with it. 

Mr. Batiry. I think the gentleman will agree with me that that is 
too many youngsters in the country going without adequate school 
facilities. 

Now the question is, what are we going to do to remedy it? 

Mr. THompson. We have just had a demonstration of the need for 
better mathematics courses. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Would the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. Gwin. I yield. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Could I ask you if this difference between 165 last 
year—Did you bring in the Department of Education figures last year 
as your figure ? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes, sir; we did, the United States Office of Education 
figures. 

Mr. Hasxeixt. And what has the drop been from last year to this 
year ? 
" Mr. Grncer. If the buildings are constructed, first of all, there was 
159,000, I believe was the figure, and it would drop this past fall from 
159,000 to 142,000. That was for last fall. 

Mr. Hasketx. That turned out about eight or nine thousand better 
than they had anticipated, then, did it? 

Mr. Grncer. Yes, sir. And then, at the beginning of last Septem- 
ber, 142,000, and this fall, the estimate as close as they can possibly 
make it is 132,800, for this September, as a shortage. 

There are some facts we would like to present a little bit later about 
what is happening to bond issues across the country, that we think 
bears on this very strongly. 

Mr. Battey. I would suggest that you proceed, then, to get through. 

Mr. Gincer. Very well. 

At the current rate of classroom construction, State and local school 
systems are doing little more than whittling away at the backlog of 
needed classrooms. At the present rate of backlog reduction many 
pupils who will enter inadequate and crowded primary-grade class- 
rooms for half-day sessions next fall will have been graduated from 
high school and will be enrolled in college before the primary-grade 
rooms to which they have been rightfully entitled are constructed. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Ginger, just 1 very short minute. 
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You should not overlook the fact that in those United States Office 
of Education figures, 132,800, a very large percentage of that con- 
sists of classrooms that the United States Office of Education thinks 
are obsolete and should be replaced, but the children are not out of 
classrooms; they are occupying classrooms that the experts think are 
not fit. 

Mr. Gincer. About a million children are going to school 3 hours 
a day on double shifts. Between 800,000 and 1 million children are 
on double shifts now, this year, and that means that they simply had 
nothing available at that time. 

There were only 16,000 in this group because of obsolescence that 
the United States Office had included, and if you threw out the 16,000, 
you would still have a rather huge figure of classrooms that are 
needed. 

Mr. Hasxetu. That is 16,000 a year they have growing obsolete, 
though. Is that correct? So next year there will be another 16,000 
growing obsolete, just to keep the record straight. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many obsolete classrooms that are actually being 
occupied now in those 132,800 are included in the 132,800 ? 

Mr. Ginger. I do not know, sir. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Gwinn. It certainly would be half of them, would it not? 

Mr. Gincer. I just do not know. 

Mr. Gwinn. Somebody must have those figures. 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir. I think they would be available, but I do 
not know at the moment where they are. 

Mr. Barter. I would suggest that the gentleman supply that data 
and offer it later. 

Mr. Gincer. All right. You would like to have the obsolete class- 
rooms that are now being occupied ? 

Mr. Gwinn. How many of the 132,000 that the United States Office 
now claims is a shortage are represented by so-called obsolete class- 
rooms now being utilized. 

Mr. Grncer. May I get the information for you later? I am sorry 
I do not have it. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished.) 

Mr. Grncer. Looking at the same problem from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle, one may cite these intolerable facts: 

1. In the urban school systems, about 65,000 elementary-school 
classrooms are overburdened with more than 35 pupils each. 

2. An estimated 7 million of our elementary-school children are in 
classes of over 30 pupils each. 

3. In all grades combined, at least 800,000 pupils are on half-day 
sessions, and the figure seems to be growing, not shrinking. 

These conditions are not restricted to low-income areas or to any 
one section of the country. They cut across urban and rural lines, 
high and low income areas, central city and suburban areas, north 
and south, east and west. The bulging oversize elementary-school 
classroom is a problem that plagues virtually every major city. Ex- 
hibit B-3 shows that in 1955-56, the median size of elementary-school 
classes in Baltimore was 38.5 pupils; in St. Louis, 38.1 pupils; in 
Chicago, 37.9 pupils; in Cleveland, 36.8 pupils; and in Los Angeles, 
34.5 pupils. These figures mean that half of the elementary-school 
classes in these cities were larger than the median figure. 


26967—58——-7 
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Mr. Gwinn. What is the nafional average ? 

Mr. Grncer. It is around 30, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is much better than 30, is it not? The national 
average is nearer 25 or 26, I believe. 

Mr. Gincer. At the high school level, it is about 24 or 25, I believe, 
and at the elementary-school level it is around 29 or 30. 

Mr. Gwinn. But it is improving all the time. 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir; it has gotten some better. But I would like 
to point out for the ‘record that in trying to build a sound program in 
competition with what some of the other nations are doing, we must 
continue our efforts. In Russia, the average pupil-teacher ratio is 
about 18 children per teacher. It is not that I am trying to model 
anything after Russia, but they felt for a good guidance program, for 
an effective instruction program, they had to reduce their pupil- 
teacher ratio, and that they have done, according to the best evidence 
we could get. 

Mr. HAsKELL. What percentage of your present teachers are un- 
accredited, or in that gray area of accreditation? It used to be 20 
percent, as I remember it. 

I make this point because that means that whatever number of 
teachers, these children are receiving the best instruction they could 
get. 

Mr. Grncer. That is correct, and it is slightly above 200,000, de- 
pending upon the standards in each State individually. 

Mr. Gwinn. But Mr. Ginger, what is your authority for this state- 
ment about what Russia does in this field, and especially in the number 
of children per class? Do we have any authoritative information 
onthat? Andifso, where do we get it ? 

Mr. Grncer. The information that has been quoted as being most 
reliable was the Education in the U.S. S. R. That publication was 
documented quite thoroughly by most of the writers. In addition 
to that, we have the people who visited the country and who had 
been there for sometime. Dr. Counts had been in Russia on a number 
of occasions for many years off and on. 

To say exactly what all of this would be in documentation, I think 
we could all raise a question about whether their program is as good 
as they say it is, whether they are doing the things they have said 
they do or not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Maybe they have a lot of eighth-grade teachers in 
charge. 

Mr. Grvcrr. It might be. Iam not trying to compare our program 
with Russia’s. We have a different function, a much broader and 
better function to serve, and I use that figure just because of the fact 
that they felt that a reduced pupil-teacher ratio was very desirable. 

We think it is, too. Now, the exact number, we know that many 
of the teachers have 35 and 40, and I have been in schools this past 
vear where there were more than 60 children per teacher, and usually 
substandard teachers, at that. 

I have been in over 30 States, Congressman, this year and I hive 
been in over 200 different school systems. I found fine things going 
on, but I found some deplorable and absolutely horrible examples of 
what should not be happening to American children. It is on that 
basis that I try to make this as honest and as straightforward as ] 
know how to make it. 
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Mr. Gwinn. That is where we should‘be thinking, not about Con- 
necticut and Delaware, as I see it. 

Mr. Gincer. That is why I hope, sir, when the time comes for this 
legislation to be supported, we will be able to get your support on it. 

Mr. Battry. Before you leave that matter of the classrooms, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, who is a member of the committee, re- 
recently visited and spent some time in Russia. She said of the class- 
rooms she visited that they ranged from 14 to 37. 

Mr. Hasxetu. Is that the pupil-teacher ratio? 

Mr. Battery. Yes; that is per teacher. 

Mr. Haskxett. Most of them were at what range ? 

Mrs. Green. It depended upon the subjects that were being taught. 
The English classes at the second-grade level were 14. I guess there 
was one that was 12. In the chemistry and physics classes = the 
10th-grade level, they were not over 37. Some of them were 32, 34. 
Those were pretty much lecture courses, too, and then they did their 
laboratory work afterwards. 

Mr. Gwinn. What kind of teachers do they have? What about 
teacher training? 

Mrs. Green. I hesitate to make any generalizations after a brief 
visit such as that. I do not claim to have the status of an expert. I 
could only tell you what I saw and what I heard from the people I 
talked to. 

The teachers in the lower four grades go to the techicum and do 
not have the same kind of an education as the teachers from the fifth 
grade on up do. They tell me that the teachers from the fifth grade 
on up are the university graduates, and their universities are 5 to 

514 years. Whether they have that for all the teachers, I do not 
know. We would like to say all of the teachers in the United States 
have their degrees. We know it is not true. So I do not know 
whether all of their teachers are graduates of their 5- or 54-year 
universities or not. But at least that is their goal, and from the ob- 
servation I did, I would say that they were pretty well-informed and 
pretty well-trained teachers. 

Mr. Battry. Now, Doctor, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Greer. For the current school year 40.1 percent or a total of 

883,438 elementary-school pupils, enrolled in the Nation’s 18 urban 
school districts of 500,000 or more population, were enrolled in classes 
of more than 35 pupils each. 

Another problem that also plagues the Nation’s major cities, as 
well as its smaller urban areas, is the half-day session. The followi ing 
quotation, which appeared in a publication of the Chicago public 
schools in May 1957, illustrates the magnitude of this problem: 

As of February 1, 1957, 22,192 children were attending school [in Chicago] 
on a half-day basis because of lack of classroom accommodations. This is more 
than double the figure for 1955 despite the accelerated building program of the 
last 2 years. 

Teacher shortages and training deficiencies: Shortage of physical 
facilities is only one striking sy mptom of our failure to keep pace with 
educational needs. An equally obvious symptom is the shortage of 
teachers, inadequate training of many who are now teaching, ab- 
sence of essential offerings in many schools, and low salary levels 
which threaten to perpetuate the teacher shortage by failing to pro- 
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vide sufficient incentive for young people to enter this most critical 
of professions. 

of September 1958, there will be a need for at least 220,000 
additional teachers who are not now in service. These needs include 
teachers to take care of enrollment increases, to relieve overcrowding 
and half-day sessions, to replace emergency teachers and teachers 
leaving the profession, and to add necessary services. Yet in 1957, 
only 109,000 college graduates were qualified for teaching, and only 
73 percent of these are actually teaching this year. Moreover, an esti- 
mated 96,000 teachers left the profession last year. 

As to the quality of our course offerings and the teachers con- 
ducting the courses, the situation is in desperate need of improve- 
ment. An estimated 100,000 high-school seniors are in schools offering 
no courses in advanced mathematics. In spite of the great need for 
mathematics and science teachers, fully one-third of the college grad- 
uates prepared to teach science and mathematics are lost to the teach- 
ing profession because the public schools are outbid for the services 
of the best qualified members of this group. 

i Mr. Haskett. Would the gentleman yield on this for two questions 
ere 

These 100,000 high-school seniors graduating without mathematics, 
is that because they cannot find the teachers for mathematics courses / 

Mr. Ginoer. That is correct. 

Mr. ne Or is it because the school simply does not offer the 
subject 

Mr. Grncer. No, sir. Last fall, if I may say, after school opened— 
I am dean of the college of education at the University of Kentucky— 
I had 157 requests from that many different school systems for teach- 
ers in mathematics and science as late as the 1st of October. That is 
just one university. And when you look at these figures, there were 
about 5,000 math teachers employed last September, and only 1,700 
of them had majors in mathematics. There were 5,500 science teach- 
ers employed last September, and only 1,750 had majors in science. 

These people were trying to find people, and they put them in the 
classroom with perhaps 6 hours of math and science, or just a small 
amount. But this is the situation firsthand. 

We had requests this year for 585 mathematics teachers in the State 
of Kentucky and the States that border us. We simply had, in terms 
of mathematics teachers, 13. 

Mr. Hasxety. One other question. 

You mention that of 109,000 college graduates qualified for teach- 
ing only 73 percent are actually teaching this year. What would be 
needed to hold our place, considering the anticipated increase ? 

Mr. Gincer. For math teachers? 

Mr. Hasxetu. Yes; and also those retiring and going out for some 
other reason ; for the whole picture. 

Mr. Grncer. For the entire picture at high-school level? 

Mr. Hasxetu. Yes. This 96,000 is an expression of what part of 
our total need, on a yearly basis, not compared to that 220,000 figure 
up above? 

Mr. Gincer. It is estimated that we need about 135,000 new teach- 
ers every year, at the very least. 

Mr. Hasxetx. To hold the present level ? 
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Mr. Ginger. That is to hold; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxert. And to take care of the anticipated enrollment 
increase ¢ 

Mr, Grnarr. Yes. It has been higher than 135,000 some years. 

Mr. Haske. Is this 96,000 up from last year or down? 

Mr. Grincer. The 96,000 teachers left the profession last year. Is 
that the figure you are using ? 

Mr. Haske. I have got this wrong. 

Mr. Grncer. There were only 109,000 college graduates qualifying 
for teaching, and only 73 percent of them actually teaching this year. 

Mr. Hasxetx. So the figure is 73 percent of 109,000. 

Mr. Ginger. Yes, sir. 

Rey it Hasketu. Extracted from the 135,000 is where we are going in 
the red. 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir; that is correct. And these people are re- 
cruited from housewives or from any person that will come into the 
teaching profession. It is not a case of our having a reservoir to draw 
on. It is simply a case of, Are the superintendents doing the best 
they can to find people ? 

Mr. Hasxetx. That 73 percent figure, is that up over last year? 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir; it is slightly higher than last year. The 
exact number I could not tell you, but it is up. 

Mr. Hasxertt. About 5 percent, or something like that? 

Mr. Grncer. Perhaps. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we suffer under a lot of misapprehensions 
about the teacher shortage, Mr. Ginger. We had testimony last year 
in our hearings to show, in Mr. Folsom’s statement, that— 


There is a current shortage of more than 8,000 high school science teachers. 


But this was not accurate. The National Education Association, in 
their 1957 teachers supply and demand report, the Journal of Teacher 
Education, March 1957, pages 41 and 42, showed that only 59.4 percent 
of the 1956 high school science teacher graduates had taken school jobs. 

The inference drawn from that was that they were being drawn 
off into industry. There is where we miscalculate. The figures 
showed that 6.8 percent of that class went into military service, 2.1 
percent went into homemaking, 9.3 percent were continuing study— 
which is the thing we want—and 1 percent were still seeking teaching 
jobs. And there is no information on 11 percent. 

The testimony also showed that in New York State we were getting 
—_ teachers from industry to teach science than we were losing to 
industry. 

So ~ state these figures, and they become, by repetition, it seems 
to me, accepted, whereas the testimony is very different on this. 

Mr. Ginaer. I do not quite see the point of difference. 

Mr. Gwinn. The point of difference is that teachers are not being 
drawn off into industry because we do not pay enough for our science 
teachers to attract them. 

Mr. Grnerr. They are not coming into the classroom. That is my 

int. 

a Battery. The Chair would like to make the observation that 
there are some 6 million unemployed, and surely there would be science 
teachers in those unemployed, and they are coming back into the 
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teaching profession out of industry, because they have no employment 
there. 

Mr. Ginger. We would like to have a great number more. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a good scientific statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
a poor political statement. 

Mr. Bauer. I just thought I ought to make it, anyway. 

Mr. THompson. Just a temporary pause. ; 

Mr. Gwinn. I think we need a lot of information on this subject 
of whether or not the teacher pay is so low as to be losing teachers, 
or whether or not, as a matter of fact, at the present time, the teaching 
profession is a very attractive profession, comparatively, in terms of 
the percentages that are going into teaching as against industry. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not think we have too adequate information 
on that. 

Mr. Grncer. The only information I have, sir, is the fact that we 
certainly do need a great number of teachers more in order to replace 
poorly qualified teachers and to meet our increased burden. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, that is another thing. 

Mr. Grncer. But as to the exact reason why people do not go into 
certain professions, I certainly would not want to discuss that. 

Mr. Tuomprson. But on the basis of our economy, attractiveness of 
various occupations, it would seem the statistics indicate that the teach- 
ing profession is one of the most attractive. 

Mr. Grincer. I believe there is some information in this next section 
that will be presented later to show the actual comparison ; the fact that 
there is an overwhelming teacher shortage, I think, is an established 
fact, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I wonder if it is. 

Mr. Gincer. We would love to have 3,000 teachers in Kentucky next 
fall, if you can find them for us. We need that many, we know. 

Teachers’ salaries: One of America’s most pressing unmet needs in 
education is adequate salaries for teachers. Although more detailed 
testimony will be presented to the committee in a separate statement, 
the key facts in the salary problem must be summarized here to get a 
full appreciation of how far short we are falling of an adequate school 
financing effort in the absence of Federal support. 

To become a teacher, one must not only graduate from college, but 
he should also have unusual intellectual and professional abilities. The 
qualities that lead to successful teaching are rare. Fields outside edu- 
cation pay a high salary premium for successful education achieve- 
ment. But teachers, who as a group work in the top 10 percent of the 
population in educational attainments, are paid salaries which hover 
close to the average wage of all employed persons. 

Exhibit B-4 shows salary and wage trends since 1929. When we 
examine the trends shown in this exhibit, we see that in 1929, teachers 
and all wage-and-salary workers were receiving almost the same aver- 
age amounts of compensation. During the depression years, the aver- 
age salary of teachers was higher than the average for all workers. 
By 1939, before the defense program began, the average for teachers 
was 12.3 percent higher than that for all workers. 

During the 1940's, however, the average for teachers fell below that 
for all workers. ‘At present the teacher average is still far below its 
relative status in 1939. In 1957, the average salary for teachers was 
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barely 6 percent above the all-worker average. The following table 
summarizes the relationships of teachers’ salaries with earnings and 
income of all workers by 5-year intervals from 1929 through 1957: 


Percent by which average salary for teachers was below or above 





Average earn- | Personal income 
ings of all per- per employed 








Year sons working member of the 
for salaries or labor force 
wages 
PE in ced.ancebbinvecindas auaoaeenitenmmamaamata, icine —0.4 —21.8 
WOR) 5). do. cab taddlscici ieee i b +13. 2 —5.1 
eich itn iat Atta i aici tir tite tanta teeta +12.3 —10.1 
Wb s sleidc csb Lic ddd buted orineet dabL bib eeeh wededbenae —16.3 —30. 5 
Ws dtiwcbik dt} dndttnccsyedbaceacdd sends +1.8 —15.6 
Rit ws tsteathdedristiaabenbe bitmixd a niasteainige inches eee ae bs hoon +4.1 —14,4 
Sa an. Oh esi. haa eee onan tteeecnnnnennwen ane] +6. 2 —12.0 


When earnings in the various professions are compared with earn- 
ings of all workers, the figures are quite different. The 1950 census 
reported 1949 incomes in 17 professions, other than teaching, which 
require college graduation. Part-time workers were included, which 
reduced the averages below those of full-time workers, but left the 
relationships clear. The median income for all members of the labor 
force who received any income was $2,312. The following figures 
show the percent by which the 1949 income in each profession was 
higher or lower than the median income of all workers who received 
any income: 


Percent 
above or below 
Occupational group all workers 
i a +134. 5 
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Dietitians and. notritioniete coeds oc eicnce~ iitantyitia meng capeacnapeciiipnale'ts —12.2 
BT GN CTI intrest 1s ois papas eos sn mh oral pron opricevrnadoteras anesvet<aieraaiadeaaiae +64. 6 
Sn See te ke ee Ad agile tended beabenctiieclte bites btn catch geal +101.7 
Foresters and conservationists___...______ fed 544 2 Cl ee es +26. 7 
mw ere ahd JuCweees Ms a La elie ees +165. 7 
Libreriens.......<.«~alsialinows dcacisuseses totaal sbnacnsenee —3.6 
pS SITY La eR oe RE PRE Pe BE ee +73. 4 
Cee ee eee ctusacs nes emica aumaeneapeeesiinoenintages aabaminaemaminnninn +153. 2 
Prrerenateete oo. 8 OE See ee re +75. 7 
Phymieians ane Gurgeoke... uke eae le a ei +240. 6 
SOGIAT AIG WORRATD WVORMOTE. xis hii sn bh hi ne eepiisemt len +17.1 
SOE CU ig ter ccc dba tabib Bi cisnd cs Bcd emails tills Sievers ae es Males ila +64. 7 
Pi dns nic chess is there tiniemenntpeaiaindae aa taldnddiek omikemmaias +78. 6 
Teachers not otherwise classified (public and private schools, tutors, 
ete., exclusive of college faculties___._......._._........---....----_ +14.1 
A verepe init is Soi goles belo tol, Dok -+82.1 


When we look at the 17 different occupations, we see that 12 «f them 
had incomes more than 50 percent above the average for all workers. 
The 17 occupations included about 1.5 million different individuals; 
when their incomes were combined, the median amount was 82 percent 
above the average for all workers. 

Although no current figures are available on earnings in specific 
professional occupation as a part of a nationwide study, a number 
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of separate studies have been made. Examples of the latest figures 
available for several occupations are shown in exhibit B-5. 

The current average salary of public-school classroom teachers, 
principals, and supervisors is estimated at $4,650. In 8 States 
the average salary is less than $3,500. In 19 States the average salary 
is less than $4,000. Exhibit B-6 gives the figures for each State. 

When we go beyond averages, we encounter even more distressing 

res. This year, 1 out of 4 classroom teachers is receiving a salary 
of less than $3,500. Even more appalling is the fact that 46,000 teach- 
ers are being paid less than $2,500. How can we Americans, who owe 
so much of our vigor and strength as a democratic people to our 
public-school system, continue to pay our teachers submarginal wages 
instead of paying a salary that would be commensurate with the teach- 
ers’ importance to our national welfare ? 

To bring teachers up to satisfactory salary levels, not only in terms 
of incentive to stay in the teaching profession, but in terms of stand- 
ards of human decency, will require a major financial effort that goes 
well beyond the realistic bounds of State and local fiscal resources. 


BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


There is still another major unmet need facing American education. 
It could almost be termed the forgotten need, for we seldom hear it 
mentioned and rarely see statistics to show that it even exists. I am 
referring to the need for basic instructional equipment which restricts 
the effectiveness of even our best teachers. 

The statistics of classroom construction do not reflect the lack of 
basic instructional equipment in these same classrooms. In recent 
years, an increasing number of school districts have approached their 

egal indebtedness limits, while at the same time they have continued 

to face never-ending enrollment increases. The great pressures on 
the schools to put a roof over the heads of all children has often pre- 
vented the adequate equipping of the classrooms that have been 
constructed. 

Although statistics on the extent of basic instructional equipment 
shortages are extremely limited, the available data show growing gaps 
between equipment needed and equipment available. 

To illustrate: Last month the research division of the National 
Education Association made a nationwide survey of needs for basic 
instructional equipment related to the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics. Inquiries were sent to a sampling of over 5,000 secondary 
schools. 

The secondary-school principals reporting in the sample surve 
estimated that their science laboratories needed approximately $5 mil- 
lion worth of equipment and apparatus. At this rate, the present na- 
tional need for science laboratory equipment and apparatus is at least 
$90 million. 

Over 50 percent of all the schools reporting did not have such a 
fundamental facility as direct current in the physics laboratory. 
Over 85 percent of the secondary schools reporting did not have a 
calculator available for mathematics instructions. Only 1 secondary 
school in 5 had a graph board in all its mathematics classrooms, and 
almost 40 percent did not have such an essential item of equipment in 


any mathematics classroom. Moreover, the principals reported that, 
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on the average, only 57 cents per secondary-school student was bein 
spent for supplies and consumable materials such as test tubes, chemi- 
cals, and glass tubing used in science classes. 

Summary: As we have pointed out, the American people face three 
major problems in improving their system of public education: More 
and better teachers, sufficient instructional equipment, and more class- 
rooms. The unmet needs in these areas constitute our most pressin, 
education responsibilities to our children, and in turn, to our nationa 
welfare. Unless these barriers are removed, all of the current discus- 
sion and debate will not improve either the quality or the effectiveness 
of our elementary and secondary schools. 

I would like to request at this point that Dr. Heller take over the 
reporting on the economic and financial phase of this statement. 

Mr. Hetuer. Mr. Chairman, what is the committee’s pleasure as to 
time? Because that will somewhat influence the way in which I 
present this material. 

Mr. Batrry. The Chair had just decided that we would go ahead 
until 12 o’clock, and that we would recess until 1:45. There is no 
major legislation on the floor that would require the presence of the 
members of this committee there, and so we will complete the testi- 
mony this afternoon, beginning at 1:45. 

I would suggest that before we start in a new phase of this state- 
ment, however, that it might be well if we rec at this time, since 
it is only a few minutes before 12. 

Let me insist that as many members of the subcommittee as possible 
be here promptly at 1: 45,so that we will not lose any time. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee began its noon recess, to 
reconvene at 1:45 p.m.) 

Mr. Bartxy. The committee will resume its hearings. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LYMAN V. GINGER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., ASSISTED BY DR. 
WALLER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Resumed 


Mr. Barry. Dr. Ginger, you may start in where you left off when 
the committee recessed for lunch. 

Mr. Ginger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, 
Dr. Heller will present sections ITI and IV of the filed brief. 

Mr. Herter. Mr. Chairman, that begins with the State-local 
financial situation section. 

The barriers to the improvement of American education—more and 
better teachers, sufficient instructional equipment, and more class- 
rooms—can be overcome only by substantial increases in financial 
support. At present, the financial resources available for overcoming 
these problems are restricted almost entirely to State and local reve- 
nues. It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that we examine the 
ability of the State and local school systems to meet these needs. 

Mr. Metcaur. Why do you say they are restricted almost entirely? 

Mr. Heuer. I was trying to be statistically accurate, Mr. Metcalf. 
There are 4 little percents that are being provided by, say, Public 
Law 815 and so forth. 
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Mr. Mercautr. And Public Law 874. Four percent is coming from 
the Federal Government for 3,300 out of the 50,000 districts in the 
United States. 

Mr. Heiter. Yes. It is a very small percentage. But I did not 
want some member of the committee saying, “Just wait a moment, 
now. Some consideration is being mites We thought we better 
be scrupulously accurate. 

1 refer to the dramatic postwar growth in the State-local expendi- 
tures, revenues and debt. 

If I may, I would like to refer you to exhibit C-1. Rather than 
reading from the statement, I think it might be useful to go back to 
the exhibit and review briefly the comparative expenditure, revenue 
and Sh increase of the Federal Government as against the State- 
ocal. 

You will notice that we use a 1946-57 comparison for the State- 
local and 1947-57 for the Federal; 1946 as you will recall, was still the 
end of World War II expenditures for the Federal Government so it 
would not be a comparison. Taking that comparison, you will notice 
that the index of postwar growth, on exhibit C-1, shows that State and 
local expenditures have increased nearly 314 times. 

The index of 1957 over 1948 is 341 percent, as against the Federal 
increase of 216 percent. In other words, while Federal expenditures 
have been doubling over that period, State and local expenditures 
have been rising 31% times. 

You understand this is all in absolute amounts as a percentage of 
the gross national product. We covered that this morning. If you 
look at the revenue side, you will find that State and local taxes have 
increased by nearly three times since the war and Federal taxes 
have increased less than double since the war. 

The most spectacular comparison is the increase in gross debt. 
The State-local gross debt since 1946 had more than tripled, going 
from about $16 billion to $54 billion, while the Federal debt has 
been rising a little less than 5 percent since the war. 

Mr. Baier. At this point the Chair would like to ask a question, 
which I am compelled to ask most of the witnesses who have a know!]- 
edge of the fiscal setup here involved in trying to finance this school 
program. 

Are you familiar, Dr. Heller, with the Fulbright bill that passed 
the Senate some weeks ago ? 

Mr. Hetxer. Do you mean the community facilities administration 
bill? 

Mr. Batmey. Yes. 

Mr. Hewier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. You know it is rather broad and even goes so far as 
to mention school construction. If the House should take that bill 
up and passed it, and amend it to provide that all school boards who 
have existing bonded indebtedness—if we put a section in there pro- 
viding for refinancing of their existing indebtedness that would per- 
mit them to take up the outstanding bond issues of 5, 514, and 6 percent 
interest rate for the low Federal interest rate could we not build a 
lot of school building under the Fulbright bill ? 

As it passed the Senate it does not have that refinancing provision 
in it. But if that was in there, you could build a lot of schools 
with it? 
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Mr. Hetterr. I don’t intend to be an expert on that. 

ree Battrey. They would be 50-year Tobe at 314-percent interest 
rates. 

Mr. Hetier. I am sure that essentially we could say that if you 
lower the cost of money to the local units, you correspondingly in- 
crease their ability to build schools. At the same time, I think it is 
worth noting that that route to more schools does increase local in- 
debtedness, and they have to pay off that debt. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing than Federal grants which enable them to build without 
incurring debt. 

Mr. Batry. It would work very well in connection with an out- 
right Federal grant with no State matching required, if that was 
cleared up, where they would get money to put with what Federal 
grant they got. They really could build some buildings. 

Mr. Hetier. Indeed, the two in combination wouk be extremely 
effective. In the following section, we will note how quickly the 
State and local units can respond to such an interest measure. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are these State and local bonds callable? 

Mr. Hetter. This, again, and I don’t have the offhand information, 
I am sure a lot of them are not, because during this very tight money 
period of the past year, borrowers insisted on very harsh terms for 
their money, and at least in industrial bonds, which I can speak about, 
quite a few of these were issued with noncallable provisions. I am 
only inferring from that that probably in municipal bond issues there 
also must have been quite a few noncallables, though I am not giving 
you this as fact but just as inference from what is going on in the 
money market last year. 

Mr. Battery. The last time I was in charge, and we have a State 
sinking fund commission that handled all of the bonds voted by any 
unit of government in the State of West Virginia, all clearing through 
a State sinking fund commission, I had them check a number of the 
older bonds issued 25 or 30 years ago, which were maybe about ready 
to be paid off, perhaps 5 years to go or 8 years to go. 

There are a lot of those older bonds back there that are not serial 
bonds but are callable. If they could clear up a lot of those, of course, 
there would be no bonded indebtedness against the district, and then 
they could proceed to borrow on this 50-year proposition from the 
Government and pay off the outstanding bonds that are callable as 
part of the procedure. 

You can’t do much with it under its present form as passed by the 
Senate, in its present form, unless it has that refinance provision in it. 

Mr. Hetuer. I think you are quite right, sir, that as it stands, it will 
not provide much easing for the school finance problem. In fact, 
very little. 

Mr. Battery. It will provide no relief for a district that has already 
exhausted its bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Hetier. That is correct. 

Turning from the table back to the text, when we examine these 
relative pressures qualitatively, these tremendous pressures on State 
and local government, the great growth in taxes, spending and debt 
becomes readily understandable. State and local governments have 
felt the quadruple impact of (a) an expanding and shifting popula. 
tion, (b) growing prosperity, (¢) huge backlogs of public construc- 
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tion born of depression and war, and (a) inflation, which has hit 
State-local purchases disproportionately hard. These factors, far 
from abating, will push even harder on State-local financial resources 
in a to come. 

he pereepes growth summarized in the preceding section, espe- 
cially the jump in sont -ag? population (not to mention the much- 
greater-than-average growth in college-age population, in population 
65 years of age and older, and in population residing in metropolitan 
areas), the reason I mention those is because those types of popula- 
tion are all more expensive governmentally than the average popula- 
tion, generates constantly growing needs by the sheer force of num- 
bers. While the average family’s disposable income (after taxes) 
rises from $5,300 in 1956 to $7,100 in 1975 (as estimated by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development), people will demand new services 
and higher levels of existing services from Government, That is what 
I meant by the pressure of prosperity. As we prosper we demand 
more services from our State and local governments. 

Both the pressures of numbers and the pressures of quality will 
focus primarily on State and local services: Schools, roads, health, 
parks, sewer systems, urban redevelopment, and the like. 

Inflation, too, has taken its toll. State and local governments are 
heavy buyers in markets for services and products which have been 
especially hard hit by inflation of prices. The so-called price de- 
flators—roughly equivalent to price indexes—for various segments of 
the economy reflect this pressure. Taking 1947 as 100, the 1957 de- 
flator, the price index, for gross national product as a whole was 130; 
for Federal purchases of goods and services, 135 ; for new construction, 
143; and for State-local purchases, the highest figure of all, 154. 

In other words, the States and localities were paying 154 percent, 
on the average, for their goods and services, in 1957, the amount that 
they had been pa ing in 1947. That is per unit. 

Mr. Batrey. Wou d you say that they had an extra large utility bill 
of some kind ? 

Mr. Herter. I take it that is rhetorical question, sir. Even between 
1952 and 1956, when the Consumer Price Index was increasing only 2 

recent, the price per unit of goods and service purchased by State- 
ocal government rose over 7 percent. 

Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal service is the 
sharply rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume of 
State and local bonds have risen not only absolutely but relative to 
other interest rates. As exhibit C-2 shows, the yield on high-grade 
municipal bonds has risen from 2 percent in 1951 to 3.45 percent in 
March 1958. Exhibit C-3 shows the same thing in terms of the types 
of bonds more typically issued by school districts, the A and Baa bonds. 

Even more revealing is the ratio of municipal to United States Gov- 
ernment bond yields: What we have done here is to take the yield 
on municipal bonds and compare what the State and local govern- 
ments had to pay on their money back in 1951 with what the Federal 
Government was paying, and with what Aaa industrial bonds were 
paying, and then compared it again last month. 

ere is the way the figures come out: in 1951, municipal money cost 
only 78 percent of what the Federal Government was borrowing its 
money for; whereas last month, municipal money was costing 105 
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percent of what Federal money was costing. In other words, relative to 
ederal borrowing, the risk in State and municipal borrowing costs 
pe oe considerably greater. That is spelled out in exhibit C-1 
an 2. 

Mr. Gwinn. Dr. Heller, does that mean anything? If the Federal 

rofit puts out its obligations at a low rate, the taxpayers make up 

e difference ? 

Mr. Heiter. Well, sir, since the accord in 1951 between the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury, the Federal Government has presumably 
been issuing bonds at essentially what the market will carry them for. 
What has been happening, as i explain in the next sentence, is this: 
In spite of the exemption of State and local bond interest from Federal 
incomes taxes, State and local governments now have to pay higher 
rates on long-term money than the United States Treasury. In other 
words, the market for municipals has become so congested, if not satu- 
rated, that the tax-exemption privilege has lost much of its effective- 
ness in holding down State-local interest rates. 

This implicit Federal subsidy is going more and more to the bond- 
holder and less and less to the hard-pressed school districts and other 
State-local units. There have been a number of studies made that 
indicate that the volume of State and local bonds rising, you see, from 
$16 billion to $64 billion, have had to be pushed more and more in on 
the lower income groups that don’t get such a big break from the Fed- 
eral income-tax exemption of the State and local bond interest. 

So the States and localities have had a double-barreled hit from 
tight money. First of all, money itself has gotten tighter, raising the 
interest rates. And, secondly, the tax-exemption privilege has gotten 
less important, and that has again pushed it up. The combination has 
put them in a very bad spot and means, in effect, that the amount of 
help they were getting from the Federal Government has declined 
over the years in the form of this Federal exemption. 

Mr. Gwinn. What deduction do you make from all that in terms 
of whether or not the Federal Government should participate in edu- 
cation ? 

Mr. Hetrer. Sir, I make the deduction that while the need for 
Federal aid is rising, Federal support, the amount of Federal support 
implicit in this tax exemption is falling, so that the situation is actu- 
ally worse than it looks on the face of it. 

The tax-exemption privilege is no longer giving them the break 
it used to give them in holding down the State and local bond-interest 
rates, 

Mr. Gwinn. Isn’t the Federal Government either in actual rates 
fixed on its bonds, or in levying on the general taxpayer to make up 
deficits for what are not financed by bonds, putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment entirely out of the category of comparisons such as you are 
making? 

For example, let us suppose the Federal Government is selling hous- 
ing bonds at 3 percent, tax exempt. That is only a part of the story, 
because the deficits in the operation are taken care of out of the 
Treasury, out of the taxpayer. 

So it is not a true comparison ? 

Mr. Heturr. Sir, that is a very special case, the housing bonds; I 
am talking about the general obligations of the Federal Government 








; 
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that it has to market in competition with other money. But just to 
make the point, which I think is entirely sound, without reference to 
or ederal bonds, would you be good enough to turn to exhibit 

I am sorry to say our pages are not numbered. There, if you will 
note, we also make the comparison with Aaa corporate bonds, as re- 
corded by Moody’s. 

Note that the far right-hand column compares the interest rates 
on high-grade municipals with the interest rates on triple A corpo- 
rate bonds. There, too, the relative increase has been very much the 
same as that compared to the Federal bonds. In 1951, the interest 
rates on municipal bonds were 69.9, roughly 70 percent, as high as on 
the triple A corporate rates. But in March of 1958, last month, that 
has risen to 95 percent as high as corporate bonds. There is no sub- 
sidy involved in those corporate bonds, certainly, of any kind. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes;I canseethat. But you start with 1951 and come 
clear down to 1958 before you get the figure that you are talking about. 
Prior to that 

Mr. Hetier. Well, there are 87 percent, in 1956, and 92.5 percent in 
1957. 

Mr. Gwinn. Those are Aaa corporate bonds. 

Mr. Hetter. Those are Aaa corporate rates; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That just shows that private industry is the best thing 
after all, doesn’t it ? 

It is the best way, better than municipal or the Federal Government, 
because it can borrow its money cheaper. 

Mr. Heuer. It shows here that the amount that it has to pay for 
money as of March 1958 is just about equivalent. That 95 percent 
is a rough equivalent to what the State and local units are paying, 
whereas back in 1951 private industry had to pay, as you see there, 
about 40 percent more than State and locals. State and locals paid 
about 70 percent of what the Federal did. 

I do not want to prolong that particular point, but I think it is im- 
pressive that the help that the States and localities are getting from 
that bond exemption simply has been declining very fast under the 
impact of greater borrowing and higher interest rates. 

Mr. Gwinn. But there is no telling that that will continue. We may 
have a sharp change in that very thing if the Federal Government's 
credit grows worse. 

Mr. Hewier. That might be, although it doesn’t seem to be in the 
cards. There seems to be no impairment of the credit standing of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. That can happen very fast, as you know. It might 
happen. 

Mr. Hetter. Of course, the Federal Government was 160 percent of 
the gross national product about 10 years ago and today it is only 
about 60 or 70 percent of the gross national product. So by economic 
growth we have been reducing the size of the Federal debt problem to 
where we have a very good cushion to work on. 

If I read the budget figures right for next year, we will probably 
need it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean to say, to end this discussion as far as 
I am concerned, that your argument in favor of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment getting into this is that the Federal Government can borrow 
money cheaper 

Mr. Hetier. No, sir; that was not intended to be my argument. 
The only point here is that the State and local governments are pay- 
ing a higher and higher rate on their money, and that whatever help 
the Federal Government was giving the State and local governments 
through this exemption has been diminishing. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is not an argument to put the Federal Government 
into this business ? 

Mr. Hetier. Not at this point; no, sir. 

Turning to the future demands on State-local finances, the growth 
of State-local debt and expenditures shows no signs of abating within 
the next few years (although the current recession may force a tem- 
porary slowing down). For example, available data on construction 
needed and construction activity make it clear that State and local 
governments are far from working off accumulated backlogs, let alone 
meeting new and expanding requirements. 

Compilations and estimates made by a private financial analyst 
Harry L. Severson, based on the pivot year 1956, dramatically estab- 
lish this point. If you take the pivot year, 1956, the total expendi- 
tures was $10 billion, of which a quarter, $2.5 billion, was school 
expenditures. Moving to his analysis of what is going to be built in 
1957-66, he says there has to be $17 billion a year of construction dur- 
ing that period, total construction, and $4 billion a year of school 
construction. 

So, as compared with the pivot year of 1956, the average construc- 
tion requirements for the next 10 years would be 172 percent, 134 
times as much as was spent in 1956, and in the case of schools alone, 
134, 160 percent of what was spent in 1956. So there is no sign of 
abatement in the needs there. That is borne out also, I point out in 
next paragraph, by a United States Department of Commerce and 
Labor projection. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, this is a tremendous amount of figuring 
here. We have had no chance to prepare ourselves for this material, 
which has obviously been prepared with great care. Are we going 
to have time to study these figures as we go along and offer any testi- 
mony we feel we should to offset, correct, or dispute the figures? 

Mr. Batrey. Most certainly the gentleman from New York would 
be expected to bring someone in to present that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was thinking about the matter of time. 

Mr. Battery. I do not think we have to worry too much about the 
time. We are concluding the hearings temporarily next Tuesday, 
and then I believe we will resume about the 26th and 27th of May. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think it would be better to defer our questioning on 
these things, certainly from my point of view, until I have intelli- 
gence enough to raise the questions necessary. These gentlemen will 
be available, I take it, later. 

Mr. Batter. We will make them available, if necessary. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I agree with my friend from New 
York that this is very important testimony, and all of us, all the mem- 
bers of the committee, should have an opportunity to analyze and 
examine both the figures submitted by the witnesses today, the figures 
submitted by witnesses that the gentleman from New York is going 
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to call, because just before we recessed at noon there was a challenge 
to some of the teacher shortage figures that the Office of Education 
prepared for this. 

I hope that all of us will have an opportunity to refute not only 
these statistics presented today, but the ones that the gentleman from 
New York brings in, so that we may have a true picture of the 
situation. 

Mr. Gwin. I thought we would save time, rather than delay the 
hearing now. 

Mr. Mercatr. You would be available to give us at least a pre- 
pared statement to answer additional questions, would you ? 

Mr. Heuer. Yes, we would. 

Mr. Mercatr. Or to comment on such statistics as the gentleman 
from New York may bring in sometime before the closing of the 
record ? 

Mr. Hetier. We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Grncer. Yes, sir, we would be happy to supply the information. 

Mr. Heuer. Projections of total State and local spending are even 
less reassuring. Exhibit C—5 presents a number of alternative pro- 
jections of total State-local expenditures for the fiscal year 1965. 
They show that if State-local expenditures continue their $2.8 billion 
average annual rate of increase of the past 5 years, they will rise from 
$42 billion in 1957 to $65 billion by 1965. Even if the increase were 
to taper off to an average of $2.5 billion annually for the period, the 
total expenditure would reach $62 billion in 1965. 

Projecting to 1965 the proportion of increases in the gross national 
output devoted to expansion of State-local spending brings us to 
figures of $61 to $65 billion for fiscal 1965. That is all spelled out in 
exhibit C-5, but we did not think we should take the time to give you 
the detail in the text. 

As exhibit C—5 shows, these projections are not inconsistent with 
other projections that have been made. In formulating judgments 
on the need for Federal grants for public elementary and secondary 
education, we may, therefore, project a rise of at least 50 percent in 
overall State-local spending in the next 8 years. 

In terms of gross national product, the rise will be from less than 
10 percent in 1957 to nearly 11.4 percent in 1965. Such increases in 
spending will strain State-local tax sources to the limit—or beyond. 

Whatever affects the aggregate of State-local spending will, of 
course, affect its largest component, namely, educational costs. These 
costs (including elementary, secondary, and higher education) repre- 
sent 36 percent of total State and local expenditures. If education 
continues at 36 percent of total State-local expenditures, and I should 
have added, perhaps, if these estimates are correct, if they are not too 
low, education would require between $22 billion and $24 billion in 
1965. 

Mr. Gwinn. At the same time, Mr. Heller, have you tried to draw 
a parallel picture of where we are going to land if the Federal Gov- 
ernment keeps up its rate of expenditure in this field where you rec- 
ommend more expenditure and in other fields where the same ‘thing is 
going on ? 

Mr. Hetter. Sir, as part of this statement, we have not done that. 
I might refer you to the Rockefeller Fund study, to which we referred 
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earlier in the statement today, which has done precisely that. They 

have projected both the State-local and the Federal, as I understand 

it, to give a picture in 1967, a 10-year projection. I must say they 

show a very substantial rise in the Federal expenditures over that 
eriod. 

: Mr. Gwinn. What is that study ? 

Mr. Hetter. This is the Rockefeller Bros, Fund, a special report. 
We have a reference to it early in the statement. I believe I can find 
you the page for it. It is on I-5, there is a ee reference there 
in footnote 6. It is called The Challenge of erica, Its Economic 
and Social Aspects. 

It is the panel 4 report. You will see that exact reference on I-5, 
it is page 5 of our statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. Dr. Heller, are you going to develop the relative 
increase in the tax sources for local agencies and Federal agencies? 

Mr. Heuer. We have not done that here. I could give you some 
approximations orally, but if you want something like this for the 
record perhaps that would be a little bit better. In other words, we 
can show approximately what the existing State and local tax sources 
would yield by 1965 with the assumed $570 million of gross national 
output. And then show the gap between what the existing tax system 
would yield and what is needed. 

You will find that gap, I can tell you this just from my general 
studies of the subject, in the neighborhood of $12 billion, which would 
mean that State and local governments would have to increase their 
taxes by an average of a billion and a half dollars a year between 
now and 1965 as a minimum. 

Mr. Battey. Would you have the subcommittee members have the 
impression that Bronxville would have difficulty balancing their 
budget along about 1965 ? 

Mr. Hetier. Having been to Bronxville recently and looking at the 
tax base there, they might get by without too much help. 

As long as you are talking about a “ville,” looking at Roseville, my 
own school district in Minnesota, I think we might have a little more 
tronble than Bronxville. 

Turning to the educational expenditure projections, as shown in the 
preliminary projections of the research division of the National Edu- 
cation Association (see exhibit c—5), public elementary and secondary 
education alone may require from $24.1 to $34.6 billion by the school 
year 1964-65, depending upon the realization of needed improvements 
in teacher-pupil ratios and teachers’ salaries. 

To finance the low estimate, State and local school districts would 
have to increase their present high tax burdens about $13 billion above 
the 1958 amount unless Federal grants are provided. 

Those estimates are spelled out in the exhibit, and the exact assump- 
tions under which they are made are spelled out there. 

Perhaps, as Congressman Gwinn suggests, they might be made the 
subiect of study and further questioning later. 

Limitations in State and local tax sources. 

Such an amount seems completely beyond the capability of the local 
property tax. Indeed, the financial plight of our schools is com- 
pounded by its present firm anchorage to the property tax. This is 
true for three reasons. 
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First, taxable property represents a declining portion of total tax- 
paying ‘ability. Second, since it is closest to home of all major taxes, 
the property tax is most vulnerable to taxpayer resistance and 
resentment. 

Third, it is subject to severe political and administrative handicaps. 
Yet, in spite of increasing reliance on stateside and shared taxes, which 
now pay about 41 percent of schools costs, the property tax still bears 
slightly more than 50 percent of the costs of public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

School financing difficulties are not resolved when we examine State 
income taxes, sales taxes, and excise taxes. Both educational and non- 
educational claims on these sources are rising rapidly. 

The noneducational claims are given additional impetus by Federal- 
aid programs which require matching funds from State-local sources 
and thereby shrink the available funds for school support. 

It is sometimes proposed that the Federal Government help the 
States and localities by relinquishing certain tax sources to them. 

Is this realistic ? 

That is, the proposal for repelling some Federal taxes so the State 
and local agencies can pick them pick them up. Analyzing the possi- 
bilities of reducing Federal taxes to make room for State-local tax 
increases, one prominent observer reached the following conclusions: 

(a) * * * the possibilities of diverting revenues from the Federal Government 
have probably been greatly overstated. 

(bo) * * * the maximum amount of revenue that the Federal Government 
might transfer to the States and local governments in this way is in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 billion. 

(c) * * * even if the Federal Government were to relinquish revenues, there 
is no guaranty that the States and municipalities will absorb all or even most 
of the financial resources made available to them in this way. 

This is a quotation from a speech made by J. Cameron Thomson, 
the chairman of the board of the Northwest Bancorporation, meet- 
ing last year in Columbus. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the relinquishment were on the basis that it be for 
education, let us say, that would settle that question, would it not ? 

Mr. Hetier. This is rather different from sharing a piece of the 
Federal income tax with the States. This is saying “We repeal this 
tax so you gentlemen at the State and local level can enact taxes. 

Mr. Gwixn. Let the Federal Government’s mac hinery for collec- 
tion collect, and let the collector draw a check back to the State 
treasury. 

Mr. Hetier. That isa very different proposal. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would work, would it not ? 

Mr. Hewier. Well, yes, of course it would work, if you are asking me 
is it possible to do it. It is possible. 

Mr. Gwrnn. Isn’t that so much better than having the Federal 
Government walk into Delaware and Connecticut and car ry off this 
money by force, and let it be administered down here at maybe a 
30 percent cost and send it back again ? 

Mr. Heuter. Sir, you are suggesting that the Federal Government 
does have superior taxing powers and that it ought to put those at 
the disposal of the States by a sharing of the income tax. The Murray- 
Metcalf bill proposes doing that simply by a per capita grant, per 
school capita grant, 
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It is the same type of distribution. There are no administrative 
costs at the Federal level for the Metcalf proposal. 

Mr. Metcar. Just send them a check back. 

Mr. Hexier. And on a slightly different basis than the percentage 
of income tax collections. It is a very close parallel in that respect, 
and some advantages in others. 

Mr. Mercatr. Here you are referring to a program such as was sug- 
gested with the States taking over the tele hone tax in order to 
finance vocational education. I think that the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, in some of the other hearings, have pretty largely 
demonstrated that that would give a lot more money to the States 
that do not need additional vocational education, take a lot of money 
away from other States, and would be more expensive in administra- 
tion. 

Then the third point is there is no insurance that they would use 
the money for vocational education. They might use it for roads, fire 
protection, or anything else. 

Mr. Gwinn. There would have to be stipulations to that effect, if 
we have education in mind as the reason for relinquishing the Federal 

taxing power. 

Mr. Mercatr. I agree that there would certainly have to be a stipu- 
lation in any of these proposals. 

Mr. Batter. Once before the Chair found it necessary to correct 
the records. I trust the gentleman from New York does not want 
that more or less loose expression of his to remain that it costs 30 per- 
cent of the taxes to administer them. 

Mr. Gwinn. I realize that that varies a great deal, but the average 
cost of administering the Federal Gover nment operations of all kinds 
is roughly 30 percent. 

Mr. Batey. It is less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. You have salaries of administrating by 2,400,000 Fed- 
eral employees alone. 

Mr. Mercatr. I hope the gentleman from New York is not going 
to saddle Secretary Dulles, Secretary Benson, and the Pentagon onto 
the schoolchildren of the Nation as a cost of administration. 

Mr. Gwinn. Heaven only knows what this Department, which is 
only 2 or 3 or 4 years old, called the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is going to run into. 

I think even the chairman would not go and prognosticate what the 
cost of that will be. 

Mr. Battery. There is a figure that I think the record should disclose 
as to just what the overall administrative cost is on the total amount 
of taxes collected by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Hetxrr. You are speaking of the internal revenue cost of col- 
lection ? 

Mr. Battery. Any administrative cost. 

Mr. Heter. It is very, very low. 

Mr. Battry. There is a certain percentage in the administration, 
for instance, of any of the Federal departments. ‘They set aside a 
certain percentage of their annual appropriation for administrative 
costs. It would not be too difficult to ascertain exactly what that 
percentage is. 
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Mr. Gwinn. If it is a bookkeeping operation, I agree with you, Mr. 
Chairman, it is a very low cost, and probably a lower cost than the 
State could show in a collection of that kind. 

But we don’t generally talk about such bookkeeping operations 
when the Federal alg BS; takes over. 

Mr. Battgy. You know, you could not include the counterpart funds 
which are used by the boys who go overseas, because that is foreign 
exchange; that is not American money. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a type of mistake and waste that the Federal 
Government is guilty of. You cannot segregate it and say that HEW 
will not be guilty of the same thing some of these days. 

Mr. Battery. Will you proceed, Dr. Heller. 

Mr. Heuer. Thank you. 

There is no lack of theoretical taxpaying ability to meet the school 
financing problem. 

Here, Congressman Gwinn, we address ourselves to a question you 
raised this morning. 

However, the States and localities are far from free agents in 
utilizing this theoretical potential. The intricate political, economic, 
and social factors of the various States and localities greatly restrict 
their actual ability to use the tax potential that they theoretically have 
at their disposal. 

State and local governing bodies are beset with fears—both fancied 
and real—of migration of industry and wealth. Their taxing efforts 
are hampered by jurisdictional limits. They are prevented from 
using tax sources because of constitutional and statutory provisions 
that are virtually impossible to change. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a very great advantage, don’t you think? 

We ought to have that in any event. That is about the only way 
we have of keeping taxes down. If we could apply that kind of a 
rule to the Federal Government, we would have a very different pic- 
ture today. I would say that that preserves the competitive rela- 
tionship between the States, and keeps them within limits of the waste 
they commit; whereas the Federal Government, having no restraints, 
and having unlimited power to tax, has no restraint on itself, and, 
therefore, tends to grow irresponsible. 

Mr. Hexen. Sir, there is, of course, a matter of basic philosophy of 
government. I think when one has to set against the hamstringing of 
needed public services through constitutional and statutory limits, the 
possibility that there may be some excessive spending if those limits are 
not on, my personal choice is not to hamstring government any more 
than I would want to hamstring a corporation and say “No, you can’t 
spend so much, even though there are excellent opportunities for a 
good return on your investment.” 

Mr. Gwinn. You abandon the Jeffersonian idea, then, that govern- 
ment should be chained to the limitations and to the Constitution ? 

Mr. Hetier. I am not sure it is appropriate for me to debate this 
philosophical point, but certainly I don’t think if the chaining means 
that you deny the American people services that they have a right to 
expect from their Government, that the chaining is desirable. 

Mr. Gwinn. You never chain the American people by chaining the 
Government. That is the theory. You chain the Government and 
set the people free. 
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Mr. Hexier. But if the people in their freedom wish to have more 
services from government, this chaining can interfere with the ex- 
pression of their wishes. That is the part that I would set against 
the point you have just made. 

eir administrative sources are limited, and the tendency in most 
eens is to elect tax assessors who will keep assessments down rather 
an up. 

In contrast, the Federal Government has vast tax-gathering advan- 
tages, broad geographic jurisdiction, freedom from fears of migration, 
more efficient and better financed tax administration. 

This is not a plea for centralization of governmental power. But it 
is a plea for recognition of the fact that the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts—that the National Government has vastly greater 
taxable capacity and tax-raising power (quite apart from constitu- 
tional and statutory factors) than do the combined 48 States and 100,- 
000 local taxing units. The Federal Government must put more of 
this taxing power at the disposal of States.and localities through wider 
use.of Federal supports. 

This is not to say that State and local governments cannot or should 
not increase taxes. The fact is that they have been making a superb 
fiscal effort and that they can and should do even more. But even 
with their utmost efforts, their tax sources will simply not suffice to 
maintain elementary and secondary education at its present level of 
quality, let alone raise it to the levels of superiority required for the 
carrying out of urgent national policies directed toward economic 
growth and world leadership. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I cannot restrain from reminding the 
gentleman of this fact: 

Dr. Heller, if you reverse this statement, you would have your 
problem solved. You do nothing to restrict the Federal Government’s 
operation, which would automatically leave the money back home. 

ou assume that the Federal Government can go on, and on, and on, 
as we are, and still maintain this greater taxing power on the people’s 
wealth. I donot see how you can argue that way. 

Mr. Hettirr. I am impressed with the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s taxes relative to national income are less today than they 
were 5 years ago. In other words, it is true the absolute amounts are 
rising, but the Federal Government has not been making a greater 
claim on the national output than it was making several years ago. 
It is simply that the people of this country, when they decide how to 
spend an increase in their income, an increase in their output, allocate 
some of it to steaks, some of it to comic books, some of it to clothes, 
and some of it to the essential services provided by Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think the people have much to say about that. 
The Government takes it. 

Mr. Hetxrr. Sir, I apparently have more faith in the democratic 
system than you do. 

Mr. Gwinn. The people do not vote on these expenditures that the 
Government makes for housing, powerplants, irrigation, foreign aid, 
and education. Somehow or other we have a Government that has the 
power to take from the people without their having a word to say, no 
more than they had under King George. 
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Mr. Heuer. I have never carried a precinct, but I thought that Con- 
gressmen were, for example, responsible to their electorate for actions 
in Congress. 

We hold our Congressmen to pretty close account. I thought we 
were exercising some control. 

Mr. Gwinn. You don’t even know, because you have no chance even 
to vote on the questions that I just put to you. The people do not 
even have the intelligence to vote on these questions because they are 
so vast and so complicated. You cannot say that the people are de- 
termining these matters. They vote on them at election time by voting 
for one person of two who are promising more than the other fellow. 
I do not see how the democratic process can work under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is the gentleman finished ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes. 

Mr. Mercautr. Dr. Heller, even if we did the thing that is sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York, and leave half of this 
income tax money down there in the States, where is the State taxing 
resource to use it for education? Do not most of these States finance 
their educational institutions out of a property tax ? 

Mr. Hetier. That is one part of the answer, they do. That is, 
they are still financing better than half of the total school cost from 
the property tax. The second half of the answer is that the States 
would be afraid to pick up this relinquished income tax because of 
the fear of driving industry and wealthy persons out of the State. 
As a consequence, it is quite clear that even given a reduction of the 
Federal income tax, of a very sizable proportion, the States could 
not begin to pick up the full amount of it. So your point is well 
taken. 

Mr. Mercautr. And the Montana Power Co. would continue to be 
incorporated in the State of New Jersey and not paying very much 
tax for the support of Montana schools, just to use an example of 
what happens in this diversion between the 48 different taxing sys- 
tems, or 52, maybe, if you count the Territories. 

Mr. Gwinn. Does that company not pay taxes on all their prop- 
erty, and all of their business done in Montana? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes, sir, but they are an out-of-State corporation 
because they can get better tax deals in the State of New Jersey. So 
their corporation taxes and so forth are payable to the State of New 
Jersey rather than the State of Montana, even though they pay the 
oroperty tax. My point was that, if we relieve the Montana Power 
Co. of its whole income taxes it paid to the Federal Government, it 
would not pay it to the State of Montana. It would pay some of it 
in. a corporation license tax in New Jersey, and would continue to 
pay the same property tax to Montana that it pays now. In many of 
the districts they have reached the statutory or the constitutional 
debt limit and, therefore, there is no taxing resource for the educa- 
tional system to which they can turn to take advantage of any Federal 
relief that we give them. 

Mr. Hetier. May I turn to that point? That happens to be the 
next, point in the testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. Surely. 
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Mr. Heturer. Limitations on borrowing. Apart from taxing diffi- 
culties, a distressingly large number of school districts across the 
land have reached legal indebtedness or millage limits. In many 
cases, they cannot legally borrow more money for school purposes 
regardless of the urgency of educational needs, Exhibit C—6, based 
on a survey of chief State school officers made by the National Edu- 
cation Association, shows that hundreds of school districts are at the 
end of their tether on borrowing. 

Incidentally, the same exhibit shows that there are many of them 
that are up against their property-tax mill levy limits, as you 
suggested. 

Mr. Barry. Do you have a table to show what part of their bor- 
rowing capacity is presently encumbered ? 

Mr. Heuer. Well, let me read several of these examples and see 
if this answers your question. I will read some quotations from the 
replies that the States made to the NES telegraphic survey. 

Moreover, in many cases, these districts have the highest. concentra- 
tion of school-age population. The following quotations are a few 
examples of the replies from the States: 

Alabama: Districts that have reached legal indebtedness or millage 
limits for all practical purposes, 80 percent. 

Mr. Gwinn. But that does not show what the millage is. They are 
just too low in Alabama, that is all. 

Mr. Hetxer. But, sir, these are statutory or constitutional millage 
limits. 

Mr. Gwinn. I understand, but the statutory limitation is too low, 
and the exemptions are too high. If you had the same millage in Ala- 
bama that you have in New York, you would have a very different 
return to your school boards. 

Mr. Baiwtry. Maybe you have some comments on New York. Do 

ou? 

Mr. Hetier. I don’t believe we have. 

Mr. Mercatr. None of our districts have reached legal indebtedness, 

Mr. Hetier. Well, that bears out your point. It shows the un- 
wisdom of tying State and local units hand and foot with chains of 
bond limits and millage limits. 

Mr. Gwinn. All they have to do is, in their constitutional conven- 
tion, raise their rights and they raise the money. If you do not do 
that, then these State legislatures will say, “Why should we take the 
burden? Let the Federal Government come in. Let us keep our 
millage low.” In Florida, “Let us keep our homestead exemptions 
entirely.” 

Mr. Heuer. They have gone within 70 percent, and Kentucky 
27 percent. 

In New Jersey, 50 percent of the school districts are at their bond- 
ing limit. Pennsylvania had 75 to 80 percent of their districts with 
insufficient borrowing power to provide themselves with adequate 
school facilities if the cost of such facilities must be met with general 
obligation bonds. Without financial assistance from the Common- 
wealth, the Federal Government, or both, not more than 14 percent 
of Pennsylvania’s school districts can finance the annual payments 
made, under existing tax limitations. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Yes, under existing limitations. But New J a and 
Pennsylvania are perfectly able to take care of themselves. Penn- 
Ivania, of course, is doing it by the authorities they have set up. 
here is no reason why, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or Washington, 
why the Federal Government should step in there. 

Mr. Batter. Doctor, isn’t there a possibility that we might lose not 
only the cold war but the hot war while we are wena for these 
States and local districts to do something about education ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I think if the Federal Government will stay out, and 
leave some money at home, you will find that Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey will function as part of the unit of defending the Nation. 

Mr. Batzy. As I understand it, the process of a State con- 
stitutions is a very lengthy one. I think that would bear out the 
chairman’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gwinn. If they have the will to do it, it can be done. Or they 
can put on a sales tax. They can do a number of other things, besides 
looking to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wireary. The State of Alabama has just raised its sales tax 
from 2 to 3 percent, an additional increase of 1 percent. It is entirely 
for educational purposes. 

Mr. Gwinn. She is doing a better job. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think the record would show, Mr. Metcalf, that 
these States which are in the South, and which are being criticized 
for their low limits, are, actually, in terms of effort, that 1s, taxes re- 
lated to the income available in those States, doing more of a job than, 
probably, New York or Pennsylvania or New Jersey. In other words, 
they are taxing themsevies harder relative to their income than most 
of us in the Northern States are doing. It is no lack of diligence and 
effort on their part in taxing. They just do not have the taxpaying 


ee 

. Gwinn. I do not think you have proved that, Dr. Heller. You 
have not given us all the facts with regard to Alabama. Florida is 
certainly not asking for any Federal relief. She is carrying on. 

Mr. Metcatr. If the chairman wishes, we could enter into the rec- 
ord at this point the relative effort being made by various States, if 
that would . desirable, to show the taxing effort being made. 

Mr. Batter. I think it would be an excellent idea. 

Mr. Mercatr. On the basis of income, per capita income? 

Mr. Hetier. On the basis of income, the percentage of their income 
that they are raising in State and local taxes. 

Mr. Gwin. And their tax structure. In Kentucky, for example, 
you must compare the tax rates, the assessed valuation, and the amount 
of the homestead exemption, which frees nearly every ordinary house 
and lot from taxation entirely in Kentucky. 

Mr. Heuer. If we look at the total taxes related to schoolchildren 
in order to get the matter focused on the educational problem, I think 
a will have a pretty good index of how hard they are taxing them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gwinn. If you will also show their ability to pay taxes. 

Mr. Hetirr. Yes, in terms of the per capita income of the State. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Herter. Before you leave that, let me again remind you that 
the Chair has an excellent memory. Ten years ago, when I was 
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trying to put the Taft bill through, which had passed the Sena 
through the House, we produced a figure here that New York coul 
do, for eighty-nine one-hundredths of 1 percent, what it took 3.65 
percent in the States of South Carolina to do. 

Mr. Gwinn. And South Carolina thinks she has a better educa- 
tional system than New York. She may have. 

Mr. Hetter. I am not going to get caught between New York and 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Gwinn. They say they teach more Bible down there than we 
do in New York. That makes it a better school system. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not like to follow the example of my friend 
from New York and attack the validity of the information that you 
have supplied, but I notice the State of Montana, and the comment is 
that there is $53 million debt-limit leeway, and a 5-percent increase 
in bonded indebtedness limit up for vote next election could take 
care of the State needs on a local level. 

I want to show you that that is insufficient information. At one 
time, a happier time, perhaps, I was a member of the Montana Su- 
preme Court, and the question was whether or not the constitutional 
debt limit would apply to, let us say, pancaked or pyramided districts. 

So, we had an elementary-school district and a high-school district 
that contained the same areas as the elementary-school district, and a 
junior high school district that contained the same area. 

Unfortunately, the court held that you could not do that. Before 
we had the high school and the elementary district each collecting 
5 percent, so that there would be a 10-percent debt limit. I felt then, 
and filed a dissenting opinion, that there could be a 15-percent debt 
limit, if there was a junior high school district, or, if there was 
another school district created by the people, there could be 20 percent. 
But that was some 10 years ago, Mr. Gwinn, that that decision was 
handed down, and it is only now that the Constitution was amended 
and will be up for vote this fall. 

That will not increase the debt limit for hundreds of elementary 
districts. It will just create a new debt limit for some of the high- 
school districts. It will not help dozens of elementary districts in the 
State which have already reached their debt limit. 

Maybe we could go through these others and find exceptions such as 
that. The reason I bring that up is to show that 10 years have elapsed 
and we still have not been able to amend the constitution to take care 
of the necessary construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you think the Federal Government should step in 
and relieve Montana from doing the legislative job necessary to put it 
in line with its obligations ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you want a short answer? Yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not think you would take the next step—— 

Mr. Mercatr. And New Jersey and Alabama and Tennessee and all 
the rest of them. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just relieve them from the responsibility of function- 


ing? 

Mr, Mercatr. I think a Federal tax system is fairer and better to 
carry on the educational system than many of the property-tax sys- 
tems that are already overburdened in the various States; yes. But 
Tam not testifying today. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Let me ask you one question: You do want something 
more than Federal money in Montana and New Jersey. You want 
the Federal Government to relieve the people of responsibility. 

Mr. Mercatr. No; I want them to continue their responsibility 
and have the Federal Government contribute its responsibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder what effect, educationally, that would create 
in Montana if you relieved the citizens and the parents of their 
responsibility and turned their faces toward Washington. 

Mr. Mercatr. It is not going to relieve anybody in my bill. As 
you read it, there is an effort index in there, so they have to continue 
to maintain the effort that they have heretofore made before they are 
eligible for this Federal assistance. 

Mr. Battery. Will you proceed, please? We want to conclude the 
testimony as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hetier. The foregoing evidence makes clear that the public 
educational enterprise is dangerously outgrowing its local and State 
tax base in the longer run. But the short-run impact of the recession 
on that tax base is even more ominous. 

State after State is experiencing either actual declines in revenue 
or failure of revenues to reach the estimated levels on the basis of 
which State-local educational and other expenditures have been 
programed. 

One reflection of the restrictive effect of the recession may be found 
in the decreasing volume of school bonds submitted for voter approval, 
together with increasing rejections of school-bond proposals by voters. 

At first blush, the record sales of State and local bonds in the first 
quarter of 1958 (almost $2.2 billion as against $1.7 billion in the first 
quarter of 1957) may seem to contradict these facts. But there is a 
substantial lag between voter action and bond placement. And the 
indicators are disquieting. 

Exhibit C-7 shows that the total value of school bonds voted on 
by the people in the last half of 1957 had decreaseed more than one- 
third from the value of school bonds voted on the last half of 1956. 

Furthermore, the percent of bond value rejected by voters increased 
from 9 percent in the last half of 1956 to 31 percent in 1957. 

Mr. Batey. Due largely to the excessive interest rates? 

Mr. Heuxer. I think that is a very important factor. The overall 
cost, of course, was substantially increased by the rise in interest rates. 

The results of these 2 trends has been a 50 percent reduction in the 
value of school bonds approved by the American people in 1 year’s 
time. Since bonds, sold as a result of school-bond elections, raise 
approximately 80 percent of the money for school construction, a de- 
cline in school construction within a reasonably short period is evident. 
This decline in school construction may soon be superimposed on the 
existing recession in the construction industry. 

Then we go on to note that the figures from Michigan are even more 
striking than the national average, because, of course, of the impact of 
the automobile industry there. 

The impact of the business slump on State and local revenues cannot 
yet be measured on a national basis. However, a scattered sampling 
of the States is cause for concern or even alarm. 

According to reports received by the National Association of Tax 
Administrators, sales-tax revenues in Michigan for February 1958 
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were down 5.5 percent from February 1957; for March 1958, as com- 
pared with March 1957, sales-tax collections were down 3 percent in 
North Carolina, 2.5 percent in Oklahoma, 12.4 percent in ‘Tennessee, 
and 2 percent in Illinois. 

These decreases in State revenues are even more alarming in view 
of the fact that State expenditure programs in each of these States 
had been based on anticipated increases in revenue from this source 
over the previous year. 

There are other examples, also. 

Some other examples of the fiscal reverses being suffered by the 
States are: (a) Governor Ribicoff, of Connecticut, ordered a 10 per- 
cent cut in State spending last November. (+) Governor Muskie, 
of Maine, ordered a 3 percent cut in State spending in December, 
mainly because sales tax collections were falling below estimates. 

(ec) Florida reported that its revenues were running $1 million a 
month below estimates. 

(d) In California, collections in the last 6 months of the calendar 
vear 1957 were running 2.1 percent below estimates. 

(e) It is also reported that Alabama, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, South Carolina, and Washington are having to make budgetary 
curtailments because of declining revenues. 

There are numerous examples that can be cited. 

If I may, I would like to insert in my testimony here the statement 
from the U. S. News & World Report of December 20, 1957, which 
report says this: 

Now, tax collections of the State and local governments are reflecting the 
slowdown in business and are falling behind the estimates on which the plans 
for increased spending were based. As a result, economy measures are being 
put into effect, spending is being cut back in many places, construction projects 
are being stretched out or postponed. 

Signs were multiplying last week that these governments will not build as 
many new schools, streets, highways, and sewers as had been planned. They 
will not buy as much steel, concrete, asphalt, trucks, graders, and other mate- 


rials and equipment as had been anticipated, or hire as many construction 
workers as had been expected. 


Mr. Barry. Without objection, it will be accepted for inclusion in 
the record at this point. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


[From U. 8. News & World Report, December 20, 1957] 


TrRouBLE AHEAD: STATES RUNNING SHORT oF MONEY 


An.unexpected weakness is showing up in one important part of the economy: 
State and city finances. 

A number of States and cities find tax receipts running below budget esti- 
mates. They’re having to curtail spending. 

This problem arises at a time when more spending by State and localities 
was expected to cushion the decline in business. 

Another boom—in spending by State and local governments—appears to be 
slowing down, 

A big increase in outlays by States, cities, counties, and local districts had been 
counted upon to cushion the decline in general business. These expenditures, 
now around $45 billion a year, have been increasing rapidly ever since World 
War II, and had been expected to rise as much as $3 billion in the year ahead. 

Now, tax collections of the State and local governments are reflecting the 
Slowdown in business and are falling behind the estimates on which the plans 
for increased spending were based. As a result, economy measures are being 
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put into effect, spending is being cut back in many places, construction projects 
are being stretched out or postponed. 

Signs were multiplying last week that these governments will not build 
as many new schools, streets, highways, and sewers as had been planned. 
They will not buy as much steel, concrete, asphalt, trucks, graders, and other 
materials and equipment as had been anticipated, or hire as many construction 
workers as had been expected. 


ECONOMY MOVES 


You may find, all around the country, examples of cutbacks in spending, of 
budget troubles caused by the lag in tax collections. Tax revenues are falling 
behind estimates and, in some cases, are running behind a year ago. 

A 10-percent cutback in State spending in Connecticut has been ordered by 
Gov. Abraham Ribicoff. In the State of Washington, Gov. Albert D. Rosellini 
has ordered all departments under his direct control to spend no more than 
85 percent of their appropriations. 

Gov. Averell Harriman of New York has told heads of departments in his 
State to make economies wherever possible and not to fill vacancies that occur 
in less-essential jobs. Gov. Foster Furcolo, of Massachusetts, has ordered de- 
partment heads in that State to trim where possible. 

A budget crisis in Delaware has brought a halt in sale of State bonds and a 
special session of the legislature to decide whether to cut back appropriations 
or raise taxes. A slump in tax revenues in Maryland has eliminated hopes for 
a surplus in the current budget year and has brought the prospect of a deficit of 
$37 million in the year that follows. 

Boston is leaving vacancies in city jobs unfilled, in a move designed to bring 
a 5-percent cutback in permanent employees and a 15-percent reduction in tempo- 
rary employees. Colorado is slowing down construction on State institutions. 

Officials in other cities and States where revenues have not yet slipped to any 
great extent say they are watching the situation closely, and may have to cut 
back on spending later. 

EFFECT ON SALES TAX 


Collections of sales taxes show what is happening. These are the taxes that 
are paid every day by shoppers, and they reflect quickly any changes in business 
trends. 

In Georgia, for example, revenues from the State’s 3-percent sales tax are 
declining all around the State except in Atlanta, where collections are about 
5 percent ahead of a year ago. In other major cities and towns, collections 
from sales taxes are down about 5 percent, and in rural counties the decline 
is running close to 10 percent. For the budget year ending in mid-1958, however, 
Georgia officials expect total revenue to amount to about as much as in the 
previous year because of higher collections of other taxes. 

In neighboring Alabama, revenues from the sales tax are a little more than 
1 percent ahead of a year ago, but that’s below the normal increase of 3 to 5 
percent a year. 

ESTIMATES TOO HIGH? 


In Pennsylvania, collections of sales taxes from June through November ran 
ahead of the corresponding months of last year but fell $6.5 million under 
budget estimates. Collections from some other taxes, however, ran above 
estimates. 

South Carolina’s collections from its retail sales tax in the first 5 months of 
the State’s budget year, starting last June 1, ran about 1.5 percent above the 
corresponding period of last year. But November collections dipped a shade 
under those of November 1956. 

Rhode Island increased its sales tax rate by 50 percent—from 2 to 3 percent— 
last July 1, but collections have failed to increase that much. 

Washington, D. C., has collected about $240,000 less from its sales and use tax 
so far in the present budget year than a year ago but is enjoying a temporary 
increase in revenues from adoption of a withholding system on income taxes. 
Collections from gasoline taxes, which go to highways and streets, are running 
behind a year ago. 

Collections of sales taxes in Ohio are running slightly ahead of a year ago. 
One State official says he expects final collections to equal the original estimates 
of a gain of 2 to 3 percent over last year’s actual revenue. 
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OTHER TAXES LAG, TOO 


You find other examples of taxes failing to produce as much revenue as had 
been etsimated, or running behind a year ago. 

In Nebraska, collections of gasoline taxes are 1.5 percent below last year. 
Revenues from gasoline taxes are running a little behind estimates in Rhode 
Island, about even with a year ago in Georgia, up less than 1 percent in Oklahoma, 

Collections from taxes on alcoholic beverages are running below estimates in 
Connecticut, Oklahoma, New York State, South Carolina, Washington, D. C., 
and a number of other places. 

Maryland’s revenues from personal income taxes, collected by withholding, 
now appear likely to fall $3 million below estimates in the current budget year. 
Revenues from the State’s sales tax had been expected to go up $3 million, and 
now a decline is indicated. 

CITIES FEEL PINCH 


In addition to the States, many cities are having budget troubles. In most 
cases, though, these troubles arise more from growing costs of providing serv- 
ices and facilities for expanding populations than from smaller collections of 
taxes. 

In Denver, tax collections are just about enough to meet operating costs, but 
the city doesn’t have money for capital improvements. Denver residents vote 
this week on a proposal for a city income tax designed to raise money for im- 
provements. 

Tax collections in Kansas City are falling off at a time when expenses are 
rising, and city officials are considering increases in property taxes and licenses. 

Baltimore’s tax collections are running close to estimates, but new taxes will 
be imposed next year to meet rising costs. 

Just a year ago, Baltimore balanced its budget by imposing a controversial 
tax on inventories and machinery of manufacturers. 

New York City’s tax collections in the first 5 months of the present budget 
year, ran just about even with a year ago. But now officials estimate the city 
will lose several hundred thousand dollars in sales taxes and other revenue as a 
result of the subway strike that began December 9. 


WIDESPREAD SQUEEZE 


The squeeze on budgets of State and local governments from lagging tax 
collections or rising costs—or both—is being felt in all parts of the country. 

Overall, total State and local spending probably will reach a new high in the 
year that ends in mid 1958. But it now seems certain that the increase will not 
be as great as had been planned by the budget makers. 

Mr. Hetier. State and local governments do not have monetary 
and central banking powers to tide them over periods of revenue short- 
age. Essentially they have to live by the balanced-budget rule. 
Eleven of the seventeen States, which are holding legislative sessions 
this year, were forced to take up proposals for revenue increases. 

Squeezed by the irresistible uptrend in State and local costs on one 
hand and shrinking revenues on the other, the States face several un- 
comfortable choices: (@) emergency increases in tax rates, (b) cut- 
backs in capital construction projects or heavier reliance on borrowing 
where some of the costs have been financed from current revenues, and 
(c) cutbacks in current services. 

Without Federal support for education, the recession threatens to 
retard the already inadequate rate of school construction. Without 
Federal support, in the face of mounting fixed charges for interest and 
debt repayment, the current impact of declining revenues on school 
finance may have to be absorbed in decreased purchases of vitally 
needed equipment, a worsening of the teacher-pupil ratio, and a post- 
ponement of essential teacher salary adjustments. 

That brings me to part IV, the antirecession impact of a Federal 
school-aid program. 
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The long-run case for Federal participation in the financing of 
ublic education for our children, powerful and persuasive as it may 
e, is strongly reinforced by short- run considerations. The present 

deterioration, if not outright crisis, in State-local finance has already 
been reviewed. 

I refer now to the timely and appropriate role that an immediate 
program of Federal school support, especially for school construction, 
could play in the Federal Government’s antirecession policy. At no 
time since World War II has the business and economic situation been 
more favorable for a decisive attack on the persistent shortage of 
elementary and secondary classrooms. 

Then we refer, of course, to the fact, as Secretary Folsum put it, 
that you can’t put schoolchildren on a shelf and just take them down 
in a recession. The point we are making is that the inflationary 
boom, the full use of our resources, has abated. We have shortages 
now of employment opportunities, not shortages of equipment. and 
materials. Now is the time, above all, to build schools. 

Mr. Battey. Would the witness be willing to agree with the Chair 
that had the Congress approved the school-construction bill of last 
year, and a major part of that program had been underway, it 
would have had a measurable good effect upon keeping down the 
increasing unemployment ? 

Mr. Heuer. I think it would have been, let’s put it this way, just 
what the doctor ordered for the ec onomy, precisely. This section, 1 
hope, will show why it is so well suited to offset some of the unem- 
ployment that has developed since then. 

Mr. Battery. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Mr. Hetter. In thinking about the antirecession impact of a school- 
construction program, I tried to convert the economic principles of 
antirecession policy into a set of practical tests that might be applied 
to determine whether school construction would be an effective anti- 
recession measure. 

Rather than read the next few paragraphs, I would like to indicate 
what those tests are, and how the school-construction program would 
measure up to them. As a matter of fact, I can say at the outset that 
the school-construction program would pass these tests with flying 
colors. The tests, it seems to me, are five. 

First, does the proposed expenditure program method meet an ac- 
knowledged and urgent need? In other words, would it be a good use 
of our resources that no one would claim was just boondoggling or 
leaf raking? 

Of course, a school-construction program just meets this test with 
as high a rating as one can manage in terms of the needs that Dr. 
Ginger pointed out this morning ‘which persists in the school-con- 
struction field. 

You could not possibly mount a school-construction program in the 
next year that could wipe out this shortage. So it meets the test of 
need. 

The second test is: Can the stimulative effect of the program take 
hold quickly enough and exert their main force soon enough so-.as to 
be well timed in relationship to the recession ? 

This could be referred to as the startup time and the windup time. 
Can you start the school-construction jobs in time and wicdl them 
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up in time so that you know you will have a real effective antireces- 
sion impact and not superimpose the program on a later boom ‘ 

On that score, the NEA undertook a special survey of the 48 States 
to ascertain the "degree of readiness of school-construction projects in 
the States. The survey found that if Federal funds were made 
available on a grant basis by July 1, 1958, an estimated minimum of 
2,759 classrooms could be put under construction within 1 month, 
16,325 within 3 months, nearly 44,000 within 6 months, and 68,000 
within 12 months. 

Those figures are, of course, cumulative. These figures do not 
include estimates from such populous States as New York and Illhi- 
nois. These classrooms represent needed construction that will not 
otherwise be undertaken in 1958-59. The details of this survey, the 

orecise answers to the telegrams sent out are presented in exhibit D-1, 

“ou will see from the way the telegram was worded that the States 
were asked to report only those classrooms that would be built that 
would not otherwise have been built. 

The estimated cost of ready-to-go construction reported by these 
30 States would amount to a total of approximately $650 million in 
3 months and $1.8 billion in 6 months. 

The next question is, Can they be wound up in time? This seems 
to prove that you can get a big program started in time to fight the 
recession, but then can they be started in time ? 

Mr. Mero ALF. On that table, you have two categories, no data 
available and no reply. What are the differences? Was the reply 
that there was no data available? 

Mr. Hetxer. That is right. In other words, we had some replies 
that. simply said that they could not meet our requests, and in other 
cases they simply did not reply. 

Mr. Mercarr. I see where New York, for instance, had no data 
available. 

Mr. Hetier. That is correct. That is what their telegram said. 
Mr. Mercatr. And South Carolina, for example, which is no reply, 
they just are not going to take any Federal aid whatsoever as long 
as there are troops in “Little Rock, I assume. You do not have to 

comment. Thank you. 

Mr. Hetier. I am not qualified on that point. 

On the question of whether they can be wound up in time, past experi- 
ence indicates that construction of classroom additions to existing 
school plants can be completed in 4 to 10 months. Construction of 
new elementary schools can be completed in 12 to 18 months, and con- 
struction of new high schools in 12 to 24 months. 

The speed with which additions to existing facilities can be com- 
pleted is particularly impressive. For example, a 4-classroom addi- 
tion to an elementary school in the Roseville School District of Minne- 
sota, which I referred to before, was given voter approval on March 
25; bids were opened April 24; construction will start about May 15; 
and the project will be completed by the opening of school on 
September 1 

These are projects that can go and go fast, once the money is 
available. 

Such additions to existing facilities constitute a large part of total 
classroom construction. The State education agencies have reported 
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to the United States Office of Education that in the fiscal years 1951 
through 1956, 62 percent of classroom construction represented addi- 
tions to existing facilities and the remaining 38 percent new facilities. 

In projecting their needs for instructional rooms for the period 
1956 through 1960, the States reported 43 percent as additions to ex- 
isting school plants, and 57 per cent as part of completely new school 
plants. In other words, in a sizable proportion of school-construction 
projects, no lengthy preliminary steps of planning, site acquisition, 
and the like are necessary. Such projects could be quickly activated 
by Federal grants, and the construction period would be far shorter 
in most cases than it would be for entirely new school plants. 

In other words, in a sizable proportion of school-construction 
projects, no lengthy preliminary steps of planning, site acquisition 
and the like are necessary. Such projects could be quickly activated 
by Federal grants, and the construction period would be far shorter 
in most cases than it would be for entirely new school plants. 

There is a great deal of classroom construction ready to go and 
ready to go fast. 

Available economic data strongly suggest that recovery from the 

resent recession will be a slow, fairly prolonged process. As a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Congressional Joint Economic Committee put it 
in a speech on April 14: 

In view of the prospect that the severe capital goods decline may continue into 
1959 and that consumer spending on goods, services, and houses will depend on 
employment and income changes generated by business and Government spend- 
ing, it would be dangerous to assume that total demand will rise significantly any 
earlier than the fourth quarter, or perhaps in the first half of 1959. Certainly, 
it would be very risky to base policy decisions on the assumption of an early 
strong recovery to full employment of labor and capital. 

Mr. Bamtry. Would the witness agree with the Chair that there is 
a great deal of wishful thinking taking place? 

Mr. Hetier. There is a shocking amount of wishful thinking taking 
place. 

When we add to this warning the evidence brought forward by 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter from past business fluctuations that the 
period from the bottom of recession to the peak of the boom is at least 
2 years, and in this recession, it is almost sure to be longer because the 
recession is more serious, we can safely conclude that a large supple- 
mentary school-construction program could not only be launched 
swiftly but also be carried through to substantial completion before 
the economy is again in a boom phase. 

The third test of an antirecession program is its job-creating effects, 
what will be its overall impact in creating jobs. 

Each additional $100 million spent for school construction will 
create approximately 15,000 man-years of work. This work would 
be distributed as follows: 6,000 man-years of direct on-the-site labor; 
6,000 man-years of indirect labor in building material industries such 
as basic metals, lumber, glass, and plumbing manufacture; 1,500 man- 
years of labor in the architectural, drafting, engineering, and earth- 
moving occupations and professions; and 1,500 man-years of labor 
in the school furniture and equipment industry. 

Although these figures are conservative, they compare quite fa- 
vorably with the estimate of approximately 11,000 man-years of la- 
bor created by $100 million of highway construction reported to an- 
other congressional committee. 
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I might add that these were made on the basis of an analysis of over 
a thousand school-construction projects under Public Law 815, and, 
therefore, are based on a very solid foundation. 

The fourth test of an expenditure program to vy a recession is 
the direction of its impact. One does not want simply an expansion 
of employment, as such, but, preferably, an expansion of employment 
in the areas where unemployment exists, in the industries where over- 
capacity exists, and in the industries where unemployment exists. 

Not only in its overall effect, but also in the closeness of its fit to 
the present patterns of unemployment and excess capacity, an accel- 
erated school-building program ranks high on any list of antirecession 
projects. This can readily be seen by comparing the types of de- 
mands created by the construction program with the types of labor, 
services, and basic materials now in oversupply. 

Apart from obvious demands for labor and services in the con- 
struction industry, school construction involves large demands for 
steel, cement, lumber, bricks, copper, glass, aluminum, and the like. 
Underemployment and overcapacity are concentrated in precisely 
these areas. 

Mr. Batter. All of these products are in plentiful supply at the 
present time ¢ 

Mr. Hewter. That is correct. That is where underemployment and 
overcapacity is present today. 

Industrial production by March 1958 had dropped 13 percent from 
its recent highs as against 10 percent in the 1948-49 and 1953-54 re- 
cessions. New housing starts in March 1958 were at their lowest 
point in 8 years. Industrial production as a whole was at its lowest 
level since late 1954. 

Steel output was lower than at any time (except for strikes) since 
mid-1949, leaving strike periods aside. Manufacturers’ new orders 
in February sank to a level $4.3 billion below a year earlier, and their 
unfilled erdees dropped $16 million during the same period. 

Yet, in all these areas, capacity to produce has risen so sharply that 
the ratios of output to capacity, especially in heavy goods, have 
dropped to new postwar lows. 

Staff studies by the Federal Reserve Board show that for the 17 
major materials covered by its indexes of prise and output, March 
1958 output was running at only 68 percent of capacity. 

In other words, in the basic material, output was only about two- 
thirds of the capacity of those industries. 

The combined Federal Reserve index for pig iron, steel ingots, pri- 
mary aluminum, and refined copper, used for school materials, they 
were only running at 56 percent of capacity. 

Certain figures are given on unemployment and so forth. 

Turning specifically to the construction industry, we find that al- 
though new construction activity in March 1958 (seasonally adjusted) 
was down only 1.3 percent from its peak in October 1957, construction 
employment (unadjusted) in March 1958 was down 16.6 percent from 
its August 1957 peak, and 9.1 percent from its March 1957 level. 

New contract construction awards (as tabulated by F. W. Dodge 
Co.) were down roughly 10 percent in the first 2 months of 1958 as 
compared with a similar period a year ago. 
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A figure of related significance is expenditure for private invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, which dropped 13 percent from $39.96 
billion in 1957 to an estimated $32.07 billion in 1958. 

The latest estimates indicate that by the end of the year, that figure 
will be closer to a 20 percent drop. 

In brief, the recession has already hit construction activity, and the 
contract award figures make it clear that without added Government 
stimulus, the construction industry will be in a depressed condition for 
some time to come. 

We tried to answer the question, Mr. Metcalf, essentially that you 
were raising, about the use of different kinds of materials. Let me 
assure you that we secured the city of Washington for every scrap 
of information on this point. 

I can’t say that we came up with current information on exactly 
how many board-feet of lumber would be used. However, we were 
able to find some data for the 1947 period, which I think are very 
useful in at least showing the relative uses of different types of 
materials in school construction. 

They are presented in exhibits D-2 and D-3. Let me refer you to 
exhibit D-2 very briefly. 

You will note there, going down near the bottom of the chart, or 
to the very bottom of that table, educational expenditures per million 
dollars in 1947 would utilize 440,000 board-feet of lumber, 5,000 barrels 
of cement, 12 tons of clay sewer pipe, 435,000 bricks, 34,000 concrete 
blocks, and 589 tons of steel. 

I note that these would have to be adjusted for price increases in 
the ensuing 10 years, but the general orders of magnitude, adjusted 
for price increases, would give one a very good idea of the kinds of 
demands created by a school construction program. 

What is even more significant is that as compared with commercial 
and industrial construction that is falling off, the educational type of 
construction is a closer fit to the unemployed resources than any of the 
other programs listed here. 

It is closer than highways, it is closer than military and naval con- 
struction and so on. : 

As one more effort to give the committee a better idea of the kinds of 
demands created by a school construction program, our superintendent 
of schools in the Rooseville district was good enough to give us a fine 
breakdown by 71 labor and materials categories of the demands created 
by a school construction project that is now underway out there. 

That is presented as exhibit D-3. Exhibit D-4 converts the figures 
to a $100 million basis. Suppose this were a typical school, not saying 
that it is, how much would $100 million create by way of demand for 
various types of materials ? 

I will pick up just a couple of examples. It would call for nearly 
$13 million of plumbing and heating materials; nearly $6 million of 
structural steel and steel joists; over $5 million of concrete and con- 
crete blocks; $3.9 million of kitchen equipment, and so on. 

I see, Mr. Metcalf, that I did not break out the lumber figure. I 
think that is probably because it is scattered through other figures. 

Mr. Mercaur. You have in the other chart how much it was. 

Mr. Heuer. The information going facts make two conclusions 
inescapable. 
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The foregoing facts make two conclusions inescapable: (a) It will 
take considerable time and very sharp increases in demand to bring 
construction and basic materials industries back up to par, let alone 
put them back on the path of economic growth; (6) the types of 
demand created by the school construction program are particularly 
well suited to aid in this process of restoration. 

We also have put in some information on the effect of teacher 
salary increases in terms of fighting the recession. I think the major 
point to be made there is that very careful studies made by economists 
over a period of years at the research center in the University of 
Michigan show that when consumers receive an increase in their 
income, they typically spend a bigger part for consumer durable 
goods than they do of their regular income. 

So an increase in salaries is more likely to help the terribly de- 
pressed durable goods industries than the percentage distribution of 
the existing income. 

Mr. Metcatr. That isn’t always true in the very lowest wage levels, 
is it? 

Mr. Hetier. No; that is a very good point. We are speaking here 
about additions to an income of $4,500 or $5,000. At that level, any 
addition is going to go more heavily for durable goods than for soft 
goods, according to all the studies that have been made in the past. 

Mr. Mercatr. Because the testimony, when we were having hear- 
ings on increasing the minimum wage, was that increasing wages at 

75 cents to $1 an hour level, most. of the income would go for food 
and fibers, clothing, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Hetier. Yes. 

These two things are not inconsistent, because there you are talking 
about a much lower level of income. 

Mr. Mercatr. A much lower wage level than the teacher. 

Mr. Hetier. Yes. 

Finally, the fifth test anyone should apply to any antirecession 
spending program is this: What it will do in terms of the long-run 
inflation pressures in our economy which we have reason to be 
apprehensive about. 

Our best hope of maintaining a relatively stable price level in the 
longer run is to generate rapid growth in productivity. 

If we can increase the rate of output per unit of input rapidly 
enough we can satisfy the rising income claims of the participants 
in the production process by sharing an expanded product rather 
than pushing up prices and eroding the value of the dollar. 

Here education stands head and shoulders above most competing 
programs. As we have shown earlier in this statement, education as 
an investment in human beings pays rich dividends in greater pro- 
ductive capacity. 

It develops not only the skills and understanding needed on the 
production line, but also the brainpower needed to break through 
technological barriers and reach new heights of human ac complish- 
ment. Given the creativity of educated “minds, the returns on our 
educational investments are more than worthwhile. They may be 
infinite. 
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We can erect no better advance defense against creeping or grind- 
ing inflation than the expansion of the productive and creative power 
of our children through education. 

Just one final comment about the antirecession impact. Although 
large-scale school construction would create many jobs, the construc- 
tion of classrooms should not be considered a make-work project. 
The construction of classrooms for our children is not make-work; it 
is catchup work. We must not ignore it any longer, regardless of 
economic downturns or upturns. 

The same thing is true for substantial increases in teachers’ salaries. 
Then, a final note, which I think bears on what one member of the 
committee said earlier: In light of the decisive advantages of a school 
construction program as an antirecession measure, combined with 
the compelling case for Federal support in the longer run, one may 
well ask why it has not been at the forefront of our planning and 
action to overcome the recession, as the chairman noted earlier. 

It is in a sense an accident of legislative history that preferment is 
given to highways, post offices, and housing. Without meaning to 
deprecate these programs either intrinsically or as antirecession meas- 
ures, one may note that had a Federal school support program been en- 
acted in 1957 or 1956 or earlier, back in the days of the Taft bill, for 
example, more and better schools for our children would very likely 
be at the head of the Federal Government’s list of antirecession 
projects today. 

But caught in the coils—mistakenly and unnecessarily, in our opin- 
ion—of misunderstanding and shortsighted reasoning, Federal sup- 
port for schools has been forced to give way to programs which can- 
not match either its long-run or its short-run contributions to national 
welfare and economic stability. 

This completes the section on antirecession. And I would like to 
turn the floor back to Dr. Ginger for the final section on what should 
be done. 

The CHatrman. I would like the record to disclose that the Chair 
deeply appreciates your putting into the record the fiscal aspect of 
this program and what can be done and what should be done in the 
light of our present economic situation. 

Mr. Heuzer. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Now, Dr. Ginger, you may proceed. 

Mr. Grycer. The problems of American education are a varied and 
complex package. There are no simple answers; there is no one-shot 
remedy. Certainly money alone will not raise the American school 
system to the high levels of efficiency and quality desired both by edu- 
cators and by the American people generally. But one thing is cer- 
tain: the quality and effectiveness of American public education can- 
not even be held at present levels without substantial increases in 
financial support. 

Our Nation cannot meet the needs of 20th century education with 
19th century financing. There must be a major breakthrough to a 
higher and more adequate level of school finance. Such a break- 
through is absolutely necessary if our system of free public schools 
is to serve our Nation effectively now and in the future. 

The breakthrough cannot be accomplished—the financial base can- 
not be sufficiently broadened—without utilizing the tax-collecting 
machinery of the Federal Government. 
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The National Education Association heartily endorses the Metcalf 
bill and urges its enactment by the Congress. The association be- 
lieves that measures of the magnitude included in this bill represent 
the minimum steps required to strengthen public education. 

The Federal support for education provided in the Metcalf bill is 
neither charity nor usurpation of State and local responsibilities. 
Such support is essential to the maintenance of the Nation’s eee 
welfare, and economic growth for which the Congress is directly 
responsible. 

The NEA today has presented a very lengthy and carefully pre- 
ared document. This has been filed with the committee, and an 
onest effort has been made to present and interpret the report to the 

committee. We are deeply grateful for your kindness and for your 
time. 

Thank you very much. 

(The complete text of the prepared statement of Mr. Heller and 
Mr. Ginger follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Presented by Dr. Lyman VY. Ginger, President, National Bducation Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Assisted by Dr. Walter W. Heller, Chairman, Department 
of Economics, University of Minnesota 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the positive case for Federal 
support of elementary and secondary education, both as a long-run and as a 
short-run measure, is stronger and more urgent today than at any time in our 
history. In terms of human values, economic logic, and military survival, it 
has become unmistakably clear that a major national effort to increase the 
quantity and upgrade the quality of American education is both necessary 
and wise. 

My statement today will review the considerations and the statistical evidence 
that lead inescapably to the following conclusions: 

For the long run: 

1. That we as a nation are underinvesting in the education of our children 
and thereby retarding our economic growth and limiting our defense 
potential ; 

2. That our national economic resources and financial capacity are fully 
equal to the task of paying for a sharp expansion of our educational effort; 

8. That the Federal Government can carry out its assigned responsibilities 
for national defense, foreign policy, economic growth, and general welfare 
only by shouldering a sizable share of the burden of financing public ele- 
mentary and secondary education ; 

4. That the educational effort required for human fulfillment, rapid eco- 
nomic progress, and military security cannot be financed within the restricted 
bounds of State and local revenue sources ; 

5. That Federal financial support for schools can strengthen the ability of 
State and local governments to serve their citizens without in any way 
endangering the freedom and independence of their school systems. 

For the short run: 

1. That with 25 to 30 billion dollars of our Nation’s annual productive 
potential going to waste in the current recession, the Federal Government 
cannot afford to neglect one of the most effective instruments at its command 
for putting unemployed manpower, machinery, and materials back to work, 
namely, a vigorous program of Federal support for school construction, 
salaries, and equipment. 

2. That unless prompt and substantial Federal grants are made, the 
shrinkage of State and local revenue collections under the impact of the 
recession will force a slowing down of current efforts—inadequate as they 
are—to improve teachers’ salaries and reduce the classroom shortage. 
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I. FEDERAL SCHOOL SUPPORT IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW ROLE OF EDUCATION 


The changing role of education 


Events of the past few months have jarred us into the realization that 
American education is more than an end in itself; it is the key to achieving our 
full economic and defense potential. 

We in America have long understood the intangible and noneconomic rewards 
of education. We have given an almost uniquely high place in our scale of 
values to broader horizons of knowledge and understanding, to the role of 
education in the attainment of a full and satisfying personal life. One of our 
historical articles of faith has been that broadly diffused education is an essen- 
tial ingredient of democracy. Free institutions can endure only in an environ- 
ment of an informed citizenry and intelligent leadership. 

But the profound changes that have taken place since the Congress last 
examined the question of Federal support for education—in particular, the 
startling Russian successes in the field of satellites and missiles—have forced 
us into a new awareness of education’s vital role in national policies to promote 
rapid economic progress and to strengthen our defense position. At all levels 
of government these developments call for a massive increase in our commit- 
ment of both human and financial resources to education. 

Bven before sputnik, the processes of technological advance and economic 
growth were exposing the consequences of a national shortage of brainpower. 
A year ago an analysis in Business Week (April 27, 1957), entitled “Top Prob- 
lems for United States—A General Shortage of Brainpower,” called attention 
to the two fundamental ways in which a people are affected by technological 
development: First, it puts a high premium on educated human intelligence: 
second, by increasing production faster than population growth, it solves the 
problem of satisfying many physical needs. The article then sounded this 
prophetic warning: 

“This double effect of the modern industrial system—which puts human 
bainpower on the highest pedestal—isn’t some vague future possibility, some 
wishful thinker’s daydream. It has already struck the American society with 
a force that few comprehend ; and it cannot be checked. It’s rapidly multiplying 
the urgent need for highly educated, creatively intelligent men—and multiplying 
it so fast that educational processes can’t catch up. 

“Even if Americans were content to rest on their present attainments, it 
might be national suicide—in a period of competitive coexistence and cold 
war—to stay at that level. The real foundation for the Nation’s strength 
is human knowledge.” 

Education as economic power: More than ever we are recognizing that educa- 
tion is power. First, it is economic power. For the individual, it represents 
earning power and a better material life. Exhibit A-1, Bducation as an Invest- 
ment, demonstrates the direct relationship between education and income. A 
few specific key figures may be illuminating : * 


Median total money income in 1956 of men 35 to 54 years who were year-round 
full-time workers 
Years of school completed : 
Blementary school : 


peer an a en iis Set el as etd ic babes $3, 025 

hs a a i sk ie ied ad ea 4, 182 
High school: 

Ni ties ciple nis damitineebatlam ess aioe aes (hy FOO 

a encore civ aieahinesins Chena dae anindteni dient ntpbeentl-dddited Ghaliiouih! 5,179 
College: 

Dem eeneas adbeee Fi eh as BR hb lil dees 5, 768 

ORR BONO uit Odie Ds dees ii ied lies gd Ss Be est 6, 625 


Education is economic power, not only for the individual but also for his com- 
munity and for his employer. Comparisons of income and education levels by 
States typically show a high correlation between the State’s ranking on median 
school years completed and its ranking on per capital personal income. The 
correlation is particularly striking at the bottom of the scale: In 1950 the 10 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational Attainment: March 
1957. Current Population Reports, series P—20, No. 77, p. 5. Calculated from table F. 
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States with lowest rank on school years completed were also the 10 with the 
lowest per capital personal incomes, 

For the employer, a more highly educated labor force is an absolute essential. 
Automation demands more, not less, education. Again, the Business Week 
analysis speaks persuasively on this score: 

“What's behind the brainpower shortage is something that’s scarcely realized 
yet, something that tends to be obscured by all the talk of mechanical brains, 
computers, automation. The fact is that as our industrial society grows more 
complex, depends more and more on machines, it’s actually putting a greater 
and greater premium on human brainpower and on the creative intelligence 
that’s lacking in the machines—and it’s offering far greater scope and freedom 
than ever before for each individual brain to stretch its thinking power to the 
limit.” 

For the Nation, education represents the most fundamental of all sources of 
economic growth. In our preoccupation with horsepower and nuclear power, 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the rich returns offered by investments in 
brainpower. 

Education as military power: Education strengthens our national defenses 
both in the narrow sense of supplying a literate and well-trained source of mili- 
tary manpower and in the broader sense of developing the capacity of our 
economy to compete on at least equal terms in the missiles and satellite race. 
Education is a source of power in the struggle for world leadership among 
the uncommitted nations. In the battle of ideas—of convincing the world of 
the virtues and rewards of freedom as a way of life even in the face of the 
remarkable material successes of communism—education as a source of mili- 
tary power achieves its broadest meaning. 

The Russians have shown that they recognize the strategic role of education 
in the development of military and economic power. President Bowen, of 
Grinnell College, said recently : 

“It is no accident that the United States, which has led the world in educa- 
tion, should also have led the world in economic productivity. And it is no 
accident that the rapid economic growth of the U. 8S. S. R. has followed closely 
upon its new and growing emphasis upon education. Indeed, progress in Soviet 
productivity began with their new educational program and has proceeded 
about in proportion to their educational achievement.” * 

To meet the Soviet challenge after the outbreak of war in Korea, the Federal 
yovernment concentrated its efforts on increasing our industrial capacity 
through investment in plant and equipment. Subsidies for such investments 
were provided in the form of accelerated amortization, price guaranties, and 
loan programs. But capital equipment is only one of the requisites for rapid 
economic growth. Technological advance, improvement in organization, and 
an increase in the basic levels of human skills and training play an equally 
important role. It is in the latter respect that we are now falling short. Our 
successful measures to increase plant capacity must be coupled with equally 
strong and determined measures to expand brainpower. 

Education as human power: In a democracy, education is also the power of 
human fulfillment. It creates and enlarges not only capacity to produce and 
destroy, as the Russians recognize, but capacity to consume and enjoy, as they 
fail to see. Through the enrichment of men’s minds, we strive to put material 
abundance to constructive and satisfying use on behalf of free human beings. 
Adlai Stevenson recently said: 

“The goal of education is to teach western man not just to survive but to 
triumph, not just to defend himself but to make man and the world what God 
intended them to be.’ * 

The Committee for Economic Development expressed the dual function of 
education as follows: 

“The spread of knowledge, the incitement and satisfaction of curiosities, is 
part of general betterment in standards of living. This should be a main 
objective of our society, even if it were not important for growth. However, 
we must also look at education as it affects economic growth, and there is no 
doubt that it constitutes one of the bedrock supports of growth. 


2 Howard R. Bowen and John C. Dawson. Education and Economic Growth. Federal 
Expenditure Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, issued by the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee November 5, 1957, p. 894. 

8 New York Times magazine, April 6, 1958, p. 65. 
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“Fortunately, educational policies conducive to economic growth and those 
leading to a satisfying personal life are not in conflict.” ‘ 


Capacity to finance educational expansion 


The United States unquestionably has the underlying economic capacity to 
overcome past deficiencies and to meet the huge new demands in education. A 
brief review of the rapid growth of the economy in the decade past and the pro- 
jected growth in the decade ahead makes this abundantly clear. From 1948 
to 1957, this growth was as follows: ° 


| 
| Gross national product | Disposable personal in- 
| in 1957 prices come in 1957 prices 








| | | 
| Total | Percapita| Total | Per capita 
| | 
ea arent sa | = 
| Billions | | Billions | 
Pee iii b. Se. Cert ; x $314.0 $2, 142 | $219, 4 | $1, 496 
tne pnditenncren stpnay seedie tt tn 434. 4 | 2, 587 300. 6 1, 756 
Percent increase, 1948-57_.........--..-------.------ ai TC Dar Ty ae oO" 
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Both our total national production of goods and services and our total dis- 
posable income (after personal taxes) have risen nearly 40 percent since 1948. 
Converted to per capita figures to take account of population increase, the 10- 
year growth in both gross national product and disposable personal income has 
been 17 to 18 percent. 

The report of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund issued just 10 days ago makes 
plain that continuation of present growth trends will give us ample resources 
to meet our expanding public education needs. The report’s projections are 
as follows: ° 


1967 gross national product under varying annual rates of growth 
[In billions of dollars] 











3 percent 4 percent 5 percent 
(average | (average (Rockefeller 
since 1870) | since 1948) target) 
eb bet ies Li cas ait Oe a ee Oe ee dike 
Gross national product in 1967... ...-...-._..-.---.---.-----.- 583 | 642 707 
Increase over 1957 ($434 billion) 


Wet SM. Ee. Fl tidedecess 140 | 208 273 


Note that in 10 years the difference between a 3-percent and 5-percent growth 
rate amounts to $124 billion of gross national product. In other words: the 
Rockefeller report advocates a doubling of public educational expenditures to 
$30 billion in 1967. At a 3-percent rate of growth, this doubling would absorb 
10 percent of the 10-year increase in gross product. But at a 5-percent rate, 
it would require less than 6 percent of the increase, 

Seeing education as both cause and effect, we may conclude (a) that present 
and prospective resources are ample to step up our investment in education 
very sharply and (0) that such a stepping up is one of the best ways of insuring 
that our economy will grow at an annual rate of 4 or 5 percent instead of drop- 
ping back to the 3-percent growth rate. 

In an appraisal of our capacity to finance a vastly increased educational effort, 
the level of present governmental claims on the Nation’s product is another 
important dimension. Exhibit A-2, part I, shows that total Federal, State, 
and local expenditures rose from 22.5 percent of the gross national product in 
1946 to 26.3 percent in 1957. Almost all of the increase is accounted for by 
State and local governments, whose claim rose from 4.8 percent in 1946 to 8 
percent in 1957. The Federal total in 1957 was considerably below its peak 
of 1952. As a result, the total claim of all levels of Government on the gross 
national product was 1 pecentage point smaller last year than 5 years earlier. 





*Committee for Economic Development, Research, and Policy Committee. Economic 
Growth in the United States: Its Past and Future, February 1958, pp. 50—51. 

585th Ceng., 2d sess., Economic Indicators, April 1958, pp. 2, 6. 

* Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Special Studies Series, Panetl ITV Report, The Challange of 
America: Its Economic and Social Aspects. 
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Exhibit A-2, part 2, indicates that while the increases in public educational 
and other social welfare expenditures in recent years have been huge in abso- 
lute amounts, they have not represented a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of the Nation’s total income. These proportions of total social 
welfare expenditures were 7.7 percent in 1948, 9.2 percent in 1950, and 8.6 per- 
cent in 1956. The corresponding figures for public educational expenditures 
alone were: 2.2 percent, 2.8 percent, and 2.9 percent. 

Coupling the modest postwar increases in the Government’s share of the 
Nation’s total output with the huge recent and prospective expansion of that 
output demonstrates that our economic resources are more than adequate to 
meet our redoubled educational needs. For example, if we were to increase 
our investment in education by only 1 percent of the gross national product, we 
would put $4.3 billion at the disposal of public education today. This would 
be an increase of one-third over our 1957 level of expenditures. Or, put in terms 
of the future, devoting 4 percent of the gross national product to the educational 
undertaking instead of 3 percent would permit us to increase our public invest- 
ment in elementary and secondary education from $10.2 billion in 1957 to $25.7 
billion in 1967, or $28.3 billion, on the assumption of a 5-percent growth rate. 

As a Nation, then, we can draw on an impressive cushion of growth. Much 
of that growth has been allocated to luxuries, amenities, and indulgences— 
expenditures which any rational set of priorities ought to rate below increased 
investments in the education of our children. This, let me add, is not meant 
to say that the voters have been unwilling to tax themselves more heavily for 
schools. The rapid rise in property-tax rates for school purposes bears pain- 
ful witness to their willingness. Yet, their combined State and local taxing 
efforts fall far short of the recognized need, even in the face of a rapidly grow- 
ing margin between total output on one hand and the amount required for the 
necessities of life (including government) on the other. 

Since the crisis in school finance is due neither to any lack of national income 
and wealth nor to any general lack of local effort to tax that wealth, where does 
the trouble lie? It lies, first, in our failure to recognize clearly that certain 
direct responsibilities of the Federal Government can be carried out only through 
our public-school system: second, in our failure to use the superior taxing mech- 
anism of the Federal Government to tap our national wealth in behalf of 
education ; and third, in our unfounded fears that Federal support means Federal 
control. 


The case for Federal participation in school finance 


In appraising the proper role of the Federal Government in financing public 
elementary and secondary education, we are led to reconsider the more deep- 
seated question: Why have we made education primarily a governmental rather 
than a private function? Basically, it is because many of the benefits achieved 
through education are conferred on persons other than the direct recipients of 
the schooling. As already noted, education creates the informed electorate 
which is a prerequisite for the operation of democracy. Moreover, education is 
a bulwark against poverty, disease, social dislocation, and crime, all of which 
impose costs on society above and beyond those on the individuals directly 
involved. The indirect gains from public education thus far listed have tradi- 
tionally been associated with activities for which States and localities are 
responsible. 

But when we turn to education as an investment from which we expect to reap 
positive gains in the form of higher productivity, more rapid advances in tech- 
nology, and a stronger foreign policy and greater military potential, we are deal- 
ing with fields which are a direct Federal responsibility. Here, the indirect 
benefits of education transcend all State and local lines. The ends we seek in- 
volve our national economic strength, prestige, and security, and even national 
survival. 

The fact that human beings are a national rather than a State or local re- 
source is underscored by the tremendous mobility of the American population. 
Exhibit A-3 summarizes this mobility during the period 1947 to 1956. The aver- 
age movement each year for that decade may be summarized as follows: 
Roughly 20 percent of the total civilian population moved from one dwelling to 
another ; 6.4 percent moved from one county to another ; 3.2 percent moved from 
one State to another. Summing up the interstate movement from 1950 to 1956, 
and allowing for some duplication, we find that annually about 5 million people 
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move from one State to another during that period. These figures bear eloquent 
testimony to the interdependence of our educational efforts, to the plain truth 
that educational levels in each State are the concern of all the States. 

In short, for the Federal Government to assume part of the costs of public edu- 
eation is no act of largess or charity to State and local governments. Federal 
support for schools is simply the best available instrument to discharge certain 
national obligations. Rather than centralizing any part of the educational func- 
tion, measures such as the Metcalf bill would draw on the Federal Treasury to 
undergird, State-local taxing efforts and strengthen State-local school systems. 

We submit, then, that the Federal Government must bear part of the costs of 
public elementary and secondary education if it is to discharge its assigned re- 
sponsibilities. The national interest in education—especially in the light of 
Soviet economic, scientific, and military advances—is fully as pressing as that 
in highways, natural-resource development, and the like. Yet, as exhibit A—4 
shows, the Federal contribution to State-local spending on education represents 
only 4 percent of the State-local bill as against 11 percent in highways, 10 per- 
cent in natural resources, 46 percent in public welfare, and an overall average of 
9 percent for the items covered in the exhibit. 

As will be shown in part III of this statement, the heavy demands already 
made on limited State and local financial resources greatly intensify the case 
for Federal support. Exclusive reliance on State and local taxation to do the 
job simply means that it will not be done. Unless a program of Federal sup- 
port is adopted, the National Government will, in effect, be asking the States 
and localities to assume educational costs which (a) they should not be asked 
to assume because they are spent in furtherance of the Federal Government’s 
programs and responsibilities, and (b) they cannot be asked to assume in full 
because of limitations on their tax resources. 


The false issue of “Federal control” 


Any advocate of Federal support for education must face the charge that such 
aid will lead to Federal control and undermining of States rights. If we sepa- 
rate the true from the false issues, this charge simply falls to the ground. If 
Federal school support would undermine the base on which the Federal system 
in this country is built—strong responsible government at the State-local level— 
we would be the first to reject it. But, viewed in the light of logic, Federal sup- 
port for schools of the type embodied in the Metcalf bill will strengthen the fi- 
nancial base of the States and localities without in any way encroaching on their 
sphere of responsibility. 

In the last analysis, the vitality of State and local governments rests on (a) 
their ability to serve—their capacity to provide the services legitimately de- 
manded by their voters; (b) the efficiency and economy with which they conduct 
their affairs; and (c) the right of self-determination—and its vigorous pur- 
suit—without fear of Federal domination. 

Ability to serve is a basic test which State and local governments must meet 
if they are to retain the confidence of their citizens. Without undergirding 
Federal support, their fiscal ability will not be equal to their fiscal need. To 
continue to force the States to rely entirely on their own tax resources for school 
financing under these circumstances is to invite local weakness and to court 
eventual direct Federal intervention. 

The question is raised: What of the fear of waste and inefficiency in State- 
local spending of Federal moneys? Waste and inefficiency are generally as- 
sociated With open-ended financial arrangements, where the spender need not 
husband his resources because “there’s always more where that came from,” 
or because the total funds exceed reasonable needs. But where, as in the Met- 
calf bill, the funds are limited in amount and modest relative to needs, there 
is no reason to believe that State and local governments will spend them any 
less Wisely, less efficiently, and less responsibly than they spend funds from their 
own sources. 

Finally, Federal support such as the Metcalf bill would provide in no way 
narrows the sphere of local self-government and responsibility. It in no way 
substitutes Federal control for State-local initiative in improving elementary 
and secondary schools or Federal domination for State-local determination of 
educational policies and standards. Rather, the bill is designed to accomplish 
the national objective in education through the instruments of decentralized 
administrative responsibility at the State and local levels. The Metcalf pro- 
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gram reflects full confidence in the soundness and sagacity of the State-local 
decision-making process. It rests on the principle that if the Federal Govern- 
ment does its fair share of the financing job, the States and municipalities can 
be relied upon to provide the necessary higher quality and quantity of education 
America needs today. 


Federal support for schools in a period of economic recession 

The urgency of a Federal school-support program becomes even greater in 
the serious economic recession we are now undergoing. Not only is the restricted 
financial capacity of the States further impaired by recession, thus endangering 
the progress made to date on the school front, but also, more positively, a Fed- 
eral-support program for education deserves an important place in the efforts 
of the Congress and the administration to restore economic prosperity. 

It is painfully clear that we are in the midst of a slump that is deeper, and 
will last longer than either of its two predecessors (1948-49 and 1953-54) 
in the postwar period. While our national capacity to produce, at normal rates 
of growth, has been rising to a level of about $450 billion annually, our actual 
gross national product has dropped steadily since last summer to an annual 
rate of only $424 billion in the first quarter of 1958. In other words, a re- 
cessionary gap of $26 billion has already opened up and threatens to grow 
larger unless a more decisive attack is made on the problems of unemployment 
and sagging production. As exhibit A-5 shows, unemployment (corrected for 
seasonal factors) stands at 7 percent of the labor force. The industrial pro- 
duction index has slumped from its postwar high of 147 (on a base of 1947- 
49==100) to 128 in March this year. 

As will be shown in part 4 of this statement, a generous program of Federal 
grants for school construction (and salaries) can play an exceptionally effec- 
tive role in putting idle men and resources back to work—in narrowing the 
distressing gap between our productive capacity and actual current output— 
and thereby carrying out the Federal Government’s responsibility under the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

But it should be emphasized that Federal support for education is valid and 
necessary regardless of fluctuations in the economy. 


Il. THE UNMET NEEDS 


Krom the foregoing discussion it is evident that statistics alone cannot por- 
tray the critical need for additional support of schools in the United States. 
That need goes far beyond any cold, hard figures to the very fabric of our belief 
in a way of life and a willingness to curtail our own self-indulgences enough 
to provide a better future—or perhaps any future at all—for our children. 
The core of the matter is this: Do we recognize that in education lies our best, 
if not our only, basic hope of both meeting the threat of Soviet domination and 
of becoming master rather than servant of our material abundance? If we do 
not rise to this challenge and see this vision, the dry statistics of classroom 
and teacher shortages and salary inadequacy—persuasive as they are—prob- 
ably will not goad us into the action our present world and domestic situations 
demand. 

This committee is thoroughly familiar with the sheer, irresistible force of 
number in public elementary and secondary education. It has gone over the 
enroliment increase, classroom shortage, teacher shortage, and salary inade- 
quacy figures many times. I shall do no more, therefore, than summarize the 
latest available information and submit a series of tabulations as exhibits for 
your reference purposes. In combination, these figures provide a compelling 
cause for action within the framework of our traditional educational goals; 
they assume even greater compulsion as we reach for new and higher goals 
demanded by the jolting events of 1957. 


Enrollments and population 


An inspection of the actual and projected figures for the population of the 
United States by age groups, 1946-57 (see exhibit B-1) readily shows the dis- 
proportionate pressure of population on our school finance problems. The prin- 
cipal facts are these: While total population was increasing by 21.1 percent 
between 1946 and 1957, the school-age population (5 through 17) was increasing 
by 40.8 percent, from 28.6 million to 40.2 million. The projections to 1965 
show a further increase of 12.9 percent in total population, to an estimated 
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193.3 million (on the fertility assumptions now used as standard by the Bureau 
of the Census), with the school-age population rising nearly twice as fast, or 
roughly 19.5 percent. These figures may be summarized as follows: 








School-age | Total popu- 





| 
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As can be seen from exhibit B—2, enrollments in public elementary schools have 
risen from 17,678,000 in 1946 to 25,283,000 in 1957, or 43.0 percent. They will 
rise another 15.5 percent by 1965, for a total rise of 65.2 percent for the 20-year 
period. The corresponding figures for public secondary-school enrollments are 
5,622,000 in 1946 and 6,876,000 in 1957, an increase of 22.3 percent, with a further 
increase of 57.3 percent from 1957 to 1965. For the 20-year period, this will 
be an increase of 92.4 percent. These data and the combined public elementary 
and secondary enrollments may be summarized as follows: 


Enroliments in public schools 








School year ended Elementary | Secondary | Total 
(K-8) (9-12) (K-12) 
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Classroom shortage 


In spite of the best efforts of citizens as taxpayers at the State and local 
levels, we have made only small inroads on our critical classroom shortage. 
This shortage remains one of the most urgent unmet needs in public education. 

In the fall of 1956, the United States Office of Education began collecting 
annually from the State education agencies, information pertaining to the 
extent of the classroom shortage in individual States. The States reported a 
critical need of 159,000 rooms as schools opened in the fall of 1956. In the fall 
of 1957, the States reported a need for 142,300 rooms. This would appear to be 
a decrease of about 10.5 percent in the backlog of needed classrooms within 1 
year. However, this is not the case since a substantial part of the 16,700 
decrease in classroom needs resulted from several States reappraising their 
classroom needs and reversing their original estimates. 

The United States Office of Education estimates that between the fall of 
1957 and the fall of 1958, additional needs will develop for 61,000 instructional 
rooms. This additional need will result from an increase of about 1.3 million 
pupils enrolled in public schools and from the abandonment of 16,000 classrooms 
because of obsolescence or destruction by wind, fire, or other causes. These 
61,000 classrooms will be in addition to the shortage of 142,300 at the opening 
of school in 1957. If the 70,500 instruction rooms scheduled for completion in 
1957-58 are actually built, the projected shortage of instruction rooms would be 
approximately 132,800, or only 9,500 less than in the fall of 1957. 

At the current rate of classroom construction, State and local school systems 
are doing little more than whittling away at the backlog of needed classrooms. 
At the present rate of backlog reduction many pupils who will enter inadequate 
and crowded primary-grade classrooms for half-day sessions next fall will have 
been graduated from high school and will be enrolled in college before the 
primary-grade rooms to which they have been rightfully entitled are constructed. 
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Looking at the same problem from a somewhat different angle, one may cite 
these intolerable facts : 

1. In the urban school systems, about 65,000 elementary-school classrooms 
are overburdened with more than 35 pupils each. 

2. An estimated 7 million of our elementary-school children are in classes 
of over 30 pupils each. 

3. In all grades combined, at least 800,000 pupils are on half-day sessions, 
and the figure seems to be growing, not shrinking. 

These conditions are not restricted to low-income areas or to any one section 
of the country. They cut across urban and rural lines, high and low income 
areas, central city and suburban areas, north and south, east and west. The 
bulging oversize elementary-school classroom is a problem that plagues virtually 
every major city. Exhibit B-3 shows that in 1955-56, the median size of ele- 
mentary-school classes in Baltimore was 38.5 pupils; in St. Louis, 38.1 pupils; 
in Chicago, 37.9 pupils; in Cleveland, 36.8 pupils; and in Los Angeles, 34.5 
pupils. These figures mean that half of the elementary-school classes in these 
cities were larger than the median figure. 

For the current school year 40.1 percent or a total of 883,488 elementary- 
school pupils, enrolled in the Nation’s 18 urban school districts of 500,000 or 
more population, were enrolled in classes of more than 35 pupils each. 

Another problem that also plagues the Nation’s major cities, as well as its 
smaller urban areas, is the half-day session. The following quotation, which 
appeared in a publication of the Chicago Public Schools in May 1957, illustrates 
the magnitude of this problem : 

“As of February 1, 1957, 22,192 children were attending school (in Chicago) 
on a half-day basis because of lack of classroom accommodations. This is more 
than double the figure for 1955, despite the accelerated building program of 
the last 2 years.” 


Teacher shortages and training deficiencies 

Shortage of physical facilities is only one striking symptom of our failure 
to keep pace with educational needs. An equally obvious symptom is the short- 
age of teachers, inadequate training of many who are now teaching, absence 
of essential offerings in many schools, and low salary levels which threaten to 
perpetuate the teacher shortage by failing to provide sufficient incentive for 
young people to enter this most critical of professions. 

As of September 1958, there will be a need for at least 220,000 additional 
teachers who are not now in service. ‘These needs include teachers to take 
eare of enrollment increases, to relieve overcrowding and half-day sessions, to 
replace emergency teachers and teachers leaving the profession, and to add 
necessary services. Yet, in 1957, only 109,000 college graduates were qualified 
for teaching, and only 73 percent of these are actually teaching this year. 
Moreover, an estimated 96,000 teachers left the profession last year. 

As to the quality of our course offerings and the teachers conducting the 
courses, the situation is in desperate need of improvement. An estimated 100,000 
high-school seniors are in schools offering no courses in advanced mathematics. 
In spite of the great need for mathematics and science teachers, fully one-third 
of the college graduates prepared to teach science and mathematics are lost 
to the teaching profession because the public schools are outbid for the services 
of the best-qualified members of this group. 


Teachers’ salaries 

One of America’s most pressing unmet needs in education is adequate salaries 
for teachers. Although more detailed testimony will be presented to the com- 
mittee in a separate statement, the key facts in the salary problem must be 
summarized here to get a full appreciation of how far short we are falling of 
an adequate school-financing effort in the absence of Federal support. 

To become a teacher, one must not only graduate from college, but he should 
also have unusual intellectual and professional abilities. The qualities that 
lead to successful teaching are rare. Fields outside education pay a high salary 
premium for successful education achievement. But teachers, who as a group 
work into the top 10 percent of the population in educational attainments, are 
paid salaries which hover close to the average wage of all employed persons. 

Exhibit B—4 shows salary and wage trends since 1929. When we examine 
the trends shown in this exhibit, we see that in 1929 teachers and all wage-and- 
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salary workers were receiving almost the same average amounts of compensation. 
During the depression years, the average salary of teachers was higher than 
the average for all workers. By 1939, before the defense program began, the 
average for teachers was 12.3 percent higher than that for all workers. 

During the 1940’s, however, the average for teachers fell below that for all 
workers. At present the teacher average is still far below its relative status 
in 1939. In 1957, the average salary for teachers was barely 6 percent above 
the all-worker average. The following table summarizes the relationships of 
teachers’ salaries with earnings and income of all workers by 5-year intervals 
from 1929 through 1957: 


Percent by which average salary for teachers was below or above 
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When earnings in the various professions are compared with earnings of all 
workers, the figures are quite different. The 1950 census reported 1949 incomes 
in 17 professions, other than teaching, which require college graduation. Part- 
time workers were included, which reduced the averages below those of full-time 
workers, but left the relationships clear. The median income for all members 
of the labor force who received any income was $2,312. The following figures 
show the percent by which the 1949 income in each profession was higher or 
lower than the median income of all workers who received any income: 
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When we look at the 17 different occupations, we see that 12 of them had in- 
comes more than 50 percent above the average for all workers. The 17 occu- 
pations included about 1.5 million different individuals; when their incomes 
were combined, the median amount was 82 percent above the average for all 
workers. 

Although no current figures are available on earnings in specific professional 
occupations as part of a nationwide study, a number of separate studies have 
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been made. Examples of the latest figures available for several occupations are 
shown in exhibit B—5. 

The current average salary of public-school classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors is estimated at $4,650. In 8 States, the average salary is less 
than $3,500. In 19 States, the average salary is less than $4,000. Exhibit B—6 
gives the figures for each State. 

When we go beyond averages, we encounter even more distressing figures. 
This year, 1 out of 4 classroom teachers is receiving a salary of less than $3,500. 
Even more appalling is the fact that 46,000 teachers are being paid less than 
$2,500. How can we Americans, who owe so much of our vigor and strength 
as a democratic people to our public-school system, continue to pay our teachers 
submarginal wages instead of paying a salary that would be commensurate 
with the teachers’ importance to our national welfare? 

To bring teachers up to satisfactory salary levels—not only in terms of in- 
centive to stay in the teaching profession, but in terms of standards of human 
decency—will require a major financial effort that goes well beyond the realistic 
bounds of State and local fiscal resources. 


Basic instructional equipment 


There is still another major unmet need facing American education. It could 
almost be termed the forgotten need, for we seldom hear it mentioned and rarely 
see statistics to show that it even exists. I am referring to the need for basic 
instructional equipment which restricts the effectiveness of even our best 
teachers. 

The statistics of classroom construction do not reflect he lack of basic in- 
structional equipment in these same classrooms. In recent years, an increasing 
number of school districts have approached their legal indebtedness limits, while 
at the same time they have continued to face never-ending enrollment increases. 
The great pressures on the schools to put a roof over the heads of all children 
has often prevented the adequate equipping of the classrooms that have been 
constructed. 

Although statistics on the extent of basic instructional equipment shortages 
are extremely limited, the available data show growing gaps between equip- 
ment needed and equipment available. 

To illustrate: Last month the research division of the National Education 
Association made a nationwide survey of needs for basic instructional equipment 
related to the teaching of science and mathematics. Inquiries were sent to a 
sampling of over 5,000 secondary schools. 

The secondary-school principals reporting in the sample survey estimated that 
their science laboratories needed approximately $5 million worth of equipment 
and apparatus. At this rate, the present national need for science-laboratory 
equipment and apparatus is at least $90 million. 

Over 50 percent of all the schools reporting did not have such a fundamental 
facility as direct current in the physics laboratory. Over 85 percent of the sec- 
ondary schools reporting did not have a calculator available for mathematics 
instruction. Only 1 secondary school in 5 had a graph board in.all its mathe- 
matics classrooms, and almost 40 percent did not have such an essential item of 
equipment in any mathematics classroom. Moreover, the principals reported 
that, on the average, only 57 cents per secondary-school student was being spent 
for supplies and consumable materials such as test tubes, chemicals, and glass 
tubing used in science classes. 


Summary 

A we have pointed out, the American people face three major problems in im- 
proving their system of public education: more and better teachers, sufficient 
instructional equipment, and more classrooms. The unmet needs in these areas 
constitute our most pressing education responsibilities to our children, and, in 
turn, to our national welfare. Unless these barriers are removed, all of the 
current discussion and debate will not improve either the quality or effective- 
ness of our elementary and secondary schools. 


Ill. THE STATE-LOCAL FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The barriers to the improvement of American education—more and better 
teachers, sufficient instructional equipment, and more classrooms—can be over- 
come only by substantial increases in financial support. At present, the financial 
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resources available for overcoming these problems are restricted almost entirely 
to State and local revenues. It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that we 
examine the ability of the State and local school systems to meet these needs. 


Dramatic postwar growth 

In the postwar period, governmental expenditures, revenues, and debt has ex- 
panded almost explosively. However, exhibit C—1 shows that, since World War 
II, State-local governmental finance has been under much greater pressures than 
Federal finance. Between 1946 and 1957, revenues from State and local sources 
less than tripled, while State and local debt increased nearly 3% times. During 
the same period, Federal revenues less than doubled, while the Federal debt rose 
only 5 percent above its 1946 level. 

When we examine these relative pressures qualitatively, the great growth in 
taxes, spending, and debt becomes readily understandable. State and local gov- 
ernments have felt the quadruple impact of (a@) an expanding and shifting 
population, (0) growing prosperity, (c) huge backlogs of public construction 
born of depression and war, and (d) inflation, which has hit State-local pur- 
chases disproportionately hard. These factors, far from abating, will push even 
harder on State-local financial resources in years to come. 

The population growth summarized in the preceding section, especially the 
jump in school-age population (not to mention the much-greater-than average 
growth in college-age population, in population 65 years of age and older, and in 
population residing in metropolitan areas), generates constantly growing needs 
by the sheer force of numbers. While the average family’s disposable income 
(after taxes) rises from $5,300 in 1956 to $7,100 in 1975 (as estimated by the 
Committee for Economic Development), people will demand new services and 
higher levels of existing services from government. Both the pressures of 
numbers and the pressures of quality will focus primarily on State and local 
services : schools, roads, health, parks, sewer systems, urban redevélopment, and 
the like. 

Inflation, too, has taken its toll. State and local governments are heavy 
buyers in markets for services and products which have been especially hard 
hit by inflation of prices. The so-called price deflators—roughly equivalent to 
price indexes—for various segments of the economy reflect this pressure. Tak- 
ing 1947 as 100, the 1957 deflator for gross national product as a whole was 130; 
for Federal purchases of goods and services, 135; for new construction, 143; 
and for State-local purchases, the highest figure of all, 154. Even between 1952 
and 1956, when the consumer price index was increasing only 2 percent, the 
price per unit of goods and services purchased by State-local governments rose 
over 7 percent. 

Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal services is the sharply 
rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume of State and local 
bonds have risen not only absolutely but relative to other interest rates. As 
Exhibit C-2 shows, the yield on high-grade municipal bonds has risen from 
2 percent in 1951 to 3.45 percent in March 1958. Exhibit C-—3 shows the same 
thing in terms of the types of bonds more typically issued by school districts, the 
A and Baa bonds. 

Even more revealing is the ratio of municipal to United States Government 
bond yields: In 1951, it was 78 percent: last month it was 105 percent. In 
spite of the exemption of State and local bond interest from Federal income 
taxes, State and local governments now have to pay higher rates on long-term 
money than the United States Treasury. In other words, the market for mu- 
nicipals has become so congested, if not saturated, that the tax-exemption privi- 
lege has lost much of its effectiveness in holding down State-local interest rates. 
This implicit Federal subsidy is going more and more to the bondholder and 
less and less to the hard-pressed school districts and other State-local units. 


Future demands on State-local finances 


The growth of State-local debt and expenditures shows no signs of abating 
within the next few years (although the current recession may force a tempo- 
rary slowing down). For example, available data on construction needed and 
construction activity make it clear that State and local governments are far from 
working off accumulated backlogs, let alone meeting new an dexpanding require- 
ments, Compilations and estimates made by financial analyst Harry L. Sev- 
erson, based on the pivot year 1956, dramatically establish this point, as follows: 
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Note that in relation to the 1956 rate of spending, the average annual rate 
of construction expenditures in general would rise by nearly three-quarters, and 
the school construction rate by three-fifths, according to these estimates, 

As exhibit C-4 brings out, the conclusion that the rate of State-local con- 
struction must rise, not fall, is also reflected in the official estimates of con- 
struction requirements by the United States Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. 

Projections of total State and local spending are even less reassuring. Dx- 
hibit C—5 presents a number of alternative projections of total State-local ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1965. They show that if State-local expenditures 
continue their $2.8 billion average annual rate of increase of the past 5 years, they 
will rise from $42 billion in 1957 to $65 billion by 1965, Even if the increase were 
to taper off to an average of 2.5 billion annually for the period, the total ex- 
penditure would reach $62 billion in 1965. 

Projecting to 1965 the proportion of increases in the gross national product 
devoted to expansion of State-local spending brings us to figures of $61 billion to 
$65 billion for fiscal 1965. As exhibit C-5 shows, these projections are not in- 
consistent with other projections that have been made. In formulating judg- 
ments on the need for Federal grants for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, we may, therefore, project a rise of at least 50 percent in overall State- 
local spending in the next 8 years. In terms of gross national product, the rise 
will be from less than 10 percent in 1957 to nearly 11.4 percent in 1965. Such in- 
creases in spending will strain State-local tax sources to the limit—or beyond. 

Whatever affects the aggregate of State-local spending will, of course, affect 
its largest component, namely, educational costs. These costs (including ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education) represent 36 percent of total State 
and local expenditures. If education continues at 36 percent of total State- 
local expenditures, it would require between $22 billion and $24 billion in 1965. 

As shown in the preliminary projections of the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association (see exhibit C-—5), public elementary and second- 
ary education alone may require from $24.1 billion to $34.6 billion by the school 
year 1964-65, depending upon the realization of needed improvements in teacher- 
pupil ratios and teachers’ salaries. To finance the low estimate, State and local 
school districts would have to increase their present high tax burdens about $13 
billion above the 1958 amount unless Federal grants are provided. 


Limitation in State and local tax sources 


Such an amount seems completely beyond the capability of the local property 
tax. Indeed, the financial plight of our schools is compounded by its present 
firm anchorage to the property tax. This is true for three reasons. First, tax- 
able property represents a declining portion of total taxpaying ability. Second, 
since it is closest to home of all major taxes, the property tax is most vulnerable 
to taxpayer resistance and resentment. Third, it is subject to severe. political 
and administrative handicaps. Yet, in spite of increasing reliance on State 
aids and shared taxes, which now pay about 41 percent of school costs, the 
property tax still bears slightly more than 50 percent of the costs of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

School financing difficulties are not resolved when we examine State income 
taxes, sales taxes, and excise taxes, Both educational and noneducational claims 
on these sources are rising rapidly. he noneducational claims are given addi- 
tional impetus by Federal-aid programs which require matching funds from 
State-local sources and thereby shrink the available funds for school support. 


26967—58——_10 
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It is sometimes proposed that the Federal Government help the States and 
localities by relinquishing certain tax sources to them. Is this realistic? Analyz- 
ing the possibilities of reducing Federal taxes to make room for State-local tax 
increases, one prominent observer reached the following conclusions: 

(a) * * * the possibilities of diverting revenues from the Federal Govern- 
ment have probably been greatly overstated. 

(bd) * * * the maximum amount of revenue that the Federal Government 
might transfer to the States and local governments in this way is in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion. 

(c) * * * even if the Federal Government were to relinquish revenues, 
there is no guarantee that the States and municipalities will absorb all or 
even most of the financial resources made available to them in this way.’ 

There is no lack of theoretical taxpaying ability to meet the school financing 
problem ; however, the States and localities are far from free agents in utilizing 
this theoretical potential. The intricate political, economic, and social factors 
of the various States and localities greatly restrict their actual ability to use 
the tax potential that they theoretically have at their disposal. State and local 
governing bodies are beset with fears—both fancied and real—of migration of 
industry and wealth. Their taxing efforts are hampered by jurisdictional limits. 
They are prevented from using tax sources because of constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions that are virtually impossible to change. Their administrative 
sources are limited, and the tendency in most localities is to elect tax assessors 
who will keep assesments down rather than up. 

In contrast, the Federal Government has vast tax-gathering advantages: broad 
geographic jurisdiction, freedom from fears of migration, more efficient and 
better financed tax administration. This is not a plea for centralization of 
governmental power. But it is a plea for recognition of the fact that the whole 
is greater than the sum of its parts—that the National Government has vastly 
greater taxable capacity and tax-raising power (quite apart from constitution] 
and statutory factors) than do the combined 48 States and 100,000 local taxing 
units. The Federal Government must put more of this taxing power at the 
disposal of States and localities through wider use of Federal supports. 

This is not to say that State and local governments cannot or should not increase 
taxes. The fact is that they have been making a superb fiscal effort and that 
they can and should do even more. But even with their utmost efforts, their 
tax sources will simply not suffice to maintain elementary and secondary educa- 
tion at its present level of quality, let alone raise it to the levels of superiority 
required for the carrying out of urgent national policies directed toward economic 
growth and world leadership. 





Limitations on borrowing 

Apart from taxing difficulties, a distressingly large number of school districts 
across the land have reached legal indebtedness or millage limits. In many cases 
they cannot legally borrow more money for school purposes regardless of the 
urgency of educational needs. Exhibit C—6, based on a survey of chief State school 
officers made by the National Education Association, shows that hundreds of 
school districts are at the end of their tether on borrowing. Moreover, in many 
cases these districts have the highest concentration of school-age population. 
The following quotations are a few examples of the replies from the States: 

Alabama: Districts that have reached legal indebtedness or millage limits for 
all practical purposes, 80 percent. 

Florida : Effective July 1, 1958, 70 percent of Florida school districts will have 
reached legal millage limits for all practical purposes. 

Kentucky: 27 percent of our school districts have reached the legal bonded 
indebtedness but this 27 percent would perhaps include two-thirds of the school 
population of the State. 

New Jersey: 50 percent of school districts at bonding limit. The number of 
classrooms New Jersey is able to build is dropping each year because of lack 
of available funds, yet enrollments continue to increase by 40,000 each year. 

Pennsylvania: 75 to 80 percent of Pennsylvania school districts have insuffi- 
cient borrowing power to provide themselves with adequate school facilities if 
the cost of such facilities must be met with general obligation bonds. Without 
financial assistance from the Commonwealth, the Federal Government, or both, 
not more than 10 to 15 percent of Pennsylvania’s fourth-class school districts can 


* J. Cameron Thomson, chairman of the board, Northwest Bancorporation, in a pampilet, 
State and Local Taxation: Neglected Issue, published by the Committee for Economic 
Development, February 1958, p. 708. 
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finance, under existing tax limitations, the annual payments made to amortize 
the cost of new school facilities. 

Washington: 19 percent of school districts which have responsibility for edu- 
cation of 70 percent of State’s school population have reached legal debt limits. 


Short-run difficulties 


The foregoing evidence makes clear that the public educational enterprise is 
dangerously outgrowing its local and State tax base in the longer run. But the 
short-run impact of the recession on that tax base is even more ominous. State 
after State is experiencing either actual declines in revenue or failure of rev- 
enues to reach the estimated levels on the basis of which State-local educational 
and other expenditures have been programed. 

One reflection of the restrictive effect of the recession may be found in the 
decreasing volume of school bonds submitted for voter approval together with 
increasing rejections of school bond proposals by voters. At first blush, the 
record sales of State and local bonds in the first quarter of 1958 (almost $2.2 
billion as against $1.7 billion in the first quatrer of 1957) may seem to contradict 
these facts. But there is a substantial lag between voter action and bond place- 
ment. And the indicators are disquieting. 

Exhibit C-7 shows that the total value of school bonds voted on by the people 
in the last half of 1957 had decreased more than one-third from the value of 
school bonds voted on in the last half of 1956. Furthermore, the percent of 
bond value rejected by voters increased from 9 percent in the last half of 1956 
to 31 percent in 1957. 

The results of these two trends has been a 50 percent reduction in the value 
of school bonds approved by the American people in 1 year’s time. Since bonds 
sold as a result of school bond elections raise approximately 80 percent of the 
money for school construction, a decline in school constructin within a reason- 
ably short period is evident. This decline in school construction may soon be 
superimposed on the existing recession in the construction industry. 

These data are for the Nation as a whole and do not reflect the conditions that 
exist in States that are hardest hit by the recession. In Michigan, for example, 
the school board rejections by voters increased from 7.2 percent by value voted 
upon in the fourth quarter of 1956 to 61.4 percent in the fourth quarter of 1957. 
In the first 2 months of 1958 the rejection rate jumped to 69.2 percent. The 
following table shows how acute the situation is in States such as Michigan: 


Bond elections for public elementary and secondary schools in Michigan, values 
of issues voted upon, values of issues passed and rejected, and percent rejected, 
July 1956-February 1958 


[In thousands] 
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Source: Based on information collected by the Investment Bankers Association of America. 


The impact of the business slump on State and local revenues cannot yet be 
measured on a national basis. However, a scattered sampling of the States is 
cause for concern or even alarm. According to reports received by the National 
Association of Tax Administrators, sales tax revenues in Michigan for February 
1958 were down 5.5 percent from February 1957 ; for March 1958 as compared with 
March 1957, sales tax collections were down 3 percent in North Carolina, 2.5 per- 
cent in Oklahoma, 12.4 percent in Tennessee, and 2 percent in Illinois. These de- 
creases in State revenues are even more alarming in view of the fact that State 
expenditure programs in each of these States had been based on anticipated in- 
creases in revenue from this source over the previous year. 
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Some other examples of the fiscal reverses being suffered by the States are: 
(a) Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut ordered a 10 percent cut in State spending 
last November. (0) Governor Muskie of Maine ordered a 3 percent cut in State 
spending in December, mainly because sales tax collections were falling below 
estimates. (c) Florida reported that its revenues were running $1 million a 
mouth below estimates. (d) In California, collections in the last 6 months of the 
calendar year 1957 were running 2.1 percent below estimates. (e) It is also 
reported that Alabama, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, South Carolina, and 
Washington are having to make budgetary curtailments because of declining 
revenues. 

State and local governments do not have monetary and central banking powers 
to tide them over periods of revenue shortage. Essentially, they have to live by 
the balanced budget rule. Eleven of the 17 States which are holding legislative 
sessions this year were forced to take up proposals for revenue increases. 

Squeezed by the irresistible uptrend in State and local costs on one hand and 
shrinking revenues on the other, the States face several uncomfortable choices: 
(a) emergency increases in tax rates, (0) cutbacks in capital construction proj- 
ects or heavier reliance on borrowing where some of the costs have been financed 
from current revenues, and (c) cutbacks in current services. 

Without Federal support for education, the recession threatens to retard the 
already inadequate rate of school construction. Without Federal support, in the 
face of mounting fixed charges for interest and debt repayment, the current im- 
pact of declining revenues on schoo] finance may have to be absorbed in decreased 
purchases of vitally needed equipment, a worsening of the teacher-pupil ratio, and 
a postponement of essential teacher salary adjustments. 


IV. ANTIRBCESSION IMPAOT 


The long-run case for Federal participation in the financing of public education 
for our children, powerful and persuasive as it may be, is strongly reinforced 
by short-run considerations. The present deterioration, if not outright crisis, 
in State-local finance has already been reviewed. I refer now to the timely 
and appropriate role that an immediate program of Federal school support, 
especially for school construction, could play in the Federal Government’s anti- 
recession policy. At no time since World War II has the business and economic 
situation been more favorable for a decisive attack on the persistent shortage 
of elementary and secondary classrooms. 

To be sure, we agree wholeheartedly with the basic philosophy expressed by 
Secretary Marion Folson last year (in the paper prepared for the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee’s compendium, Federal Expenditure Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability, Nov. 5, 1957, p. 881) : 

“School construction * * * should be accelerated in spite of the fact that 
privately financed construction and employment in the building trades are at 
record levels for peacetime. The child who is ready to enter school should 
start now—he cannot be put on a shelf until a depression comes and supplies 
the impetus of an economic emergency to the building of more new schools.” 

Today we have a golden opportunity to eliminate our classroom shortage— 
a responsibility that we as a nation have been neglecting for over two decades— 
and with the added benefits of putting idle men, materials, and equipment back 
to work. A school-construction program is exceptionally well adapted to reab- 
sorb into productive employment precisely the types of unemployed labor and 
unutilized industrial capacity that characterize the present recession. 

Let us examine some criteria that should be applied to Government expendi- 
ture programs to determine whether a program deserves a priority position as an 
antirecession measure. 

1. Does the program meet an established need and thereby represent an efficient 
use of the country’s productive resources? 

2. Can its stimulative effects take hold quickly and exert their main force 
before the economy again reaches boom levels? 

3. Does it have a high direct and indirect job-creating impact per unit of 
expenditure? 

4. Are its stimulative effects directed at those areas of the economy most 
acutely suffering from slack demand in the private sector? 

5. Does it abate, rather than intensify, the long-run threat of inflation? 

Analyses and surveys made by the National Education Association demonstrate 
decisively that a program of Federal grants for school construction merit a 
high rating on all five counts. 
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1. Need.—The need for additional classrooms has already been so unequivocally 
established and is of such magnitude that further discussion is unnecessary. 

2. Timing.—With appropriate Federal grants, the need for schools could be 
translated into early and effective economic activity that would not otherwise 
take place. This conclusion is confirmed by the results of an NEA survey of 
State superintendents of education 3 weeks ago. The survey found that if 
Federal funds were made available on a grant basis by July 1, 1958, an estimated 
minimum of 2,759 classrooms could be put under construction within 1 month, 
16,325 within 3 months, 43,979 within 6 months, and 68,113 within 12 months 
(figures are cumulative). These figures do not include estimates from such 
populous States as New York and Illinois. These classrooms represent needed 
construction that will not otherwise be undertaken in 1958-59. Details of this 
survey are presented in exhibit D-1. 

The estimated cost of ready-to-go construction reported by these 30 States 
would amount to a total of approximately $650 million in 3 months and $1.8 
billion in 6 months.* 

Past experience indicates that construction of classroom additions to existing 
school plants can be completed in 4 to 10 months. Construction of new elemen- 
tary schools can be completed in 12 to 18 months, and construction of new high 
schools in 12 to 24 months, These figures cover only the construction period, 
not the time required for voter approval of bond issues, planning, and site 
acquisition. 

The speed with which additions to existing facilities can be completed is 
particularly impressive. For example, a four-classroom addition to an ele- 
mentary school in the Roseville School District of Minnesota was given voter 
approval on March 25; bids were opened April 24; construction will start about 
May 15, and the project will be completed by the opening of school on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Such additions to existing facilities constitute a large part of total classroom 
construction. The State education agencies have reported to the United States 
Office of Education that, in the fiscal years 1951 through 1956, 62 percent of 
classroom construction represented additions to existing facilities, and the 
remaining 88 percent, new facilities. In projecting their needs for instruc- 
tional rooms for the period 1956 through 1960, the States reported 43 percent 
as additions to existing school plants and 57 percent as part of completely new 
school plants. In other words, in a sizable proportion of school-construction 
projects, no lengthy preliminary steps of planning, site acquisition, and the like 
are necessary. Such projects could be quickly activated by Federal grants, and 
the construction period would be far shorter in most cases than it would be for 
entirely new school plants. ' 

Available economic data strongly suggest that recovery from the present 
recession will be a slow, fairly prolonged process. As a member of the staff of 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee put it in a speech on April 14: 

“In view of the prospect that the severe capital-goods decline may continue 
into 1959 and that consumer spending on goods, services, and houses will de- 
pend on employment and income changes generated by business and Govern- 
ment spending, it would be dangerous to assume that total demand will rise 
significantly any earlier than the fourth quarter, or, perhaps, in the first half 
of 1959. Certainly, it would be very risky to base policy decisions on the assump- 
tion of an early strong recovery to full employment of labor and capital.” * 

When we add to this warning the evidence brought forward by Prof. Sumner 
H. Slichter from past business fluctuations that the period from the bottom of 
recession to the peak of the boom is at least 2 years,” we can safely conclude 
that a large, supplementary, school-construction program could not only be 
launched swiftly but also be carried through to substantial completion before the 
economy is again in a boom phase. 

8. Job-creating effects—BDach additional $100 million spent for school con- 
struction will create approximately 15,000 man-years of work. This work 


8 These figures were obtained by applying the national average of approximately $40,000 
per classroom, as reported by the U. 8. Office of Education, to the total number of class- 
rooms the States estimated they could build. This figure covers the total cost of school 
plants, including the cost of auxiliary facilities, purchase and preparation of site, furniture, 
equipment, and all other costs. 

* Statement by James W. Knowles, economist, Joint Economic Committee, U. 8. Congress, 
in a speech, The Economic Outlook and Its Implications, before the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers Association, April 14, 1958. 

0In an interview published in U. S. News & World Report, April 4, 1958, p. 441. 
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would be distributed as follows: 6,000 man-years of direct on-the-site labor; 
6,000 man-years of indirect labor in building-material industries, such as basic 
metals, lumber, glass, and plumbing manufacture; 1,500 man-years of labor 
in the architectural, drafting, engineering, and earth-moving occupations and 
eee and 1,500 man-years of labor in the school furniture and equipment 
ndustry. 

Although these figures are conservative, they compare quite favorably with 
the estimate of approximately 11,000 man-years of labor created by $100 million 
of highway construction reported to another congressional committee. 

The 15,000 man-years of labor were computed on the basis of the experience 
of the Community Facilities Administration and upon an analysis by the CFA 
of 1,083 school-construction projects financed under Public Law 815. 

4. Direction of impact.—Not only in its overall effect, but also in the closeness 
of its fit to the present patterns of unemployment and excess capacity, an acceler- 
ated school-building program ranks high on any list of antirecession projects. 
This can readily been seen by comparing the types of demands created by the 
construction program with the types of labor, services, and basic materials now 
in oversupply. Apart from obvious demands for labor and services in the con- 
struction industry, school construction involves large demands for steel, cement, 
lumber, bricks, copper, glass, aluminum, and the like. Underemployment and 
overcapacity are concentrated in precisely these areas. 

Industrial production by March 1958 had dropped 13 percent from its recent 
highs, as against 10 percent in the 1948—49 and 1953—54 recessions. New housing 
starts in March 1958 were at their lowest point in 8 years. Industrial produc- 
tion as a whole was at its lowest level since late 1954. Steel output was lower 
than at any time (except for strikes) since mid-1949. Manufacturers’ new 
orders in February sank to a level of $4.3 billion below a year earlier, and their 
unfilled orders dropped from $16 million during the same period. Yet, in all 
these areas, capacity to produce has risen so sharply that the ratios of output to 
capacity, especially in heavy goods, have dropped to new postwar lows. 

Staff studies by the Federal Reserve Board show that, for the 17 major mate- 
rials covered by its indexes of capacity and output, March 1958 output was run- 
ning at only 68 percent of capacity... The combined Federal Reserve index for 
pig iron, steel ingots, primary aluminum, and refined copper showed March output 
at only 56 percent of capacity. 

Unemployment figures are equally striking. From March 1957 to March 1958, 
the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment rose from 3.9 percent to 7.0 per- 
eent. Manufacturing jobs were down 1.5 million from a year ago, with more 
than 1.2 million of this drop concentrated in the durable goods industries. Em- 
ployment in contract construction had dropped 250,000 from a year ago. The 
workweek in manufacturing dropped from 40.1 hours in March 1957 to 38.5 
hours in March of this year, with weekly earnings dropping $1.35 during this 
period. 

Turning specifically to the construction industry, we find that although new 
construction activity in March 1958 (seasonally adjusted) was down only 1.5 
pereent from its peak in October 1957,.construction employment (unadjusted ) 
in March 1958 was down 16.6 percent from its August 1957 peak, and 9.1 percent 
from its March 1957 level. New contract construction awards (as tabulated by 
F. W. Dodge Co.) were down roughly 10 percent in the first 2 months of 195s 
as compared with a similar period a year ago. A figure of related significance 
is expenditure for private investment in plant and equipment, which dropped 13 
percent from $39.96 billion in 1957 to an estimated $32.07 billion in 1958. In 
brief, the recession had already hit construction activity, and the contract award 
figures make it clear that without added Government stimulus, the construction 
industry will be in a depressed condition for some time to come. 

Although comprehensive and current data on the distribution of the school 
construction dollar among various types of basic materials are not available, 
exhibits D-2 and D-3 provide some important clues, Exhibit shows the esti- 
mated consumption of selected construction materials per $1 million of educa- 
tional construction compared with various other types of construction as of 
1947. Although prices have risen substantially, and construction techniques 
have changed considerably in the past 10 years, the price rises and construction 
patterns since 1747 have probably affected different types of buildings more 


The 17 materials are pig iron, steel ingots, primary aluminum, refined copper, cotton 
yarn, synthetic fibers and yarns, cement, woodpulp, paper, paperboard, petroleum products, 
coke and 5 industrial chemicals. 
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or less similarly. If this is true, the 1947 data strongly suggests that a school 
construction program provides a considerably better fit, in terms of materials 
consumed, to the pattern of slackening private construction demand than do such 
alternative public construction programs as highways and military and naval 
projects. 

Further confirming evidence of the highly appropriate focus on schoo] con- 
struction demand in terms of resources idled by the 1958 recession is provided 
by exhibit D-3. It presents a detailed breakdown of school expenditures among 
71 labor and materials categories for a current elementary-school construction 
project in the Roseville School District of Minnesota. The figures under the 
electrical, plumbing and heating, and general contracts for this new school, 
show that roughly 35 percent of the total cost of $478,000 will be for onsite 
labor and 65 percent for materials.” Although the building standards of the 
school in question no doubt differ in some respects from the national average, 
it is illuminating to convert the figures on an illustrative basis to the demands 
that would be created by $100 million of similar school construction. This is 
shown in exhibit D-4. Using this computation, we find that $100 million in- 
vested in schol construction contract costs would create $6.1 million of demand 
for electrical material; $12.7 million for plumbing and heating materials; $6.0 
million for structural steel, steel joists, and steel-roof decking; $2.6 million for 
brick and tile; $5.1 million for concrete and concrete block; $3.9 million for 
millwork ; $3.5 million for sheet metal, roofing, and roof insulation ; $3.2 million 
for metal windows, glass, and glazing; $3.9 million for kitchen equipment; and 
$1.0 million for composition floor covering. 

The foregoing facts make two conclusions inescapable: (a) It will take con- 
siderable time and very sharp increases in demand to bring construction and 
basic materials industries back up to par, let alone put them back on the path 
of economic growth. (b) The types of demand created by the school construction 
program are particularly well suited to aid in this process of restoration. 

Effect of teacher salary increases: Although the preceding analysis of Fed- 
eral financial support for schools in relation to the recession has emphasized 
the construction aspect, increases in teachers’ salaries should not be overlooked 
as a stimulus to a depressed economy and an incentive for sustained economic 
growth. 

One of our pressing needs in this period of recession is for increased purchasing 
power for durable goods. The production of consumer durable goods has suffered 
an especially sharp drop in the current recession. Production dropped from a 
seasonally adjusted index of 132 in March 1957 to 105 in March 1958. If the 
Congress were to provide the substantial increases in teachers’ salaries, such 
increases would have the double-barreled effect of providing more purchasing 
power in every American community and of lifting the economic status of the 
American schoolteacher to a competitive position for competent manpower. 

At the present time there is a backlog of needed durable goods among members 
of the teaching profession. Although gains in teachers’ salaries in recent years 
have kept pace with general wage increases for all employed persons, the gains 
in teachers’ salaries have not been sufficient to offset the lack of gains in the 
1940’s. The level of teachers’ salaries is still substantially below 1939 levels 
in comparison with the average earnings of all persons working for wages and 
salaries. In 1939, teachers’ salaries were 12 percent higher than the earnings of 
the average wage or salary worker. But in 1957, teachers’ salaries were only 6 
percent above the average for all workers. As a result of this lag, teachers have 
been spending a disproportionate amount of their income for food, clothing, and 
shelter, and less of it for the purchase of durable goods such as automobiles and 
washing machines. It is only reasonable to expect that with a substantial salary 
increase, teachers would purchase many of the items that they have not been 
able to purchase in the past. In addition, a raise in salary for teachers would 
also increase other types of consumer expenditures. A teachers’ salary increase 
at this time, therefore, would offer a particularly beneficial stimulus to the 
economy, and at the same time, would help to upgrade the quality of the teach- 
ing profession. 

5. Long-run inflation pressure—Our best hope of maintaining a relatively 
stable price level in the longer run is to generate rapid growth in productivity. 


12The cost of materials and equipment used in this particular school building are some- 
what higher in proportion to the total labor involved in building the school since the heating 
plant, electrical equipment, and related materials are of sufficient size to accommodate the 


future addition of classrooms. This practice is common in communities with rapidly 
expanding school populations. 
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If we can increase the rate of output per unit of input rapidly enough, we can 
satisfy the rising income claims of the participants in the productive process by 
sharing an expanding product rather than by pushing up prices and eroding 
the value of the dollar. 

Here, education stands head and shoulders above most competing programs. 
As we have shown earlier in this statement, education as an investment in human 
beings pays rich dividends in greater productive capacity. It develops not only 
the skills and understanding needed on the production line, but also the brain- 
power needed to break through technological barriers and reach new heights of 
human accomplishment. Given the creativity of educated minds, the returns on 
our educational investments are more than worthwhile—they may be infinite. 
We can erect no better advance defense against creeping or grinding inflation 
a the expansion of the productive and creative power of our children through 

ucation. 


An important comment about the antirecession impact 


Although large-scale school construction would create many jobs, the con- 
struction of classrooms should not be considered a make-work project. The 
construction of classrooms for our children is not make work, it is catchup 
work. We must not ignore it any longer, regardless of economic downturns or 
upturns. The same is true for substantial increases in teachers’ salaries. 

In light of the decisive advantages of a school construction program as an 
antirecession measure, combined with the compelling case for Federal support 
in the longer run, one may well ask why it has not been at the forefront of our 
planning and action to overcome the recession. It is, in a sense, an accident of 
legislative history that preferment is given to highways, post offices, and housing. 
Without meaning to deprecate these programs either intrinsically or as anti- 
recession measures, one may note that had a Federal school support program 
been enacted in 1957 or 1956 or earlier, more and better schools for our children 
would very likely be at the head of the Federal Government’s list of antirecession 
projects today. But caught in the coils—mistakenly and unnecessarily, in my 
opinion—of misunderstanding and shortsighted reasoning, Federal support for 
schools has been forced to give way to programs which cannot match either its 
long-run or its short-run contributions to national welfare and economic stability. 


V. WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


The problems of American education are a varied and complex package. There 
are no simple answers; there is no one-shot remedy. Certainly, money alone 
will not raise the American school system to the high levels of efficiency and 
quality desired both by educators and by the American people generally. But 
one thing is certain: The quality and effectiveness of American public education 
cannot even be held at present levels without substantial increases in financial 
support. 

Most of the current proposals for solving the problems confronting education 
do not meet the fundamental need for undergirding and strengthening the basic 
financial structure of public elementary and secondary schools. Many of the 
proposals are like patches put on the roof of a house when its foundation should 
be reinforced. 

Our Nation cannot meet the needs of 20th-century education with 19th-century 
financing. There must be a major breakthrough to a higher and more adequate 
level of scool finance. Such a breakthrough is absolutely necessary if our system 
of free public schools is to serve our Nation effectively now and in the future. 
The breakthrough cannot be accomplished—the financial base cannot be suffi- 
ciently broadened—without utilizing the tax collecting machinery of the Federal 
Government. Without Federal support there is no way to provide revenue in 
sufficient quantity to properly educate our Nation’s children. Bold and forthright 
measures are required. Piecemeal approaches will not do the job. 

The National Hducation Association believes that a program of Federal finan- 
cial support of at least the magnitude of the Metcalf bill, H. R. 10768, which is 
now before this committee, is needed to meet the Nation’s long-range problems 
of financing public elementary and secondary schools. 

The Metealf bill calls for Congress to allot to the States for distribution to 
loeal school districts an amount equal to at least $25 per school-age child, rising 
over a period of 4 years to at least $100 per child, to be used either for construc- 
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tion and basic instructional equipment, or for supplementing the salaries of 
teachers in public elementary and secondary schools. If the Metcalf bill is 
enacted into law by the 2d session of the 85th Congress, allotments of $25 per 
child of school age (5-17 years) would be available for the school year 1958-59. 
The allotments would increase to $50 in 1959-60, to $75 in 1960-61, and to $100 
in 1961-62. The total allocation for the continental United States would be 
approximately $1.04 billion in 1958-59 and increase to $4.5 billion in 1961-62. 
Exhibit E—-1 shows estimates of the allotment each State would receive under 
the Metcalf bill. 

Perhaps the clearest and most direct approach to explaining how the provisions 
of the bill would strengthen the financial structure of public elementary and 
secondary education is to examine some of the bill’s possible effects. The most 
important aspect of the proposal is that it would permit the State and local school 
systems maximum discretion in how, and for what, the Federal allocations would 
be spent. The only limitation which the Metcalf bill would place upon the Federal 
funds distributed to State education agencies would be that the funds be spent for 
three purposes: (@) salaries of teachers, (b) basic instructional equipment, and 
(c) construction of classrooms and related school facilities. The States would 
have complete freedom to apportion the funds they would receive among these 
three categories. 

Because of State discretion over the funds they would receive under the Met- 
calf bill, it is impossible to predict the items for which specific amounts would 
be expendd. It minght be reasonable to assume that on the average, the Federal 
funds received by the States would be expended in approximately the same ratio 
between salaries of instructional staff members and classroom construction as 
the State and local school systems are now expending for instructional staff 
salaries and capital outlay. Some States, of course, might use a different ratio. 
Since information is not available on expenditures for instructional equipment, 
it might be assumed rather arbitrarily that 5 percent of the Federal allotment 
to the States would be spent for the purchase of basic instructional equipment. 
On the basis of these two assumptions, 65 percent of the funds allocated to the 
State education agencies would be expended to increase teachers’ salaries, 30 
percent would be spent for the construction of classrooms, and 5 percent would 
be spent for basic instructional equipment. Exhibit E-2 shows the expenditures 
for the three categories based on the assumed percentages. The data shown in 
the exhibit are not a forecast of how States would spend their allocations, or a 
prescription of how they should spend them; these data are merely examples of 
what the funds could purchase. 

Some interesting comparisons may be made by using the data in exhibit B-2. 
For example, school-construction expenditures for the 4-year period would total 
$3.303 billion. This amount would finance approximately 83,000 classrooms at 
a cost of $40,000 each.” These classrooms, added to the present rate of class- 
room construction, would be sufficient to eliminate the existing backlog of 
urgently needed classrooms (as reported by the State education agencies to the 
U. S. Office of Education in the fall of 1957), and also by the fall of 1962 to 
have under construction a substantial number of classrooms to help reduce 
the average class size to a more desirable level. 

Exhibit E-2 shows that a total of $551 million could be provided for basic 
instructional equipment during the first 4 years of the proposed program. The 
funds made available for basic equipment could begin in the first year of the 
program at $52 million (about $1.50 per pupil) and increase to $225 million (about 
$6 per pupil) during the fourth year of the program. These funds would go a 
long way toward providing teachers with the classroom equipment that they 
need. To illustrate, funds could be used for items needed in science laboratories, 
such as microscopes, balances, and photelectric cells. Funds could also be used 
to purchase audiovisual and similar equipment. 

Exhibit E-2 illustrates the third and perhaps the most important way that 
funds provided by the Metcalf bill would strengthen the educational program of 
the Nation—it would raise teachers’ salaries. The Research Division of the 
NEA estimates that the average salary currently (1957-58) being paid to class- 
room teachers is about $4,520 for the school year. Exhibit E-2 shows that it is 


18 Cost of classroom ($40,000) includes auxiliary facilities, purchase and preparation of 
site, furniture, equipment, and other costs. 
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reasonable to expect that during the first year that the Metcalf bill would be in 
operation an additional $676 million would be paid to the teachers of the Nation. 
This sum would be sufficient to provide an average salary increase of about $500 
for teachers and other professional staff members in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. If the present pupil-teacher-staff ratio were to remain constant 
over the first 4 years that the proposed program would be in operation, the allo- 
cations could boost the average salaries of teachers by an additional $500 each 
year for the 4 years. As we have indicated previously, increases from present 
sources have done little more than keep pace with rising prices. This Federal 
support would permit more effective competition by schools in the enlistment 
and retention of high-quality personnel. 

It should be emphasized that the Metcalf bill is designed to provide financial 
support to and at the same time strengthen State and local control of education ; 
therefore, the precise distribution of expenditures among the three broad cate- 
gories for which Federal funds would be made available is for the State and 
local school system to determine in light of their particular needs. Persons who 
have faith and confidence in the American tradition of State and local control of 
education should find no difficulty in supporting the Metcalf bill. 

The National Education Association heartily endorses the Metcalf bill and 
urges its enactment by the Congress. The association believes that measures 
of the magnitude included in this bill represent the minimum steps required to 
strengthen public education. The Federal support for education provided in the 
Metcalf bill is neither charity nor usurpation of State and local responsibilities. 
Such support is essential to the maintenance of the Nation’s security, welfare, and 
economic growth for which the Congress is directly responsible. 


Exuisit A-1.—Education as an investment: The relation between education 
and income 


PART 1. LEVEL OF INCOME RELATED TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION 





Median || | Median 

Total money income | school | Total money income | school 

| years | years 
completed \completed 

(1) (2) (1) (2) 

Under $2,000 8.2 || $6,000 to $7,999 . 12.6 
$2,000 to $3,999 8.9 || $8,000 and over 12.6 
$4,000 to $5,999. __- 11.1 |} All income groups pec vasas 10.8 


| 
! | 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Educational attainment: March 1957. 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 77, p. 5. Adapted from table F. 


PART 2.—ESTIMATED “LIFETIME” INCOME FOR MEN WITH DIFFERENT AMOUNTS 
OF EDUCATION 


| | 


Amount of education Lifetime Amount of education | Lifetime 
| income | income 
(1) (2) (1) | (2) 
Elementary: High school: 

None $58, 000 1 to 3 years $135, 000 

1 to 4 years 72, 000 4 years 165, 000 
5 to7 years 93,000 || College: 

8 years _. 116, 000 1 to 3 years | 190, 000 

4 years or more 268, 000 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Derived from 1950 Census of Popula- 
tion, vol. IV, Special Reports, PE, No. 5B, table 12. 
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Exuisit A-2.—Relation of Government spending to gross national product 


PART 1. FEDERAL AND STATE-LOCAL EXPENDITURES AS A PERCENT 


NATIONAL ners SELECTED YEARS, 1946-57 ! 


OF GROSS | 


Federal 2 


Calendar years bts Bs. Nee | State-local | Total | 
total? | | 
| Civil * Total 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
— ee eS _—* = 7 _ — tile RGeatceS: \ie a — | * q 
1946 ; siciabtie ‘ 3.9 17.7 | 4.8 | 22.5 
1948 =. i Le | 3.1 13.8 | 6. 2 | 20.0 
1950 i J 4.4 14.4 | 7.1 21.5 
1952 3.7 20.7 6.6 | 27.3 
1954 } 3.9 19.2 | 7.5 | 26.7 
1956 ‘ _.| 4.8 17.4 | 7.8 25.2 | 
1957 | 5.3 18.3 | 8.0 26.3 








' Government expenditures used in the totals are shown as in the tables of the National Income Division 
of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. These expenditures are on an accrual basis, include trust account | 
transactions with the public, and exclude capital transactions. 

? Federal data include expenditures for grants-in-aid to State and local governments. 
have been excluded from State and local expenditures to avoid duplication. 

’ These figures represent fiscal year civil expenditures (residual after deducting sum of expenditures for | 
military purposes, veterans, interest, and foreign affairs) related to calendar year gross national product. j 

Source: Tax Foundation, the Financial Challenge to the States, 1958, table 12, p. 28; and Joint Economic 


Committee, Federal Expenditure Policy for Economie Growth and Stability, November 1957, p. 58, sup- 
plemented by United States budget for fiscal year 1957. 


These amounts 


PART 2. EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES AS PER- 
CENT OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODU on: SELECTED FISCAL YEARS, 1947-48 TO 1955-56 


Program 1947-48 | 1949-50 | 1951-52 | 1953-54 | 1955-56 | 
(1) | (2) (3) 4 | © (6) 

Gross national product (in billions).............- a | $245. 0 | | $263. 0 | $336.8 | $359.7 | $403.0 

Educational expenditure as percent of gross national product_ - 2.2 | 2. 8 2.5 | 2.8 2.9 
Other social welfare expenditure as percent of gross national | | 

product oak diteetea héigitin tina hy een gan eee 5.5 | 6.4 | 4.9 | 5.3 | 5.7 

Total social welfare pene as wees: of gross | | 
national product £4 ‘ | 271 2 Tre 8.6 








source: Social Security Bulletin, October 1957, table 2, p. 6. 


PART 3. SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED YEARS, 1944-45 TO 1955-56, 


FEDERAL, STATE- siti selma AND TOTAL FUNDS (MILLIONS) 








! 
Program | 1944-45 | 1949-50 1951-52 osi-s2 | 1953-54 | 1955-56 
(1) (2) (3) } (4) (5) (6) 

> + nage--3 seed oo E | a? — SS de ee ee 

Total_- $7, 992. $24, 099. 8 | $25, 074.6 | $29, 141.7 $34, 522. 6 

Education____- | 3,302.6 7,280.1 | 8,573.5 | 10, 083. 6 11, 830. 2 

Noneducation - 4 599. 7 7 16, 810.7 | _16, 5O1.1 | 19, 058. 1 | 22, 692. 4 
Federal: ” 

Total.. 2, , 875. 5| 9,585.2] 9,805.5 11, 407. 4 14, 606. 1 
Education “112.6 73.4 | 173.5 | 275. 2 | 235.2 
Noneducation - 2, 262. 9 9, 511. 8 | 9, 632.0 | Al, 132. 2 14, 370.9 

State-local: | 7 a 4 | reg, ee rt a 

Total__.- | 5,616.8 4, 514. 6 | | 15, 269.1 | 17, 734.3 | 19, 916.5 
Education__- | 3 280.0 7, 215.7 ~g,400.0| 98044!  11,595.0 
Noneducation .-...........-..-. | 2, 336. 8 7, 298. 9 | 6, 869. 1 7, 929.9 | 8, 321.5 





Source: Social Security Bulletin, October 1957, table 1 


» pp. 4-5. 
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Exuisit A-3.—Mobility of the civilian population 1 year old and older, 1947 to 
1956 (thousands) 


| 


Year (April to April) 


1955-56 !_ 

1954-55 

1953-54 . - - ZF Subs 

1952-53 situa snoclienh 

1951-52 

1950-51 

1949-50 ! 

1948-49 

1947-48 

Postwar annual 
8 a er eee 


1 March to March. 


Source: U 


States: March 1955 to 1956. 


Exnuisit A. 


| Total 
civilian 
| population 


161, 497 


155, 679 
153, 038 
150, 494 
148, 400 
146, 864 
144, 101 
141, 698 





average | 


| 
| 
| 


158, 609 | 


Number 


(3) 


| 


a 


33, 098 | 


31, 492 
, 027 
, 786 
, 840 
, 158 
, 526 

127 
, 210 


, 807 | 


Different dw er | 





Total moving to: 


Different county 


| Percent! Number |Perce 
(4) |} (5) (6) 
20. 5 | 10, 912 | 6. 
19.9 10, 406 | 6. 
18.6 | 9,981 | 6. 
20.1 | 10, 148 | 6. 
19.8 | 9, 966 | 6 
21.0 | 10, 464 | 7 
18.7 8, 250 5 
18.8 8, 335 | 5 
19.9 | 9, 008 | 6. 
19.7 | 9, 719 6. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Series P-20, No. 73. 


Mobility of the I 


Table 1, p. 9. 








Different State 
nt} Number | Percent 
(7) (8) 
ous a 
8 | 5,053} 31 
6 4, 895 3.1 
4 | 5,034 3.2 
6 | 5, 522 | 3.6 
6 | 512} = 34 
1 5, 188 | 3.5 
6 3, 889 | 2.6 
8 4, 344 | 3.0 
4 | 4, 370 | 3. 1 
4 4,823 | 3.2 


-opulation of the United 


—Percent of selected State-local expenditures financed by Federal aid, 


State revenues and local revenues, in the fiscal year 1956 


Function 


(i) 


Public w sites i 
Health and hospitals 
Natural resources. _-.......-- 


| 
| 


Source of funds for 


State-local expenditure 


Federal State Local 
' 
(2) (3) | (4) 

4 40 | 56 
11 | 65 24 
46 38 16 
3 53 | 44 
10 | 64 | 26 
4 26 | 70 

ul 9 42 } ; 49 


1 Includes such activities as police, local fire protection, sanitation, and local parks and recreation which 
are financed largely from local revenue sources, and all other activities. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Series G-GF-56, pp. 25-27. 


1956. 


Summary of Governmental Finance, 


Exuipsit A-5D.—The 1958 recession as reflected in gross national product, 
pepe, and industrial ds ndersnasstnin 


Item 
(1) 
Gross national product 
(billions) . 


Unemployment: 
Number (millions) -. 
Percent of labor force: 

Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted. 

Index of industrial produc- 

tion: (1947-49= 100) - - 


! Preliminary estimate. 


Source: 85th Cong., 2d sess., 


Economic Indicators, 


March, | 
Ist | 
1956 1957 |quarter 
1957 
(2) (3 (4) 
.| $414.7 | $434.4 | $429.9 
2, 822 2, 936 2, 382 
4.2 4.3 4.3 
3.9 
143 143 145 


June, 
2d 


quarter 


1957 


$435. 5 
3, 337 


4. 
4. ; 


to a0 


145 


\Septem- Decem- 


lst quarter 


| ber, ber, = satetttiniliieemiiat ll aici 
| 8d 4th | 
quarter| quarter} Janu- | Febru- | March 
1957 1957 ary ary 1958 
1958 1958 
(6) (7) (8) | @ (10) 
$440.0 | $432.6 | $424.0 | $424.0 | $424.0 
2, 552 3, 374 4,494, 5,178 5, 198 
3.7 5.0 6.7 7.7 7.7 
4.5 5.0 5.8 | 6.7 | 7.0 
144 135 133 130! 1198 


April 1958, pp. 2, 11, 16. 
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YxHisit B—-1.—Population of the United States, by age groups, 1946 through 
1965 


{In thousands] 


Population. Population, 








| | 
| Population, | Total popula- 
Year 5 through 17 14through 17 | 18 through 21 | tion, all ages! 
years of age years of age years of age 
(1) | (2) ® | @ (5) 

SAR i. mechbabncndlivaitibinitiectitiaiae 28, 577 | 8, 916 | 9, 537 141, 389 
NONE ac siucSest cu levtaconss GMa 28, 961 | RI Bin icecnaitincninl 144, 126 
Ss bdawck pas dks Sodeiu Geet eeddhoate 29, 649 | 8, 703 | 9, 273 146, 631 
1949__ BP cinncos de alanseenund 30, 220 Oy GP tisocescccccccs 149, 188 
Poseurs pets ccc eset aw sses ba 30, 730 8, 445 8, 948 151, 683 
PR sccdeece pep teildenss hint sung 31, 418 8, 531 8, 7! 154, 360 
1952_ w+ 33, 193 8, 736 8, 576 157, 028 
1953 _ dawwbsadde 34, 585 8, 884 8, 487 159, 636 
gk 6 Sis hep ib inno Ss inn Soweuet 35, 973 | 9, 012 8, 494 162, 417 
1955 _- Bs de ° 37, 342 9, 241 8, 577 165, 270 
Ps eeest LB ache ee nb tige 38, 772 9, 548 8, 780 168, 174 
Se eee ° 40, 238 10, 176 8, 939 171, 229 
ical bb te ppetbcesebewres diabaaae 41, 794 10, 625 OR Beas 2 ee, 
RE FS Cee 27 | eas 43, 166 10, 973 Ges ..3-. 0 
Waa Si seas eda cage aeessee 44, 364 11, 187 9, 581 179, 358 
is idnch de ipewes é 45, 160 12, 082 BO SP Bese ncc so eae 
Pe bbee othe hp beens tisk de ude 46, 137 12, 865 16,006 Fon enccaec ciate 
Wee adsteshlec, 4 sin 47, 146 13, 674 REG Wsucancécanae 
1964 2__. ae 4 48, 145 14, 422 Se ts i 
ant sascieceSesnuess au Waucsiownil , 094 | 14, 274 12, 117 193, 346 
Population increase, 1946-65: 

GR oes oti nko thnks 19, 517 5, 358 2, 580 51, 957 

I cicekincaticiidtthetint adhe 68.3 60.1 27.1 36.7 


1 Pepulation figures include members of the Armed Forces overseas. 

2 Estimates of population for 1958 through 1965 are the AA series based on the assumptions that the 1954-55 
fertility level continues to 1975. This series is currently used as standard by the Bureau of the Census. 
The Bureau is now preparing revised projections to account for latest population developments. 


Sources: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
series P-25, Nos. 85, 98, 146,and 170. United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students, and Degrees, 1951-52, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1950-52, 


Exuisir B-2.—Actual and projected enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools, 1945-46 through 1964-65 * 











Total enrollments ae enrollments Secondary enrollments 
K-12 -8 9-12 
School year 
Number (in Index of Number (in Index of Number (in Index of 
thousands) growth, thousands) growth, thousands) growth, 
1945-46100 1945-46—=100 1945-46—=100 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

an se 23, 300 100. 0 17, 678 100. 0 5, 622 100.0 
PE xecnnndothes 23, 659 101. 5 17, 821 100. 8 5, 838 103. 8 
1947-48_..........- 23, 044 102. 8 18, 291 103. 5 5, 653 100. 6 
| 24, 476 105. 0 18, 818 106. 4 5, 658 100. 6 
1949-50.......- 25, 111 107.8 19, 386 109. 7 5, 725 101.8 
|, ES 25, 808 110.8 20, 006 113. 2 5, 802 103. 2 
i iinescdweac 26, 563 114.0 20, 681 117.0 5, 882 104. 6 
ited oawnan 27, 888 119.7 21, 686 122.7 6, 202 110.3 
inn cccaonul 28, 836 123. 8 22, 546 127.5 6, 290 111.9 
WOeOebesn. - cdacntl 29, 998 128. 7 23, 579 133. 4 | 6, 419 114. 2 
Sg, er 31, 143 133. 7 24, 503 138. 6 6, 640 118.1 
1966-57.........- 32, 159 138. 0 25, 283 143.0 6, 876 122.3 
1957-58 3__...... - 33, 436 143. 5 26, 037 147.3 7, 399 131.6 
techies insets 34, 717 149.0 26, 927 152.3 7, 790 138. 6 
1959-60 2__._....- 35, 961 154.3 | 27, 876 157.7 8, 085 143. 8 
1960-61 ?__...--..- 37, 152 159. 5 28, 876 163.3 | 8, 276 147.2 
er 37,71 161.9 | 28, 741 | 162.6 | 8, 977 159. 7 
BE Tis ini scamaret 38, 461 165. 1 28, 864 163.3 9, 597 170.7 
1963-64 2_......... 39, 233 168. 4 | 29, 005 164. 1 10, 228 181.9 
TOUR Soc scnesuce 40, 023 171.8 | 29, 206 165. 2 10, 817 192. 4 











1 Indexes computed by NEA Research Division. 
2 Estimated. Projections as of February 1957. 


Sources: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Statistics of State 
School Systems: Organization, Staff, Pupils, and Finances, 1951-52, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1950-52, table 10, p. 44; and unpublished data. 
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Exuisit B-3.—Percent of classes of designated sizes and the median class size 
in elementary schools in urban school districts with populations exceeding 
500,000, 1955-56 











| Percent of classes with— 
She eet tee eee 1: ee 
School districts (in order of size) | class size 
| 25 pupils | 30 pupils 35 pupils 40 pupils (percent) 
| ormore | ormore | ormore | or more 
| j | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
es — ee -} _—_ — | re 
i | 
Se Soe oc die 89.8 | 58. 5 | 15.0 1.0 30.9 
DE 6B io seen tho de 98.0 | 91.3 | 70.6 34. 2 | 37.9 
ON, «hk 2... sab hoe- 96.4 | 84.1 | 52.1 15.2 35.3 
ESS ene a ee 94.8 | 77.4 | 44.0 4 34. 5 
eo, oo age oe 97.1 83.1 | 47.0 10.0 34. 6 
I inn ec Eke cnccwnnast piled 96.3 | 92.0 77.6 38.7 38.5 
ee... 2 es as... Li dal 99.8 | 97.7 | 71.9 13. 2 36.8 
I, ot Tid ho non Jorn etal . 97.2 | 94.0 74.3 33.3 38. 1 
Oa OS Se eae eee 95.8 | 86. 6 | 55.7 | 11.4 | 35.5 
BEE im nn. ta ~ socueahodebhs 76.0 | 50.0 | 23.9 | 7.6 | 30.0 
San Francisco -----.--_- decanen delish 81.8 §2.1 14. 6 | 1] 30.3 
Pittsburgh. ...._.... einecmesohonduliiOa ; 94.8 | 79.7 | 45.6 11.8 | 34. 6 
Milwaukee_-_...........---. sotothiahs 86. 7 65. 4 28.9 | 1.4 32.8 
BIO enn oa Se 5 ~~ o<RiiaGs 94.3 | 74. 2 | 33. 5 | 5.8 | 32.9 
kis cb hi Enos ann aatantis ‘ 87.9 7.1 12. 6 | 1,2 29. 6 
Pe Re te 25... sacdubthn th 92. 4 | 74.6 40.1 14.8 33.4 
Minneapolis... .__._._-_- ca wennihli a : 96.7 | 77.4 | 30.5 1.9 | 32.9 
RE > RS SS a 95.6 | 75.9 7.4 | 4.0 | 32.8 
BD Cie iii ia cctcnninccntado.- 93.2 | 74. 5 | 40.6 10.9 33.8 


| 
| 


Source: NEA research division. Class Size in the Elementary Schools of the 18 School Districts with 
Populations of 500,000 or More, 1955-56, p. 3. 


Exuisit B-4.—Teachers’ average salaries compared with earnings and income 
of all workers, 1929 through 1957 


|| | ; 


| 
’ | Average Personal || 


| Teachers Teachers’ Average Personal 
average | earnings |income per || average | earnings | income per 
Year salary on | all persons | employed | | Salary on | all persons employed 

calendar |working for member of || calendar |working for| member of 

| year | wages or | the labor year | wages or | the labor 

| basis! | salaries? | force’ | basis! | salaries? | force * 

| } | 

(1) | Rect | DisntckD 1 (1) | (2) 3) | «@ 

ert | $1,400 | = $1, 405 | $1,790 || 1944.......... 1, 765 2, 108 | 2, 541 
Ok ceba.-- | 1, 425 | 1, 368 | 1,681 || 1945.......... 1, 900 2, 189 2, 671 
MGR citwcnar-| 1, 430 | 1, 275 | 1, 860.1). 2006..... 0 | 2,080 | 2, 356 | 3, 040 
| er | 1, 385 | 1, 120 | 1,279 || 1947..........| 2, 380 2, 589 | 3, 204 
1933... -| 1, 285 1, 048 1, 210 et cincanwl 2,710 2, 793 3, 440 
a 1, 235 1, 091 1, 302 |; 1949.._... obi 2, 900 2, 850 | 3, 437 
iss cst | 1, 255 1, 137 | 1,416 || 1950........- 3, 050 3, 008 | 3, 694 
eiikeestenee | 1, 300 1, 184 1, 582 || 1061.......- 3, 235 3, 247 | 3, 993 
Bienen | 1, 345 1, 258 1, 586 1952. ...... 3, 485 3, 431 | 4, 197 
Gi. o ose 1, 385 1, 230 1,538 || 1953__..._.- 3, 615 3, 581 | 4, 349 
1, 420 1, 264 1, 580 ee 3, 810 | 3, 660 | 4, 450 
1940___._- 1, 450 1, 300 1, 642 See ctinacibe 5 4,012 3, 831 4, 619 
1941__.._- | 1, 480 1, 443 1, 858 ee ee 4, 207 | 4, 021 4, 819 
1042........ | 1, 540 | 1, 709 2, 145 Seer scs5ess.. ‘i 4, 450 4,190 | 5, 058 
ae | 1, 640 1, 951 2, 390 || | | 


1 The average salary of the instructional personnel (classroom teachers, principals, and supervisors) of 
the public elementary and secondary schools for 1957 represents about 1.3 million persons. The accuracy 
of these figures, which for the last 3 years are estimated by the NEA research division, has been confirmed 
by comparison with figures released this month from the 1957 census of governments. 

2 In 1957 this average represented 56,998 positions. 

8 Includes income from all sources, dividends and profits as well as wages; both civilians and the mili- 
tary; and the self-employed as well as those who work for others. The 1957 average represented 70,746 
persons. 


Sources: Col. 2 calculated from U. 8. Office of Education and NEA research division figures. 

Col. 3 from U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. National Income: 1954, 
Table 27; Survey of Current Business, July 1957, p. 20; February 1958, p. 17. 

Col. 4 calculated by NEA research division on basis of personal income (Survey of Current Business 
July 1957, pp. 10-11) and labor force (Statistical Abstract, 1957, p. 197, and Census releases P-57, Nos. 
174-184). 


— 
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Exuisit B-5.—Annual incomes in various professional occupations, 1951-56 
ae : sian ves : aioe isboaetneaenietbcn saitimabicas 
Occupation Annual 
} amount ! 
(1) } (2) 
1951: 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salary __-- $3, 235 
All wage-or-salary worker—average earnings__............-.----- 3, 247 
Chemists—median professional salaries- Setiaararapaaliidabbiantasieartbsnies ssteaitidigieteditians 5, 550 
Optometrists—self-employed, average net income--.--- ajcananennéqub@tinieGGsus kode 7, 750 
Veterinarian ~self-employed, average net income. --__------- 7, 400 
Physicians—average net income ____.-....--- 1 T atiansinheliasntgntimmmeiae id 12, 518 
1952: 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salary.._............-.--.--..-------.-- 3, 485 
Economists—median professional salaries. -- ‘iii Evelasitintninsis eile , 6, 500 
1953: | 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salary....._.............-.-- al -| 3, 615 
All wage-or-salary workers—average earnings_.-..........--...- wttdaied 3, 581 
1954: 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salary.......................-..-.-.------- nil 3, 810 
en Cy WT iit geen ered o neti taeigeernnin scat ad 3, 660 
Lawyers—both salaried and self-employed, aver: ON A ee -| 10, 218 
1955: 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salary ...................----.----------.--------..-- | 4, 012 
All wage-or-salary workers _.-...__- we losin daciieoh bibigsisee atacand naeeae tein iidcanisia pci | 3, 831 
Biologists—median professional income. eins ipa t seilabese ella é ae 6, 275 
Geologists—median professional salary beinnnineersoniel . | 7, 250 
Dentists—both salaried and self-employed, av erage Re MUORR nn 12, 241 
Physicists—median professional salary - -....--- ia ania eb call cased i 7, 275 
Psychologists— -median professional sal: a ie te eee ee | 5, 850 
Scientists in 7 fields—median professional salary (astronome rs, geologists, meteorologists, 
psychologists, biologists, mathematicians, physicists) .._..........--- “ | 6, 525 
1956: | 
Teachers—instructional staff, average salaries. ................-----------------.---..- sé 4, 207 
All wages-or-salary workers—average earnings__................-.-.-----.------.--- jai 4, 021 
Engineers—median professional income--_-_.........-.-------- Res Sete Re Soca 9, 490 
| 
1 Amount shown for each occupation is for the most recent year for which available. 
Source: Reports of the National Science Foundation, the U. 8. Department of Commerce, the U. 8. 


Office of Education, and American Dental Association. 
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ExHisit B-6.—Average annual salaries of public-school personnel, 1957-58, by 
State 
| All instructional 
| personnel (class- | Classroom 
State | room teachers, teachers 
principals, only 
| super isors) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Cpanel Tribal an nn sn CE ARIES | $4, 650 $4, 520 
a ER gia cnt ae eee! At ST Rg el Ce te A 3, 550 3, 475 
I ec a amb 5,175 5, 075 
oie cdaeanibacaiblen stdiespedioenibadianareennnnigy wandinnan aE Se Ea | 3, 230 3, 180 
aa en a i ae retin tL UU Ll 5, 925 | 5, 750 
et ee eecanale mcenntineitndheaatééehamietietinidieel 4, 400 4, 250 
a oa lh aia eengecntneeeginininnn LM OEE i 5, 100 4, 950 
cet so ochaccseneieensaneeambinianinmenraaiedlngreunsd acne Gian SEM | 5, 700 5, 450 
; 5, 018 4, 900 
3, 600 | 3, 450 
3, 975 3, 900 
5, 095 4, 995 
4, 700 4, 500 
3, 928 3, 855 
| 3, 970 3, 860 
a momen tool | 3, 225 3, 125 
Neen eee nT an icaiaiinceumnmneen Saeed 4, 585 4, 450 
cheers ettehioet wisi oienientia mana aCe SAL pee abbas UES ae 3, 550 3, 400 
I a a a a ah candies OEE | 5, 100 4, 970 
ahi na sisi cies etlocthieeeastiillecteaiabmentpomenninnct ty baka | 4, 720 4, 650 
BREET TT ETE ee ee ge Pet ee 5, 200 | 5, 100 
I oitinndteinheesiceanisimdtiniiekagiani wtb lal tieesad } 4, 500 | 4, 400 
Mississippi_____- ae a 2, 650 2, 525 
ich a gus Nema ar chisttoniachuirice A Sahiieed 4 | 4, 157 | 4, 063 
ne wasn esl uhbid cbaWed | 4, 250 | 4, 200 
lh no lig iemeomeirencranieaasteaiegs NONE | 3, 320 3, 250 
i cis eu ennminesne | 5, 125 | 4, 959 
Cc oor titolo. 2. cokes ceecuohocesdacdgedacctsetae | 3, 967 3, 890 
DT DOI einccncns cel MSU i acti MS ah cb dE 5, 330 5, 210 
eR RRS a AS EAA Pe 5, 050 4, 850 
i Mishoo see al din ascmatacmorckonistapceareccubuaees 5, 800 5, 687 
hao. ies Wristbands chile Kiontisitie magne ee een ra ee 3, 850 3, 750 
a a ila a nwebewce ceouabes 3, 300 | 3, 250 
a i a nan minwemibembacwenihnins 4, 600 4, 525 
ac wuodannedncenio | 4, 260 4, 160 
eats cts ub iedthsendianteRelincaunncceccconcenathiondi 4, 875 4, 800 
a a os een saitpaeiisteieenaaied pisibenimre oaenl 4, 852 4, 681 
a ndle omen nln pahinienionneeghdenomnaunnitee ieepuaas 4, 850 4, 775 
ee aeuibeneeiinemand 3, 350 3, 250 
ne a eaenapbebewneibon 3, 300 3, 250 
hee ea a stlinnmpusinamencadnebanemn 3, 450 3, 350 
a ewan 4, 350 4, 200 
eee Se eS cui shhh dherhtianeconntasehedinoe 4, 800 4, 650 
a a ene nnochies 3, 700 3, 600 
i a a hl. shallliehuediiadacwobeenceneane 3, 750 3, 625 
Ns Sea a i dell eccmawecatboewse 5, 275 | 5, 175 
i Ta a ti i came aasennes | 3, 640 3, 525 
at ee, entitled nleiicmistiati anette mem alnéitnnenitily 4, 470 4, 375 
NTR odo sch vtl Obits ingle adn inndinnsdestaliatin dilibanerdpicncphinsinins 4, 000 3, 925 





Source: NEA Research Division, Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
for the School Year 1957-58, p. 25. 
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Exursit C-1.—Postwar growth of State-local and Federal expenditures, 
revenues, and debt—(Selected fiscal years 1946-57) 


| Expenditures ! (in Revenues (in billions) | Gross debt (in billions) 








billions) 
Fiscal year 
State- Federal State- Federal ® State- Federal 
local 2 (cash) % local 4 local 
169) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
CU pcinstddabnndsmnenanadhions $12.3 (5) $13. 4 (5) $15.9 (5) 
BE ih caliesnatthsncwbeaa (5) | 7.0 (5) $43. 6 (5) $258. 3 
Phe saawbbataotawvengobad | 18.9 | 36. 5 17.4 45.3 18.7 252.3 
Diaiiicumininkwieansonteais 25. 2 | 43.1 20. 4 40.9 24.1 257.4 
Be cinceentnedditescecnceted 27.8 68.0 25. 4 68.0 30.1 259. 1 
vie nncuinditkninndantedl 33.1 71.9 23 9 71.6 38.9 271.3 
| | SE Ne ee 39. 1 72.6 34. 5 77.1 49,2 272.8 
A ccd ectnahaeliiincnncnqutiadl 6 42.0 80.0 6 36.5 82.1 6 54.0 270.5 
Index of postwar growth: 
Tt cccrelsdediidenenw deli 40.6:4...... nihemae / | 5 ae eat. 
 ciniips pchpiccuisinn tat pwotosbanpied SE bcc cs csauen BO csc dunsoktuie 100.0 
cit eiiitacstiabeen als wtininhentinal 153.7 98. 6 129.9 103. 9 117.6 97.7 
Si ncnns this Reihaciinn date’ 204.9 116.5 152.3 93.8 151.6 99.7 
Pt hndatdiaedibdinahdamiekad 226. 0 183. 8 189. 6 156. 0 189.3 100.8 
Sil inkicnhdep dada tenet 269. 1 194.3 215.7 164. 2 244.7 105. 0 
ce le te Ne 317.9 196. 2 257.5 176.8 309. 4 105. 6 
sw iniatids dayetadediadude 341.5 216. 2 272.4 188.3 339. 6 104.7 


1 Federal aids are included in both Federal and State-local expenditures. 

2 Excludes expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

3 These figures are more than the conventional or administrative budget figures in that they include social 
security, highway, and other trust fund receipts and payments to the public. 

4 Excludes Federal aids; includes taxes, charges and miscellaneous, insurance trust revenue, and excess of 
receipts over expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

5 The 1947 State-local figures are not available while 1946 Federal figures are not representative because of 
the impact of World War II. 

6 Estimated. 


Sources: Data for 1946-52 from: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statis- 
tics on State and Local Government Finances, 1902-53, table 1, pp. 17, 18. 
Data for 1954-56 from: Summary of Governmental Finances in 1956, series G-GF 56, tables 1, 6, and 17. 


Exuipsit C-2.—Percent that interest rates on high-grade municipal bonds are 
of U. 8. Government tawable bonds and on Aaa corporate bonds 














| Percent that interest rates 
Annual interest rates on high-grade municipal 
bonds are of: 
Period | 
High-grade | U.S. Gov- U. 8. Gov- 
municipal ernment Aaa corpo- ernment Aaa corpo- 
bonds taxable rate bonds taxable rate bonds 
(Standard bonds (Moody’s) bonds 
& Poor’s) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Wcctnattescatendubhududdeaukon 2.00 2. 57 2. 86 77.8 69.9 
Whe da dbduphitieveiccccncubmie 2.19 2. 68 2. 96 81.7 74.0 
ere ee ee ee 2.72 2. 94 3. 20 92.5 85.0 
Ths deekodedannacotedhsessipbne 2. 37 2. 55 2. 90 92.9 81.7 
iticteheetaukons 2. 53 | 2. 84 | 3.06 89.1 82.7 
Week Newt c ddd dich acetates 2. 93 3. 08 3. 36 95.1 87.2 
FO eh ctr iid ep matibtgedspenper 3. 60 3.47 | 3. 89 103. 7 92.5 
oc tin nntaxcethaten 3. 32 | 3. 26 3. 66 101.8 90.7 

June 3.75 | 3. 58 | 3.91 104. 7 95.9 
August.___. ‘ 3. 91 3. 63 4.10 107.7 94.4 
CN. cceesp Hetinn bon 3.79 | 3.73 4.10 101.6 92 4 
en te es 3. 47 3. 30 | 3. 81 105. 2 M1 
1958—January 3.31 3.24 3. 60 102.2 9 
February................-- 3.37 | 3. 28 3. 59 102.7 93.9 
March i 3. 45 | 3. 25 3. 63 106, 2 95.0 


Source: U. 8S. 85th Cong., 2d sess, Bond Yields and Interest Rates. Economic Indicators, March 1958 
and April 1958, p. 29. 
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Exursit C-3.—Percent interest rates of municipal bonds are of U. 8S. Government 
tawable bonds and on Aaa corporate bonds 






































Moody’s municipal bond Yields of A bonds, as Yields of Baa bonds as 
yields percent of— percent of— 
Period Most school U. 8. Gov-| Aaacor- | U.S. Gov-| Aaa cor- 
Average of districts ernment porate ernment porate 
long-term taxable bonds taxable bonds 
composite bonds (Moody’s) bonds (Moody’s) 
A Baa 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ie caine raietieeanienss 1. 98 2.17 2. 37 84.4 75.9 92. 2 82.9 
Skea aden. 2. 22 2. 37 2. 70 88. 4 80. 1 100. 7 91.2 
Scan cows togcia 2. 82 3.01 3. 41 102.4 94.1 116.0 106. 6 
eased enteehpoed 2. 34 2. 56 3.09 100. 4 88.3 | 121.2 106. 6 
ee a Ra ale 2. 57 2. 66 | 3.14 | 93.7 86.9 110. 6 102. 6 
reer gical 5 packeaydien | 2. 93 3. 02 | 3. 50 98.1 89.9 113. 6 104. 2 
eget nn at ae 3. 56 3. 62 4. 20 104. 3 93.1 121.0 | 108. 0 
1958—January. eee, 3.17 3.18 3.81 98. 1 88. 3 117.6 105.8 
February. ----- 3.15 3.13 3.79 95, 4 87. 2 115.5 105. 6 
pieren..-....-. 3. 23 | 3. 22 3. 88 99.1 88.7 119. 4 | 106, 9 
| 











Source: Moody’s Investment Service. Yearly averages computed by the NEA Research Division. 


Exursit C-4+.—Requirements for State and local public works construction, 
1955-64 in relation to 1954 activity 














Value of new construction (in | Ratio of 
millions of 1954 dollars) required 1954 
during 1955-64 total to 
Type of construction I. __| 1955-64 
| annual 
Total Annual 1954 total | average 
average 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
BB Rana shied cw eretgieii etre tiem igene noemewsl $204, 000 we $20, 400 | $8, 636 | 42.3 
Et ce aSoaSeacinetes 92, 000 9, 200 | 3, 4! 58 37.6 
EES EE ee | 41, 500 | 4, 150 | 2, 616 63.0 
Hospital and institutional buildings eae | 22, 000 | 2, 200 | 653 | 29.7 
Water and sewerage works. ---...........---.....---. | 25, 300 | 2, 530 | 1, 029 | 40.7 
Other non-Federal public On cae a! | 23, 200 | 2, 320 | 880 37.9 
gy 


| 





Source: Tax Foundation, The Financial Challenge to the States March 1958, table 19, p. 33. Based on 
data from Edwards, ‘‘M.A. Requirements for State and Local Public Works C onstruction. ” Construction 
Review, U. 8. Department of Commerce, May 1955. 


Exursit C—5—SoME PROJECTION OF STATE-LOCAL ToTAL EXPENDITURES AND 
EpuCATIONAL EXPENDITURES, FiscaL YEAR 1965 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


An approximation of overall State-local expenditures in 1965 may be made 
either by projecting recent trends of total spending into the future or by the 
laborious process of building up an expenditure projection for each of the ex- 
penditure components. The two most common bases for such expenditure pro- 
jections are (a) the inclusive fiscal-year figures compiled by the Governments 
Division of the Department of Commerce and (0) the less inclusive calendar-year 
figures compiled by the National Income Division, Office of Business Economics, 
of the Department of Commerce. Or, as in exhibit C—1, some intermediate con- 
cepts may be used. The main differences in the expenditure figures of the Govern- 
ments Division, National Income Division, and exhibit C-1 are set forth in 
table C—5a. 
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TABLE C—5a.—Comparison of concepts in 3 different governmental expenditure 


serves 
Concepts National Income Governments Division Exhibit C-1 (modified 
Division Governments Division) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Accounting period.______- CGE. 5... cochienkens PT A coll statin noted Fiscal. 
Federal aids to State and | Excluded (i. e., included | Excluded from Federal | Included in both Federal 
local governments.! only in Federal expen- expenditures; included and State-local expen- 
ditures). in State and local ex- ditures. 
penditures. 
Capital transactions ?___._| Included___........-.-.- Included _-__...-- 5 cn eaa Included. 
Expenditures of insurance |_---- esl... Bo. SS ih eee Do. 
trust funds.3 
Expenditures of publicly | Subsidies less current |_....do........-..---..-- Only surplus of receipts 
owned utilities and surplus included. over expenditures in- 
liquor stores.‘ cluded. 
Accounting basis 5.......- Es tine cec'aa tates > ees ite tatnd Cash, 


1 Totaled $3,347,000,000 in fiscal 1956. 

2 Totaled $26,363,000,000 in fiscal 1956. 

8 Totaled $9,576,000,000 in fiseal 1956. 

4 Totaled $4,065,000,000 in fiseal 1956. 

5 Difference between accrual and cash basis for State-local expenditures tends to be small. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Summary of Governmental Finances 
in 1956. G-GF 56. 


For present purposes, projections of overall State-local expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1965 will be made on the exhibit C-1 basis. If aggregate State-local 
spending continues to rise at its average absolute rate of increase of $2.84 billion 
annually during the past 5 fiscal years (1952-57), it will rise $22.7 billion for 
the 8-year period from 1957 through 1965. Added to the $42 billion figure 
for 1957, this gives us a total of roughly $65 billion by 1965. 

Or if the annual increase were to taper off to an annual increase of $2.5 
billion for the 8-year period, total expenditures would rise to $62 billion by 
1965. 

An alternative approach is to project to 1965 the proportion of the growth in 
gross national product that has been devoted to expansion of State-local spending 
in recent years. From 1952 to 1957, this ratio of increase in State-local spending 
to increase in gross national product was 16 percent. If this proportion con- 
tinues, expenditures would rise by $22.9 billion in 8 years, again to a 1965 total of 
$65 billion. This assumes a 4-percent annual growth (the average growth 
since 1948) in gross national product from $427 billion in fiscal 1957 to $570 
billion in fiscal 1965. 

Even if one applies the lower 1946-57 average of 13 percent of the growth 
in national product devoted to increases in State-local expenditures, the fiscal 
1965 total would reach $61 billion. 

The lowest of the 4 projections would represent 10.7 percent of the gross 
national product in fiscal 1965; the highest, 11.4 percent. In contrast, State- 
local spending in fiscal 1957 represented 9.8 percent of gross national product. 

On a calendar-year basis, and using the more restrictive definitions of State- 
local expenditures employed in the Department of Commerce national income 
accounts, J. Cameron Thomson, in a pamphlet issued recently by the Committee 
for Economie Development, concluded that “a continuation of the present trend 
would require an increase of nearly $22 billion— almost $2% billion a year— 
in State and local receipts if they are to balance outgo in 1965. This is an 
increase of almost 60 percent in only 9 years. At that point, State and local 
expenditures will be almost 11 percent of our gross national product, compared 
with 9 percent in 1956.” ? 

A function-by-function expenditure projection has been made by Dick Netzer 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. It is to be published in the May 1958 





_1J. Cameron Thomson, State and Local Taxation: Neglected Issue, Committee for 
Economic Development, New York, p. 1. 
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issue of the American Economic Review, together with a commentary by Walter 
W. Heller. Dr. Netzer’s projection excludes debt service payments, insurance 
trust outlays, and liquor-store expenditures. His probable pattern for 1965 
indicates a rise from $38.6 billion in 1956 (as against the exhibit C—1 figure for 
1956 of $39.1 billion) to $50.7 billion in 1965. Debt service would be $4.9 billion, 
of which roughly $1.8 billion would be interest. His high pattern foresees total 
State-local spending at $59 billion in fiscal 1965. Debt service would be an 
additional $5.3 billion to $6.7 billion, of which $2 billion to $2.7 billion would 
be interest. In his commentary, Dr. Heller presented evidence supporting the 
high estimate. 

A 1955 item-by-item projection by the Tax Foundation foresaw total fiscal 
1965 expenditures (on the Governments Division base) at $56.6 billion. But 
in its 1958 publication, The Financial Challenge to the States (p. 31), the 
foundation characterizes its own projection as “probably too low” and notes 
that “the actual expenditures are outrunning the projections for 1965 in every 
major function.” 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 


Many projections of State-local educational expenditures have been made, 
some as extensions of present trends in the light of enrollment increases, others 
on the basis of specific assumptions concerning more adequate provisions for 
teachers’ salaries and classrooms. 

If one projects simply on the assumption that educational expenditures (in- 
cluding higher education) will do no more than hold their own at 36 percent of 
total State-local spending, the fiscal 1965 figure would range from $22 to $24 
billion. 

Dr. Netzer’s “probable” projection is $19.0 billion, his “high” projection, $22.9 
billion, both exclusive of debt service for all public education. Netzer’s esti- 
mate for public elementary and secondary education would be from $19 to $20 
billion for 1965. 

In 1957 Seymour B. Harris * estimated that by 1965 public-school expenditures 
(based on 1955 prices) would reach $22 billion. The $22 billion was distributed 
among school expenditures as follows: 

Total, 1965, 


School expenditures : billions 
INNS NINO A ia pe chi ctihemsinb alten Kiicaacrebeecpabibiahdl $15 
a i casi cla cee sai cee athe eel as 3 
a ai Lb Seca ead Slabs Sp cited clbinse Samah 4 





National Education Association’s preliminary projections of total expenditures 
for public elementary and secondary education for 1956 (based on 1958 prices 
and school expenditures) range from $24.1 billion to $34.6 billion as follows: 

$24.1 billion, assuming no reduction in instructional staff-pupil ratios and as- 
suming an annual increase of 6 percent per year in major cost items per instruc- 
tional staff member. 

$28.5 billion, assuming a 6 percent annual increase per instructional staff 
member in major cost items and a reduction in instructional staff-pupil ratios 
as follows: (a) Elementary-school classroom teacher-pupil ratio reduced from 
1: 30.5 (present ratio) to 1: 25 (improved ratio) ; (b) secondary-school classroom 
teacher-pupil ratio reduced from 1:21.1 (present ratio) to 1:20 (improved 
ratio) ; (c) ratio of supervisory and other instructional staff reduced from 1:14 
(present ratio) to 1:10 (improved ratio). 

$29.3 billion, assuming no reduction in instructional staff-pupil ratios, but as- 
suming that average teachers’ salaries move upward to a ratio of 1.50 to the 
average earnings (salaries and wages) of all employed persons. 

$34.6 billion, assuming improvements are made in the teacher-pupil ratios and 
in teachers’ salaries. 


2 Paper to public-school administrators, Atlantic City, Feb. 18,1957. Quoted in hearings 
on Federal Aid to States for School Construction, Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives (85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 505). 
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Exursir C-6.—TELEGRAPHIC Survey or Curer STATE ScHOOL OFFICERS REGARD- 
ING CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION AND LEGAL INDEBTEDNESS LIMITS 


On April 5, 1958, the National Education Association sent the following tele- 
gram to each of the chief State school officers in the 48 States: 

“Urgent—Need estimated answers to two questions by noon Tuesday. Wire 
reply collect. 

“1. If your State were to receive nonmatching Federal funds for public-school 
construction on July 1, 1958, how many classrooms could your school districts 
have under construction within 1 month, 8 months, 6 months, 12 months? The 
four answers should be cumulative. Question refers to classrooms that other- 
wise would not be constructed next year. 

“2. What percent of your districts have for all practical purposes reached 
legal indebtedness or millage limits? 

“J. L. McCaskILt, 
“Director, Legislation and Federal Relations.” 


Answers to the second question were given by 45 States and are quoted as 
follows: 

Alabama: Districts that have reached legal indebtedness in millage limits for 
all practical purposes, 80 percent. 

Arizona: There are no legal limitations on district tax levy for maintenance 
and operation. There is a limitation of 10 percent of the assessed valuation of 
a district for bonding purposes. A 10-percent levy per $100 of assessed valuation 
may be levied in addition. This office has no figures on which to base an esti- 
mate of the percentage of districts having reached their bonded limitation. 

Arkansas: 124 of the 424 districts in Arkansas have exhausted their legal 
limit of indebtedness for all practical purposes. 

California: A minium number of 390, or 22 percent of California districts, 
enrolling about 30 percent of all pupils, have reached the limits of their legal 
indebtedness and are now receiving State loans for construction purposes. No 
available figures for number of districts at limit of legal bonded indebtedness 
who have not made application for State loans or need further classrooms. 

Colorado: Regret cannot provide information by date you request. 

Connecticut: Also no data available on the number of school districts which 
have for all intent and purpose reached legal indebtedness levels. We would 
estimated that there are at the present time few if any such districts in our State. 

Delaware: One district. 

Florida: Effective July 1, 1958, 70 percent of Florida school districts will 
have reached legal millage limits for all practical purposes. 

Georgia: Seventeen percent of school districts have for all practical purposes 
reachel legal indebtedness or millage limits. 

Idaho: Fourteen percent of our school districts have reached legal indebted- 
ness or millage limits; proposed bond issues if successful will raise it to 18 
percent. 

Illinois: Total number districts, 1,849; 88 with no borrowing power on basis 
of application to building authority which is for elementary buildings only. 

Iowa: Not over 10 percent of our district have reached their legal indebted- 
ness or millage limitation. 

Kansas: Impossible to obtain by Tuesday information requested in your wire 
April 6. Research necessary to obtain the information. 

Kentucky: Twenty-seven percent of our school districts have reached the 
legal bonded indebtedness but this 27 percent would perhaps include two-thirds 
of the school population of the State. 

Louisiana: Estimate minmium of 7 percent and maximum of 12 percent of 
67 basic school administrative units have voted approximately 25 percent (max- 
imum) of assessed valuation for capital outlay purposes. 

Maine: Approximately 40 percent of Maine municipalities are unable to 
borrow funds to provide needed facilities. 

Massachusetts: Under State legislation chapter 645, acts of 1948, Massa- 
chusetts continues to meet building needs adequately. Therefore questions not 
truly applicable to this Commonwealth. 

Michigan: Michigan statutes and school-bond qualifying program are such 
that no district has reached or can reach legal limit. However, bond issues 
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involving more than 8 mills additional debt service tax are likely to be defeated, 
and issues representing more than 10 percent debt will bring high interest rates. 
Of 539 12-grade school districts in State, approximately 15 percent are at prac- 
tical debt limit. 

Minnesota: The percentage of districts that have for all practical purposes 
reached their legal limit in indebtedness is approximately 12 percent. 

Mississippi: We estimate that less than 10 percent of school districts in 
Mississippi have reached legal indebtedness or milage limits. As you know 
school district reorganization, completed as of July 1, 1957, resulted in 151 
districts and building program is now underway. 

Missouri: As of July 1, 1957, 102 of 815, or 12% percent, of the 6 director 
school districts in Missouri had for all practical purposes reached their legal 
indebtedness. 

Montana: There is approximately $53 million debt limit leeway and 449 
classrooms are to be built. Five percent increase in bonded indebtedness limit 
up for vote next election and could take care of State needs on local level. 

Nebraska: Districts which have begun to approach practical indebtedness 
limit have taken care of classroom needs for present. Some districts and areas 
of the State have needs but as yet have made no local effort to either reorganize 
or vote money. 

Nevada: For practical purposes nearly all districts have reached point where 
legal indebtedness limits are restrictive. 

New Hampshire: Approximately 15 percent of school districts have reached 
practical or legal limits of indebtedness. 

New Jersey: 50 percent of school districts at bonding limit. The number of 
classrooms New Jersey is able to build is dropping each year because of lack 
of available funds, yet enrollment continues to increase by 40,000 each year. 

New Mexico: All of our districts are bonded to the limit of legal indebtedness. 

New York: None of our districts have reached legal indebtedness. 

North Carolina: Among our 100 counties none is beyond statutory limits for 
school purposes only but, because of total debt for all purposes, at least 2 
counties might experience difficulty in borrowing money. However, to finance 
school-building needs at this time might result in amounts necessary to be bor- 
rowed that would exceed statutory limits in several other counties which would 
also cause these counties to have probable difficulty in marketing bonds. 

North Dakota: We have about 2,000 school districts. About 300 represent 
town districts which have greatest classroom needs; roughly about 15 percent 
of these 300 have exhausted their bonding capacity. 

Ohio: We estimate that 10 percent of the districts of Ohio have reached their 
legal debt limit and still have unmet classroom needs. 

Oklahoma: About 14 percent of our districts have reached bonded indebted- 
ness but, of course, this does not tell the entire story because these are the dis- 
tricts that need help most of all. 

Oregon: About 10 percent of districts have approached legal bonding limits. 

Pennsylvania: 75 to 80 percent of Pennsylvania school districts have insuffi- 
cient borrowing power to provide themselves with adequate school facilities 
if the cost of such facilities must be met with general obligations bonds. With- 
out financial assistance from the Commonwealth, the Federal Government, or 
both, not more than 10 to 15 percent of Pennsylvania’s fourth-class school dis- 
tricts can finance under existing tax limitations, the annual payments made to 
amortize the cost of new school facilities. 

Rhode Island: 82 percent. 

South Dakota: Approximately 20 percent of K-12 districts have reached 
limit of bond indebtedness. 

Tennessee: 56 percent of county school systems have for all practical pur- 
poses reached legal bonding limits. 

Texas: Approximately 30 percent of school districts are near legal debt limit 
based on present property assessed values. 

Utah: No data given. 

Vermont: None. 

Virginia: No legal limitation on counties for cities. Limitation is 18 percent 
of assessed valuation of real estate estimated. One-half of cities have reached 
limitation. 

Washington: 19 percent of school districts which have responsibility for edu- 
cation of 70 percent of State’s school population. 


eee 
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West Virginia: 42 percent school districts exhausted practical bonding po- 
tentials for buildings. 

Wisconsin: Estimate that for all practical purposes less than 1 percent of 
Wisconsin districts have reached borrowing limitations. 

Wyoming: About a dozen districts have reached building debt limitations. 
Most need additional space. Their enrollments represent about 20 percent of 
children in school. 


Exuisit C-7.—Public elementary and secondary school bond elections: Value 
voted upon, passed, and rejected, and percent passed and rejected—Continental 
United States, July 1956 to February 1958 


Public elementary and secondary school bond elections 




















Value (in millions) Percent of total voted 
Year and month upon (by value) 
Total Passed Rejected Passed Rejected 
voted upon 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1956: 
I os lancnscnniecllO Rani nnsipeetreaeahtlin ee tcailcaie sia $36. 3 $33. 1 $3.2 91.2 8.8 
August 38. 1 37.5 ct 98. 2 1.8 
September-.... 53.7 45.2 8.4 84.3 15.7 
October 148.1 131.5 16.7 88.7 11.2 
NNO itv cedasansctabincontenscaill 448.8 423. 5 25.3 04.4 5.6 
- | A IE CESS EAS Et 122.0 99.8 22.2 81.8 18.2 
1957: 
CIID cisvatpecinidies sniabanenbuchedl 77.2 70.2 7.0 91.0 9.0 
eat. kp abthonen>snanwdl 122. 2 88.1 34.0 72.1 27.9 
wtih ctr acen 136. 0 92.2 43.7 67.8 32. 2 
a 147.8 129.3 18.4 37.5 12.5 
195. 3 146. 1 49.2 74.8 25. 2 
162.6 123. 5 39.1 75.9 24.1 
7.4 20.8 16.7 55. 4 44.6 
18.4 16.7 1.7 90.9 9.1 
45.9 34.3 11.6 74.7 25.3 
117.5 84.1 33.4 71.6 28.4 
231.8 148. 8 83.1 64.2 35.8 
93. 5 69. 8 23. 8 74.6 25. 4 
49.7 38. 1 11.6 76.7 23.3 
81.5 56. 6 24.9 69.4 30. 6 


Source: Compiled by the United States Office of Education from special tabulations supplied, under 
contract, by the Investment Bankers Association of America. 
Note.— Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


ExuHrsBit D-1.—TELEGRAPHIC SURVEY OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS REGARDING 
CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION AND LEGAL INDEBTEDNESS LIMITS 


On April 5, 1958, the National Education Association sent the following tele- 
gram to each of the chief State school officers in the 48 States: 

“Urgent—Need estimated answers to two questions by noon Tuesday. Wire 
reply collect. 

“1. If your State were to receive nonmatching Federal funds for public-school 
construction on July 1, 1958, how many classrooms could your school districts 
have under construction within 1 month, 3 months, 6 months, 12 months? The 
four answers should be cumulative. Qeustion refers to classrooms that other- 
wise would not be constructed next year. 

“2. What percent of your districts have for all practical purposes reached 
legal indebtedness or millage limits? 

“J. L. MoCasKILL, 
“Director, Legislation and Federal Relations.” 


Replies were received from 46 States. A total of 30 States reported that if 
nonmatching Federal funds were available as stated in the first question of the 
telegram, they could have an estimated 68,113 classrooms under construction 
within 12 months. These are classrooms that would not otherwise have been 
constructed in 1958-59. 
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The time schedule for beginning this construction in the 30 States follows: 


TPR A EI 228. Pea Be ae ek cs aa 2,759 classrooms 
IE Loc cn ccicrerepen nA bbe aie SL Sil 16, 325 classrooms 
rn as Bog a SU ae 43,979 classrooms 
me - a  e e 68,113 classrooms 


Ten States were unable to make an estimate because data were not avail- 
able. Six States reported that Federal funds were not required this year. 

The following is a tabular summary of the replies to the first question of the 
telegram: 


Estimated number of classrooms which could be under construction with Federal 
funds after July 1, 1958 



































| 
State | Within 1 Within 3 | Within 6 | Within 12 
month | months | months months 
a) | @ | @ | (4) (6) 
Alaiigmme =. ----.-----2re----2----azanan-n0----=0] 500 | 5,000 | 10, 000 | 11, 200 
PS Bien chssoash Seudenscoek TEER Reve Pee 0 | 178 357 | 715 
NNN Bra er cnsStec we eestetewepe ue | 0 | 400 600 | 850 
ta Bila aclne clk acai imeethaitinininttinn thn eeceu (1) (1) ) (1) 
eo. tt ance tepemenes nahoplinesiasl () | (2) (2) (2) 
ei utoud fos it ()) (') (1) 0) 
ts nncbidaaitidnhah=~dbinte aneibhasinmnindne | 3) (4) I (1) | () 
CT ees enmetel 300 900 | 1, 500 | 5, 222 
SE ek te tge nog oops asad pores nara! 0 | 150 600 1, 500 
NE AAR hak Se ahh Seog gts hieenebng opiate | () | (2) (2) (2) 
BN ek ira ins wwcccheinho eel osheagened be SESE (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Bannon cchap tee -coreenn gre . 0 25 100 | 200 
Indiana si] eee (2) | (2) | (2) (?) 
he thatthe b date oaks ggg hiekdrocig-Agmpeye sie cain aw apa | (2) (?) (2) | (2) 
tala siiaie dite sschiaieiitaitaiincnte nian -| 200 | 800 1, 600 | 5, 000 
pind eeentadeuminemnrs ae>ehneaeete ohawianed 0 150 400 | 600 
EE phi dhra ap adtanastgesnewadaguepeseconsemeners | (?) (?) | (?) (?) 
RID nian dinninldil antes apgemwinm nels tgp x cbesceihedieictas® | (3) (3) i (3) (®) 
es ainitcdmunapedimanntewiamancestobdgite eel () | () eo) () 
ee nniwan bamome 0 | 1, 000 | 8, 000 10, 000 
RENNND CO Sok n ee Le inthe coceweh 400 | 800 | 1, 100 | 1, 400 
ESE Ae Ee eee eee 106 | 300 | 600 | 1, 200 
tReet Tinks centinetdireipemeeannt—spupaies +} 194 | 1, 206 | 2, 744 3, 524 
ee ok en, ke ad eomsennhe fe (2) (2) | Q) () 
arth de ath wad oaddsqines Pace S biodata! (!) | 0) () (4) 
ME oe i te el ok od A escedape nae 27 | 193 | 223 271 
New Hampshire..-.........-.- naaleniha dladninsmdeiiae tation 5 | 25 | 75 175 
EE Sete ge ee ; 0 | 100 | 500 2, 000 
Te sak aul 0 | 0 | 250 557 
de END ALES ES SST (?) () () @) 
nents hienrene nis al 75 | 225 | 700 1, 800 
une ee, eet 0 25 75 250 
RR hn PASSE neta dit dbeedsandesbiouson 5 0 150 | 1, 500 4, 000 
SE iiss is FBC ac ehnrinn BERTH Set eset 0 | 450 900 
OTOGON.... .. - 2 rn --- pen en enna ne nnn n=e-- 22 ----2 a (?) (?) (2) () 
Pennsylvania. .-.....-- een teers ; ; , 0} 1, 600 6, 500 8, 000 
Rhode Island.........-..-.-..- pidge vite = | 0 | 0 107 269 
I A Sha EL ici cbudesenal (4) () (8) ) 
PEE SOO oicceten dulthidtiut onde sephipdhienispes -~ 0 0 | 200 400 
rn ecenel 254 | 950 | 1, 615 2, 178 
BE ATR LS a be Sol 0 100 | 700 1, 000 
tile dk mans itddininre cl mb cek ees : 192 | 268 | 602 714 
EE ee en ee ae eee 12 30 81 223 
Tee emneniane | (?) | (2) (2) () 
Np on, Oe Ba -----| 500 | i, 150 | 2, 000 2, 500 
Spee Were sk ee. ee 0 350 | 700 1, 165 
EA asin cite tiieth emtnd —tppisdnendhtniliineteen yo | (2) (2) (2) (2) 
tc nliadhpGndcicunek toe toubbbevawn ~—T0 0 50 100 300 
PaNecer rie hind bite : 
beh seid ities debs iene etn ible 2, 759 16, 325 | 43, 979 68, 113 








1 Federal funds not required this year. 
2 No data available. 
3 No reply. 
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ExHIBIT D-2.—EHstimated consumption of selected construction materials per 
$1,000,000 of each type of construction in 1947 





Material consumed 
Lumber 
Construction ! (thou- | Cement Clay Bricks | Concrete 
sand (thou- sewer (thou- blocks Steel 
board- | sands of pipe sands) (thou- (tons) 
feet) barrels) (tons) sands) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Posty ate Temienta a oo ocd os cen n nnn neon 1, 948 6 62 579 129 174 
Private, nonresidential: ? 
Industrial. _...-_- vissb-dohaesitedcmatceddlialli 402 11 30 404 51 1, 241 
Commercial: 
Warehouse, office buildings. _-__- 519 10 8 315 43 1, 573 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... 589 8 16 489 85 801 
Publi Other nonresidential buildings-__- 484 7 15 422 56 776 
*ublic: 
Educational __-- ooh waniaaial 440 5 12 435 34 589 
Military and naval---......._-_- va 930 27 53 297 51 160 
Highway -.-.----.-- ls esiabienpcatectelaaainn 223 23 26 TR hsiebsi oid 303 
Educational -- .----- cbicncedinabiaanels 440 5 12 435 34 589 
Average private industrial and commer- 
Se ttaridie pon AEth db vnnicns ¢-tenenieaie 499 9 17 408 59 1, 089 





1 Adapted from: Margolis, Julius. Public Works and Economic Stability. Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, vol, 57: p. 299; August 1949. 
2 Excluding farm and public utility construction. 


Source: For all but residential construction, worksheets of the Construction Statistics Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Residential derived from Department of Commerce, Construction and Constr uction 
Materials, January 1948, pp. 8-15. 


Exurstt D-3.—Roseville schools, independent school district No. 628, State of 
Minnesota—Labor-material breakdown, Brimhall Elementary School 


Facilities : 
16 classrooms, 28 feet by 32 feet each. 
Combination lunchroom-gymnasium: including storage rooms, stage, 52 feet 
by 94 feet. 
Kitchen and auxiliary rooms, 30 feet by 52 feet. 
Office suite, 30 feet by 32 feet. 
Lavatories, 30 feet by 32 feet. 
Auxiliary rooms for library, etc., 16 feet by 104 feet. 
Boilerroom, 30 feet by 42 feet. 
Corridors, 12 feet by 604 feet. 
Total, 38,696 square feet. 


Nortre.—Office suite, gymnasium-kitchen, boilerroom, and auxiliary spaces 
planned for eventual sized school of 30 classrooms plus 3 kindergartens and pri- 
mary playroom. It should be noted that the costs detailed in this exhibit do not 
include such items as site acquisition furniture and architects’ fees. On the 
other hand, bond and preliminary expense and site improvement (the latter in- 
volving 5 percent of the total cost) are included. 








Labor Material 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACT 

t. General and epedial comditiome. osc scsca cc cscs cesses cssscccccccucssssaccsslawecsvocccceec 1 $500 
SS el oo. scmnndbendbonscngineéteedapembaanndaattt $4, 226 3, 680 
SG. Outlet boxes td Hines... ono nec asccscccccecssc ccccsssccansccccsssscccscs 1, 039 507 
4. Power and lighting panel. ----. statin dh tlicecsiiprapi alates din ieaeatiaenigeaia man healnamite 340 2, 519 
Ge WES GHA ORDO SS 5. nc peenecteceeccsnncectnnsssnnesestnsenenennsessnes 1, 768 2, 140 
6. Moter end '‘eauinment commections......<-csancescannesseneugesncansacesss 179 229 
Fe MOEN 654. onc ncadencokdsnsndsenssebbbnnnesticencunnierensAmenanl 526 3, 863 
GF NR nvesenn cauieccoseentiinnewaaginnatithearsnpuanddumdntint 319 465 
© A ES ast nanbyenn <tainaniiadstcgeites-etbdnmeiemedomsmiiiies 2, 094 9, 563 

Te en <tinkneneth<aihe~ deeatan-<ieaadie tnctenten aint tersinnaeaeainl 317 7 
Th, Rae A GTR NIMC renee 5p or acknnineheccnthcotancenenmenbran 233 1,870 

TE, ee EL BEL, bc cnccenconennshittnbentosenedit ean neat tatenietainie a ind 234 ™ 

TD, FR oieernere-adiicesteerr sete ee enaberedien=4ntiensar=. satchel 125 1, 678 
UTE stew <hadhiniten gesinekenmds in enchiieatitt- detent soaulen ganic 11, 400 | 29, 270 
=—SSSS==[=a—HaBal=l | HBHH[==n 





' 


See footnote at end of table. 


1 Supplied through the courtesy of Emmet D. Williams, superintendent of Roseville Schools. 
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Exuisit D-3.—Roseville schools, independent school district No. 623, State of 
Minnesota—Labor-material breakdown, Brimhall Elementary School—Con. 
























Labor 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACT 
nr I a Sea ad |. kl canencceneececs $1, 584 
Neen en a herein 4, 950 
Neen en al edipeliniiamcicauen 2, 000 
I 2, 350 
Teen ee TT nnn nn nena ee ee a ee ceouune 320 
I Le ccc bddbbibesaumpecwaceccces 240 
Teen eT TTT nee nD nu akutchanwubiemeaweciermon 160 
eS SE eT ee ee tadawn 1, 718 
i ek De. ommeutd bcidnwnispotemswianinine 2, 776 
ee ee ed a i eeemeain tieinanibeaad 1, 695 
i ed le specnigipthelelentndacthmnicentaae 1, 650 
wa ianonaipumanbawtade 200 
eed st eo addenccencenetiibeasss wthiciendhdld iocdatl 2, 500 
en ber I Ne ser 2 me ne sd Tc aoacan | 400 
ne, ON ne. cob anawecbshtinwecwcons 200 
NTT nT nee ee aed dthnasnnchuueceecneen 400 
17. Insulation 20 en once oahaal 1, 350 
18. ‘Temperature controls.._....................-- TE aR ii UD seine tina 5, 100 
NTT nT nn nn en eee pebiwnbondackangiiudtteaoGuus 425 
EES EE EE a 2 SE ee | 4, 100 
Cee nn ene ee enn nae 80 
22. Fan units.___ aT eta | 375 
ee ee oe eee ee eee ovat eoceanecenabobwe cnn 695 
ce ee toads 35, 268 
GENERAL CONTRACT 
i LL AE OT EE nee $1, 628 
2. Excavations and ground and site work...................-.---..-.--.-- -| 11, 460 
Cee OT epeiinianeareceian | 6, 228 
4. Reinforcing of steel and mesh._._..._.........--....__-- SBT tab tiijisns | 1, 262 
ll Sali aie i ale aka Bed he ated ents tianins aie 4, 521 
IE IE tie A ape ear Ea a 3, 126 
Cee cnwetcmnnitleb tad ek Lael ITVS 2. 168 
ei ret cu ce bats been ean scuetinwidniieebibebiic oem 2, 397 
it tL... aecuamietedeeheonecetitinebocssech 3, 366 
10. Dampproofing and waterproofing._-............-....-.----------.--- i 783 
11. Face, common, and glazed brick. ................--...---+-----122- ee. 6, 238 
Ne nnn nnn ee oensbesnssncenecinndbiea dikes « 9, 230 
Tg ate EE OE A A i a eetat Eee 10, 380 
a  ccideucnpepinesaaxwcedonaiol: ost 2, 412 
a ee Gee... I a io eer x | 1,2 
ERT ES NE Te 1, 059 
ee nn CN OEE GOON So ccm ccnencntnnaduecapediparineans | 912 
Neen ee Tn a ass anncanmmndnncnmel tt eiesdne te 4, 530 
19. Sheet metal, roofing, and roof Ne ge ee 5, 638 
= Nee cance ce ede | 4,112 
PURI S ctAeEL Oe. Dudb bea db eslidolcudsoccdsatdadosetbcisccc cul lc. 18, 840 
2, Caulking and weather stripping 628 
23. Lathing and plastering.._.........-- ceiiiitintainiastiii 2, 180 
24. Ceramic tile and re eon areca oatatebiaag eam eamgedl 1, 150 
25. Composition floor covering..................- 5 dbkb- Jaa ealdthasbnue 2, 098 
SUIS 3 his cisco) dso) isbn doe becb hsb -SotnsSbisscenee 1, 859 
eo candiuntineninesivebeeretbesiincbesiess< 3. 010 
aa ennenetrtnnmn ene cueesesthetttso-cne= 2, 160 
nl. os aaammemneanemeouunhanakcomeal 368 
NNN TTT Te en. sonsaaunnewatewanchinaenaiwnenie | 40 
Nee a ncicemientaenren oowtbibibie cna aio) 310 
sn gltnemmeemaninutinn nw aanedpaaere &aaune 92 
ng | rrr ee 268 
ed inanieeertgeenetinnanametiadmecedan 2, 078 
Se epmbiaeneconessbooumel | 4, 164 | 
Neen linemen ne 121, 933 
I ne seb uname 168, 601 


1 Legal, insurance, etc. 
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1, 302 
219, 702 
309, 530 


Norte.—Since the heating system and lead-in wiring for electrical service for the initial 16-classroom 
Brimhall Elementary School building are sized for an eventual 33-room school, the heating and eletri al 
work costs are somewhat higher than normal. Superintend:nt Williams states: “Additional construction 
to this building would run about $1 a square foot less than the initial construction due to the fact taut tae 
heating and electrical work would be a smaller proportion of the total. The general construction co t 
per square foot would be very comparable to the cost of the original building and the cost percentages for 
the material used would be similar” (letter to the National Education Association, dated Apr. 15, 1958) 
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ExHIBiIt D-4.—Oonversion of labor-material cost breakdown, Brimhall Elemen- 
tary School (Minnesota) into an illustrative expenditure breakdown per $100 
million of school construction * 





i 
wr = 


. Motor 


. Electric service_..._____ 
. Wiring devices 
. Lighting fixtures__ 
. Lamps. a 
. Clock and program sys- 


= 
SOM Moewn 


om hoe 


Item 


(1) 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACT 


5 oun and special condi- 


5 Conduit and fillings - se ae 
. Outlet boxes and fillings... 
. Power and lighting panel_. 


Wire and cable... ___ 
and equipment 
connections - - wedded 


tem. 


. Fire alarm system __- aiitad 
. Sound system.._.......... 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACT 


. Exterior utility service__._. 
. Sanitary drain system_.._- 
. Rainwater drain system... 
> Water SUNN. i. .....cs.. 
Water heater.._..._..__... 

. Hot water circulating 
PRMD oiidhs.~ 2. ntinen 


. Gas piping - - SSe= 
. Thermal insulation_...___- 
. Plumbing fixtures... ..._.- 
. Boiler and breeching.-.__- 
. Oil burner--.-____-- ‘ 
. Vacuum pump-...._.....-.- 
5" eee es 
. Unit heaters............ 

. Valves, 


traps, 


and 
CORES di'ge 2060 esckd<< 


. Piping. .--.-- eMibwn 
. Insulation (piping). wel 
. Temperature controls- .._- 
. Refrigeration... 
. Sheet-metal work --.-..--- 
. Registers, grills, diffusers. 
. Fan units... -- 
5 ae aes ee 








Labor Materials 

Amount Percent Amount Percent 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 
Sik endirciiele tebe $104, 574 0. 16 
$883, 858 2. 50 769, 663 1.19 
217, 305 . 62 106, 038 .16 
71, 110 . 20 526, 843 .81 
369, 773 1.05 447, 576 69 
37, 437 «ll 47, 895 . 08 
110, 012 .3l 807, 938 1, 25 
66, 718 .19 97, 254 15 
437, 955 1.24 2, 000, 079 3. 09 
66, 300 .19 157, 279 -24 
48, 731 .14 391, 106 . 61 
48, 941 .14 314, 558 .49 
26, 144 .07 350, 950 . 54 
2, 384, 284 6. 76 6, 121, 753 9. 46 
331, 290 . 94 356, 178 . 55 
1, 035, 281 2. 94 627, 443 .97 
418, 295 1,19 382, 322 . 59 
491, 497 1.39 899, 335 1.39 
66, 927 19 259, 343 40 
50, 195 .14 41, 829 .07 
33, 464 .09 58, 561 . 09 
359, 316 1. 02 457, 197 -71 
580, 594 1. 65 752, 932 1. 16 
354, 505 1.01 808, 147 1. 25 
345, 004 . 98 1, 432, 662 2.21 
41, 830 .12 250, 977 .39 
522, 869 1.48 752, 932 1.16 
83, 659 24 209, 148 . 32 
41, 830 .12 313, 722 .49 
83, 659 . 24 1, 099, 908 1.70 
282, 349 . 80 188, 233 .29 
1, 066, 653 3. 02 2, 070, 562 3. 20 
88, 888 . 25 | 281, 304 . 43 
857, 506 2. 43 271, 892 .42 
16, 732 . 05 45, 594 07 
78, 430 22 1, 024, 824 1.58 
145, 358 41 80, 522 -12 

7, 376, 221 20. 92 12, 665, 567 


See footnotes at end of table. 











Total 


Amount 


(6) 


$104, 574 
1, 653, 521 
323. 


687, 468 
1, 662, 724 
800, 617 
1, 390, 832 
326, 270 


92, 024 
92, 025 
816, 513 
1, 333, 526 
1, 162, 652 
1, 777, 756 


1, 275, 801 
292, 807 


355, 552 
1, 183, 567 
470, 582 
3, 137, 215 
370, 192 
1, 129, 398 


1, 103, 254 
225, 880 


1 ast tt LL 


19. 56 20, 041, 788 


Percent 
(7) 
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Exnuigir D-4.—Conversion of labor-material cost breakdown, Brimhall Elemen- 
tary School (Minnesota) into an illustrative expenditure breakdown per $100 
million of school construction *—Continued 


Labor Materials Total 



































} | 


ltem ooo ct ace nil tae 
| | 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7%) 
GENERAL CONTRACT | | 
1. Bond and preliminary 
expense -_._- $340, 492 0. 97 | $884, 486 1.387 | $1,224, 978 | 1.23 
2. Excavations and ground | 
and site work....__.-- .| 2, 396, 833 | 6. 80 2, 716, $29 4. 20 | 5, 113, 662 | 5.11 
3. Forms in place_- 1, 302, 572 | 3. 69 | 1, 653, 731 2. 56 2, 956, 303 2.96 
4. Reinforcing of steel and } | 
MOG .s55. 555. <.---.. ; 263, 944 | .75 | 1, 729, 861 | 2. 67 1, 993, 805 | 1.99 
5. Concrete _- --------| 945, 557 | 2. 68 | 3, 977, 730 | 6.14 4, 923, 337 4.92 
6. Structural steel___. pone 653, 796 | 1.85 2, 505, 589 3. 87 | 3, 159, 385 3.16 
7.- Steel joists... ......---.--. oo] 453, 432 1,29 | 1, 852, 630 | 2. 86 | 2, 306, 062 2.31 
8.. Steel roof deck Snares tl aoes } 501,327 | 1. 42 1, 673, 182 2. 59 | 2, 174, 509 2.17 
9. Accoustical desk... -.----- j 703, 991 | 2.00 1, 307, 382 2.02 2, 011, 373 2.01 
10. —— oofing and water- 
proofing... .--. ool 163, 763 . 46 | 163, 763 | . 25 | 327, 526 | .33 
11. Face, common and glazed | | | 
brick__ | 1, 304, 663 3.70 950,917 | 1.44 2, 235, 580 | 2. 24 
12. Standard concrete block... 1, 930, 433 | 5. 48 | 1, 120, 613 1.73 3, 051, 046 | 3.05 
13. Glazed tile___----- —~ 2, 170, 953 6. 16 1, 720, 867 2. 66 3, 891, 820 3. 89 
14. Miscellaneous metal___.._- 504, 464 1.43 | 937, 818 1. 45 1, 442, 282 1, 44 
15. Ornamental metals__------ } 258, 925 | .73 | 881, 139 1.36 1, 140, 064 1.14 
16. Aluminum vent house. __.! 221, 487 . 63 259, 552 40 | 481, 039 .48 
17. Hollow metal frames and | 
laine tins mets 190, 743 | . 54 | 1, 036, 327 | 1. 60 1, 227, 070 1.23 
18. Metal windows.- ----- 947, 439 2. 69 2, 006, 145 3.10 2, 953, 584 2.95 
19. Sheet metal, roofing and 
roof insulation ss smn 1,179,175 | 3. 34 | 3, 536, 478 5. 46 4, 715, 653 4.72 
20. Carpentry _-_-.....-..--... 860,015 | 2.44 | 269, 801 .42 | 1, 129, 816 1.13 
Ga, BiGewere sis... .-. cis. 3, 040, 343 | 11.17 | 3, 942, 643 6. 09 7, 882, 986 7.88 
22. Caulking and weather | | 
ssc ----..4-00s- | 131, 345 | . 37 197,017 . 30 328. 362 .33 
23. Lathing and plastering----| 455, 942 1, 29 565, 117 . 87 1, 021, 059 1.02 
24. Ceramic tile and marble - _| 240, 520 | . 68 | 230, 481 | . 36 | 71, 001 .47 
25. Composition fioor cover- | 
RE é hoc eukes. ~ohetbab 438, 792 | 1.25 | 1,028, 560 1. 58 1, 462, 361 1. 46 
26. Glass, glazing-_. Let 388, 805 | 1.10! 1,164,325 1. 80 1, 553, 130 | 1.55 
27. Accoustical treatment_- best 629, 535 | LT 1, 295, 252 2.00 | 1, 924, 787 1.92 
28. Finish hardware__--__--.. 451, 759 | 1,28 1,233,344 | 1.91 | 1,685, 103 | 1. 69 
29. Miscellaneous equipment. 76, 966 | . 22 | 279, 003 | .43 | 355, 969 . 36 
30. Folding door_..._........- | 8, 366 | . 02 | 34, 509 - 05 | 42, 875 04 
31. Folding stage and stairs... 64, 836 | .18 | 374, 165 | . 58 439, 001 4 
32. Basketball backstops...--. | 19, 242 | . 06 | 125, 907 -19 | 145, 149 .15 
33. Insulated storage room_.-_| 56, 052 | .16 | 157, 070 24 213, 122 21 
34. ‘Kitchen equipment..-..... 434, 609 1.23 | 3, 890, 566 6.01 4, 325, 175 4.33 
35. Painting and decorating... 870, 891 2. 47 | 272, 310 .42 1, 143, 201 etnies sunt 1.14 
i eaemnap- Ube, | 25, 602, 007 | 72.32| 45,950,168} 70.98 | 71, 452,175 | 71.45 
Grand total_-__.-..-- | 365,262,112; 100.00 64, 737,488 | 100.00 100, 000, 000 100.00 
' 





1 It should be noted that the costs detailed in this exhibit do not include such items as site acquisition, 
furniture and architects’ fees. On the other hand, bond and preliminary expenses and site improvement 
(the latter involving 5 percent of the total cost) are included. 


Note: Since the heating system and lead-in wiring for electrical service for the initial 16-classroom Brim- 
hall Elementary School building are sized for an eventual 33-room school, the heating and electrical work 
costs are somewhat higher than normal. Superintendent Williams states: ‘‘ Additional construction to 
this building would run about $1 per square foot less than the initial construction due to the fact that the 
heating and electrical work would be a smaller proportion of the total. aa construction cost per 
square foot would be very comparable to the cost of the original building, and the cost percentages for the 
material used would be similar” (letter to NEA, dated Apr. 15, 1958). 
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Exuisit E-1.—Estimated amount that H, R. 10763 would allot to States to be 
used for teachers’ salaries, classroom construction, and basic instructional 
equipment 

[In thousands] 


| j | | 
| Estimated | 1958 allot- | 1959 allot- | 1960 allot- | 1961 allot- 
number of |ments $25 per;ments $50 per|ments $75 per|ments $100 per 








State children 5to | estimated | estimated | estimated estimated 
17 yearsin | child 5 to 17 | child 6 to 17 | child 5 to 17 | child 5 to 17 
! 1956 years in 1958 '| years in 1959 !|years in 1960 !| years in 1961 ! 
i | 
(1) pos? @ nied T° Gols | ining eo 
So. | - asidanie 
Continental United States. 38,682 | $1,044, 850 $2,155,950 | $3,316,950 $4, 488, 400 
Alabama. .-_-- Spindel 850 22, 987 47, 431 | 72, 973 98, 745 
Arizona... ...-.-- ibcail 279 7, 523 | 15, 523 | 23, 882 32, 316 
Arkansas... : ‘ia .| 468 12, 643 | 26, O87 | 40, 135 54, 310 
California _. ohmdésams 2, 894 78, 155 | 161, 265 | 248, 108 335, 732 
a 379 10, 240 | 21, 128 | 32, 506 43, 986 
SS. . couubeneattsinatie 471 12, 747 26, 303 40, 467 54, 759 
Delaware... eenwsesedsoencct aul 91 2, 508 | 5,174 | 7, 961 10, 772 
District of Columbia. -........--.| 135 | 3, 657 7, 546 11, 609 15, 709 
Florida... Eimacectivabe aT 838 | 22, 673 46, 784 71, 978 97, 398 
Georgia... : ‘ } 986 | 26, 644 | 5 84, 582 114, 454 
ea ae a > ae 165 4, 493 14, 263 19, 300 
Tilinois........ gadustbiines | 2, 031 54, 855 7 | 174, 140 ; 235, 641 
Indiana. --- cs a 1, 032 27, 897 88, 563 19, 840 
ead Ss iaialeailem mein ia atid } 635 17, 136 | | 54, 398 73, 610 
BNNB..C eden tedueee wis ‘I 474 12, 852 | } 40, 798 | 55, 207 
EN buble wcUececkatue awl 787 21, 210 | , | 67, 334 | 91,115 
Louisiana 795 21, 524 | 68, 329 92, 461 
Maine__._..- iC sd. ok vibboek 218 5, 851 12, 073 | 18, 575 25, 135 
lh ne OE LO De a 651 17, 553 36, 220 | 55, 725 | 75, 405 
Massachusetts............. was } 1, 007 | 27, 166 | 56, 055 | 86, 241 116, 698 
RSs ose Ae 1, 784 48, 168 99, 389 | 152, 911 206, 915 
Minnesota iuissdduniesinieuis mat 774 20, 897 43,119 | 66, 339 89, 768 
NN Ss Slut kh dictwinsen 603 16, 300 33, 633 | 51, 744 | 70, 019 
a ee 907 | 24, 449 50, 449 | 77, 617 105, 029 
Ee ie ee ee 161 4, 388 9, 055 | 13, 931 18, 851 
ides nities | 320 | 8, 672 17, 894 27, 531 37, 254 
LT TCL 56 1, 643 | 3, 018 1 644 | 6, 284 
New Hampshire...............-- 125 3, 343 | 6, 899 | 10, 614 14, 363 
OO WEN cccndencasomesesgecen 1, 153 | 31, 136 | 64, 247 | 98, 845 | 133, 754 
WG PE OII OR ian whet nt tit ddbinw 230 | 6, 165 | 12, 720 | 19, 570 26, 482 
ON ik Soon ccd oc on encesteae 3, 267 88, 290 | 182, 178 4 280, 282 | 379, 270 
North Carolina.................. 1,172 | 31, 659 | 65, 325 | 100, 504 | 135, 999 
8 arr ee ee 164 | 4, 388 9, 055 13, 931 18, 851 
DROP. Sok coc ch adden atbing subsdic 2, 049 | 55, 377 | 114, 265 175, 798 237, 885 
i vinciniinttiventntssntitombadt 541 | 14, 628 | 30, 183 46, 437 | 62, 838 
a = daauliadhenas 400 | 10, 762 | 22, 206 34, 165 | 46, 231 
eS ETS: 2, 384 | 64, 363 | 132, 806 204, 324 | 276, 485 
I a salen 174 | 4, 702 | 9, 702 | 14, 926 20, 198 
South Oarclims.......<c<s<ceasecce 667 | 17,971 | 37, 082 | 57, 052 | 77, 200 
ED Os wantaddubomptoduns 169 4, 597 9, 486 | 14, 595 19, 749 
I eo aure ccna tieemtanames | 869 23, 509 48, 509 74, 631 | 100, 989 
"TOURS. AL. Soh dt doutsbeb ied tds 2, 218 59, 870 | 123, 536 | 190, 061 | 257, 185 
le Saleh ne ee helt nian 224 6, 060 12, 505 | 19, 238 | 26, 033 
VORRONE.. Si dacdbdcacdeedeate RY 2, 403 4, 959 | 7, 629 | 10. 323 
VE ii ttienciesiccieseate’ 900 24, 345 50, 234 | 77, 285 | 104, 580 
PE Sinica thn ansateneaeelots 615 16, 613 | 34, 280 | 52, 739 71, 366 
West Virginia..................- 625 | 14, 210 29, 321 | 465, 111 61, 042 
SS contd wich cee eedntahiiass 879 23, 718 48, 940 75, 295 101, 887 
), ETE A 77 2, 090 4,312 6, 634 | 8, 977 
| | t 





1 The estimated total number of children 5 to 17 years used in calculating allotments is based on the as- 
sumption that the fertility level of 1950-53 continues until 1965. The distribution of children 5 to 17 years 
by States is based on the percent that the number in each State was of total in the Continental United States 
in 1956 as given in column 2. 
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Exuisit E-2.—Amount that NEA proposal would provide for salaries, construc- 
tion, and equipment on the assumption that States would apportion Federal 
allotments in approximately the current ratio of expenditures for these items 


Amounts which total allot- Amounts given in cols. 3, 4, 


ment would provide for ! and 5 expressed in unit 
Esti- measures 
mated 
total 
allot- Increase 
ment Salary, Basic Number | in per 
Year for conti-| profes- |Construc-| instruc- | Average | of addi- pupil 
nental sional tion tional increase tional | expendi- 
United staff (30 per- | equip- in sala- class- tures 


States (65 per- | cent) (in ment ries per rooms | for basic 
(in bil- | cent) (in | millions)| (5 per- | teacher ? |(at $40,000) instruc- 

















lions) millions) cent) (in each) 3 tional 

millions) equip- 

ment ¢ 

(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

eh ds onnciwmyiin diel $1. 04 $676 $312 $52 $504 7, 800 $1. 50 
I, Sted Riswins + pac cemetiie 2. 16 1, 404 648 108 1,010 16, 200 3. 00 
I  eteralhadlidhielin-ained-sysdilicl 3. 32 2, 158 996 166 1, 504 24, 900 4.47 
i ntinicisihintiiclesibleme= nintiore satel 4.49 2, 918 1, 347 225 1, 990 33, 700 5.97 








ee ad Hor] 7,156 | 3,308 | 551 | iat 8 | 82,600 |.......-.- 





1 The amounts in cols. 3 through 8 are not a forecast or prescription of expenditures if the NEA proposal 
were to be enacted; they are merely examples of what the allotment of Federal funds could buy. The 
1953-54 ratio of expenditures for salary of instructional staff to expenditures for capital outlay (which 
included schoo! construction, basic instructional equipment, and other items) was approximately 2 to 1. 

2 Data adjusted to allow for additional teachers required because of increases in enrollment on the basis 
of the same pupil-teacher ratio as existed separately for public elementary and secondary schools in 1957-58. 

% Cost of classroom ($40,000) includes cost of auxiliary facilities, purchase and preparation of site, furniture, 
equipment, and other costs. 

4 Data adjusted for increases in enrollment. Basic instructional equipment costs would go primarily to 
provide equipment needed by older schools rather than new schools. 


Mr. Mercatr. I haven’t any questions, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
renew the request that I made while the gentleman from New York 
was here, that any additional matter that he submits or any inter- 
rogatories that he submits for the record may be answered by these 
witnesses, or either of them, and incodieated, also, in the record. I 
ask unanimous consent for that. 

The CHarrman. Consent granted. 

Mr. Mercatr. You will be available for that ? 

Mr. Grncer. We shall be glad to doit. You let us know within time 
to change our schedules to be here and we shall be happy to do it. 

Mr. Mercaur. It probably will not be necessary for you to be here, 
will it, Mr. Chairman, if they will submit it? But it is possible? 

Mr. Gincer. Yes, sir. We will be glad to come if we know—and I 
am certain we would know—in time to get here. And we would be 
glad to file the information that you request. 

The Cuarrman. Again, let me express the appreciation of the com- 
mittee for the time you have taken in making the preparation of your 
brief and its presentation here. And may the same apply to your 
colleague, Dr. Heller. Iam sure that he has put some material in the 
record that the chamber of commerce and the tax league are going to 
have a lot of difficulty answering. 

So, in that respect, we again express our appreciation. 

Thank you very much. 





| 
| 
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Tomorrow the committee will hear Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive 
director of the National Association of State School Officers; Direc- 
tor Corma Mowery, West Virginia Education Association; Dr. Hazel 
Davis, associate director, NEA research division; and Dr. George C. 
Roy, superintendent of schools, Millis, Mass. 

het Mr. Clerk, that means we will have a full program for to- 
morrow. And that means that you will see to it that this subcom- 
mittee is on the job at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon at 4: 06 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., April 30, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTion 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., 
in room 429 of the House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Haskell, and Lafore. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk; Melvin W. Sneed, 
minority clerk; Russell C. Darvidiben: chief investigator; and Robert 
E. McCord, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I note this morning we have four witnesses, and that means that 
we are going to have to have a little division of time. Unless it is 
the request of the witness, the Chair suggests that you conclude your 
testimony and then be subject to questioning, rather than to have 
interference, which is a time-consuming matter. 

Unless you make a request, Dr. Fuller, or the other people who will 
appear as witnesses, we will do that. 

At this time the committee will hear from Dr. Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, you may identify yourself to the reporter, and proceed 
with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Edgar Fuller and I am executive secretary of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 

As you doubtless know, the council members are the superintendents 
and commissioners of education in the States, Territories, island 
yossessions, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. They would 
1ave heavy administrative responsibilities under any of the bills being 
considered here today, which, I understand, include H. R. 10763, by 
Representative Metcalf; H. R. 11530, by Representative Freling- 
huysen; H. R. 11625, by Representative Kearns; H. R. 11854, by 
Representative Engle; and H. R. 12058, by Representative Thompson. 

All these bills would authorize Federal funds for public school 
construction in various amounts and under various conditions, while 
Mr. Metcalf’s proposal includes funds for teachers’ salaries. 
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It is my purpose to testify, generally, in favor of Federal assistance 
to public elementary and secondary schools. The Council of Chief 
State School Officers has officially favored such assistance for many 
years. Recent reports from 44 States indicate that 22 chief State 
school officers give first priority to the Murray-Metcalf bill, 10 prefer 
the Hill-Elliott bill (H. R. 10381), 7 prefer the administration’s bill 
(H. R. 10279), and 5 favor no further Federal legislation for financial 
assistance to education. 

It is reasonable to suppose that some of the 7 who favor the admin- 
istration’s bill and the 10 who favor the Hill-Elliott bill would be 
pleased if the Murray-Metcalf bill were acted upon favorably by the 
Congress. It is also true that many who prefer the Murray-Metcalf 
bill would be pleased if the compromise now being effected between 
the administration and the supporters of the Hill-Elliott legislation 
were to be enacted. 

President A. John Holden, of the council, and I, gave the Elliott 
subcommittee further details of the council’s general position on 
March 19, 1958. On the basis of principles long established in the 
council, and on behalf of President Holden, who cannot be here today, 
I shall make some additional suggestions for consideration by your 
subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, and there will be a bill based on these 
considerations introduced soon. They can be regarded as suggested 
amendments to the Metcalf bill for our purposes here. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Did you say there will be? 

Mr. Fouuuer. For the purposes of the testimony here, the sugges- 
tions that I shall make which are new can be regarded as amendments 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill, because they are intended for the same 
purposes. 

Additional funds for educational will not correct all the weaknesses 
in the public elementary and secondary schools overnight, but neither 
will these weaknesses be corrected, generally, without additional funds. 
The elementary and secondary schools suffer because of underpaid 
teachers, which results in a shortage of teachers; they need additional 
school facilities seriously, and they lack modern equipment needed in 
the schools to offer necessary instruction in science and in other fields. 

Unlike the situation in our agrarian society of a century ago, local 
real-estate-tax assessments are seldom a reliable indicator of income or 
ability to pay taxes today. Neither is the local real-property tax ade- 
quate to support the load that has been placed upon it, since in 1956 
the locally assessed valuation of such property totaled only $210 bil- 
lion for all States combined. 

This is less than one-half of 1 year’s gross national product and less 
than two-thirds the amount of the national income last year. Such a 
tax base now sags under an annual school tax load of approximately 
$7 billion for schools in addition to a major share of the cost of other 
necessary local public services, and is so unevenly distributed in every 
State that thousands of school districts find adequate local public 
school financing impossible. 

The States now supply nearly $5 billion annually to school districts 
from State tax sources. In 1958, approximately 50 percent of these 
State funds are being distributed to local school districts under grants 
varied according to need. Even so, the States have not succeeded in 
providing enough funds to finance adequate programs of education in 
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all districts, Additional State funds are increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain, partly because the financial incentives offered by the Federal 
Government to State legislatures through matching grants for wel- 
fare, health, highways, and other services give these services priorities 
over education in the competition for State appropriations. 

The proposals in the bills before you, other than the Metcalf bill, 
would provide some equity for education by placing it in direct com- 
petition at the Federal and State levels with other public services 
receiving Federal matching funds. The sug estions which I am goin 
to make toward the end of this testimony, ike the Metcalf bill, woul 
tend to provide some equity for education without placing it in direct 
competition for the State tax dollar with other public services through 
the requirement of Federal tax-matching funds. 

The basic purpose in all this legislation, of course, is the overdue 
recognition of education as an extremely important long-term deter- 
miner of our national security in a dangerous world. Our potential 
enemies have said they can excel the United States in world influence 
through superior education and without resort to arms. The chal- 
lenge is clear and realistic. It is unthinkable that the National Govern- 
ment shall look the other way while creating conditions by its own 
actions which make impossible an educational system of the quality 
the national interest requires. 

While supporting all of the bills before your committee that have 
been mentioned thus far, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce into 
the record at this point a tentative draft of a proposal along somewhat 
different lines: 


PROVISIONS OF LEGISLATION FOR CONSIDERATION 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1958.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2, The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, financial resources available for the financing of 
elementary and secondary schools are not adequate. 

While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for providing adequate 
teachers’ salaries, school facilities and equipment lies primarily with the States 
and local communities, the national interest requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment assist State and local governments in paying for them. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Seo. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, $100,000,000, and for succeeding fiscal years such amounts as 
Congress shall appropriate. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Seo. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State 
from the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to section 3, an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the total appropriation as such State’s 
school-age population bears to the total school-age population of all the States. 

(b) Upon certification of the allotment for each State by the Commissioner to 
the Secretary of the Treasury not later than the first day of the fiscal year for 
which the allotment is made, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each 
State one-fourth of its allotment on or before the following July 31, one-fourth 
on or before the following October 31, one-fourth on or before the following Jan- 
uary 31 and one-fourth on or before the following April 30 of that fiscal year. 
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PURPOSES FOR WHICH FEDERAL FUNDS MAY BE EXPENDED 


Sec. 5. Bach State educational agency shall add the funds received under this 
Act to State funds appropriated for teachers’ salaries, school facilities or equip- 
ment in public elementary or secondary schools to be distributed under State law 
to local educational agencies in the State. 


REPORTING 


Sec. 6. Each State educational agency receiving and distributing funds under 
this Act shall make a complete report to the Commissioner on how the Federal 
tunds have been used not later than the October 31 following the close of each 
fiscal year. Not later than the January 1 following the close of each fiscal year 
the Commissioner shall submit all such State reports to the Congress, together 
with his recommendations for the next fiscal year. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 7. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
or school system. The State educational agency shall administer the Act directly 
under the provisions of the Act itself, and the Congress shall make any needed 
changes in the Act from time to time on the basis of the State reports, the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner, and on its own initiative. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Aaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, the District of Columbia, and American 
Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of edu- 
cation or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency designated by the governor or by 
State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having administrative con- 
trol and direction of free public education in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency 
which directly operates and maintains public schools. 

(e) The term “school facilities,” except as otherwise provided in this 
paragraph, means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equip- 
ment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), 
for education which is provided as elementary or secondary education, in 
the applicable State, at public expense and under public supervision and 
direction ; and interests in land (including site, grading, and improvement ) 
on which such facilities are constructed. 

(f) The term “equipment” means fixed or movable articles, such as 
furniture, furnishings, machinery, laboratory apparatus, and school library 
books which are not an integral part of the building or buildings service but 
are used regularly in administration, the instructional program, other school 
services, or in plant operation and maintenance and are not immediately 
consumed in the normal course of usage. 

(g) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data are available from the Departmentof Commerce. 


Stated briefly, the idea central to this suggestion is one which has 
long been favored by persons who honestly fear Federal control of 
education. The Federal funds would be sent to each State on the basis 
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of an objective formula, school-age population as determined by the 
United States Department of Commerce and certified by the Com- 
missioner of Education to the Secretary of the Treasury. The States 
would use the funds for the salaries of public elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, for the construction of school facilities, or for 
the purchase of equipment, and after the end of the fiscal year each 
State would make a report to the Commissioner of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education would forward the reports of the 
respective States to the Congress, together with his recommendations 
for the succeeding year, and the Congress would determine its action 
for the following year on the basis of the State reports, the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner, and its own evaluation of the 
programs in the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, there could be no Federal] administrative control of 
education under such an administrative arrangement. There would 
be no prior approval of any State plan, or any State plan at all be- 
yond that described in the reports. I would like to comment at this 
point on a proposal which would amend the Murray-Metcalf bill in 
substantial detail. I am going to ask for the record to carry the sub- 
stance of the paragraphs which follow, and then I am going to move 
immediately to reading parts of them, and finally to a very brief 
explanation of these. 

Mr. Batter. If there is no objection, the record will show the pro- 
posed changes in the legislation. 

Mr. Futter. These proposals refer to the administration of Federal 
funds used in local school districts throughout the United States. 
These administrative arrangements have held up legislation in the 
Congress for many years. 

The people who honestly fear Federal control of education have 
been most influential in preventing action in the Congress, and these 
suggestions are offered in the hope that they will provide suggestions 
to you, Mr. Chairman, for the drafting of a bill and the passage of a 
bill which will have no possibility whatever of any administrative 
Federal control of education in any school district in the United 
States. 

The proposal is to authorize $100 million the first year, and there- 
after such amounts as the Congress may appropriate and the ad- 
ministrative arrangements are about like this, and they are very 
brief. They can be placed on one page of typewritten material, and 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, I will read those: 

The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State from the total 
amount appropriated for such year pursuant to section 3, the authorization 
clause, an amount which bears the same ratio to the total appropriation as 
— — school-age population bears to the total school-age population of all 
the States. 

Upon certification of the allotment for each State by the Commissioner to the 
Secretary of the Treasury not later than the first day of the fiscal year for which 
the allotment is made, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each State 
one-fourth of its allotment on or before the following July 31, one-fourth on or 
before the following October 31, one-fourth on or before the following January 31, 
and one-fourth on or before the following April 30 of that fiscal year. 

Each State educational agency shall add the funds received under this act 
to State funds appropriated for teachers’ salaries, school facilities, or equipment 


in public elementary or secondary schools to be distributed under State law 
to local educational agencies in the State. 
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Mr. Frevinenuysen. Why is the word “add” important, Dr. Fuller? 

Mr. Fuuter. Maintenance of State and local effort. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There is no requirement of effort, though, to 
say that you add funds to whatever funds may be available; is there? 

Mr. Futter. I suggest that the committee consider the addition of a 
maintenance of effort clause, if it desires it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Isn’t that what matching is, to try to develop 
effort, if it isn’t there, or to maintain it if it is? 

Mr. Futter. Partly. 

Mr. FretincuuyseEN. Isn’t this proposal to avoid the necessity for 
matching; is that not my understanding ? 

Mr. Futter. No, if you want to write matching into it, you may 
do so. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Most of the other bills require matching and 
you are offering something which doesn’t provide it but which would 
provide an equity in education. 

Mr. Fuxter. Matching is easily met, and it is not realistic, when the 
total amount suggested here is two-thirds of 1 percent of the expendi- 
tures each year for schools. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Your suggestion is as you have just testified, 
you say the suggestions would tend to provide some equity for educa- 
tion without placing it in direct competition to the requirement of 
matching. I took it for granted you didn’t like the matching. 

Mr. Fuuuer. There is no matching provision here. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Do you like it or don’t you like it? Is that 
your suggestion ? 

Mr. Futter. I prefer not to have it. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why ? 

Mr. Futier. Because it isn’t necessary. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If the whole point of the Federal program is 
to get more done than is being done, wouldn’t matching be helpful? 
Are you opposed to matching, is that why you are making these sug- 
gestions? I am not asking these questions in any hostile sense, but 
T would like to understand. 

Mr. Futter. You have to have administrative arrangements at the 
Federal level for matching which we don’t want to have. Insofar as 
the effort is concerned, there is no State educational agency in the 
United States which will not be seeking all of the funds it can pos- 
sibly get from State legislatures, and neither will there be many school 
boards who are not seeking all the funds they can get from local com- 
munities. 

Mr. Freyitincuuysen. You have made it look like it would be Fed- 
eral participation or perhaps control if we had a requirement for 
matching funds. How can you possibly justify that? Isn’t that your 
position, then ? 

a Na eemay. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to the 
air ? 

Would not the inclusion of a requirement there that they meet their 
present standards be sufficient? What we want to do is to make it im- 

ossible for the State to drop their appropriations for school purposes 
low the standard they have been maintaining for the past few years, 
and for the present year. 
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There should be something in there to require them to make an effort 
at least equal to what they were making at the time they received the 
Federal grants. 

Could that be cleared up? The witness would have no objection to 
the inclusion of that kind of a statement ? 

Mr. Futter. No objection. 

Mr. Batter. The witness would have no objection to a requirement 
ie a State must maintain its effort at least at the level it had been 

aving. 

Mr. Fuuter. There is no objection, as I said before, Mr. Freylin- 
huysen. If you want to add a maintenance-of-effort clause that is 
perfectly all right. I did not want to put it in, as it is in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, because it multiplies the bill three times in length, and 
in the second place, I don’t think it means a thing in a practical sense. 

They are going to do all they can anyway. 

Mr. Freytincuuysen. Is that the reason you object to this matching 
requirement provision which is in most of the bills that we are con- 
sidering ? 

Mr. Futter. I don’t particularly object to matching, but it fits the 
philospohy of this proposal better, as well as that of the Murray-Met- 
calf proposal, not to have it. 

Mr. FreytincHuysen. I don’t see how you get any requirement of 
reasonable effort on the part of local authorities, as you say just by 
adding Federal money to any fund that may be available. 

That isn’t requiring any effort. It would surely be no assurance 
that there wouldn’t be a slackening of effort if you get an additional 
$50 million, or actually $100 million divided 50 ways wouldn’t provide 
any great sum that could be used for a great variety of purposes. 

I don’t know just what that amount of money would prove. If you 
could disburse it for any reason, virtually, any good educational reason 
in the State, what would be the point of such a sum ? 

Mr. Fuuiter. To the Federal Government $100 million isn’t very 
much money, but it is quite a lot nevertheless. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. If you put it in one place, but if you put it 
in 48 States, and divide it on the basis of school-age population, it 
would mean that some States get virtually nothing in the overall 
picture, and if it can be made available for school facilities, teachers’ 
salaries, and equipment or just facilities alone, you wouldn’t get very 
far. 

Unless it were a stimulation, and you got 10 times as much money 
from local or State sources as a result of supplying Federal funds, 
it wouldn’t do much good. You say there is no need to get anything 
extra in in order to qualify for this small amount. 

Mr. Futter. Nothing that you write in Federal law is going to 
make very much difference about the exceptional effort that is being 
put forth in every State, and in most local school districts, to support 
the schools better as the national interest requires. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why do we have a Federal program at all if 
nothing that we may do will improve the situation, that is the effort 
being made? 

Mr. Futter. I have not said that nothing that you would do would 
improve the situation. One hundred million dollars would improve it 
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greatly. If you would like to increase that to $500 million I shall not 
object. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you are spending $7 billion a year without 
any Federal money such as you are advocating, what difference would 
$100 million make? 

Mr. Fuuuer. A very great deal when it is put into the equalization 
stage of the State-aid program in each State. 

Mr. Battzy. The Chair calls attention to the fact that we have four 
witnesses, and we hope we will be able to save time if the witnesses 
were not interrupted during the course of their presentation. I would 
suggest, Doctor, that you complete your presentation, and then we 
will open it up to a brief period of questioning. 

Mr. Fouuter. Each educational agency receiving and distributing 
funds under this proposal shall make a ‘complete report to the Com- 
missioner on how the Federal funds have been used not later than 
the October 31 following the close of the fiscal year. Not later than 
the January 1, following the close of each fiscal year, the Commis- 
sioner shall submit all such State reports to or “Congress together 
with his recommendations for the next fiscal yea 

In section 7 there is a completely unneeded anil unnecessary statu- 
tory assurance against Federal control of education. It is written 
as strongly as it can be written, but in this bill itis completely un- 
necessary and it is excess baggage, and so I won’t read it. 

Now, the definitions are about the same as those which are in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill which is before you except the definition of 

uipment,” which comes from the common core of educational 
de itions as developed by the 48-State educational agencies in co- 
operation with the Office of Education in a study whic h required ap- 
proximately 3 ‘years to complete. 

This term “equipment” means fixed or movable articles such as 
furniture, furnishings, machinery, laboratory apparatus, and school 
library books, which are not integral part of the building or building 
service but are used regularly in administration of the ‘instructional 
program, other school services, or in plant operation and maintenance 
and are not immediately consumed in the normal course of usage. 

That is the definition of “equipment” that is followed in the State 
reporting systems to the Office of Education in many States at the 
present time, and recommended for all States. 

Stated briefly, the idea central to these suggestions is one which 
has long been favored by persons who honestly fear Federal control 
of education. The Federal funds would be sent to each State on 
the basis of an objective formula, school-age population as deter- 
mined by the Department of Commerce and certified by the Com- 
missioner of Education to the Secretary of the Treasury. I suggest 
that that would require the time of perhaps two people in the Statis- 
tical Division for 3 hours each yeat 

The States would use the funds for the salaries of public element- 
ary and secondary schoolteachers, for the construction of school facili- 
ties or for the purchase of equipment, and after the end of each fiscal 
year each State would make a report to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The Commissioner of Education would forward the reports of the 
respective States to the Congress, together with his recommendations 
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for the succeeding year, and the Congress would determine its action 
for the following year on the basis of the State reports, the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioner and its own evaluation of the pro- 
grams in the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, there could be no Federal administrative control of 
education under such an administrative arrangement. There would 
be no prior approval of any State plan, or any State plan at all be- 
yond that described in the reports, which would be made after the 
money had been expended in the State each year. The States would 
administer the grants directly under the Federal statute with the 
chief State school officer looking to the Federal statute for the limi- 
tations on his authority, and the initial authorization of $100 million 
for the first year would be varied from year to year as the Congress 
desires. 

So far as reporting is concerned, this system has worked well under 
the second Morill Act of 1890 as amended and is working today 
without any Federal control whatever of the land-grant colleges and 
universities receiving the Federal funds. 

From 1890 until the great depression of the 1930’s there was some 
item reporting by the land-grant institutions to the Commissioner 
of Education. For the past quarter of a century, however, there has 
been no item-by-item reporting, and it seems to me that this pattern 
is the one that ought to be set for public-school assistance. 

The present financial support of public elementary and secondary 
education approaches $13 billion annually. Very recent data for 1957-— 
58 indicate that at present the local districts pay about 55 percent, the 
States about 42 percent, and the Federal Government about 3 percent. 
Thus 97 percent of the total cost is paid from State and local tax 
sources, and each State has established or has approved auditin 
systems covering these expenditures. The proposed Federal expendi- 
ture of $100 million for the first fiscal year would be intermingled with 
the State and local funds and would amount to less than 1 percent 
of the total. 

The same State-approved auditing would be applied to these as to 
all other funds, and the State educational agency would report fully 
on the uses of Federal funds and on the prudential safeguards estab- 
lished to insure the proper use of all funds involved. This system 
has been adequate for many years in the administration of Federal 
funds for instruction and land-grant institutions under the Morrill- 
Nelson and Jones-Bankhead laws, We see no reason why it should 

not work here. 

The statistics and information on public elementary and secondary 
schools already supplied to the United States Office of Education on 
a voluntary basis by the State educational agencies compare fay or- 
ably with similar data supplied by the land- grant colleges and uni- 
versities. In fact they are more complete. 

Brief financial reports comparable to those now submitted to the 
Commissioner on behalf of the treasurers of the land-grant colleges 
and universities after the close of each fiscal year could be made by 
the State educational agencies if desired. 

I would like to submit for the record the reporting forms which are 
used by the land-grant colleges and universities under the Morrill- 
Nelson and Bankhead-Jones Acts, together with copies of the forms 
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which are already filled out each year or each 2 years by the State 
educational agencies on a voluntary basis for transmittal to the United 
States Office of Education. It seems to me that the reporting system 
developed by the public elementary and secondary schools is by any 
measurement as adequate as the present system for the accounting of 
instructional funds received from the Federal Government by the 
land-grant colleges and universities, and the history of many decades 
proves the latter is entirely satisfactory. 

(The reporting forms referred to were filed with the committee and 

are available for reference. ) 
_ In making these suggestions it is not my purpose to rock the boat 
in regard to any other pending legislation. The chief State school 
officers have expressed themselves as favoring Federal assistance to 
the elementary and secondary schools, and these suggestions are en- 
tirely in line with their policies. These suggestions are more in line 
with the policies of the State school officers than any other bill which 
has been introduced in the Congress on this subject. 

I might say that the president of the council has worked at great 
length with me on this, and approves. The same is true of the chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the council. I might say also 
that I have checked this informally with some of the highest and best 
informed officials in the administration who favor Federal support 
of education, and they have said such things as, “It is O. K. by me,” 
or “it sounds good to me.” 

Mr. THompson. Would you name a few of them? 

Mr. Futter. I think it would be better if I did not. 

Mr. THomrson. We just wanted to find out who is in favor of 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Futier. The form which that assistant shall take is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress, and you have had thousands of pages of 
testimony in regard to it. We hope that the current challenge to 
American education by those who seek to supplant our country in 
world leadership will lead this Congress to action. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, for the privilege of appearing here today. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. We also appreciate your 
valuable suggestions and advice. Since you are proposing amend- 
ments to one of the pieces of legislation proposed by a member of the 
subcommittee, it might be well at this time if we had Mr. Metcalf’s 
reactions to your proposed amendments to the Metcalf-Murray bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Fuller, I note that your suggested amendments do agree with 
the basic principle of H. R. 10783. That is a per capita distribution 
of money. Now, just as all of the rest of my colleagues, when we 
introduced legislation, we are not wedded to any particular language, 
nor are we committed to anything but basic principles. As I see the 
introduction of such a bill as the one that I introduced, and which is 
on a different principle than has been before this committee before, I 
felt it was sort of a pleading process, that you will understand, the 
filing of initial pleading and something to get this matter before the 
committee. 

So I welcome the suggestions that you have made. I know that 
Senator Murray will also welcome the suggestions you have made, and 
will give them every consideration when it comes to analyzing the bill. 
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I welcome the suggestion or support that you give to the principle 
of the legislation. 

I haven’t had an eee to completely analyze your suggested 
amendments but I will comment on some of them. You have more 
complete definitions, for example, than I have. In drafting the bill, I 
felt that many of these things should be left up to the States. For 
example, you read your definition of “equipment.” That word might 
have a different meaning in different States and there is a good deal of 
merit to suggesting that maybe there should be a Federal definition of 
“equipment.” 

n the other hand, perhaps there should be a good deal of latitude 
and let each State work out what “equipment” means. 

There are various other things. However, I am glad that we are 
going down a road on principle together. 

_T only want to ask one question which doesn’t relate to my legisla- 
tion, and that is the organization you represent, the chief State school 
of officers, still believes in the need for Federal aid for school con- 
struction by any of the methods that are suggested, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Futier. That is correct, and my intention here is to testify as 
I said at the beginning in favor of the Hill-Elliott administration com- 
promise bill if such a compromise should emerge and be acceptable to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is for scholarships? 

Mr. Fourier. And for other things, and the Murray-Metcalf bill 
upon which President Holden and I testified favorably on here on 
March 19 before Mr. Elliott’s subcommittee, and in favor of the 
amendments on administration provisions which it seems to me would 
make impossible any Federal control of education. 

Since that has been the principal thing that has been feared, it 
seems to me that for those who favor Federal assistance to education 
it should be the principal thing to eliminate, if it is possible to do so. 

I found a 68-year history here in which that has been done. I have 
never found anyone who has said there is any control whatever over 
the second Morrill Act funds, the funds administered through the 
Office of Education. Since the early 1930’s, there has not been even 
item reporting after the moneys have been expended, and the report- 
ing has always been done after the moneys have been expended. 

I would like to comment, Mr. Metcalf, just briefly on two of the 
points you have made. The purposes expressed here for which the 
Federal funds might be used are essentially the same as in your bill. 
Also, the definition of equipment has been agreed to by the 48-State 
agencies with the Office of Education. 

In fact, it was developed by the State agencies and the Office of Edu- 
cation has agreed to include it in its reporting forms. That is the 
status of that. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was just using your definition of equipment as an 
example, because you used it as an example. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Bawry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I should like to begin by saying as might have 
been expected Dr. Fuller has been a stimulating witness. I think if 
the other witnesses this morning are equally stimulating we are doing 
an injustice both to them and to the members of the committee if we 
are cut off in the middle of an interesting discussion. 
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I don’t want to take the committee’s time, if we have already used 
up all of the time allotted to Dr. Fuller’s testimony, and yet I think 
he has raised points that do need more thorough discussion than they 
have had so far. I would like to inquire by saying are we under a 
time limitation ? 

I am certainly not anxious to needlessly prolong the discussion, and 
yet I might take 10 minutes myself in asking questions. Are we 
obliged in other words to hear all four? 

Mr. Battery. Suppose the gentleman from New Jersey proceed with 
his questioning, and if he takes too much time I will advise him. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. I will keep the questions as brief as possible, 
and I am sure Dr. Fuller will keep his answer as brief, but I think it is 
unfair to him to ask him to be too brief. 

To begin with, Dr. Fuller, I am still not sure what your proposals 
represent. Are your amendments to the Metcalf bill in the nature of 
a substitution? In other words, I take it for granted that you realize 
that the Metcalf bill would initially propose the expenditure of 
roughly $1 billion in federal funds the first year, and that would be 
$4 billion at the end of 2 or 3 years. 

Are you suggesting that we would have an adequate Federal pro- 
gram if we cut down that amount of spending to $100 million a year? 

Mr. Fuuier. No. Iam not so suggesting, and it would be a pleasure 
if the figure were $1 billion as in the Metcalf bill. 

Mr. Fretrneuuysen. I don’t know whether it would be a pleasure 
ornot. I can assure you it would be a pleasure to Congress if we could 
get an adequate program for $100 million instead of $1 billion, and it 
would be a pleasure for us to take the smaller amount and not the 
larger. 

Mr. Futter. The small amount will help, and on an experimental 
basis, on the basis of finding out how a small amount like this would 
work, upon certification by the Commissioner of the statistics, a minis- 
terial duty of 3 or 4 hours per year by the Department of the Treasury, 
and upon the submission of a State report from each State after the 
end of the year, and then a reexamination and evaluation by the Con- 
gress for the succeeding year. 

I would say $100 million will help, and $1 billion would be better, 
and you should know better than I what is practicable to obtain. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But you are suggesting scaling down to $100 
million the Metcalf proposal of $1 billion ? 

Mr. Fuuurr. The figure of $100 million is in there, out of a blue sky, 
and I would suggest that the subcommittee, if it considers this bill, or 
this amendment to the Metcalf bill, arrive at its own figure. The 
larger the better so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Fretinanuysen. Why are you offering one so substantially 
lower than the Metcalf proposal ? 

Mr. Fotxer. It didn’t take as much room as $1 billion and we 
wanted to write a very short bill. Seriously, it is out of the blue sky 
and it iscompletely open. 

Mr. Frevancnouysen. Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to do is to 
develop an effective program. If it is just a question of the ease with 
which we give away Federal money, I could take it for granted and I 
think we could all anticipate that this system would be an easy way to 
do it but that gets me back to the question I asked before. 
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What would it prove if we are presently spending $13 billion a year 
overall on our educational system, for the Federal Government to pro- 
vide $100 million a year to be used for any purpose that the State 
desires. 

They don’t have any requirement for matching, and there isn’t wy 
earmarking of any kind, and all they have to do 1s make a report bac 
to the Federal Government. What point would there be in the report? 

Mr. Fuuter. The $100 million would help. 

Mr. FretiIncHuyseN. Well, of course, it would, and as you say $1 
billion would help, but what point is there for the Federal Govern- 
ment to inject itself into something with as little earmarking of funds, 
and with as little requirement for an additional stimulation of local 
or State effort as would be involved in this kind of project? 

Mr. Futter. I doubt very much that you and I, Mr, Frelinghuysen, 
could ever agree on what will stimulate State effort. 

Mr. Frevincuouysen. Well I fail to understand—— 

Mr. Futter. The schools themselves stimulate State effort, and 
nothing that you write in any Federal law is going to make very much 
difference with what States do, and they are doing all they can do. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Maybe that is an argument for not writing 
a Federal law, that is my fear. If you take it for granted that what- 
ever we do isn’t going to change the picture very much, perhaps that 
is a good reason not to do anything. 

r. Fuutrer. I don’t say that at all. I say it will be added to the 
State aid, and it will help and the more you give the more it will help. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Let me get back to the other question I have 
just previously asked you. Is your proposal here today in opposition 
to the matching fund requirements in other legislation ? 

Mr. Futter. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But do you like the idea of stimulating or 
making it easier to compete for Federal funds? 

As I understand it part of your testimony in previous appearances 
before this committee, and perhaps this morning, had been that if 
we did set up a Federal matching fund program it would make it 
easier for the local and State dollars to compete for services that pres- 
“ go to highways, and social security, and so on. 

Mr. Futxer. I have no objection to that, but after 6 or 8 years of 
suggesting it and no action by the Congress, I think it is in order to 
suggest something that is different and doesn’t require the matching. 
Many people argue ad infinitum over matching, shall it be this muc 
and shall it be that much and how shall we arrange it. It complicates 
the bill, and it holds up action, and it has been helbes the Congress for 
years. 

This is a simple way to help education that has been in effect for 68 
years already, and “ky not put it in an establish pattern, and give 
the additional sustenance to the schools. 

Mr, Frectincuuysen. Maybe we can get this problem in perspec- 
tive again. If we have $100 million a year and we divide it 48 ways, 
say, you are not going to get very much dollarwise to anyone State. 
A State with a lot of children will get a relatively larger amount 
than a State with a small number of children. 

How is that going to meet any major need in any way, unless it 
does something ‘besides being a contribution of less than 1 percent to 
the total amount that is going to be spent for educational purposes? 
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Mr. Fouizr. Well, to start with it probably would double the num- 
ber of scientific laboratories in the high schools of the United States. 

Mr, Frevineuvuysen. If you earmark it for that purpose it might, 
but if you don’t earmark it at all, you say it can be used to supplement 
teachers’ salaries, and it can build classrooms, and you could build 
precious new classrooms nationwide with that amount of money. 

. Futter. Where you don’t have any school at all, if one is burned 
down and you wanted to use it to build one back, when it can’t be built 
back otherwise, it would help a lot. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. Again, if you used it for that purpose you 
wouldn’t be able to use it for any other purpose in the State? 

Mr. Upatu. Would the gentleman yield ? 

In the interest of getting this very provocative idea of Dr. Fuller’s 
before the Congress, ant T consider it a master stroke myself, I am 
introducing this legislation today and the amount I am putting in the 
bill is not his $100 million, but it is the amount of the gentlemen’s school 
construction bill, so I think that might satisfy him on that point. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It wouldn’t satisfy me, because as I under- 
stand it there would be no earmarking of these funds, and there would 
be no requirement that there be any matching, and there would be no 
stimulation, and no suggestion that there should be stimulation, This 
money, I simply replace what had been raised at local levels. 

Mr. Upati. We have a lot of sacred cows in this legislation, over the 
years, like matching, and Davis-Bacon, which I supposedly am for, 
and I am suggesting we jettison about 57 pages of the various bills, 
and this would be a 3-page bill, and maybe a couple of sacred cows, 
in order to get something simple enough that even Mr. Gwinn and 
Mr. Barden could support it, Bechiniss this bill and not the kernel of 
the idea but the machinery is something that Mr. Gwinn himself 
has a bill in. 

Mr. FretincuuysEn. You will get a proper proponent of reason- 
able legislation, violently opposed to legislation that makes no sense, 
and as it stands now I don’t see how this makes any sense. 

Mr. Mercar. Will the gentleman from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. Upatt. I don’t have the floor. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Be glad to yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr, Mercarr. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from New Jersey has brought up a very important problem to this 
committee. He is suggesting that we have this legislation, this new 
legislation that the gentleman from Arizona is going to introduce, 
and we have the legislation that I have introduced, and we have schol- 
arships before the committee. 

The witnesses that are before this committee have testified on these 
various things as well as school construction. We have the question 
of whether we are going to have matching for teachers salaries, and 
matching for scholarships in all of these, quoting the gentleman from 
Arizona, sacred cows. I am going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, and 
when I can get the floor on my own time, so that I can make a motion, 
or if the gentleman will yield to me, I am going to suggest that we do 
some jettisoning, and clear the air, and vote out a school construc- 
tion bill and then these hearings proceed on this new matter that is 
here. 
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There is before this committee, Mr. Thompson’s bill, a bill that the 
entleman from New Jersey and I have heard testimony on for three 
different Congresses, I believe. 

Mr. Thompson has introduced this, and you have heard this 
testimony. 

I am going to seek the floor, and ask you to recognize me to move 
that this subcommittee report to the full committee Mr. Thompson’s 
school construction bill which was the administration bill, and a bill 
in which we had agreed upon last year, and then we can get to hear- 
ing these other matters that are now before this committee. 

Mr. Fre.tinenuysen. Perhaps there is no pie in hearing wit- 
nesses on the general problem of what kind of assistance we should 

rovide. If we have already decided we want to provide it in one 
orm, and we don’t need to look into the matter, perhaps we don’t 
even need to hear the balance of the witnesses scheduled for this 
morning. 

But I would assume that we have some serious problems and it 
isn’t just a question of jettisoning various things that have been sug- 
gems before, and knowing we oe all of the answers before we 

egin. 

Of course, we have discussed the general problem for years, and of 
course most of us on the subcommittee would like to see some rea- 
sonable legislation. 

But that doesn’t seem to me we should jump in and offhand know 
we have found the answers before we hear the witnesses already 
scheduled, 

Mr. THompson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. No, I will not yield. I would like to get 
through with Dr. Fuller and I have a basic question, and for the time 
being perhaps I should hold the floor and decline to yield temporarily. 

You suggested in your testimony, Dr. Fuller, that the idea central 
to your suggestions made here this morning is one which has long been 
favored by persons who honestly fear Federal control of education. 

You have testified that you are in favor of a number of bills which 
are before the committee. Do you feel that any of those bills TPES 
sent any real substantial danger of Federal control of education ? 

Mr. Futter. We do not feel that they do, and we have so testified, 
but there are many people who honestly feel that they do, and there- 
fore to put into effect the simpler administrative procedures which 
have been successfully used for 68 years in the land-grant college 
administration, seems to me a reasonable thing to do. 

It isn’t “jumping in,” it is 68 years old. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. Are you suggesting that this matching re- 
quirement creates a reasonable fear in the minds of people that there 
will be Federal control, and absence of matching would not. create it? 

Mr. Futter. I don’t know whether it would nor not. I think the 
subcommittee would have to decide, and the committee and the Con- 
gress have to decide whether you want to write matching into it. 
I have no doubt whatever but that the States could overmatch it in 
every State in the Union. 

Matching is in a practical sense a waste of good legislative paper. 
Now, it may sound good, and it may appear to reason, and it may 
sound reasonable, but I am telling you, knowing the 48 States and 
how they operate, they are putting forth all of the effort they can, 
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and they are going to increase their support, and matching is not a 
necessary part. But I have no objection to it, if you want to put 
it in. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. I am not talking about effort, I am talking 
about the possibility there might be Federal control. Do you think 
there is any possibility that matching would reduce or would it per- 
haps not increase the possibility of State control or participation by 
States and loca] communities in this program ? 

Mr. Foutzer. I think in the minds of these people who honestly fear 
Federal contro] of education, but who honestly want some financial 
support for schools without it, matching would create a fear of Fed- 
eral control of education that is not present in the bill that Mr. Udall 
is introducing. 

I would like to say here that after 20 years of acquaintance with 
Representative Udall, I think it is a great day when he will introduce 
a bill that I had anything to do with. I have admired him all of 
these years. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. In your opinion, Dr. Fuller, there isn’t any 
danger of Federal control, any honest danger of Federal control, under 
any of the programs of the distribution of Federal funds to be made 
under this legislation ? 

Mr. Fouzer. I am certain that is right, knowing the details of the 
administrative relationships between the Office of Education and the 
State departments of education, and the State departments of educa- 
tion and the local districts. 

Personally I don’t believe there is. But I think that there are 
many people who would support this bill who honestly fear Federal 
contro] under the others. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrzy. Mr. Thompson, do you have any comments on Dr. Ful- 
ler’s presentation ? 

Mr. THompson. I share Mr. Metcalf’s and Mr. Frelinghuysen’s 
view, and the chairman’s that we are always very glad to have you 
here, and I am not going to comment on your statement except to say 
that is up to your usual standard of excellence. I thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Montana for the pur- 
pose of a motion. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I move that this subcommittee re- 

rt to the full committee H. R. 12058 which relates to Federal aid 

or school construction, and then that the hearings on the other mat- 
ters of scholarships, and teachers salaries, and equipment and aid for 
other subjects be continued, but that we report to the full committee 
H. R. 12058 and recommend its passage. 

Mr. Battery. The motion of the gentleman from Montana is a some- 
what embarrassing one, and the Chair declares an executive session 
of the subcommittee. 

(The committee then went into executive session. ) 

Mr. Batrzry. The committee will resume its hearings in open session. 

At this time, it is the pleasure of the Chair to introduce as our 
next witness a distinguished lady in the field of education who hap- 
pens to be a constituent of mine from the Third West Virginia Dis- 
trict. She is a former president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and is thoroughly familiar with these school problems before 
the committee today, and I am sure we will all enjoy her presentation. 
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She will be accompanied by Mrs. Hazel Davis, who will make some 
brief remarks to the committee on the question of teachers salaries. : 

Again, let the Chair say it is a pleasure to have the distinguished 
lady with us, and again let me say that I take extra pride in present- 
ing one of my constituents from the great State of West Virginia. 

_ Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Before the witness begins, I was wonderin 
if we were going to have any public statement as to what transpi 

in the executive session, and any indication as to whether the wit- 
nesses hereafter would be limited to that part of the problems that still 
remains before the committee. 

_Mr. Batter. I would suggest that what transpired in executive ses- 
sion remain in executive session, and we will proceed as if there wasn’t 
any executive session. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. The decision taken in executive session not 
be made public, because several members of the committee I imagine 
are already talking to the press. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact we took formal action, I wonder 
whether we need to not disclose. 

ne one I think it should be disclosed, and this witness. is 
confinin 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Don’t say, but she will be allowed to testify, 
I hope you will forgive us for this interruption, but obviously the 
committee is not ready to continue at this point. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will say for the chairman that obviously he is dis- 
turbed or he would not go on and leave one of his outstanding consti- 
tuents at the witness table. 

Mr. Battery. Now, Miss Mowrey, you may proceed with identify- 
ing yourself to the reporter and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENTS OF DR. CORMA MOWREY, MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND 
DIRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; AND DR. HAZEL DAVIS, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH DIVISION, NEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Miss Mowrey. Thank you. I am Corma Mowrey, former president 
of the National Education Association, and a classroom teacher in 
West Virginia, and presently serving as director of professional serv- 
ices with the West Virginia Education Association. I should at the 
outset like to express my sincere and deep appreciation for the priv- 
ilege of appearing here, and also to express our appreciation to our 
chairman and to this subcommittee for their interest in the problems 
which face our schools. 

The testimony which I shall give, assisted by Dr. Hazel Davis of 
our NEA research division, will be relative to teachers’ salaries. 

How much should teachers be paid? The answer to this question 
does not turn on problems of Are er welfare but of national welfare. 
The public has recently discovered a truth that school people have 
declaimed for generations: Education is of strategic national ¢ neern. 

If America is to continue to be free and strong, its children must 
receive schooling that prepares them to be effective citizens of the 
United States in a world that each years grows harder to understand, 
and each year grows more complex and more demanding. 
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American children have a right to good instruction. That right 
suggests the proper measure for teachers’ salaries; they should be 
_ enough to keep good teachers teaching. 

ederal support for education will help to raise the level of teachers’ 
salaries. Let us consider why this level should be raised, what specific 
umprovements are needed, and what the raises might mean in the 
Federal support program. 

Our testimony will be divided into three sections, why teachers’ 
salaries should be raised, which Dr. Davis will present, and how 
teachers’ salaries should be improved, and what Federal assistance 
will mean for teachers’ salaries. 

On that point, I should like to say that we believe that teachers’ 
salaries at least over the period of the next 4 years should have an 
increase of at least 50 percent over that national average which now 
exists. 

It was my privilege 12 years ago to appear before a committee on 
Federal aid to education. At that time T said that I was a teacher of 
18 years of experience, and I had 5 years of college training, and I 
taught 175 students per day, and I did not make an annual salary of 
$2,400 a year. 

That condition existed then, and I represented the teachers. I feel 
that I am speaking for teachers today on this return when I say that 
12 years later if I were teaching in the classrooms of West Virginia 
I would not be making $3,900 under the present salary schedules which 
exist in my State. 

I think with that as a background, there is ample statistical data to 
prove that what we are seeking is at least a 50-percent increase of 
salaries for the teachers of the Nation, can be certainly reconciled in 
the testimony which we shall give. 

Federal support for education will help to raise the level of teachers’ 
salaries, and so we are going to consider why this level should be 
raised, and what specific improvements are needed, and what the raises 
might mean in the Federal support program. 

At this point, Dr. Hazel Davis will give testimony on the first part. 

Mr. Battey. You proceed, Dr. Davis, with your testimony, since 
you have been properly identified. 

Mrs. Davis. The question is why teachers’ salaries should be raised. 

Traditionally, teachers have been underpaid. But other traditions 
have yielded to the demands of the times, and the time, surely, is ripe 
to shatter this one. 

A tabulation was placed before you yesterday (exhibit B-4), which 
I am resubmitting today as exhibit A. It shows that, for the whole 
economic cycle from 1929 to 1957, this rich and powerful Nation has 
rewarded teaching not as a profession but as just another occupation, 
of little more importance than a run-of-the-mill calling. 

In the school year 1957-58 now nearing its close, the average salary 
of teachers—the total instructional personnel, which includes princi- 
pals and supervisors—is $4,650. For class room teachers only, the 
average is $4,520. The average, of course, conceals many differences, 
some of which will be discussed later. 

If we look at the longtime trend, we can look at some figures pre- 
pared by the Fund for the Advancement of Education. They have 
demonstrated that public-school employees made less advance in earn- 
ings from 1904 through 1953 than did employees in occupations other 
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than teaching. And these comparisons, based on annual earnings, 
made no adjustment for the fact that, during the 50 years, the ave 
school term increased about 23 percent while industrial and office wor 
had cut back from a 6-day week of at least 48 hours to a 5-day week 
of not more than 40 hours. 

We have figures taken from this report of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which show the percent of increase in “real” pur- 
chasing power from 1904 through 1953 for educational and industrial 
employees: 


Employee classification—Percent of change in “real” purchasing power, 1904-53 


Public schools: 
Principals : 
meee Gia wmehOwl sikh i accreted nda edith bbs —80 
TOIT De EOIN ii hints eiticccinioss-insh inno tealigsebichenia seaman hy 
Teachers: 
Se In a ia geese cecnindpciedimascceaninteacetabaitentite —1 
nan het Tie Se) +37 
Eobg-city elemmneenGary Gc ai ia i sickest ers +60 
Small-city elementary schools.......................----~-..-- +101 
IR ROTTEN CRE Fe enredesocnerectiive nenntdemmpieenrernremaapiems +119 
Railway positions: 
Executive officials, large railroads....................-..--.--...-- +11 
EN CI ss i Rich A cide id dscalinctitnctsts tints detente tei +57 
INI Oe eee aca +68 
OID TIN. schssieeosnegts tepaiteinbeaiginapuigpredied tniiaaeatiiedehahaatiyinng aicaigiiigebnglonamaamt +137 
Ber En Ur CUNO Ws cian casein cece accra nin es Socticney in ceeepinetigpdatiees +137 
ROE Ce cctctcrn shen ntginetiteninthncctptidda Dike ee +92 
Industry positions: 
Workers in automobile manufacturing____-__-_---_____--_-_-_--_--. +140 
Workers in bituminous-coal mining.__..____-----_----_--_-----.-... +163 
Workers in electrical-machinery manufacturing__._.________________. +131 
Workers in stone, clay, and glass manufacturing__.._._.._......-..-__ +122 
Workers in furniture manufacturing........-..-..------.---...... -+-137 
I DEERE. 255. 6. cndin cnpchianienbes ted aceintneeipacglicesaiane +111 
Workers in tobacco manufacturing__.._._.___.----__-----_-_--.---_ +107 


Three of the seven groups of public-school teaching personnel show 
a loss in purchasing power in the 50-year period, but none of the 
industry groups shows a loss. 

The median of the increases shown for the 7 school groups was 37 
percent. The median for the 13 industrial groups was an increase of 
122 percent. The highest rate of increase shown for any teaching 
froup was 119 percent for elementary-school teachers in small cities. 

he 119 percent was below the median of 122 percent for industrial 
groups. Clearly, the economic status of teachers was lower in com- 
parison to the other workers at the middle of the 20th century than 
at its beginning. 

Major changes occurred in both education and industry in the first 
quarter of this century, so that comparisons for more recent years may 
be more meaningful. We have prepared several exhibits, which cover 
a span of 28 years, during which the Nation has experienced a major 
depression, a major war, and a period of high prosperity. 

f take it that this entire report will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Battey. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

Mrs. Davis. The figures which follow show the percent of increase 
for 7 groups of educators and for 13 groups of other persons. Three 
of the 6 groups of educators show an actual decrease in purchasing 
power over the 50 years. 
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All of the other positions show increases, and the median increase 
for the teachers is far below that of the others. To be precise, the 
median for the 7 school groups was 87 percent of increase, and, for 
‘the 13 industrial groups, 122 percent. | 

Clearly the economic status of teachers was lower, in comparison 
to other workers, at the middle of the 20th century than at its begin- 
ning. 

_Major changes occurred in both education and industry in that pe- 
riod, and figures for a later year may be more valid to our present 
problems. So, we have prepared a number of exhibits, which cover 
a span of 28 years, from 1929 through 1957. 

Exhibit A has already been mentioned. In addition to the salary 
averages for teachers on a calendar-year basis, it shows the average 
earnings from wages or salaries by persons who are on a payroll, esti- 
mated on a full-time, equivalent basis. The fourth column represents 
all personal income divided by all the employed members of the labor 
force. This latter figure includes dividends, profits, and fees, as well 
as wages and salaries, and includes the independent practitioners and 
entrepreneurs, as well as those who work for others. 

The first one is limited to wages and salaries, and the second one, 
teachers, and the third is all type of workers who received income. 

During the past 20 years, teachers’ average salaries have remained 
consistently below the average personal income per employed mem- 
ber of the labor force. 

Since teachers are salaried, we have chosen the wage-or-salary aver- 
age as a major basis for comparison. In 8 of the last 20 years, the 
teaching average has been lower than that of al] wage-or-salary work- 
ers. For the past 6 years, however, the teaching average has been 
slightly above the wage-or-salary worker. 

xhibit B supplements the figures you have already seen in exhibit 
A. It presents average annual earnings for certain occupations for 
the years 1929 through 1957, from the United States Department of 
Commerce and the Association of American Railroads. 

Average annual earnings of only 5 specific occupations are shown— 
railway clerks, railway conductors, dentists, lawyers, and physicians. 
These were not selected as being especially suitable for comparison, 
but as representative of the figures that are available. 

Information is very scarce on longtime trends in annual earnings 
by occupations. Each of the two other groups shown—employees 
in manufacturing and Federal civilian employees—includes a wide 
variety of different occupations. 

The amounts shown on exhibits A and B are in dollars as paid, with 
no adjustments for rising prices or taxes, and throughout this testi- 
mony which we are presenting this morning the figures are shown in 
dollars as paid. There are no adjustments for costs of living, and for 
income taxes. 

We have the feeling that those essentially reach all groups to the 
same basis, and it is simpler and less confusing to simply talk about the 
dollars as they are paid. 

Mr. Battry. Might the Chair interrupt to say that you have also 
had the added handicap of not being able to claim deductions in line 
with the deductions allowed on your income tax in years past, com- 
parable to that of other employee groups. 
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Mrs. Davis. That has represented another disadvantage, which we 
are grateful to the Congress for having changed. 

Mr. Baier. This I understand has been satisfactorily adjusted ? 

Mrs. Davis. There has been a substantial adjustment made on that. 

We show the changes since 1929 in these various average earnings. 
They are shown in detail in the charts. I think perhaps the most 
significant figure to us is that from 1929 to 1939 there was only 1 per- 
cent of increase in teachers’ salaries. 

From 1939 to 1957 there was a substantial increase of 213 percent, 
which is smaller than the amount for all people working for wages 
and salaries, and smaller than all persons of the labor force who re- 
ceived income, and smaller increase than employees in manufacturing. 

These figures show that after the depression decade, average earn- 
ings for most groups were less than they had been in 1929. From 
1939 to 1957, teachers’ salaries have not advanced as rapidly as all 
wage-or-salary workers, nor as fast as the verge personal income of 
the employed labor force, nor as fast as employees in manufacturing. 

In evaluating teachers’ salaries, the relationships among the various 
occupations in any given year may be as important as the rate of 
change. The relative amounts of the various averages are shown in 
exhibits A and B. Two parallel exhibits, C and D, show each amount 
as a percent of the average earnings of all persons working for wages 
or salaries in that year. 

The most recent year for which all columns can be compared is 
1951. The figures that follow show the relationships for 1929, 1939, 
1951, and 1957; that is, the percent by which average annual income 
of each group of workers was above or below the average for all wage— 
or salary—workers in that year. 

The latest figures we have are for the year 1951 which give figures 
for seven different groups. We show that in 1951 teachers were almost 
exactly the same as the labor force, all income, getting 23 percent 
above the average wage or salary workers, and railroad clerks were 
getting 14.8 percent above the average salary worker, and railroad 
conductors 29 percent, and employees in manufacturing 111 percent. 

All professions were making amounts ranging from 140 to 300 per- 
cent above the average wage or salary worker. 

(The charts are as follows:) 























[Percent] 
| Change Increase from— 
Group | from 1929 
to 1939 

1929 to 1957 | 1939 to 1949 | 1939 to 1957 

All persons working for wages or salaries, average earn- 
Rees sdvstecq dbtet os —10.0 +198. 2 +125. 5 +231. 5 

Teachers, public school instructional staff (calendar 
year estimated average salary) - -..--.---- +1.4 +217.9 +104.2 +213. 4 

Employed members of labor force, average personal ! | 

IN in conic sepa onnse apeoditinncesnsanavhionkdepnens —11.7 +182. 6 +117. 5} +220, 1 
Railroad clerks, average earnings...............-.-.--- +10.9 +211.3 +95. 0 +180. 6 
Railroad conductors, average earnings.._.-.-....~.---- +5.7 +177.4 +77.7 | +162. 4 
Employees in manufacturing, average earnings. is —11.7 +209. 9 +126.9 +250. 8 

Civilian employees in Federal Government, average 
Ca eS stint ntida wate: dg nce i +82. 4 | aiaiinate 

Nonsalaried professional practitioners, average net 

income: 

i aevc:tinndadaliccdmeilasndaulinaansedicbalacdnns | onMnE Toducncocae +130.8 |------------ 
PN Cd dictietncwcvicaawn dpoduacuddamapeeanneese —20.7 |_.-.-.---- AOR. Fic ssutts 
EEA ee Oe ee ee EE Te onrtcnnant +177.7 f--- conn 
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Percent by which annual average income was more or less than the average for 
all wage or salary workers 





| 
Group | 1929 | 1939 1951 1957 








i nih leptin ntl ntl nto een hh emp 
All persons working for wages or salaries, average 
a ae ts Tbe nn nesta tat aah 0 0 | 0 0 
Teachers, public-school instructional staff (calendar | 
year estimated average salary). -.................__-.| 0.4 | +12.3 —0.4 +6. 2 
Employed members of labor force, average personal 
NN Se SO ite SE fs depisenenaceene 10 +27.4| +25.0 +23.0 +20. 7 
Railroad clerks, average earnings-._---_.- daiaenlgee nen +9.3 | +34. 7 +14.8 +14.0 
Railroad conductors, average earnings.- er | +111.9 | +149.0 +92.0 +97. 1 
aes in manufacturing, average earnings.__---_._| 49.8 | +7.8 +11.2 +14.1 
Civilian employees of Federal Government, average 
I Bien £4 be hp-tk- niin a or +-37. 6 | +45. 8 +16. 4 
Nonsalaried professional practitioners, average net | 
income: | 
poe is ieee ioanais bi ca +203. 7 +144.9 +140.8 Sidiote 
Re bb sendueud ee a * : pEss +293. 9 | +247.4 +172.7 ‘ 
ie nl tlt a = +271.8 | +234. 6 EL T, Nowdadqctiniess 
| 





In 1929 the average salary of teachers was slightly below the earn- 
ings of all wage-or-salary workers. By 1939, teachers were 12.3 
percent above that average. By 1951, however, teachers were back 
to their 1929 level, below the average wage-or-salary worker. And 
in 1951 they were substantially lower than every one of the other eight 
groups listed. By 1957 teachers had inched ahead a little, but the 
other four groups for which we have 1957 figures were ahead of 
teachers in relative status. 

The figures shown for teachers in this comparison are a single aver- 
age salary for all instructional personnel. It is a composite based 
on the individuals in many different school systems. Salary advances 
for teachers in recent decades have been uneven. For example, the 
increases have been relatively greater for rural than for urban teach- 
ers, for small cities than for large cities, for classroom teachers than 
for administrators, and for elementary-school teachers than for high- 
school teachers. 

Teachers in large cities, in particular, have failed to share fully in 
the increases that represent the profession as a whole. For example; 
from 1930-31 through 1956-57, average salaries increased : 

134.1 percent for classroom teachers in cities 500,000 and over 
in population. 

211.9 percent for classroom teachers in urban districts 2,500— 
5,000 in population. 

217.9 percent for all instructional personnel in both rural and 
urban public schools. 

During this period the average annual earnings of all wage-or- 
salary workers increased approximately 229 percent. 

The present decade: The 1950’s have seen no significant change in 
the relative status of teachers. Asan occupational group they remain 
near the average of all workers in amount of income, although there 
has been a slight shift upward. 

A special report of the 1950 census, published in 1956, includes some 
significant information on relative incomes. It gives the only avail- 
able comprehensive data on incomes in various occupations which are 
based on comparable definition and collected in the same way at the 
same time, 

Some information from this source was presented to your commit- 
tee yesterday. You had some evidence yesterday on incomes in 17 
occupations, other than teaching, that require college graduation; 
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the percent by which these occupations exceeded the comparable me- 
dian for the total labor force. 

The figures were those for all persons who had received any money 
income during 1949. 

Part-time workers thus were included. The percent by which these 
occupations exceeded the average of all occupations in median income 
ranged from 240.6 percent higher for physicians to 12.2 percent lower 
for dietitians and nutritionists. Exhibition E gives details for each 
of the 17 groups. 

To the educators there is special significance in seeing that the 
median income of all the workers in these 17 occupations that require 
college graduation was 82.1 percent above the median income of all 
workers. 

The census also gives figures on income for a more limited grou 
the members of the civilian labor force who had worked for 50-52 
weeks during 1949. Information for the year-round workers in the 
17 professional occupations is also shown in exhibit E. The all-year 
professionals were not as far above the all-year workers as was true 
of the other comparison. However, the year-round professional 
workers as a whole had a median income 63.7 percent above that of 
year-round workers in general. 

The amounts of money are reported in exhibit E; the percentage 
relations are shown below, both for all workers and for full-time 
workers: 


Seventeen occupations, other than teaching, that require college graduation 




















Percent by which the 
median income was more 
or less than the median 
income of the total ex- 
perienced labor force 


All workers Full-time 
workers only 

















Physicians and surgeons ‘a —Jide< ee +240. 6 +200. 9 
Dentists.......-.-.------ bob pan magenta Sf dee seg cebw yen acl esht nae +173.8 +136, 2 
Lawyers and judges. . dit quk tg hinkeaaiiive s dcihe ssgacsis'iciiie seStiahe silamiuiaiete abi +165. 7 +131.7 
Osteopaths. -...--.-- beeween ners cwceesweeceesen en ee- ee wo wht aan) +153. 2 +114.7 
Architects_-......- aioe thee sen innings bed tee cnet den tiektiub cae +134. 5 +108. 4 
Engineers ------| +101.7 +78. 7 
Wa sis cpt ks 65g - ee 5 3h 44-5 - gd Sa a anh ges cae RES +78. 6 +-66. 5 

All members of the 17 groups-----.---.-- me ah a las +82. 1 +63, 7 
Natural scientists... .- a - . sudecehbapad +73. 4 +59.4 
Editors and reporters... -...-.---------- ostd able aeapeninns venenatis +64. 6 +55. 6 
Pharmacists. ‘ : ; ss iene +75.7 +53. 8 
Chemists... . .:.---..---n------- 022-2202 -2- see sneer (oi avadetobtdends +70. 4 | +53. 7 
Social scientists.--- -.- ee pee wai wa ret +64.7 +49, 7 
Foresters and conservationists - - - - nwa ick al pees OSI +26. 7 | +22. 5 
Gankal andl weelees WORMOER Gs finite 3 < an nccnnsadedarnngssoshances ee ea +17.1 +6.9 
Librarians__--- wa Wie Bide wipe seoddeudeeae ¢ See —4.6 a § 
Clergymen....--..----- sani so omnerptdab -Radsedaad lane ert +2.3 —9.8 
Dietitians and nutritionists... et eae pas —12.2 —13.9 

| 











If “teachers” as classified by the census were included in the fore- 
going list, they would rank fourth from the bottom in the first column 
(14.1 percent), and fifth from the bottom in the second column (18.5 

ercent). The median incomes of teachers reported by the census are 
in the one case substantially below the amounts shown in other exhibits 
as average salaries of public-school teachers, and in the second are sub- 
stantially higher. The inclusion of part-time teachers in one case, and 
of private-school teachers and income other than from salaries in 
both cases would in general explain these differences, 
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The most recent census figures we have on income in relation to 
education and occupational status are for the year 1956, for a sample 
limited to men aged 35 to 54 years, who were year-round, full-time 
workers. 

..The percents of various groups who had incomes in excess of $6,000 
are shown below : 


Percent of 
men who earned 
$6,000 or more 


east ie ok lidceren cust eidiaion on mgeeaibalieet tea 26. 0 
Men who had completed 4 or more years of college_____.--_-.---_--______ 67. 0 
Men classified as professional, technical, and kindred workers_.__.____-__- 61. 0 


Dr. Mowrer. Thank you, Dr. Davis. I would like to comment at 
this point in conclusion on this part of the testimony, that the Na- 
tional Education Association firmly believes that teaching of the 
quality rightfully demanded of the public schools requires a truly 
professional status for teachers, and that one significant measure of 
professional status is a professional income. 

Scattered studies of earnings in professional and semiprofessional 
occupations in more recent years have also been examined. These 
figures were summarized in exhibit B-5 presented to you yesterday. 

Further details are shown in exhibit F, which we are filing today. 
When these figures on annual earnings of biologists, chemists, econo- 
mists, engineers, geologists, lawyers, medical laboratory technicians, 
optometrists, veterinarians, dentists, nurses, physicians, physicists, 
psychologists, scientists, and social agency case workers are compared 
with the salaries of teachers and of all wage-or-salary workers, the 
evidence mounts regarding the relative inadequacy of teachers’ 
earnings. 

Most of this discussion has dealt only with national averages. As 
stated earlier, the average salary of this year’s teaching personnel, in- 
cluding principals and supervisors, is estimated as $4,650. For class- 
room teachers only, the average is $4,520. But the national average 
hides the peaks and valleys. The peaks are not very high, the valleys 
are very low indeed. 

The peaks are in 3 States where average salaries are above $5,500, 
California, Delaware, and New York. But we hear complaints from 
school superintendents about the raiding parties of California ad- 
ministrators who tour the Nation east of the Rockies in their efforts to 
get enough teachers. 

One California teacher of every 10 is teaching this year on a tem- 
porary or emergency certificate. That is a little higher than the na- 
tional average of 7 percent. 

The valleys are the 8 States where this year, 1957-58, the average 
salary of the teaching staff, including those with a lifetime of ex- 
perience, is less than $3,500. 

Five of these are in the South or on the borders: Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The other three 
are Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

In North Dakota, in Mississippi, and in Kentucky, this year, at least 
1 classroom of every 3 is presided over by a teacher who is being paid 
less than $2,500 for a year of teaching service. 

In Nebraska, a number of small districts employ fewer than four 
teachers each. In 39 different counties, the average salaries of teach- 
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ers in these little districts is less than $2,400 for this current school 
year. 

In the State as a whole there are 3,517 teachers in these 1 to 3 teacher 
districts, and their average salary is $2,452. In 1 county the average 
is $1,823. Outside Nebraska’s 2 largest cities, the average salary of 
high school principals in this year of scientific progress is $4,345. 

Or we might consider the salary situation in New Jersey. Its aver- 
age instructional staff salary this year is $5,330, fourth highest. It 
ranks third among the States in per capita personal income. The New 
Jersey Education Association has recently prepared some figures on 
this current emergency in teachers’ salaries. 

You remember that in the country as a whole, 7 percent of the 
teachers have only emergency certificates. In New Jersey, it is 12 
percent. This comment from the New Jersey report states a problem 
shared with many other States: 

With sharply increased enrollments beginning in junior high schools, sub- 
standard certificates have doubled in 2 years at the secondary level. 

In just another year or 2 the senior high school enrollments will 
bring their sharp increases. 

The New Jersey report also includes a list of the State’s 22 leading 
salary schedules, where the maximum salaries are highest. The median 
of the top maximums, for highest preparation and longest experience 
open to classroom teachers in those 22 schedules is $7,800. And the 
median of the beginning salaries is $4,000. Last September the 
median beginning salary for all school districts in the State was less 
than $3.800. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I wish you had not picked New Jersey. This is very 
embarrassing. 

Dr. Mowrey. I could well have picked West Virginia, Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. THompson. I know you would not do that. 

Dr. Mowrey. Wherever you look, the problem is much the same. 
The schools are underfinanced and understaffed. The miracle is that 
in spite of this chronic neglect of schools, devoted teachers have done 
so much. Although it the past the Congress has refused to provide 
financial support for schools, the schools have been subsidized, but 
by the teachers themselves. 

Teachers have given professional service for which they have not 
received professional salaries. They have kept the schools open and 
functioning even when they were paid less than laboring wages, and 
were not provided with the materials of instruction. 

No one will ever know what the Nation might have accomplished 
by 1957 if the Federal Government had ever accepted its opportunity 
to help provide the schoo] system that the Nation has needed and still 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the testimony of section 1. Ts it your 
desire that questions be asked at this time, or shall we proceed to the 
other second part ? 

Mr. Battery. I guess it would be all right to ask a few questions at 
this point. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am going to yield to my friend from New Jersey, 
because of the example you have given of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Tuompson. This is very excellent testimony, and I would like 
to commend you for it and you, too, Dr. Davis. 

It is precisely the type of testimony which we have needed so badly 
because it is scientific and it is accurate and it is done on a comparative 
basis which is most helpful, especially if some of the members of the 
committee who have thought so little of teachers in the past, that is 
in terms of helping them—they all think highly of them as indi- 
viduals—would read it, I think it would make the way easier for Mr. 
Metcalf’s proposal. 

Unfortunately, there is very important legislation on the floor to- 
day and we are taking this time now because we might be called at 
any moment. I simply want to thank you again for your wonderful 
testimony. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, want to thank 
you for this testimony. I believe that we have here information and 
statistics that even the gentleman from New York will noi be able 
to challenge and question. 

As these hearings go forward, we get more and more information 
as to the need for Federal assistance to not only build schools but to 
pay adequate salaries to relieve our teacher shortage. Everyday when 

sit in another committee on space and astronautics, the question of 
education comes up and the question of educating scientists and en- 
gineers, who are equipped to meet the challenge, comes up and I think 
some of the answers are in these statistics that you have developed 
from New Jersey and they could well be developed, as you say, for 
West Virginia, or Montana, or any other State or most of the 48 
States, where the high-school coach is also teaching science and keep- 
ing a day ahead of his pupils, or the basketball coach, who is a very 
good coach, is teaching mathematics and keeping 1 page ahead in the 
geometry book. 

We are not going to train scientists and we are not going to train 
engineers and we are not going to train economists or sociologists on 
the basis of those temporary certificates. 

We are not going to get people into the teaching profession by 
talking about esprit de corps and contributions to civilization and 
the great service that we are doing without paying them a little 
money, too. 

When these hearings opened, and the statement was made that there 
was nothing wrong with education that money would not cure, I feel 
there is nothing wrong with the teaching profession that a little en- 
couragement in the way of salaries would not cure, too. 

I think that you forcibly demonstrated why some of our ablest 
people are going into other professions, professions that they probably 
would prefer to abandon in favor of teaching if they had an adequate 
savings for teaching. 

I want to compliment you both for it. You are helping to develop 
a strong case for this legislation. Thank you. 

Mr. Batrry. May I remind the witness that time is a major element 
herein and there will be a quorum call, I am sure, in a matter of a few 
minutes. 

Would you make as much speed as possible in the presentation of 
the remainder of your testimony ? 

Dr. Mowrey. The next provision is: How teachers’ salaries should 
be improved. Teachers’ salaries will be at about the right level when 
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the successful and leading citizens of any community will encourage 
their sons and daughters to consider teaching among desirable voca- 
tional choices. 

I would like to emphasize that point. But teaching today offers 
too little in economic returns or professional opportunity to recruit 
the college graduates that we need. I should like to outline for you 
what seem to be the most urgently needed steps in raising the level 
of teachers’ salaries and improving the setting in which teaching 
takes place. 


SALARIES MUST BE RAISED TO PROFESSIONAL LEVELS 


When we look at the salary policies now in effect, it seems clear that 
three definite steps are needed : 

(a) Starting salaries should be higher. 

(6) There should be greater recognition of the value of advanced 
college preparation. 

(c) Advancement should be more rapid and should continue for a 
longer period. And as a result, the average salaries paid should be 
competitive with other professional occupations. 

Starting salaries for teachers should be higher. We estimate that 
the beginning salary for teachers with bachelor’s degrees is about 
$3,800 this year in the median city school district. But there are 
about 45,000 rural districts; we can estimate their starting salaries 
only through the minimum-salary laws that we have in 33 States. 

The median of those State laws would set a minimum of $3,000. 
Perhaps for the country as a whole, the median first-year qualified 
teacher this year is paid about $3,450. A few get as much as $4,500 
and a few get less than $2,000. 

When the college graduate turns to occupations other than teach- 
ing, he has a better financial prospect. The director of placement at 
Northwestern University, Dr. Frank S. Endicott, makes an annual 
study of the employment of college graduates by business and indus- 
try. He reported in December 1957 on salaries being offered to June 
1958 graduates by 223 companies that recruit on college campuses. 
Their average starting salaries run like this: 


Men: 

pees se LES eee eee oe $5, 616 
Accounting... albinos ityiilltisaateanil iain teal Mes cilia AU nian de 4, 992 
I sch eicnsecn cheeses aici a i i Na 4, 896 
I IG sith einen: essen ence natin: tacstmatanas ea ieatebicedan cee 4, 896 
CEOS HATO. 2.5 eb tbe citeeee des Te DF eeelicatahde ipdicinkte te dale 5,148 
Average, ali felde.. + wsiccd.~ accents isa de NB ca ms dina AE wy sks le ~. 6,160 

Women: 
TET ET a ces an sass ns es citn.tb tc dais steiner ean ennsasts seem ine cad $5, 412 
I ee Se eee 5, 052 
I a a cae ee a ee 5, 040 
PION ook en eke oa ape niam petbt emma 4, 332 
Pease tioaentiatieee i a a a a Se . 4,308 
Home economics___......__~- Peery eae APRs ee Re RG ee, Cee 4, 260 
I Cr ian sess carinsin si ccideelcicnsscraearee at te ee en 3, 924 
i etc lia iia i ae ee ee 3, 744 


CHER CHORE. 5 cctticabinccclnesen ae eee ok ee a, cone pa ee eee 3, 900 
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Those figures are for salaries offered. Each year the reports have 
‘shown that the salaries actually paid were higher than the offering 
salaries reported the previous winter. 

We also have some figures from college graduates themselves on the 
amounts of their starting salaries. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collected figures from women college graduates of 
the class of 1955. 

The women employed as teachers ranked sixth among various 
occupational groups of women college graduates. Teachers were 
paid less than chemists; mathematicians and statisticians; nurses; 
home economists; and recreational, religious, and welfare workers. 

Last October the American Chemical Society reported that start- 
ing salaries for 1957 college graduates with bachelor’s degrees were 
at a median amount of $5,220 for chemists and $5,520 for chemical 
engineers. 

Compare such opportunities with beginning salaries of $3,450 in 
teaching, running up to a median of $3,800 in the larger cities and run- 
ning down below $2,000 in some states. 

We know that many experienced teachers are devoted and dedicated 
to teaching, in spite of low salaries. But it takes a good deal of pre- 
liminary dedication for a young person entering college to decide on 
a teaching career when preparation for any one of many other callings 
would start him off at an income 40 to 60 percent higher. 

Teachers’ salaries should give greater recognition to the value of 
college preparation. Outside the field of education itself, a high 
premium is placed on the value of a college education. 

The 1950 census gave evidence on the money value of college train- 
ing; this is of special significance for teachers. Exhibit G gives the 
details. The census included distributions of annual median income 
received according to years of school completed. All types of income 
and all income recipients were included. Medians based on the census 
distribution show that persons who had completed 4 years of college 
received 86 percent higher income than all income recipients. For 
men with 4 years of college the difference was 81 percent; for women, 
125 percent. 

Only 6.1 percent of the men and only 5.8 percent of the women had 
completed 4 years of college. It must be remembered that a large 
majority of the Nation’s teachers were included among the college 
graduates. Without the teachers the median income shown for the 
college people would have been much higher. 

A study of teacher preparation, made in 1956 by the NEA research 
division, showed that the median teacher then in the profession had 
completed 4.7 years of college study. More than three-fourths had 
completed 4 or more years of college study. More than a third had 
completed 5 or more years. 

A large majority of new teachers are holders of bachelor’s degrees 
when appointed. This has long been true of high-school teachers, 
and about 70 percent of the new elementary-school teachers are also 
college graduates. Thirty-five States now require college graduation 
for an elementary-school certificate. ' 

Boards of educations are going to find it necessary to recognize the 
value of a college degree in the same way that the general economy 
of this country recognizes it. Also, they will have to give greater 
recognition to the value of advaced degrees. 
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Already industrial employers are giving greater salary recognition 
for advanced degrees than school boards have done. School salary 
schedules usually provide a small salary differential for teachers 
with master’s degrees. 

In this year’s schedules in cities over 30,000 in population, the 
median starting salary is about 6 percent higher for those with mas- 
ter’s degrees than for those with bachelor’s degrees. 

Less than a third recognize the doctor’s degree; the median differ- 
ential for those that do is about 18 percent higher than the salary paid 
to the beginner with only a bachelor’s degree. The differentials are 
higher in industry. 

he engineers’ joint council reported on starting salaries received 
by engineering graduates in 1956. Salaries were shown for several 
different groups; the trend seemed to be about 18 percent above the 
bachelor’s degree level for the master’s degree, and about 65 percent 
for the new Ph. D. graduates. 

The American Chemical Society found that its inexperienced chem- 
ists who graduated in 1957 with the master’s degree received 11.1 
percent more than those with bachelor’s degrees. And those with 
doctorates received 49.4 percent above the bachelor’s. For chemical 
engineers the figures were similar. 

r. Endicott reported that a large number of the companies coop- 
erating in his study paid a salary differential for the master’s degree. 
Here are the figures on salaries offered to men graduates in the June 
1958 classes: 











Bachelor’s degrees | Master’s degrees | Percent 

aati ae oat a i a _} higher for 

| | master’s 

| Number of | Median Numberof| Median degree 

com panies salary companies salary 
NI occ cleeee 162 $5, 616 | 138 $6, 060 7.9 
I ie ics. inticdctdeduiidwndahabovwh | 120 4, 992 | 96 5, 484 10.0 
WN a eseidnnncpivantvlowncougpetehnctoven 107 4, 944 | 80 | 5, 340 8.0 
CN TANOEE., .. .¢ secede cenakbeeceagaune 110 | 4, 896 | 9.1 


5, 340 | 


! | | 


a 


A citizens advisory committee on salaries in Winnetka, Ill., has 
recently reported on salaries paid to inexperienced college graduates 
in September 1957 by 20 major Chicago corporations, as compared 
with Winnetka public school salaries. Here are the figures: 


Average annual starting salaries 





Master Doctorate 
Corporations Bachelor | 
Percent | Percent 
Amount above Amount | above 
| B.A. | A 
wean tatehcmathda wit Gciceatinssoneaae Basta, =a Ee 
| 
Accounting a lt ee bas $4, 956 $5, 353 | gal... l. 
General business eat 4, 908 5, 400 | 10.0 |... ealen at 
Enginecring }, 328 5, 856 9.9 | $8, 160 53. 2 
Industrial relations 5, 004 5, 460 OB ice A Je ees. 
Sales... 4, 836 | 5, 220 7.9 |. . 
Science. ae as 5, 232 | 5, 808 11.0 | , 944 51.8 
Average, all fields Chis oo Reed 5, 044 | 5, 516 9.4 | 8, 052 59. 6 
Winnetka teacher_-_._......_-- 3, 900 4, 200 7.7) 4, 400 12.8 
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Whereas the corporations added an average of 9.4 percent for a 
master’s degree and more than 50 percent for a doctor’s degree, the 
school added only 7.7 percent for the master’s, only 12.8 for a doc- 
torate. 

Thus it is clear that the product of education is valuable to em- 
ployers in business and industry. The same principle should apply 
even more to the compensation of teachers. 

Starting salaries for teachers are low, and the initial differences 
recognizing advanced preparation are low. An even more serious 
problem is the low ceiling on maximum salaries open to teachers. 

Salary advances should be larger and should reach a higher maxi- 
mum. ‘The typical salary schedule for teachers in a large urban school 
district requires about 12 annual salary steps to reach the maximum 
salary for the bachelor’s degree. 

This B. A. maximum salary, reached after 12 years, is about 50 per- 
cent higher than the minimum. Of course, there are wide variations 
above and below these averages. Many schedules give much less 
recognition for experience. Several additional steps may be possible 
if additional study is completed, leading to an ultimate maximum 
about 65 percent. above the B. A. minimum. 

In business and industry, increases are at a higher rate and continue 
longer. This is well illustrated by another example adapted from the 
Winnetka report. It compares certain steps on the Winnetka teach- 
ers’ salary schedule with the average annual salaries, at various ex- 
perience levels, paid to college graduates employed in 6 fields of work 
by 20 major Chicago corporations, as follows: 








| 
Major Chicago Finnetka school salary schedule 
corporations 
\- oa i 
Amount Percent above begin 
Years of servic | Amount | Percent | ning salary 
| (average | above be- a 
for6 | ginning 
fields) | salary Lowest | Highest | 
| | salary salary | Lowest | Highest 
class class | 
' 
Waiee sik 06 ON 1. csc..:-.:. $3, 900 | $4, 400 |.....- i aes 
a aie 5, 872 16.4 4, 200 | 4,900 | 7.7 | 11.4 
5 years____- eteies : 7, 46.7 | 4, 650 5, 600 | 19. 2 | 27.3 
oe acta 9, 336 | 85. 1 5, 400 | 6, 400 38.5 | 45.5 
5 |B apnea adie elite 10, 480 | 107.8 5, 700 6, 700 46. 2 | 52.3 
3 | 6, 700 46. 2 | 52.3 
' 


GOs ie 11, 730 | 132. 6 5, 700 | 


Similar information for a larger sample has been reported by Dr. 
Endicott. He showed that employed college graduates who in the 
autumn of 1956 had been out of college 10 years had average salaries 
that compared as follows with the starting salaries of the 1 956 gradu- 


ates: Percent higher 


laa eet ioc «linea bi Faucbca aes 78.3 
cscs hi dlinbomnendreetinblini ph Ave vemrei eit iythicnmnensschesnunenenen manninense av wnamesinaiven unenisietnae 109. 1 
Te eelininiannepaginnn secede ne ase Ra cine te: sce acastr dail ss poeeoiek ee 123. 2 
General business__-_-------~- Senile cebatet nach eePhegis ene eo vseceace haw ecb ws aereenmsieaennl .__ 105.9 


In public schools, maximum salaries have not increased in recent 
years as rapidly as minimum salaries. Many years ago the recommen- 
dation was made by a committee of the NEA that the maximum 
salary in a teachers’ salary schedule should be at least twice the mini- 
mum. 
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This modest standard for recognizing professional maturity in serv- 
ice has never been met. On the contrary the practice too often has 
been to give flat across-the-board raises. These increases being the 
minimum high enough to recruit new teachers to fill vacant class- 
rooms—and they use up all the available money. 

Every across-the-board raise adds less percentagewise, to the top 
salaries than to the minimum salaries, and thus cuts down the incentive 
to stay in the school system. 

Until the present trend is changed, teachers will receive less and 
less encouragement to remain in service. Such a salary policy seems 
designed to recruit the short-time worker who thinks of teaching only 
as a preliminary step to some other vocation. 

Every effort should be made to establish schedules in which the 
maximum salary at least doubles the minimum. The maximum salary 
for extended experience and advanced preparation should be at least 
120 to 130 percent higher than the starting salary with minimum 
preparation. 

Annual service increments in the early years should be large enough 
to bring the teacher within 8 to 10 years to a salary that would nearly 
double the starting minimum. Later increments might come at longer 
intervals so as to avoid a long plateau of service with no further salary 
incentive. 

Many schedules already provide extended-service increments of this 
type, but they start from too low a basic maximum. 

The average salary should be at a professional level. To bring 
salaries of teachers to a professional level will require a national aver- 
age for teachers at least 50 to 60 percent above the average earnings of 
wage-or-salary workers’in the population as a whole. 

The 50 to 60 percent figure comes from a conservative interpretation 
of the available figures on earnings in a variety of professional occupa- 
tions. 

It does not approach the income levels of independent practitioners 
such as physicians and others who have an exceptionally long period 
of intensive preparatory study, and who work independently, without 
the protection of a regular salary or other employment benefits. 

Mr. Bartey. Would you want to venture the assertion that your 
salary is about on a level with the dental technician that works in a 
dentist office, Dr. Mowrey ? 

Dr. Mowrey. It might be slightly less than that, Mr. Bailey. 

It seems amply justified as a conservative professional basis for the 
salaries of teachers who work for the usual school year; those whose 
services extend through a full calendar year should be paid propor- 
tionately more. 

Further study and analysis are required of this proposed concept 
of defining a professional salary level in terms of incomes received 
by ee in certain other professional occupations. The idea seems 

ogical. 

The application of the concept to the development of local salary 
schedules would raise many problems but they shoyld not be insoluble. 
It should be emphasized that to maintain a professional national aver- 
age for all teachers, many communities would inevitably establish 
schedules that would provide much higher averages. Local standards 
and economic levels would be operative as at present. 
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As an immediate goal, therefore, we may think of a 50-percent dif- 
ferential above the average earnings of all wage-or-salary workers as 
a reasonable and indeed conservative start toward professional salary 
levels for teachers. 


A BETTER SETTING FOR TEACHING SHOULD BE PROVIDED 


This discussion today has dealt with inadequate salaries for teach- 
ers as one basic cause of the teaching shortage and of other problems 
in the public schools. Yesterday’s testimony emphasized the need for 
more school classrooms. 

However, we can raise salaries and erect new buildings, and we will 
still find it hard to staff the schools unless certain other improvements 
are made. I will mention three of them; each one will cost a good 
deal of money. 

Provide needed supervisory and professional assistance. Adequate 
staff has never been provided for giving creative supervisory help to 
teachers. Too few people are available and their salaries have been 
too low. 

Teachers welcome helpful supervision; new teachers in particular 
should have special guidance. In one study of why teachers leave 
the profession, the reason that ranked next after inadequate salary 
was the lack of helpful supervision. 

Supervision can provide stimulation that will help a good teacher 
to do better ; it helps a teacher to build upon success. Work is needed 
also in the review and improvement of the school curriculum. 

In order to do their best work with their pupils, teachers need the 
help of a number of other professional workers, counselors, librarians, 
and audiovisual experts, in particular. Such workers can help teach- 
ers to understand the problems which may be handicapping students. 
They can provide teachers with the variety of books and other mate- 
rials needed to help each pupil develop most effectively his special 
talents. 

PROVIDE ADDITIONAL TEACHING POSITIONS 


Another cause of the growing teacher shortage is the burden upon 
teachers of sheer numbers of pupils. Because of sparse population 
and small schools in some parts of the country, the current ratios 
of 1 elementary-school teacher to each 30.5 pupils and 1 high-school 
teacher to each 21.1 pupils gives a most misleading picture of class 
size. 

In 1953-54 we still had 42,825 one-teacher schools, and many of them 
enrolled only a handful of pupils. 

In districts of 2,500 population and over, there are usually enough 
children to organize classes of reasonable size. In fact, one is tempted 
to say that they have enough children to organize classes of unrea- 
sonable size, since that is what many districts have done. 


THE PRESENT RATIOS SHOULD BE REDUCED 


There is general agr eement among those who know the problems of 
elementary -school teaching that a class of 30 is too large, and that a 
normal class size of not more than 25 is a desirable objective. But at 
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this very time, in the urban school systems of this country, more than 
half of ~ the elementary-school children are in classes of more than 
30 pupils. 

That means 6,798,000 children each one in a class so large that the 
teacher cannot give the personal attention that the pupil needs. 

Also, over half a million of these pupils are in classes that enroll 
more than 40 pupils each. Just by using arithmetic, and disregarding 
the practical problems of location and distribution, we figure that it 
would take 31,230 additional teachers right now to reduce class size 
in urban elementary schools to a maximum of 30 pupils. It would 
take 93,560 more teachers and classrooms than now employed if the 
maximum Class size were to be cut to 25 pupils. 

In addition to needing more teachers to cut down class size in the 
regular grades, we need more teachers and classes for the seriously 
handicapped pupils who are not able to work effectively in normal 
class situations, Also, there is a need in elementary schools for 
remedial teachers, and teachers of special subjects. 

In the high schools the problem is one of total numbers of pupils 
taught as well as class size. High-school teachers who reported in a 
recent NEA study were teaching an average of 130 pupils in their 
classes. The figures were larger in urban schools, smaller in rural 
schools. 

A few school systems are experimenting with greater use of the 
summer school by providing a general program of enrichment and 
acceleration, as well as remedial work. 

An all-year pattern of employment is used, in which both teachers 
and pupils may participate on an optional basis. The teachers on 
all-year service teach in the summer school, work on curriculum revi- 
sion and other professional research and study problems, and on a 
rotating basis, perhaps one summer in 3 or 4, they may pursue ad- 
vanced professional study. 

The pupils who iene the summer school may do makeup work or 
take courses for which time is lacking in the regular school year. The 
gifted may pursue special studies under professional guidance. The 
student expecting to go to college may enrich his preparation and 
perhaps complete advance credits. 

This type of program is definitely not a way of saving money. It 
is a way of making constructive use of the school plant and the pro- 
fessional talents of the teaching staff. Teachers who take part in 
such plans should be paid for the added period of time at the same 
rate as in the regular school year. i 

At present, 2 out of every 3 men teachers work at summer jobs, 
and oak 1 out of every 8 women teachers do likewise. Unless 
their work is in the field of education, or in jobs related directly to 
their teaching fields, they are in effect wasting their teaching skills. 

An extension of this kind of experiment would contribute toward 
meeting several needs in American education. There is constant pres- 
sure for restudy and development of the curriculum. There is the 
urge for enrichment of study for the gifted, and for diversified studies 
for all. The sum total of what is needed to be learned seems to grow 
larger each year. The expanded summer program would help to 
meet these growing demands in a flexible and individualized way. 


26967—58——14 
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Proceeding to the third part of the testimony, what Federal assist- 
ance will mean for teachers’ salaries, we feel tempted at this point 
to say that Federal support is the only a for a major breakthrough 
toward improving teachers’ salaries. I have said that teachers’ sal- 
aries should be increased 50 percent, at least over the next 4-year 

riod. 

'iereme recognizes that low salaries for teachers, with all the 
attendant problems in recruiting, in teacher turnover, in maintenance 
of high standards, are blocking many needed improvements in edu- 
cation. 

By tremendous effort, State and local school authorities have 
brought the schools to their present level of support and, during the 
past few years, have been providing an average 6-percent increase 
each year in teachers’ salaries. This increase must be accelerated if 
the schools are to succeed in recruiting the teachers they must have. 

To increase salaries significantly, however, without also improving 
the conditions surrounding teaching, would be almost self-defeating. 
You will recall what was said earlier about the need for reducing the 
number of oversize classes and of providing additional personnel. 

These steps are essential if you expect professional teachers to do 
a professional job. We are asking too much of today’s schools to 
continue to leave them as understaffed as at present. 

In the following pages we have some projections of possible im- 
provements in salaries and in personnel ratios. 


SALARIES 


With economic conditions uncertain, we are unable to make pre- 
dictions, but we can make rough projections, carrying recent trends 
forward. On these bases, the average earnings of all wage-or-salary 
workers and of teachers would advance for the next 4 years as follows: 


Projection 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


| 1957-58 | 1958-59 


| 


| 
s 
A. Average earnings on wages or salaries, assuming | 





increase at 4 percent a year..----...-.---- ~2 $4, 302 $4,474 | $4,653 $4, 839 $5, 033 
B. Average salary, teachers, assuming increase at 
dn a isn) 5 i Sei hk Lise 405 4, 650 4, 929 5, 225 5, 539 5, 871 


| | 


Many will say that these estimates are too optimistic and that State 
and local revenues cannot maintain this continued increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries in view of the continued growth of the school enrollment. 

If the gross national product can continue the rate of growth that 
has been projected earlier, however, it would seem possible for State 
and local effort to produce the projected slight upward trend in the 
relative level of teachers’ average salaries. 

Earlier exhibits and discussion have referred to the current 6-per- 
cent relative advantage of the average teacher’s salary over that of 
the average wage-or-salary worker’s, based on figures for the calendar 
year 1957. 

When the average wage-or-salary worker’s earnings are projected 
forward to correspond to the months of the 1957-58 school year, the 
teaching salary is seen to be 8 percent higher. 
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At the relative rates of progress shown in projection B, it would 
take nearly 20 years to advance teachers’ salaries to something ap- 
proximating a professional level. 

Let us look at what the average salary of teachers might be if in 
4 years we were able to advance them to an average salary 50 percent 
higher than the average wage-or-salary worker, which would be sub- 
stantial progress toward a professional level of remuneration: 


Projection 








| | 
| 1957-58 | 1958-59 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 
| | ino. 
Average salary of teachers, assuming a ratio of | | 

1.6 to average earnings of ail wage or salary | 
workers, reached from present level in four | | 

ORE HDB i copccicncaneclinaeasene $4,650 | $5, 375 $6,100 | $6, 825 $7, 550 
| 











As discussed earlier, the proposed 50-percent differential is a con- 
servative figure in view of the ratios of remuneration for professional 
workers reported in earlier discussion and in exhibits E, F, and G. 
It is proposed only as an approach to a professional level and as a 
basis for further study and analysis. 


PERSONNEL 


The staggering load of new enrollments to be received by the public 
schools in the next few years is not realized by the American public. 
Basing the figures on the children already born, we know that the 
33.5 million pupils of 1957-58 will grow to not less than 38.1 million 
in 1961-62. 

To provide teachers for them at the present high ratios of one 
teacher to 30.5 elementary-school pupils, one teacher to each 21.1 
secondary-school pupils, and 14 teachers to each principal, supervisor, 
or other worker will raise the total number of teachers from 1,329,600 
in 1957-58 to 1,520,700 in 1961-62. This calls for a minimum increase 
of some 190,000 teaching positions, or 14.4 percent, merely to maintain 
the present ratios of pupils to teachers. 

But we know that the present personnel ratios are too high. There 
should be fewer pupils per teacher so that there may be enough people 
to do the work that the school should do. The Nation rightfully 
expects much of its educational system, but it cannot rightfully expect 
the system to produce the desired results without an adequate staff, 
adequate in standards and remuneration and also in numbers to dis- 
charge the tasks required. 

Projections have been made of what it would require in numbers of 
teachers to move in a 4-year period to improved personnel ratios as 
follows: 1 teacher to each 25 mene Sem pupils; 1 teacher to 
each 20 secondary-school pupils; 10 teachers to each principal, super- 
visor, or other professional worker. 

On that basis, the number needed in 1961-62 would be not 1,520,700 
but 1,803,700. That would call for about 475,000 more teaching posi- 
tions than at present. 
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The two projections of needed personnel may be summarized as 
follows: 
Projection 


{Number of teachers; in thousands] 


| 


1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 1961-62 

















ation of existing personnel ratios (teacher to 
pupil ratios—elementary, 1:30.5; secondary, 
1:21.1. Teacher to other professional-personnel 





1,329.6 | 1,383.4 | 1,436.6} 1,478.6 1, 520.7 


| 
| 
D. Number of teachers required, assuming continu- | | 


ments in personnel ratios reached from present 
level to 4 equal steps (teacher to pupil ratios— 
elementary, 1:25: secondary, 1:20. Teacher to 


other professional-personnel ratio, 1:10)___.___- 1,329.6 | 1,448.1 1, 556.6 | 1, 685.1 1, 803. 7 











Serious questions may arise as to where the teachers will come from, 
even to maintain the present large ratios of pupils to teachers. This 
year’s graduating classes are expected to provide about 85,000 new 
teachers. It is estimated that 95,000 are needed for replacements of 
those who drop out of teaching. 

The source of supply for the remaining thousands of teachers will 
be (a) former teachers who have been homemakers for several years 
and now wish to return to teaching; (0) other former teachers now 
in other occupations; (c) workers in other occupations who originally 
prepared for teaching and have now decided to enter teaching for the 
first time; and (d) college graduates who did not prepare for teaching 
originally but who are now interested in becoming teachers. For the 
latter group some further specific preparation and internship in 
teaching are required. 

It is extremely doubtful that enough qualified teachers can be re- 
cruited from all these sources combined, by merely continuing the 
current slow inching upward of teachers’ salaries, shown in salary 
projection B. Unqualified persons will have to be appointed if the 
schools are to keep open. 

If salary projection C were used, however, the whole picture would 
change. The pirating of qualified teachers from the classrooms by 
industry could be resisted and perhaps even countered by recruiting 
teachers back from industry. 

No longer would 90,000 to 100,000 teachers be lost from teaching 
annually. The losses would be reduced and effective recruiting 
among the hundreds of thousands of qualified ex-teachers could be 
undertaken. And there are also hundreds of thousands of college 
graduates, either partially or fully prepared for teaching careers, 
who might be drawn into the profession if it were given financial 


prestige. 
WHAT IT COSTS TO GROW 


When we multiply projected salaries by projected staff require- 
ments, the product in dollars seems enormous. The most conservative 
approach is to multiply salaries in projection B, which merely con- 
tinues the present low rates of annual increase, by the number of 
teachers shown in projection D, wisich merely provides for maintain- 
ing the present high pupil-teacher ratios. These are the figures: 
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Projection 
{Unadjusted dollars; in billions] 


| 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 


—_—_—_—_-_-_ oo OO ee er 
F. Salary expenditures, assuming present rate of in- 
crease in average salary and present personnel 
QNRIOO suite adds do diecsdbbibedisdadcasstadbddnnos 6. 183 6. 819 7. 506 8. 190 





The increase is 44 percent for the next 4 years. As well as we can 
tell from available figures, the increase in the 4 years that are ending 
with 1957-58 has been about 47 percent. 

Expenditures for teachers’ salsiaad through the years have averaged 
between 60 and 70 percent of the total current expenses of the schools, 
excluding interest and capital outlay. 

An increase in teachers’ salaries is accompanied by similar increases 
in all costs for servicing the schools. 

Whether State and local districts can maintain almost as high a rate 
of increase in schoo] expenditures in the next 4 years as they have in 
the past 4 is certainly open to question. However, if antirecession 
measures prove effective, if production resumes its normal growth, and 
if State and local tax levies are further increased, another 44 percent 
advance in school expenditures from State and local funds may be 
‘possible. 

But such an increase would mean no progress toward meeting the 
overwhelming problem of tooling up the public schools to meet the 
current demands of national progress, some might say the demands of 
national survival. 

Let us look at what it would cost to bring about improvement in 
staff salaries. What would it cost to raise teachers’ salaries toward a 
professional level by bringing them to a 1.5 salary ratio as compared 
with the average wage or salary worker, without improving personnel 
ratios? Here are the figures: 


Projection 


[Unadjusted dollars; in billions] 























' 

QG,. Salary expenditures, assuming a 1.5 salary ratio 
as compared with the average wage-or-salary 
worker, reached in 4 equal steps, and no im- | 
provement in personnel ratios (projection C | | 
WD Disb wank bacate dhids bo ndiegnonuddbblbnaded 6. 183 7. 436 | 8. 763 10. 091 11. 481 








The increase to $11.481 billion would call for an 86-percent increase 
in salary expenditures. The amount seems large, but the proposal on 
which it rests is eminently reasonable, as far as it goes. 

It would place teaching in a competitive position with a number 
of other professional callings. It would make it possible to recruit 
the people needed for staffing schools on the minimum projection of 
need, but it would leave classes too small and many teachers would 
lack the professional leadership and assistance which is essential. 

Recruitment would still be difficult unless teaching conditions were 
improved. We could calculate the cost of improving personnel ratios 
without improving salary averages, but it would have little meaning, 
as there would be no prospect of recruiting the needed teachers if 
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salaries were not improved. To provide salary increases and also a 
measure of improvement in personnel ratios would produce salary 
expenditures on this order: 

Projection 








| 
H. Salary expenditures, assuming a 1.5 salary ratio | | 
as compared with the average wage-or-salary | | | 
worker, reached in 4 equal steps, and improve- | | 
ment in personnel ratios to 1:25, 1:20, and 10:1 | | 
CRORE SF GEIS BE) icc ctiesinenccnscenue- 6. 183 7. 784 9. 557 11. 502 Lt. ols 





We see that to make a really significant approach in the next 4 years 
toward getting the schools on a basis of efficient operation, such as we 
demand and pay for in industrial production, would more than double 
school expenditures. 

An increase of 120 percent, to an expenditure of $13,618 million 
for teachers’ salaries alone, is indicated. It is not impossible. It is 
only difficult, and with Federal support substantial progress could be 
made toward proving the needed increase. 

On the assumption, admittedly optimistic, that State and local 
school authorities would continue their present levels of school sup- 
port, shown in projection F, the additional amounts needed to finance 
projections G and H are shown below: 


Projection 


[Unadjusted dollars; in billions} 





1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 








F. Maintaining the status quo. ---_.......--.---.-- 6. 183 6.819 7. 506 8. 190 | 3. 928 
G-a. Additional beyond projection F to provide 


projection G, thus improving salaries but not | 
Eo eawiineeuloowens . 617 1.237 | 1. 901 2. 653 
H-a. Additional beyond projection F to provide | | | 
projection H, thus improving both salaries | | | | 
Seer | 3312) 4. 690 
| 


RR TIN Sait bare asec newer tnwrneana ssl - 965 | 2.051 
| i 


Without increases such as these, the schools can do no more than 
continue as at present. School administrators and school boards are 
past masters at stretching every dollar to its limit. They can con- 
tinue to make do, after a fashion, without the personnel and the ma- 
terials of instruction required to met the needs of 20th century 
America. 

They will try their best, as always, to do the impossible. But when 
schools work under these conditions, no citizen leaves himself the 
right to criticize the schools for their shortcomings. 

The schools instead deserve unstinted praise for the miracles they 
have performed year after year, largely through the devoted service 
of teachers who give professional service on a wage scale scarcely 
that of clerical workers. 


SUPPORT FROM FEDERAL FUNDS 


The Metcalf bill does not restrict the States and localities in the 
apportionment of funds between salaries and the other purposes for 
which the funds might be used. In order to project the possible 
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use of the Federal funds for salaries, it is assumed for illustration 
that an average of 65 percent might be used for that purpose. 

This is the present relative proportion for salaries when State and 
local expenditures for teachers’ salaries and for school construction 
and basic equipment are totaled. 

Some States might use much more, others much less. 

On the 65-percent assumption, however, we would see that Metcalf 
bill funds might be related as follows to the projections already given: 


Projection 
Raton dollars; in billions) 





an ix 
ja 957-58 | 1958-59 0 | 1 1959-60 wo | 1960-61 | 1961-62 
1 
} } 

j 

















| 
I. 65 percent of Metcalf funds -.-- Soapteanel $1.404 | $2. 158 $2. 918 
G-b. As a percent of the additional amount needed | 
to realize projection G, thus improving salaries but | 
not personne! ratios — De edenntids 
H-b. As a percent of the additional amount needed | i 
to realize projection H, thus improving both sal- | | 
aries and personnel ratios 2 ES St Es eB. eS oe | 70.1 | 68.5 | 65. 2 62.2 


| 


$0. 676 


| 
-| 109.6} 12.7!/ 113.5 114.3 





We cannot overemphasize the idea that the States will use the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf in the ways that seem most appropriate to them. But on 
the assumptions stated above, it appears that Metcalf bill funds would 
provide enough to finance the proposed raising of teachers’ salaries 
toward professional levels. 

It would come within about two-thirds of being enough both to raise 
the salaries as indicated and also to reduce personnel ratios. 

These improvements would go far toward making it possible for 
the schools to provide a high grade of professional service to the youth 
of America. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


Exuisit A.—Teachers’ average salaries compared with earnings and income of 
all workers, 1929 through 1957 


[Dollars paid] 















































Teachers’ | All persons} Personal | Teachers’ | All persons} Personal 
average | working for| income per || average | working for | income for 
Year salary on wages or employed Year Salary on | wagesor | employed 
calendar- | salaries— | member of calendar- | salaries— | member of 
year basis average the labor year basis average the labor 
earnings force l| earnings force 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
$1, 400 $1, 405 $1,790 || 1944.......... $1, 765 $2, 108 $2, 541 
1, 425 1, 368 ROGER IP Bets. nccces 1, 900 | 2, 189 2, 671 
1, 430 1, 275 1, 540 || 1946.........- 2, 080 | 2, 356 3,040 
1, 385 1, 120 S == 2, 380 | 2, 589 3, 204 
1, 285 1, 048 1,210 || 1948......... 2,710 | 2, 793 3,440 
1, 235 1, 091 1,302 || 1049.......... 2, 900 | 2, 850 3, 437 
1, 255 1, 137 | 1, 416 il ° 3, 050 3, 008 3, 694 
1, 300 1, 184 1, 532 3, 235 3, 247 3, 993 
1, 345 1, 258 1, 586 3, 485 | 3, 431 | 4, 197 
1, 385 1, 230 1, 538 | 3, 615 | 3, 581 4, 349 
1, 420 1, 264 1, 580 || 3, 810 | 3, 660 | 4, 450 
1, 450 1, 300 | 1, 642 | 4,012 | 3, 831 | 4, 619 
1, 480 | 1, 443 | 1, 858 || 4, 207 4, 021 | 4,819 
1, 540 | 1, 709 | 2,145 | 4, 450 | 4,190 | 5, 058 
1, 640 | 1,951 | 2, 390 | 





} 
i | | i] | 





Sources: Col. 2 calculated from U. 8, Office of Education and NEA research division figures. ‘Teachers 
include all instructional personnel. 

Col. 3from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income: 1954, table 27, 
Survey of Current Business, July 1957, p. 20; February 1958, p. 17. 

Col. 4 calculated by N EA research division on basis of personal income (Survey of Current Business, 
July 1957, p. 10-11) and labor force (Statistical Abstract, 1957, p. 197, and census releases p. 57, No. 174-184). 
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Exursit B.—Average annual earnings of certain occupational groups, 
1929 through 1957 


[Dollars paid] 

















| Civilian Nonsalaried professional 
Railroad | Railroad | Employees! employees practitioners 
Year clerks j| conductors| in manu- | of Federal 
facturing | Govern- 
ment Dentists Lawyers | Physicians 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) 

RS ee | $1, 535 $2, 977 | $1, 543 $1, 933 | $4, 267 $5, 534 $5, 224 
RPS 1, 532 2, 893 1, 488 1, 768 4, 020 5, 194 4, 870 
Pi ncuhbbuaewmelte 1, 517 2, 818 1, 369 1, 895 3, 422 5, 090 4,178 
ati tie ecsnenneena 1, 378 2, 535 | 1, 150 1, 824 | 2, 479 | 4, 156 | 3, 178 
BRB aii. tncans! 1, 350 2, 539 | 1, O8¢ 1, 673 2, 188 3, 868 | 2, 948 
Dati cmndine mia 1, 405 2, 594 | 1, 153 . vas 1 2, 391 4,218 | 3, 382 
ii calie die weston tea | 1, 538 2, 847 1, 216 1, 759 | 2, 485 | 4,272 3, 695 
teenie iene 1, 573 | 2, 984 1, 287 1, 896 | 2, 726 4, 394 | 4, 204 
Mimeniiacienbbese 1, 619 2, 995 1, 376 1, 797 | 2, 883 4, 483 4, 285 
itl 2, | 1, 690 3, 089 1, 296 1, 832 2, 870 4, 273 | 4, 093 
ic ns cbdindithtne| 1, 703 3, 147 | 1, 363 1, 843 | 3, 096 4, 391 | 4, 229 
Sek, ae 1,711 3, 183 | 1, 894 3,314 4, 507 4, 441 
SS Se 1, 809 3, 405 1, 970 3, 782 4, 794 | 5, 047 
tg ee | 2,018 | 3, 833 2, 226 4, 625 | 5, 527 | 6, 735 
Nie liaiadstinints | 2, 277 | 4, 006 | 2, 628 | 5, 715 5, 945 | 8, 370 
ecco 2, 359 4, 297 | 2, 677 6, 649 6, 504 | 9, 802 
et 35 cck xe 2, 365 4, 253 | j 2, 646 | 6, 922 6, 861 | 10, 975 
I licclint ese stiens) 2, 765 4,731 | 2, 2, 736 6, 381 | 6, 951 10, 202 
TNS tincicn cect 2, 869 | 4, 856 | 2, 793 3, 074 | 6, 610 7, 437 10, 726 
(Sarat | 3, 191 | 5, 382 | 3, 040 | 3, 168 | 7,039 8, 003 | 11, 327 
Satis cep Seaiaenenemitils 3, 321 5, 591 3, 092 3, 362 7, 146 7,971 | 11, 744 
ae | 3, 380 5, 826 | 3, 300 3, 504 | 7, 436 8, 349 | 12, 324 
I ren sistas | 3, 729 6, 233 | 3, 612 3, 778 7, 820 8, 855 13, 432 
iteniabiadecad | 3, 912 | 6, 511 | 3, 833 |  banchiiamsinacn SED lnnoddddadand 
aha etiten ten mire 3, 984 | 6, 629 | 4, 049 Of, Mee ers Bae 21d... 
arg ae 4, 047 | 6, 903 4.116 et a BS benecuct- 
eee ae 4, 157 7, 254 | 4,351 | OOS Lddsdivicela dl nkudocdewscte St . 
See 4, 517 7, 794 4, 582 Gal ddan bcrtdeien Gneee gnenet bs paneled 
ee, 4,778 | 8, 257 | 4, 781 Se are Pee daeds teegs-aiie meat eceerersenesttes at 


Sources: Cols. 2 and 3 from the Association of American Railroads. 

Cols. 4 and 5 from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income: 1954, 
table 27. Survey of Current Business, July 1957, p. 20; February 1958, p. 13. 

Cols. 6, 7, and 8 from Survey of Current Business, August 1949, p, 18; January 1950, p. 8-16; July 1951, 
p. 11; July 1952, p. 5-7; December 1956, p. 26-36. 


Exuripit C.—Teachers’ average salaries compared with earnings and income of all 
workers, 1929 through 1957 


[Average earnings of all wage-and-salary workers= 100] 


| | | | 

' , > ' mn > i om 

i | Teachers’ | Personal | Teachers Personal 
All persons average income for | All persons average income for 


| 





Year | working for salary on employed Year | working for | salaryon | employed 
wages or calendar- | members of |} Wwagesor | calendar members of 
salaries | year basis | the labor salaries | year basis the labor 
| | | force | force 
a | (2) (3) (4) | @) (2) | (3) | (4) 

1929____| 100 99.6 | 127, 1944___. 100 83.7 | 120. 5 
1930_.__| 100 | 104.2 | 122.9 || 1945...- 100 86.8 | 122.0 
1931___. 100 112.2 120.8 || 1946_-- 100 88.3 129. 0 
1932____| 100 | 123.7 114.2 1947 100 91.9 123.8 
1933_..- 100 122.6 | 115.5 || 1948__-- 100 97.0 123, 2 
1934... 100 | 113.2 119.3 || 1949 100 101.8 120. 6 
1935__._| 100 | 110. 4 | 124.5 || 1950--- 100 | 101.4 122. 8 
1936... 100 109. 8 129. 4 1951 | 100 99.6 123.0 
1937___.| 100 106. 9 126, 1 1952. 100 101.6 122. 3 
1938__..; 100 | 112.6 | 125.0 || 1953_...| 100 | 100.9 | 121.4 
1939____! 100 112.3 | 125. 0 1954 | 100 | 104. 1 121.6 
1940_._.| 100 | 111.5 | 126.3 |} 1955_.__| 100 104.7 | 120. 6 
1941....| 100 102. 6 128.8 1956, 100 104. 6 | 119.8 
1942_._. 100 90.1 | 125.5 || 1957 100 | 106. 2 | 120. 7 
1943__._} 100 | 84.1 | 122.5 | | 





Source: Calculated by the NEA research division from the figures in exhibit A. 
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Exutsit D,—Average annual earnings of certain occupational groups, 
1929 through 1957 


[As percents of earnings of all wage and salary workers] 





All per- 
sons 

Year working 

for wages 

or salaries 

(1) (2) 

Mwswescxtes joacez 100 
atime beset 100 
GES och cn dues haeene 100 
Be sdtincdntatccken 100 
Ae RO ae 100 
WUT a cicle dhgaadhninated 100 
Pee soc cneekaktnen 100 

Sn cocoa cktdace 100 | 
DG -hcoksascetned on 100 
hinds cacwcat stitial 100 
Seiidsscccncant andl 100 
Sn oen.ccscnst aaa 100 
Diniscsoduekoeabiine 100 
Se 6auesecu os 100 
Wiss scm edkee sbalibiates 100 
Ss sicnttatseebinnas 100 
Wag accacece sh tides 100 
We itictcndnceed deal 100 

Si ion aide oak bn cise 100 | 
pa ee 100 
Sa cnenccaknl ciate 100 
io omnes bekeas 100 
Tis sxe S no adbbdie 100 
Ves ccrendassbaditcd 100 
a cateanicsvonkons 100 
Be ctecnetenediliind 100 
PEs nacre mod dine! 100 
SC cnGulinnandincta 100 
PET oiedivadannkeoatea 100 








Railroad 
clerks 


eee 
~ & 

rs 
ow Ae 


~ 
= 
NP PDO RAS 
AA WOD RAN DROOWH SOR ATS 


110. 
114. 
116. 
112. 
114, 
114. 
111. 
110. 
108. 
112.3 
114.0 





Railroad 
conduc- 


tors 


(4) 


211. 
211. 
221. 
226. 
242. 
237. 
250. 
252. 
238. 
251. 
249. 
244. 
236. 
224. 
205. 
203. 
194. 


a 


187. 
192. 
196. 
193. 
192. 
189. 
185. 
188. 
189. 
193. 
197. 


9 


Om OH DOWN AIADWODWHWODMSOHKK OCH OOWOM 


Em- 
ployees 
in manu- 
facturing 








Civilian 
employees 
of Federal] 


Govern- 
ment 


(6) 


137. 6 
129. 2 
148. 6 
162. 9 
159. 
157. 
154. 


for) 


_ 
we 
SNES % 
AORN EH OONWOAINDO DH Ie 





Nonsalaried professionel 








Source: Calculated by the NEA research division from the figures in exhibits A and B. 


practitioners 
Dentists | Lawyers; Physi- 
cians 
(7) (8) (9) 
— ed | 
303. 7 393.9 371.8 
293. 9 379. 7 356.0 
268. 4 399. 2 327.7 
221.3 371.1 283.8 
208. 8 369. 1 281.3 
219. 2 386. 6 310.0 
218. 6 375.7 325. 0 
230. 2 371.1 355. 1 
229. 2 356. 4 340. 6 
233. 3 347. 4 332. 8 
244.9 347.4 334. 6 
254.9 346. 7 341.6 
262. 1 332, 2 349.8 
270. 6 323. 4 | 394. 1 
292.9 304. 7 429.0 
315. 4 308. 5 465. 0 
316. 2 313. 4 501. 4 
270.8 295. 0 433.0 
255.3 | 287.3 414.3 
252.0} 286.5 405. 5 
250. 7 279. 7 412.1 
247.2 | 277.6 409.7 
240.8 | 272.7) 413.7 
eS canoe WF A) fea 
ster atbiienied | i hethuscacte 
alias dititnelints 280.3 | aatee 
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Exursir E.—Median income, 1949, of specific groups of persons classified by 
census among professional, technical, and kindred workers, compared with 
median income for all workers 











Male Female Total 

Occupation Esti- | Median asa 

Median Median mated percent of 
Number | income | Number| income Number | median | median of all 
income | members of 

labor force 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Experienced civilian 


labor force, persons 
who received any 
income in 1949: | 
Workers in occu- 
pations requiring 


, 509 BED Tin neki deesionel 20,820 | $5,422 
, 091 6, 450 $2, 872 | 71, 970 3, 940 | 
, 410 5, 100 1,017 | 146, 790 | 2, 365 
Dentists__-_._.-. 58, 830 6, 448 SED Ah sianiograps 60,630 | 6,331 | 
Dietitians and 

nutritionists. OO To censeen 18, 990 | 
Editors and 


| 19,680 | 2,030 | 
reporters. .-.- 57, 270 4,593 | 26,940 | 2, 434 | 84,210 | 3, 805 
| 
i 


Engineers._._.. 486, 240 4, 684 5, 730 2, 890 491, 970 4, 663 
Foresters and 
conserva- 

tionists__._... | 24, 270 2, 997 810 


judges _.._..- | 144,870 6, 284 5, 880 
Librarians... _- | 5, 760 2, 294 46, 170 
Natural i 

scientists _..._| 31, 350 4, 245 4, 830 
Osteopaths __.._| 3, 
Pharmacists ____| 71, 070 4,170 5, 790 
Physicians and | 

surgeons _ .... 150, 870 8, 302 10, 140 
Social and wel- | 


fare workers __| 22, 320 3,196 | 48,090 
Social 
scientists ___.| 21, 180 4,446 | 10,170 2,714| 31,350 3, 809 164.7 


Veterinarians __/| 10, 020 4, 220 Ra ciao 10, 410 | 4, 130 178.6 


0 b Of 
~ 
oo 


neacuntena 25, 080 2, 929 


3, 500 150, 750 


6, 142 | 
2, 223 | 51, 930 | 2, 228 


t& 
& 


s 


7 

4 

3,065 | 36,180 | 4,009 | 173.4 

a eens 4, 470 5, 853 | 253.2 
| 2,583 | = 76,860 | 4, 063 | 175.7 
3, 667 | 161, 010 7, 874 | 340.6 

| 2,542} 70,410 | 2,707 117.1 











Total i7oc- | | 
cupations..| 1, 315, 950 4, 539 198, 570 | 2,442 | 1,514,520 4,210 182.1 
Teachers | | 
(n, e. c.) 1.222) 270, 240 3,465 | 746,820 2,397 | 1,017,060 2, 639 | 114.1 
College presi- | 
dents, pro- 
fessors,and | | 
instructors - - -| 87, 780 4, 366 23, 250 


3, 099 111, 030 


4, 026 174.1 





Totalin- | | 
cluding | 
educa- | 
tors......| 1,673,970 4, 284 968, 640 2, 418 

Workers in 29 other | 
groups classified | 
among professional, 
technical, and 
kindred workers ?....| 1,053, 810 3,536 | 722,280 | 2,081 | 1,776,090 
| 
| 


2, 642, 610 3, 407 | 147.4 


2, 856 123. 5 


Total, workers | | 
in 48 groups | | 
classified as | | | | | 
professional, | 
technical, and 
kindred 


workers........ | 2, 727, 780 1, 690, 920 


ad 
t 
l| 88 
ce 
} 
i> 
 . 
| — 
| 
is 
S 
wo 
_ 
—I 
on 
1} 
oe 
| 
i 
Ww 


Total, all 
workers in | | 
experienced | ! | 
civilian labor | | | 
force whore- | 
ceived any in- | 
come in 1949. .-_| 38, 296, 800 


j=] 




















2, 668 | 13,766,910 1, 575 52, 063, 710 2, 312 100, 0 





See footnotes on p. 214. 
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Hunisitr E.—Mecdian income, 1949, of specific groups of persons classified by 
é6ensus among professional, technical, and kindred workers, compared with 
median income for all workers—Continued 






































Male Female Total 
Occupation Median as a 
Median percent of 
Number | income | Number! income | Number median of all 
members of 
labor force 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (8) 
Experienced civilian 
labor force, persons 
who worked 50 to 52 
weeks in 1949: 
Workers in occu- 
pations requir- 
ing college grad- 
uation: 
Architects-_..._- 15, 600 $5, 811 oe notes 15, 930 208. 4 
Chemists - -_.-- 52, 470 4, 381 4, 590 $3, 164 57, 060 153.7 
Clergymen.- -._- 118, 050 2, 537 3, 240 1, 217 121, 290 90.2 
Dentists _ _.---- 42, 090 6, 637 Sf eee ee 43, 170 236. 2 
Dietitians and 
nutritionists.. GIO toicacacnes 11, 700 2, 369 12, 270 86.1 
Editors and re- 
porters__-_._- 44, 430 5, 017 18, 060 2, 877 62, 490 155. 6 
Engineers-_.--_. 393, 090 4, 968 3, 870 3, 422 396, 960 178.7 
Foresters and 
conservation- 
Pe honcho ccc 16, 650 3, 426 BO lecneunsenn 16, 980 122.5 
Lawyers and 
judges... _--- 118, 860 6, 544 4, 380 4, 000 123, 240 231.7 
Librarians - -... 3, 330 | 3, 074 28, 140 2, 511 31, 470 92.1 
Natural 
scientists ____- 24, 270 4, 624 3, 570 3, 310 27, 840 159. 4 
Osteopaths..__- SRN Do iectaioy SED Bateisosmesmseaai 3, 140 214.7 
Pharmacists_-_- 58, 800 4, 341 3, 690 | 2, 922 62, 490 153.8 
Physicians and | 
surgeons. .___. 117, 360 8, 704 7,080 | 4, 375 124, 440 300. 9 
Social and wel- | 
fare workers_- 16, 470 3, 510 34, 290 | 2,778 50, 760 106. 9 
Social scientists - 17,310 | 4, 780 7,170 | 2, 910 24, 480 149.7 
Veterinarians - 7,¢ 4, 640 See Wotescansss 7, 620 166. 5 
Total 17 oc- 
cupations..| 1,049, 660 4, 851 131, 970 2,784 | 1, 181, 630 163. 7 
Teachers (n. ¢. |e | 
Oe a 127, 020 3,868 | 160,020 | 2, 843 7, 040 118. 5 
College presi- | 
dents, profes- | 
sors, and in- | | 
structors__._. 48, 270 4,941 | 8, 490 | 3, 555 56, 760 4, 644 167.6 
Total in- 
cluding ed- | 
ucators- .| 1,224,950 4,697 | 300, 480 | 2, 836 1, 525, 430 4, 229 | 152. 6 
Workers in 29 other | | 
groups classified | | 
among professional, | | 
technical, and kin- 
dred workers ?___.... 767, 640 3,873 | 380,340 | 2,477 1, 147, 980 3,351 | 120.9 
Total, workers in | 
48 groups clas- | I 
sified as pro- | 
fessional, tech- 
nical, and kin- | | 
dred workers...| 1, 992, 590 | 4, 311 680, 820 2, 615 2, 673, 410 3, 787 | 136.7 
Total, all workers | 
in experienced | 
civilian labor | | | 
force who | } 
worked 50to | | 
52 weeks in | | | 
1949_...........| 24, 856, 960 3,090 |7, 379, 390 2,003 | 32, 236, 350 2,771 | 100. 0 














See footnotes on p. 214. 
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1 Not elsewhere classified. Includes both private- and public-school personnel, tutors, and others, 
3 Includes workers classified in the following occupational groups: 


Accountants and auditors Optometrists 
Actors and actresses Personnel and labor relations workers 
Airplane pilots and navigators Photographers 
Artists and art teachers Radio operators 
Athletes Recreation and group workers 
Authors Religious workers 
Chiropractors Sports instructors and officials 
Dancers and dancing teachers Surveyors 
Designers Technicians: 
Draftsmen Medical and Dental 
Entertainers Testing 
Farm and home management advisers N.e.c. 
Funeral directors and embalmers Therapists and healers (n. e. c.) 
sanene and music teachers Professional, technical, and kindred workers (n, e, c.) 
Nurses: 
Professional 


Student professional 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Occupational Characteristics, Speciiil 
Report P-E No. 1B, p. 191. 
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| . 
Exner F.—Annual earnings in certain professional and semiprofessional 
occupations, scattered studies of nationwide samples, 1951 through 1957 
| 1 
Occupation and type of information 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Teachers, average salary on calendar-year 
i nes cies ce we wecnnncwmswenseten $3, 235 | $3,485 | $3,615 | $3,810 | $4,012 | $4,207 | $4,450 
All persons working for ‘wages or salaries, j 
SD IE caida -nencidinccoeenbnoes 3,247 | 3,431 | 3,581 | 3,660 | 3,831) 4,021 4, 190 
Biologists: 
Median professional income ------.--.-.-..-- SG ti... 22. eee COS Bieritse a) ctte<oe 
Median income: 
Men.... tineiauceupermatny even niente th «<2 i a haaae eats eee: SOMERS <Eesak Sealireees 
PER TES) tedicccrccweyonsnscnaiinsil TP Bo ctticnttas << - oho ec ee Us Ie eke c<casie 
NE Min son 4a accocedans-hsscehiee 4, 600 5... eee kee 
Li? SS eee | ee fe oasc3c ieee siaBee be slag bata sine duis 
WHEE BE iiindien<ccvensecctwesineebal “ee hinteces le cacccgpeieldueak. SO, FOP Tiss ec hconncde 
Chemists: 
Median professional income. ..........-.. 5, 500 |....- Sh cu. i. pense dhodauk eee a eat 
Median income: | 
MPM Misc dlbeciscetcdicasnteukh MINE Ain ,_<., - Aaa engi eee eden Lenatnting 
MI Boh. sa secnhon sec. woul’ MMI. feweesk aca oe ee 
Lo 8, | eee — 6, 900 Me ’ PA chy bitte piceLonseecaes 
Economists: 
Median professional salary - - - - -- vee ie of ee . gouecsihides i eax 
Median professional income-. - - -- pwede eeweee 7, 40041~=.--:.- 4s ea Berouac ge foie oaeee nieces 
Median salary: 
Boats cewd a Vededecuweecwoness on ~~} -@000 4.-.--~-- seeded qowasqccties . 
Women... babs daks s coenemivsunbanhint = 5, 900 | we <i i. lewesdas hasesmase > 
EE ls Minn adeccaadacgnie os elects | Lntans eotponueess . 
With M. A.-.--- idle nia ckibentnelweten)' Seas aan = hu dbbaceaebeotnn pt eee 
With Ph. D...---- Poteet SeUEY PeMOM tric <i, 3: fades de) eaten SP cmas il hess 
A Engineers (members of national society of | 
professional engineers): 
Median professional income. ------..---- caval [ot Geet. 2-5... OMG TL. co... 
Median income: | 
Salaried ___-- Paar iniapaeiablice daa ae bah 7/000 1}... <.2..1 O60 1.2.2. 00 
Self-employed.- ie pcriaoekus ater Belen, | | | 13, 460 ..--.-| 14,890 iain 
Geologists: | 
Median professional salary - piled Caan Rete ee ee ee es acted 7, 250 
Median professional income. ....-...-.--- 8 eres ese Lian dite ae I Ge Necticcct ten 
Median income: 
ME Bee acca aaawat oot OM Li oud meth Ba ST. . yom ehed 
With M. A....---- el 5, 500 |___.__. Ln. ss. ha Seanad bette Pee i 
With Ph. D-... 1 . The loan new creas eee Dh eB ee eet aS 
Median salary: 
Without Ph. D_-.-. 7, 150 ote | hin 
With Ph. D_..- pase eae eiek geek ie oe oe eee ol 0s Bore er ee 
Lawyers: | 
} Mean net income... cebdebiss 8, 732 &, 990 9, 422 | 10,218 |--- : ~sews-|-sssance 
| Median net income. ...------..---- 6,486 | 6,864 | 7,268 | 7,833 |--- Sede etvekbaeee 
Salaried: | 
Median net ineome- - - - é 6,963 | 7,302 | 9,414 | 8,229 |_.---- oy ae 
Average net income... . | 8,460; 8,890 7,652 | 10,068 | Sat bolesabdanttieles 
Self-employed: | | | 
Median net income. - ..----- a: | 6206) 64074 6.0001 | 7,808 1. -2....].-.-. bk. 
Average net income... | 8,875 | 9,042 | 9,427 | 10,204 |....____| 
Medical laboratory technicians (college | | 
graduation not required): Median salary..-_|...._- aa DOO, sndaaepdsncd cad thue ade 
3, 600 
Optometrists: Self-employed, mean net in- | | 
| income. | 7,750 | 
Veterinarians: | 
| Mean net income (self-employed) - - -- 20. te - 
Federal Government 4 DASE ES AT FA } 5, 440 
Local public health agencies__---- | ‘ : _.| 5,200 | 
Dentists: | 
Mean net income... ...-..-- | 7,743 | 10,539 |_.:___.. ee RS TE! oo oe 
Median net income.....- Bet i} eh Bae | | 11, 116 
Mean net income: 
Men... ae 5 0 spent UL | Rae | 12,317 
WME sc Seek otbae ‘ Ee : | ; | 8,318 |. ._..-.| 
Self-employed: | 
Mean net income_-____- 7.46 i>: BAT steers _...| 12, 480 | 7a, Ble Oe 
Median net income 6, 669 |____ Beth | ee | ae 
Salaried: 
Mean net income. .-_.-.- i oe ae ko | 9,309 |- 
Median net income seth ee te oats eee ey ss Ys 8, 600 |- . 
Nurses: | 
Average salary 
Staff public health (local official | 
health units) - S00 22: 8,400 | 3,662 | 3,7 ee 
General duty, nongovernmental | 
Bcd cicuncdedsecasinas acess eee TER 2,844 1 2,892 |....._.. 
' Salary. 
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Exuisir F.—Annual earnings in certain professional and semiprofessionat 
occupations, scattered studies of nationwide samples, 1951 through 195 —Oon. 





Occupation and type of information 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


1957 











Physicians: 
IOGG MEOUNOOS 8 5 bo. 2k ce cae se, OB L........] 
Median net income. .........._...--.----| 10, 285 |__- --| 
Self-employed: 
Mean net income. - ---- chee -| 13,378 |_. . 
Median net income. --. Screen MO ies 
Salaried: 
Mean net salary_......_- BE Bi emncenn 
Median net salary....--- 
Physicists: 
Median professional income. 
Median professional salary - - 
Median income: 
I a nn - 5, 100 |_.- 


| elene - 

| 8,675 |.......-].-....--|...-----| 12, 059 
i | 
“es os = iaadiiea es 2 
With M. A......._-- a cede AINE Enoki rcs Aamnnonealin = 
a Jossooosfeosseceofeoo 
| 
| | 
; | 


IE ch tiillnwin 


heise 7, 100 |_-- 
Median salary: 
IRS Bo oss me animes 
TN li crisgiagisinnnsimen 
Psychologists: | | 
Median professional salary... .......-..-. | | ee ee ee eee 
ia ce ndnnnnceee aden dans PG GED bisected asassnnn 
TN Se an insets Giliin inciornme RAE RT oy a ll taco 
PES i i lenccquinited asceeiealicast Seni Sadi A ‘a 
Median salary: | | | 
| 
| 








} 

Scientists (grouped) 7 selected fields (astron- | 
omers, biologists, geologists, mathemati- | | | 
oa, ‘meteorologists, physicists, psycholo- | | | 
ists | } | 
i et  nalicnbsieletcatenstenoucias 6, 525 
Median salary: | 
CER? eae 
ee Eos apedinsnnaeds as 

Social agency case worker (17): Median pro- | 
hance cietetipiciininen 3, 361 | $3,591 | $3, 828 | | 














SOURCES 


Teachers: Calculated from U. 8. Offiee of Education and NEA Research Division figures. 

All persons working for wages and salaries: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business: Eoo- 
nomics, National Income: 1954, table 27; Survey of Current Business, July 1957, p. 20; February 1958, p. 13 

Biologists: National Science Foundation, Manpower Resources in the Biological Sciences, 1955, pp. 48, 
49, 53; Scientific Manpower Bulletin, NSF-56-21, p. 7 in in U. 8, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957, p 

Chemists: National Scientific Register, Sheen Dulletin, No. 1, May 29, 1952, p. 4. 

Economists: U. 8. Department of Labor, Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humanities, 
Bulletin No. 1169, pp. 116, 120, 122, 

Engineers: National Society of Professional Engineers, Professional Engineers’ Income and Salary Sur- 
vey, 1956, pp. 21, 24. 

Geologists: National Science Foundation, M anpower Resources in the Earth Sciences, 1954, pp. 41, 43; 
Scientific ate Bulletin, NSF-56-21, p 

Lawyers: U. S. Department of Commnaee, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business , 
December 1956, PD. 27. 

Medical laboratory technicians: Registry of Medical Technologists (in U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957, p. 84). 

Optometrists: American Optometric Association (in U. 8. ‘Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957, p. 87). 

Veterinarians: American Veterinary Medical Association (in U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957, p. 90). 

Dentists: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1952, p. 6. Journal of the American Dental Association, December 1956, pp. 719-26. 

Nurses: American Nurses Association, Facts About Nursing, 1955-56, pp. 124-25. 

Physicians: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1952, p. 6. Medical Eeonomics, Mareu 1957, p. 117-29. 

Physicists: National Scientific Register, Information Bulletin, June 16, 1952, p. 2. American Institute 
pe tg Rie U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook 

57, p. 1 

Psychologists: National Science Foundation, Scientific Manpower Bulletin, NSF-56-21, p. 7. U. 8 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, —— Outlook Handbook, 1957, p. 192. Na- 
tional Scientific neat Information Bulletin, No. 5, p. 

Scientists (grouped): National Science Foundation, * Picritifie Manpower Bulletin, NSF-56-21, p. 7. 

Social agency caseworkers: Family Service Association of America. 
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Exumit G.—Median income, 1949, of all persons receiving any income and of 
those having completed 4 or more years of college 


All persons who receive All persons who have completed 4 or 

















any income more years of college who received any 
income 
Group Tie Po mL 
| Percent 
Number Median Number Median above medi- 
} income | an forall 
| | persons 
(1) we we (a) | (5) (6) 
ease callie _| pe zs ba el 
i 
ilies 9 ees ~* rs $2,433) 2, 724, 240 | $4, 407 81.1 
OS SSS eee. 22, 948, 480 | 1, 032 1, 332, 630 2, 321 124.9 
Total.......................-| 67,382, 480 | 1,917 | 4,056,870 3, 570 86. 2 
alae ecuens 














Source: U. 8S. Census of Population, 1950. Education. Special Report P-E, No. 5-B. Pp. 108-112. 
Medians and percents computed by NEA Research Division 


Dr. Mowrey. Thank you. 

Mr. Batwtzry. Thank you, Dr. Mowrey, and thank you, Dr. Davis. 

Dr. Roy, if you are here, will you come forward and identify your- 
self, and then we will ask you to give your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE C. ROY, SECRETARY OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK 
COUNTY, MASS. 


Mr. Roy. My name is George C. Roy, and I am superintendent of 

gg in the Millis-Norfolk Supervisory Union in Norfolk County, 
ass. 
Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that you and the members of your 

committee are very anxious to receive grassroots testimony. 

I represent the Massachusetts Teachers Association, a voluntary 
organization of 22,000 active members. The association believes that 
the Federal Government has a definite responsibility to share with 
the States and local communities in the financial burden of supporting 
public education. 

Our State department of education has published information which 
ee an increase in public-school enrollment of about 118,000 pupils 

y 1960 and at that same time 3,000 teachers in addition to the normal 
demand will be required due to the high birthrates in Massachu- 
setts during recent years. 

According to this department, the enrollment is now increasing 
more rapidly than the supply of teachers. In spite of the attraction of 
high wages in other occupations, a greater proportion of our high- 
school graduates must be induced to train for teaching. 

You may have heard of this current type of argument: 

To reveal how poorly teachers compensation compares with those of equivalent 
occupations is a disservice to education since it tends to discourage the recruit- 
ment of teachers. 

This is merely another device that can be used to prevent salary in- 
creases for teachers. 

A surgical operation is not omitted because it would frighten away 
other patients. In courts of justice, testimony for the defense is not 
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denied for fear it would encourage crime. Therefore, in justicé to the 
cause of education, I call your attention to some statistics prepared 
by the research division of the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
and published in its bulletin N-26: 

The following tables show how, in October 1955, the salaries of the 
teachers of Massachusetts compared with the salaries of other groups 
in this State. Though most of the occupations listed are not com- 
parable in training to teaching, these comparisons are illuminating. 


i aes cone tsalmanpinonetiniaenaeeaiphphioenees $6, 097 
I it ccdcremecicegaieemanrap neh eel ca boupepenwientseinednanensweinbaiaens 5, 479 
I a cnn ntginanneiedie 4, 768 
al tae tee ahpeaeudferenenbiovanas soos wounanonenmaoonsonen 4, 470 
ann dienenreninnauisialpermetagaaiin as eeneneeimaionbeiesianinisiies 5, 165 
I nn os acettesasntseeer meeiabceeebatesines 5, 164 
eNO ct asithc easiest cama enidsltre Riess sana as SEMIN anit cea ai 4, 751 
I a cc cts hid anes e bSiciel ech dn ht aihbildiltnlnntinalies 4, 430 
ee ee 6 A ee ho a 4, 419 
I nl ickdapricubbannlip nn ebaeneaneeatinnncalessilipelenetions 4, 026 
a acess de libdirestncascosneiesiineasaserensnsembbidnhbidlisebenpieodksiaiea bites 4, 023 
Teachers, principals, and supervisors in Massachusetts.___._.__..._..____ 4, 230 
All manufacturing industries in Massachusetts___._._____----__.--___-_- 3, 514 
Ne en oh eeepc tbermerbogpeeneoes 2, 808 
CRI gen whee epee Las ta nett bees 2, 228 
i sas agsinebsiventelineoemintiniemmniiaiinge 2,170 


A more recent study compiled by the research department of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association No. Q25 dated December 23, 1957, 
shows the reasons why an estimated total of 3,674 teachers left their 
positions during the period between October 1956 and September 1957. 


Reasons why teachers left positions 





Estimated 

State totals 

Accepted teaching positions elsewhere in Massachusetts___._._.__-_.--____ 1, 018 
citi che nc aleieregetlgntaiecen ck nies ninth angelina qaewsthictndia ajumadhisiclapeatigaeictniheh 495 
Aocentec teaching posiucns oul of State... dscns nnnnese 463 
IE COC OR OO OO  eranniinsebeuapeniserasinmioanmbestnasen 424 
a esl ke a a a eit ce 3872 
Pre nT I a as te ea eeeieiions 224 
To accept employment outside the teaching profession_____________--__ 1938 
rg a. seinen cpecigrnaicapapererenipemnpbatmnmcee Teague 141 
i aieeisaneneniesobassPniliiesbanmunsinbenreaendepacapneaitaie 56 
Mn ene ose Se TO oe a 288 
alka. celta eet oh tis auesinn site tuscan ln deem tenn venti 8, 674 


These tabulations are introduced for the purpose of attempting to 
show that the problem of adequate teacher compensation and the pre- 
vention of disruptive teacher relocation is a serious one to educators 
in Massachusetts. 

Directing your attention to the table immediately preceding, let me 
point out that more money available for teachers’ salaries would have 
tended to reduce a personnel turnover that is estimated to have con- 
cerned more than 15 percent of our membership in a single year, 
especially among those who accepted other teaching positions both 
within and without the Commonwealth as well as those who sought 
employment outside the teaching profession. 

It is my understanding that the members of this committee are 
anxious to hear about grassroots situations throughout the. country. 
For that reason may I refer to my own school district. The town 
of Norfolk with a population of 2,800 has a beginning teachers’ salary 











1 
| 
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of $3,300 which is our statutory minimum in the Commonwealth, and 
will pay a beginning salary of $3,500 in September 1958. 

The town of Millis has a population of 3,600 and at present pays the 
statutory minimum of $3,300 to its beginning teachers and it now plans 
to increase this figure to $3,600 next September. 

Incidentally, this tends to show how a competitive situation in the 

matter of teachers’ salaries can be set up in contiguous and similar 
municipalities. But even more distressing is the fact that towns 
and cities within a radius of 25 miles of the 2 towns in my district 
are willing and able to set the starting salaries for their beginning 
teachers at $4,000. 

The tax rate in the town of Norfolk in 1957 was $60 per $1,000 of 
valuation or 60 mills in the dollar. In 1958 there will be a minimum 
increase of 33 percent in this rate, raising the figure to $80 per $1,000. 
Appraised valuations for tax-assessment purposes probably run about 
50 percent of market value in this community. 

I could cite similar figures for the other town in my supervisory 
union, Millis. I can assure you without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that the residents of Massachusetts feel that the burden borne by 
the local property tax simply cannot be further increased. 

Provisions made a long time ago and increased in 1948 set aside a 
portion of the Commonwealth’s tax upon incomes for distribution 
to the 351 cities and towns to equalize educational opportunity. But 
even these moneys added to the yield of the local pee tax fail 
to meet the ever-greater demands for school support. The Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association has been a leader for many years in the 
fight to provide additional revenue to the schools, especially in the 
form of State aid as it is termed in the Commonwealth. 

Repeated attempts to impose a sales tax have been repeatedly turned 
down. Taxes upon the earnings of individuals 2nd corporations have 
reached the point of diminishing returns since both corporations and 
individual workers are migrating from Massachusetts. The Common- 
wealth stands to lose one Representative in Congress in 1960 because 
its rate of growth is not as great as other areas of our Nation. 

Our general court or legislature has recently made nonresident 
workers in the Commonwealth subject to our income tax. In short, 
there are no major sources of tax revenue left untapped with the ex- 
ception of the sales tax, and even the yield from that tax if it were to 
be imposed would probably prove inadequate to meet the needs of edu- 

cation. 

Those of us charged with the responsibility of planning and meeting 
budgets for the operation of our local school districts in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts believe that the time has arrived when the 
Federal Government must recognize its duty to share in the costs of 
free public education—if it is to remain “free” and “public”—or 
even “education” for that matter. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Association appreciates the courtesy 
extended to it by your honorable committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battry. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Wednesday, April 30, 1958, the corm- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 1, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTIon 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lagor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room 429 of the House Office Building, the Honorable Cleveland 
M. Bailey (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, 
Frelinghuysen, Haskell, and Gwinn (ex officio). 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, Melvin W. Sneed, mi- 
nority clerk, Russell C. Derrickson, chief investigator, and Robert E. 
McCord, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Battey. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will resume formal hearings. We have a list of five witnesses 
and that means that we must have considerable speed in the presenta- 
tion of the testimony. The first witness this morning will be Leonard 
Kenfield, of the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Kenfield, will you come forward. Will you identify your- 
self to the reporter, please, and proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I should like, before the wit- 
ness testifies, to inquire as to just what did occur yesterday. 

I admit I was here. Yet I have a very unclear picture as to just 
what yesterday’s decision means with respect to the testimony which 
we may hear. It is not clear in my own mind whether the chairman’s 
prohibition on any committee member talking about the decision 
reached in executive session yesterday is still supposed to apply. 

I have seen in the paper that the news is no secret, that we have 
already approved a school construction bill, Mr. Thompson’s bill. I 
wonder if it is not both a disservice to future witnesses, and also com- 
pletely unnecessary so far as the members of the committee are con- 
cerned, to hear any further testimony at all at this point. If we know 
the answers before we look at the legislation before us, and before we 
hear the witnesses scheduled to testify with respect to the school con- 
struction problem, why are we proceeding ? 

I certainly do not feel we should proceed. I disapprove very 
strongly of the action taken in the subcommittee yesterday. I see no 
point now in listening to what witnesses may have to tell us. In other 
words, we have to some extent discharged whatever responsibility 
may have been before this subcommittee, when we took formal action. 

For that reason I would like to refresh my own memory as to what 
the minutes say. Mr. McCord has brought me the minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, as a way of refreshing my recollection, Mr. Met- 
calf’s motion was read in open session before the executive session. 

Mr. Metca.r. I move that this subcommittee report to the full committee H. R. 
12058 which relates to Federal aid for school construction, and then that the 
hearings on the other matters of scholarships, and teachers’ salaries, and equip- 
ment and aid for other subjects be continued, but that we report to the full 
committee H. R. 12058 and recommend its passage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask you your interpretation 
as to the meaning of that motion which was accepted? What does 
that do with respect to hearings both this morning, and future sched- 
uled hearings ? 

Mr. Batty. I would say for the information of the gentleman from 
New Jersey that evidently it was the intent of the gentleman from 
Montana when he made the motion that it was not to interfere with 
the continued hearings, because he makes a special exception there. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen, The special exception would exclude from 
consideration any testimony relating to possible Federal aid in the 
field of school construction, would it not ? 

Mr. Batter. I would be inclined to agree with the gentleman that 
it would do that. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Have any of the witnesses been informed that 
they should confine themselves to possible legislation with respect to 
scholarships which is not within the jurisdiction of this committee— 
it is the jurisdiction of the Elliott subcommittee—and teachers’ sal- 
aries, which presumably would form a part of Mr. Metcalf’s own bill, 
and equipment and aid for other subjects? 

I assume that most of these questions would fall primarily within 
the jurisdiction of the Elliott subcommittee. 

Mr. Barry. They have nothing to do with elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Mr. Frecrncuvuysen. Under the administration proposal which the 
Elliott subcommittee has been discussing for weeks, there is a pro- 
vision which would enable money to be utilized for the purchase of 
scientific equipment. If I am incorrect, I hope the chairman will 
correct me. It may be that they have stolen jurisdiction from this 
subcommittee, but if they have I would say they have been entirely 
successful in that effort. 

I fail to see what there is that is sufficiently important for this 
subcommittee to consider, in view of the fact that the Metcalf bill, 
as it is written, is not primarily designed to supplement teachers’ 
salaries. Since we already think we know the answer to the school- 
construction problem, because we have already approved a specific 
bill, it would certainly seem to me irrelevant to hear any testimony 
from now on on that point. 

Mr. Battery. Well, the Chair will rule that we will proceed with 
the hearing and let the witnesses give their testimony, and the sub- 
committee will understand the situation that exists. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, at least one member of the 
subcommittee does not understand what their testimony will be about. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair is not going to exclude testimony having to 
do with school construction. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, will the witnesses be talking 
about specific bills which have already been rejected because we have 
accepted something else ¢ 
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Mr. Battery. They will be talking about the five bills listed here 
for the hearing. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that that 
would be most irregular in view of the fact that we have already 
chosen one that we like, or the majority of the members of this sub- 
committee like. I would suggest the absence of a quorum right now. 
I also would like to make the motion that we suspend further hear- 
ings indefinitely, in this area. 

(At this point members of the subcommittee present were Repre- 
sentatives Bailey and Frelinghuysen.) 

Mr. Battery. The Chair can’t entertain a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Fre_incnuysen. I make a point of order that a quorum isn’t 
present. 

Mr. Battry. You can do that, of course, but I trust the gentleman 
will withhold his point of order until we see if we can get a quorum. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. We sought in executive session yesterday to 
get a withholding, for less than 24 hours, of a decision as to whether 
we should approve a specific school construction bill. We were un- 
successful in that effort. As a result we were asked to vote on a 
measure, upon or down, that we had not even been given the courtesy 
to be warned might be considered. 

I don’t know yet how it compares with the original requests of the 
administration in the school construction field. In any event I think 
it was exceedingly unwise for this decision to have been made, and 
I certainly see no reason why I should suspend my point of order that 
a quorum is not present this morning. 

Mr. Wrer. Has the other committee completed its work? 

Mr. Batrey. No. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The other committee suspended consideration 
in executive session of legislation in the educational development field 
for the purpose of allowing this subcommittee to hold hearings on 
this subject. 

Mr. Wier. Are you on that committee, too? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The two subcommittees have been holding 
joint hearings. I am not a formal member of the Elliott subcommit- 
tee but the two subcommittees have been holding hearings jointly. 

Mr. Bartey. We met jointly on that subject. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. I am not sure what point we are at now, but 
I would like to inquire, while we are waiting for the telephone calls 
to be made to see where the other members of the subcommittee are, 
whether any member of the administration was even asked to testify~ 
with respect to school construction legislation. I ask this because of 
the fact that the move yesterday was apparently an effort to secure 
administration support. I say “apparently” because I think the basic 
motivation was for temporary political advantage. 

The apparent motivation behind the motion of the gentleman from 
Montana was to secure administration support for school construc- 
tion legislation. 

Is it not true that nobody from the administration has been asked 
to testify as to what is the present attitude of the administration ? 

Mr. Barrey. I don’t think that that is the situation. For the infor- 
mation of the gentleman from New Jersey, I would say that the Fed- 
eral Department of Education was notified of the hearings, and I am 
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rather inclined to think that their reply was that they not be asked to 
testify. I think the clerk can give us some further information. 

In view of the point of order made by the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the Chair will have to accept the point of order, since there is 
no quorum present, and advise the witnesses that the subcommittee 
will reassemble at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, 11 o’clock today ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. The House will be in session and I will be 
obliged to make a point of order that we are not authorized to meet 
while the House is in session. 

Mr. Bartxy. Suppose I secure authority for us to meet ? 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I may well object if unanimous consent is 
sought for this subcommittee to meet. As I say, I have had no answer 
to my question as to what is the point of testimony with respect to 
subjects where a decision, a formal! decision, of the subcommittee has 
already been reached. 

If I could get any kind of a reasonable answer as to why we should 
subject witnesses to the necessity of talking about something that we 
are not interested in, I would be at least glad to listen. 

Mr. Batrey. Well, the gentleman from New Jersey has the record 
of the executive session in front of him and that ought to clarify the 
matter. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. The executive session clarified nothing in my 
mind, Mr. Chairman. It is the public open session that I am talking 
about, and what is the problem still remaining before this subcom- 
mittee. 

Should we not confine our witnesses to talking about the problems 
which are still open to us? 

(At this point Representatives Udall and Thompson entered.) 

Mr. Upauu. Mr. Chairman, if I may address myself to the ques- 
tion which has been raised, the bills eae before the committee 
entail as their major objective a permanent Federal responsibility, and 
a permanent program, and a far-reaching one. 

The school construction program is a temporary 3-year program, 
the one we voted out yesterday, and I think that the objectives are 
entirely different, and the hearings that the chairman scheduled 
presently are very much in order to consider the long-range approach 
as well as the short-range approach. 

Mr. Bauer. The Chair right now is ready to rule that there is a 
quorum present, and we will proceed with the testimony. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD KENFIELD, MEMBER OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE MONTANA FARMERS UNION, GREAT FALLS, 
MONT. 


Mr. Kenrtetp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Leonard Kenfield, and I reside at Great Falls, Mont. I am 
president of the Montana Farmers Union, member of the executive 
committee and board of directors of National Farmers Union. We 
wish to express appreciation for the opportunity to come here and 
express the views of our organization. 
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The president of the Farmers Union, Jim Patton, appointed a com- 
mission on school support in rural areas in 1955. The commission, 
after several meetings and a long study of rural educational needs, re- 
leased a report entitled “Remedies and Resources for Rural Schools.” 

This report has had wide distribution among educators, farm lead- 
ers, and foreh families. Its emphasis is on a fong-range rogram of 
Federal assistance for improving educational ae or increas- 
ing the number of qualified teachers, for more and better physical 
facilities and equipment, for more and better transportation, for spe- 
cial program for exceptional children, gifted and retarded, for im- 
proved and expanded technical and vocational training, includin 
math and science, for expansion of the school lunch and school mil 
eet and for a scholarship and scholarship loan program for 
needy students who want a college education. 

With the introduction of H. R. 11960 by Congresswoman Coya 
Knutson, all of the recommendations of the Farmers Union Educa- 
tion Commission are reflected in the bills introduced this year. We 
feel progress has been made. The flood of bills on education is con- 
crete evidence that our educational deficiencies have been recognized 
even though the bills vary widely in content and a 

In testimony before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, and before the Special Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, Farmers Union has strongly 
supported the enactment of an educational bill. 

e believe that there is strong congressional sentiment for an edu- 
cational bill—strong enough to secure passage. The extension of 
Public Laws 815 and 874 by the House last week to assist federally 
impacted areas is an example of this interest. 

While the many different education bills are a tangible expression 
of interest, we are aware that the actual selection or drafting of a bill 
agreeable to all concerned is made more complicated and difficult. We 
do not want to make your work nor that of the full committee any 
more difficult. 

In other words, we are willing to leave to your good judgment the 
decision as to details of legislation to establish a program of Federal 
aid to education. 

After observing the efforts made in this and other subcommittees 
of the House Education and Labor Committee to provide opportu- 
nity for full and adequate hearings, we have confidence that you and 
the other members of the full committee have sufficient information 
to draft a balanced education bill of the type which will draw the 
support needed for passage. 

There are many bills which, either separately or in combination, 
would be acceptable to us. Under the circumstances, we are reluctant 
to endorse specific proposals. But in the interest of furthering favor- 
able action in this session of Congress and in view of the work of the 
special and general Subcommittees on Education, we support the com- 
bination of H. R. 10763 and H. R. 10381. 

This would combine Congressman Metcalf’s teachers’ salaries and 
school construction bill with the national defense education bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Elliott. 

In the drafting of a bill, Mr. Chairman, we urge that all possible 
effort be made to eliminate the present inadequacies in our educational 
facilities and resources so that our youth will be challenged and re- 
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warded for greater intellectual endeavors and that our Nation will 
thus be strengthened and the cause of peace advanced. 

Thank you kindly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr: Baier. Mr. Thompson, are there any comments on the testi- 
mony ¢ 

Mr. Tompson. None except to thank the gentleman for coming so 
far to give this testimony which is very helpful. I appreciate partic- 
ularly your understanding of the committee’s problems, and your sug- 
gestions, I think, are constructive that it be worked out in the manner 
in which you suggested. 

Mr. Battxy. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I should also like to thank 
Mr. Kenfield for his testimony. He, of course, could not have known 
when he Pee his testimony that his reference to the full and 
adequate hearings to be held by this committee were not to be held 
until after last week’s decision to support a specific bill. 

I think also his reference to the difficulty of finding a bill agreeable 
to the committee perhaps was exaggerated in view of the fact that we 
have already agreed on a construction bill without even listening to 
this year’s witnesses. : 

I wonder in view of the fact that you have mentioned three bills 
specifically, Mr. Kenfield, whether you could tell us what the rela- 
tionship of H. R. 11960 is to H. R. 10763 and H. R. 10381? What is 
your reference to H. R. 11960 and endorsement of that, and if so 
does it overlap in any way the two other bills to which you referred ? 

Mr. Kenrrex. I believe that there is a difference in the amount of 
money, Mr. Congressman, in the bill by Coya Knutson. It differs 
from the bill sponsored by Mr. Metcalf. However, they have the 
same objective. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Do you happen to know the total amount of 
dollars in the Knutson bill? 

Mr. Kenrtetp. No, I do not. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Do you happen to know how broad in scope 
it is, and does it include scholarships ? 

(Members of the subcommittee present at this point were: Repre- 
sentatives Bailey, Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, Frelinghuysen, Has- 
kell, and Gwinn.) 

Mr. Kenrtetp. Yes, I believe it does. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Does it include provision for supplementing 
teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Kenrrexb. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You referred to the necessity or advisability 
of the Federal Government taking an interest in more and better trans- 
portation. Do any of these bills refer to the responsibility for the 
Federal Government to get our children to and from school ? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. I think if the bills we recommended were enacted 
the transportation problems which the States have, especially our 
State, would be of less magnitude. 

There would be more funds available, and in a State like Montana 
where we have wide distances and few people, transportation is a 
great problem. Whatever funds might be available through the pas- 
sage of Federal legislation of the general type we recommend and 
which you have before you would be of considerable help in a State 
like Montana. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you think the funds should be made avail- 
able for any good educational purpose, such as transportation to 
schools, or should it be spelled out and earmarked for certain areas? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. Well, I think the general purpose of these pieces of 
legislation is to make the money available to the school authorities 
through the Office of Education. It is spelled out for teachers’ sal- 
aries and classroom construction to some extent in H. R. 10763 and 
for scholarships and other purposes in H. R. 10381. But I think the 
great benefit to be derived would be the adding of additional funds 
to the overall educational effort that is being made in each State. 
This Federal assistance would make the work in each State much 
easier and it would tend to equalize the educational opportunities 
= -” youngsters in a State and between States for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What do you think the basic purpose of pro- 
viding Federal money should be? To stimulate additional effort, to 
buttress and supplement local and State effort ? 

Mr. Kenriexp. I think the basic purpose is to strengthen the Nation 
intellectually and morally, as well as in terms of skills, and occupa- 
tional skills. I believe the purpose of Federal support is to recognize 
that education is a national responsibility. 

Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. Do you think the Federal Government should 
take over the financing of our educational system ? 

Mr. Kenrrevp. Not entirely. I think there should be a combination 
of local, State, and Federal effort. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But you would have no objection if the Fed- 
eral money supplemented then and reduced the amount which States 
and local communities had previously been giving to support their 
educational system ? 

Mr. Kenrieip. Not necessarily. I don’t like to use the word “re- 
duce” in connection with expenditures for education. The need on 
the other hand is for an increase in educational funds. I think in 
many cases the need is supplemental or supplementary. 

Mr. FreLiIncHuYysEN. How do you feel about matching require- 
ments? Do you feel there should be a matching requirement? If we 
put up Federal money to require that an effort be made? 

Mr. Kenrtep. I think that is all right in some cases. We use the 
matching principle with highways and other programs operated on 
the Federal-State grant-in-aid principle. However, in some States I 
am sure the matching principle, unless some equalization formula were 
applied, would deprive youngsters of an equal opportunity in educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysen. So you are for it or against it? 

Mr. Kenrietp. Well, I will say this: I am for matching if it furthers 
the objective of an equal opportunity to get an education. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Well, how would you limit it? 

Mr. Kenrtetp. I would prefer in the educational field, that the 
principle of educational effort be worked out in terms of income which 
each State has, compared to the income nationwide—with the national 
effort. I think the educational financing should be done so that there 
was equality of opportunity for every youngster in every corner of the 
Nation, and in every State of the union. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. We can all agree that equality of opportunity 
is a good thing but it still isn’t easy to figure out a specific Federal pro- 
gram, that is unless we know so much we don’t have to listen to wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Kenrievp. I would say that. Our testimony here recognizes 
that. We recognize the committee does not have an easy job but we 
pane that will not lessen the effort that you make to agree on legis- 

ation. 

Mr. Frecineuvuysen. With respect to scholarships for needy stu- 
dents, do you think there should be a means test? Do you think 
scholarships should only be provided to those students who actually 
need the money in order to continue their education ? 

Mr. Kenrievp. No, I think that the scholarship achievements should 
be a very important factor. I do think the basic education should be 
free to all children. That is fundamental in America. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. What is a basic education? Does that in- 
clude college education ? 

Mr. Kenrievp. Well, it includes kindergarten, elementary, and high 
school and certainly youngsters who have qualifications and the in- 
terest ought to have an equal opportunity to go on to college. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. The question was, Is lack of money to go on 
to college one of the qualifications that you would put in? If we did 
develop a Federal scholarship program, do you think that we should 
put in a limitation that it should only go to needy students? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. No, I wouldn’t say it should go only to needy stu- 
dents but needy students should have an equal opportunity with 
others. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Do you think scholarships if they are made 
available should go to everybody who can qualify as a bright child? 

Mr. Kenrtexp. I think they should qualify in terms of their ability, 
and in terms of their scholarship achievement. 

Mr. FrevincuvuyseENn. In other words, your statement seemed to in- 
dicate that the Farmers Union had taken a position with respect to 
needy students ¢ 

Mr. Kenrtevp. Yes, sir, we support strongly equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. But you feel that it not only is needy stu- 
dents but anybody should qualify ? 

Mr. Kenrretp. Yes, sir. I would say that it is a national asset that 
we have people of skills and ability coming from all walks of life. 

Now, certainly youngsters who are in very favorable circumstances 
wouldn’t need this help to the some extent as youngsters who have 
the money to finance their educations, but I think to really stay with 
the American dream of equality and liberty, we should leave the way 
open for young people who are capable and who have the interest 
and who have demonstrated achievement to go on to various kinds 
of higher education, including occupational educational development. 

Whether they are poor or what their economic status might be such 
an opportunity should be open to them. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. But if we are interested in equality of op- 
portunity, as one of the fundamental obiectives, wouldn’t it be true 
that Federal money available as scholarships only for needy students, 
would result in a greater equality than if we provided it both to needy 
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and those who were not in financial need. The money then would go 
only to needy students and enable them to continue with their educa- 
tion, and those who could afford to could pay for their own. Is that 
not so? 

Mr. Kenrievp. Yes, I would say that certainly is true. But we need 
a program to meet the needs of all students, whatever their financial 
capabilities may be. There should be both a scholarship and a scholar- 
ship loan program. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am not sure whether your organization is 
in favor or not in favor of limiting scholarships to needy students. 

Mr. Kenrtevp. We feel that this is a matter that the committee 
should settle keeping in mind the factors we have discussed. I think 
the big problem is to set up a general program whereby there can be 
greater opportunity for youngsters to go on and get a better educa- 
tion whether or not they are able to afford it. We urge that you not 
lose sight of this main objective in the discussion of minor detail. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That problem is so big, that unless we can 
spell out what position we consider reasonable, we very well would 
get no legislation in the field at all. 

Mr. Kenrtetp. Well, I am not prepared at the moment to give you 
a formula but I do hope that you can reach agreement without undue 
controversy on detail. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. You have suggested three bills which over- 
lap to some extent, I guess, and I still don’t know what relationship 
the Knutson bill has to the two others. 

Mr. Kenrievp. National Farmers Union recommends the features 
of the particular measures that are mentioned in our testimony. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. As I recall your statement you said that H. R. 
11980 reflected all of the recommendations made by your organiza- 
tion, so presumably if that were enacted that would satisfy you en- 
tirely, and we wouldn’t have to worry about any other bills or develop 
a compromise between a number of bills. Is that true? 

Mr. Kenrrevp. This isa very good bill, we think. 

Mr. Freiincnuvuysen. So in effect, the more important of the three 
bills is the Knutson bill, the most important ? 

Mr. Battery. The Chair might intervene to advise the gentleman 
from New Jersey that the Knutson bill he refers to is not the Knutson 
bill that was considered by our subcommittee some days ago. It was a 
separate bill, and that bill had to do with the lunch program. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I haven’t seen 
this Knutson bill but I wouldn’t have assumed that as comprehensive 
a bill as would satisfy all of the objectives of the Farmers Union was 
one which we had already considered in the subcommittee. 

Mr. Tuompson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Txompson. I am at a loss to understand how the gentleman 
feels that scholarships just for the needy and let the others pay their 
way is equality. It seems to me that unless we are going to consider 
the parents’ position, what we are after is the best-qualified students 
and helping them. 

If the youngster is to be rewarded, then I don’t know how his 
financial status should alter the program. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether the 
gentleman from New Jersey was here when I was asking the question 
of the witness. My remarks were in the form of a question to find out 
what the position of the Farmers Union was. 

I had not been discussing my own position with respect to scholar- 
ships at the moment at all. I am delighted to hear what the gentle- 
man’s position is with respect to them, but I don’t see how it is relevant 
to my inquiry as to the position of the Farmers Union. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Upatt. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartxy. Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Kenfield, you spoke on a lot of questions just now. 
You didn’t pretend to speak for the whole Farmers Union, did you, 
in answering these questions of the gentleman from New Jersey ? 

Mr. Kenrtetp. I am speaking in the presentation of testimony in 
behalf of National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many farmers have met and discussed this sub- 
ject of your testimony ? 

Mr. Kenrrexp. It would be difficult to answer you exactly. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, we are not that technical here in this committee. 
I don’t want an exactnumber. Let me have an estimate. 

Mr. Kenrretp. I wouldn’t dare offer an estimate either, Mr. Con- 
gressman. However, I will say this: The general subject of Federal 
support of education has been discussed in the Farmers Union for 
years, going back to many years ago when I first became associated 
with the organization in 1935. 

Mr. Gwinn. I know you, but you are talking about specific bills 
here now, and have they taken a recent position on classroom con- 
struction, and if so how many farmers have participated in your 
meetings ? 

Mr. Kenrrevp. We have local organizations of the Farmers Union— 
local units in more than 18 States. Many subjects are discussed at 
local meetings. The matter of Federal aid to education is really a 
pressing problem, and it has been under discussion at such meetings 
for many years. 

Mr. Gwinn. Now we are talking about classroom construction. If 
the farmers are interested at all, they would be interested in that ques- 
tion; wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Kenrtetp. They are interested in that, among others. It de- 
pends upon the community to a = extent. In some communities 
they have good school facilities, but there is a great need for more, 
taking the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many farmers have participated in your meet- 
ings, and where were those meetings held, and how many meetings 
among the farmers? 

Mr. Battzy. Would the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I don’t have the chair. 

Mr. Batrzy. I mean the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. I will, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Barter. The official records of the commitee will disclose that 
the Farmers Union national organization and most of their State 
organizations filed their position with the committee on school con- 
struction considered at the last session of Congress, and they are defi- 
nitely on record on most of the school problems that have been con- 
sidered over the past several years. 

I particularly wanted to make it known that the record discloses 
their full support of the school construction bill that was considered 
at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. Gwinn. That isn’t the question that I am putting to this wit- 
ness, Mr. Chairman. He is a member of the executive committee that 
rH referred to, and must have some idea of how many farmers and 

ow many meetings and where they were held involved in this 
testimony. 

I don’t see any sense, Mr. Chairman, in witnesses coming forward 
here pretending to represent X number of schoolteachers and X num- 
ber of farmers without giving us some idea of what X is. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman from New York want the Chair 
to make that inquiry of the witness, that he is going to bring in, rep- 
resenting the chamber of commerce and the taxpayer’s organizations? 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, I would. I don’t care how many questions you 
ask them. I would like to be permitted to ask this witness, and if he 
will answer me promptly, we can close this up very fast. 

Mr. Krnrrevp. My answer would be, Mr. Cronk, that these 
subjects are lively subjects in many of our locals. In Montana where 
we have 228 locals. 

Mr. Gwinn. What is that number ? 

Mr. KenFiecp. 228 locals. 

Mr. Gwinn. In Montana? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. Yes, Montana alone. Throughout the Nation there 
are several thousand locals. 

I wouldn’t presume to say how often, or how many people partici- 
pate in these discussions, or how often these subjects come up, but I 
do know they are lively subjects, this matter of Federal support of 
education is a lively subject in our organization and has been for years, 
among our members. 

You will find considerable difference in the degree of interest, be- 
cause in some places the school problem isn’t as pressing as it is in 
other places. However, in the overall, rural people have a real prob- 
lem of education. They are isolated, and they do not have the tax 
resources that other communities have, and they are short of teachers. 

In many cases they are short of classrooms. 

Mr. Gwinn. But we can’t legislate on interest or without some idea 
of numbers. You are speaking for a whole union. Now, we ought 
to have some notion of how many people met, and how many are for, 
and how many are against in these meetings. You have attended 
some of them, haven’t you? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. I have attended a good many of the meetings. Our 
resolutions are passed in a democratic manner. We have a great deal 
of open discussion. ; 

Mr, Gwinn. Now just give me an estimate, and you certainly can 
estimate better than this committee can in trying to determine how 
many people are involved, and how many States and whether they 
are for or against. 
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Mr. Kenrrevp. I certainly wouldn’t say the exact number. We 
have State organizations in 18 States, and 280,000 members. 

Mr. Tuompson. Would the gentleman from New York yield on 
this point ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I will after I get this question answered, and I will 
be very glad to yield. But I would like not to be interrupted con- 
tinuously until T get a question answered. 

Mr. Trrompson. I didn’t know that one request was continuous. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, you are not the only member of this, and the 
Chair has been asking. 

Mr. Tromeson. I take it the gentleman declined. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is not very polite, if the gentleman from New Jersey 
would tolerate a comment, to interrupt a witness on the stand who 
has been asked a question a number of times. After he answers the 
question, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Banzy. The gentleman from New York has the floor. 

Mr. Kenrrevp. To continue, I would say that resolutions are adopted 
in a very democratic manner, in open meetings and by the usual 
parlimentary procedures. There is general overwhelming agreement 
on the matter of Federal aid to education but I will not attempt. to 
estimate the number of people. Support for Federal aid to education 
is not limited to farm people. 

Mr. Gwrxn. Couldn’t you really give me an estimate of how many 
meetings these 270,000 members have had and where they have met 
and the number of people involved so as to give us a notion what 
interest there is in this subject among farmers ‘outside of your execu- 
tive committee ? 

Mr. Kenrtevp. I am sorry I couldn’t give you the exact number. 

Mr. Gwin. Mr. Kenfield, I didn’t ask you for the exact numbers. 

Mr. Kenrtevp. I would hesitate to estimate. Just imagine, Mr. Con- 
gressman, the difficulty in estimating with many locals all over the 
country, particularly in the States I Mentioned, who deal with many 
subjects. These topics come up at different times. Can you visualize 
the recordkeeping job required to provide the exact number of meet- 
ings, people, and so forth ¢ 

We don’t keep a record on the opinions of every individual. They 
are settled by resolutions that are democratically adopted. These 
resolutions are sent to the State organizations, and the State organi- 
zations have annual meetings. The annual meetings adopt a program 
for the year, a set of resolutions which are a ouide. This is also 
true of the national organization. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will you just answer the question, with regard to any 
State that you want to take, among the 18 States, take Montana for 
example ? 

Mr. Kenrrevp. I am more familiar with Montana, and I would say 
certainly the majority, overwhelming majority of our members favor 
this sort of program. 

Mr. Gwinn. Well, I am talking about the number of people who 
you think have attended the meetings in Montana on this particular 
bill that you are testifying about. 

Mr. Kenrtetp. I would say that there hasn’t been much opportu- 
nity for many of the members to know exactly the particular bills on 
which I am testifying, but they have urged us and have instructed 
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us to support the basic principles that are involved here, the basic 
principles that I have enumerated in my opening statement, the first 
paragraph, for example. 

Mr. Frevinecuuysen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I yield. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I realize I am discourteous to the witness, 
Mr. Kenfield, and the gentleman from New Jersey, but I make a point 
of order that the House is now in session, and I move that the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. Mercatr. If you make a point of order, make a point of order. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I make a point of order. 

Mr. Mercatr. All right, then, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from New Jersey is being very discourteous to the 
gentleman from Montana, too, because this is a witness from my State, 
and unfortunately not a constituent of mine, that I would have liked 
to have had an opportunity to talk to him and discuss with him be- 
fore this committee some of this legislation and refrained from it in 
order to let the other people interrogate. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If the gentleman from Montana had been 
here, he would have been aware of the fact that I said at 11 o’clock 
I would make a point of order that the House was in session. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman from New Jersey desire to with- 
hold his point of order until the gentleman might ask a question ? 

Mr. Mercatr. He made a point of order, and rule on it. 

Mr. Batter. Since the committee cannot function while the House 
is in session, the point of order has been made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and the committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. The witnesses for today may file their statements, with 
the clerk, and they will be included in the record in the same order as 
if they had appeared personally. 

The witnesses who are here who will file statements are Samuel 
Rosen, attorney, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and B. C. Anderson, superin- 
tendent of schools of Montgomery County, Ky.; and Mrs. Paul Blan- 
shard of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice; and Mr. Stephen 
McCann, the former chairman of the education committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature. 

Will you file your statements please, with the reporter? 

(The statements are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE PUBLIC ScHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
PoUGHKEEPSIEF, N. Y., PRESENTED BY SAMUEL R. ROSEN, ATTORNEY, PouGH- 
KEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Samuel R. Rosen 
and I am a practicing attorney in the city of Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, 
N. Y¥. I have been a member of the Board of Education of the City of Pough- 
keepsie from 1951 through 1957 serving as the president for the last 2 years. 
I am presently the attorney for the Central School District No. 1 of the towns of 
Hyde Park, Poughkeepsie, Clinton, and Pleasant Valley, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
In connection with my school work and previous military service, I have had 
occasion to extensively visit and examine the school systems in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and England, I am here today not as a member of my pro- 
fession but to speak in behalf of the educators of my community on the im- 
portance of Federal financial support to education. I am also privileged to state 
that the 70,000 members of the New York State Teachers Association through 
their approximately 1,000 representatives have endorsed overwhelmingly, Federal 
financial support to education. 
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As a conclusion, I believe we may find little or no quarrel with the proposition 
that the education system of our Nation is one of our first lines of defense. 
There is little dispute that our education system is the foundation of our 
American heritage. Nevertheless, we are approaching the atomic age in a horse 
and buggy as far as education is concerned. This has been precisely summarized 
by the statement of Walter Lippman ‘“‘we must measure [our educational efforts] 
not by what would be easy and convenient to do, but by what it is necessary to 
do in order that the Nation may survive and flourish.” 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT MUST BE PROVIDED TO EDUCATION 


In our area of Dutchess County and compounded throughout the State of 
New York, schools are operating on double sessions with overcrowded Class- 
rooms, insufficient classes, cramped quarters, and many with dangerous physical 
conditions. These conditions, mind you, are in a State which is concededly with 
much better facilities than the other States of our Union. All these factors 
contribute to potential increases in juvenile delinquency, moral problems and, in 
the long run, are aiding and abetting the enemies of the free world. The solution 
appears to be simple since many of these evils may be remedied by new con- 
struction. Unfortunately, my community and similar communities are unable 
to go ahead with the proper building programs. Bond issues are presented to 
the public and are defeated. Within the past month, the city of Poughkeepsie 
turned down a bond issue for a new junior high school. This has become the 
pattern throughout the State. 

It is true that physical plant is not the total solution to better education—it 
is only one phase. What I wish to emphasize is that requirements of space 
itself, has become a major problem. 

The answer to good teaching is teachers. Inadequate teachers’ salaries have 
added to the problem of lack of space and it is this combination which poses a 
dire threat to our educational system. We are familiar with the disastrous 
results of educational deficiencies as indicated by the overwhelming number who 
failed to pass the Army intelligence test and who have deprived the Armed Forces 
of more physically fit men than did losses from combat. There is a crying need 
for educational equipment, books, supplies and apparatus in all teaching fields 
including the sciences. Why are the bond issues being defeated? It is in essence 
a property taxpayer’s revolt. The property tax now provides 54 percent of the 
financial support of public schools. The property tax is one of the most un- 
popular and certainly this is true of my community. The direct effect on the 
property tax of a school bond election issue is making the defeat of such issues 
increasingly more numerous. 

The Committee for the White House Conference on Education in 1955 studied 
the problem of school financing in the next 10 years. At that time, educational 
expenditures totaled approximately $9 billion. After studying the status of edu- 
cation and educational needs, the Committee estimated that the funds being spent 
would need to be doubled, increasing the amount to $18 billion in the 10-year pe- 
riod 1955-65. It is evident that the estimate was much too low. Any serious 
consideration of this problem points out that the educational program envisioned 
by the Committee cannot possibly be achieved without at least doubling per 
pupil expenditures for education. This is quite different from doubling the total 
expenditures because of the rapid increase in school population. The Federal 
Government has access to the most popular type of tax—none of these must be 
approved by popular vote. All taxes must be paid from income of some kind. 
The taxing system should, therefore, have some reasonable rational relation- 
ship to the sources of income of taxpayers. Compensation of employees in the 
form of salaries and wages, which in 1929 comprised 58.2 percent of the national 
income, has increased in 1956 to 70.2 percent. Corporate profits provided 11.8 
percent of the national income in 1956. Farm income declined to 3.4 percent 
of the total income in 1956 from 6.8 percent in 1929. This is of particular sig- 
nificance to rural districts which rely heavily on the property tax on farms. 

In 1956 compensation of employees, corporate profits, and the income of unin- 
corporated businesses and professions comprised 90.1 percent of the national 
income. These three major sources of income can be taxed much more readily 
and equitably by income taxes and sales taxes than the property taxes. This 





1The Property Tax and Public School Financing, R. L. Johns, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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is the answer to the property taxpayers’ revolt and which national legislation 
would help solve. 

There is no doubt that the typical taxpayer’s sense of justice is offended by an 
excessive property tax. I find that indication of a raise in the property tax spells 
sure doom to necessary bond issue elections. There is no doubt that local home 
rule providing for a property tax is an important source of local school revenue 
but unless the Federal Government supplements this source of revenue, the 
doom of bond issues will continue to exist. At the present time only 3 percent of 
the national income is spent for public schools. To double educational expendi- 
tures with no increase in national income per capita would require 6 percent 
of that income, but the per capita national income is rising and by 1966 it 
would not require 6 percent of the national income to provide $28 billion for the 
public schools. This could solve the problem. 

There is no doubt that increased Federal financial support would be of great 
therapeutic value for the present economic difficulties and that it would be a 
healthy constructive long-term aid, with immediate results in the present period 
of recession. 

The property tax can no longer be the principal source of school revenue. The 
Federal Government must abandon its present policy of stopgap, insignificant, 
and comparatively trivial appropriations for public education. The national in- 
terest demands that the Federal Government adopt a policy providing substan- 
tial financial support for the public schools. It is true that equalization should 
be one of the primary purposes of Federal support. States should receive sub- 
stantial Federal support, however, for both current and capital expenditures for 
public schools if we intend to have a first-rate school system nationally. 

In 1958 the New York State Legislature made many forward steps; in spite 
of mounting criticism of public education, worsening economic conditions and 
shrinking State revenues, the 1958 legislature placed a high priority on educa- 
tion. The New York State Legislature gave $53 million in increased State aid. 
It included increases in the State minimum salaries for teachers, educational 
scholarships and fellowships for preparing college teachers, aid for summer 
school attendance for teachers of mathematics and sciences, aid for experimental 
programs in science and mathematics for gifted pupils, increased aid for li- 
braries, and increased appropriation for the State education department. 

Nevertheless, in spite of progress in New York State, the situation is not re- 
lieved and certainly the situation in the majority of the other States who do 
not compare favorably with New York State, is even more critical. 

Devotion and loyalty to the Nation is paramount. The continued greatness of 
our country is at issue and as erosion eats away the greatest mountain, indiffer- 
ence, delay and procrastination threaten our Nation: 

As for the schoolteachers, who, more than physical plant, are the backbone 
of our school system; their problems continue unceasingly. With the cost of 
living gradually increasing every year, the pattern of continuous economic in- 
flation is apparently inevitable. It is certainly true in our community that the 
teaching salary schedules have improved but as the increments grow each year, 
the problems are compounded again, the property tax must go up—the local 
taxpayers’ revolt against increases in budget; teachers abandon their profes- 
sion for more lucrative positions elsewhere ; students turn away from the teach- 
ing profession: the “esprit de corps” of the teaching profession is at a danger- 
ously low ebb. All this plays directly into the hands of the opponents of 
democracy. We are cognizant of the result of all this. This is a national matter 
and should be solved by national legislation. 

From every constructive point of view Federal support of education will 
help to accomplish the improvement of the general economic condition for the 
entire country; the raising of standards of education universally throughout 
the States; the opportunity to educate properly the young people that should 
benefit from a scholarship program; the opportunity to aid the gifted students; 
the inducement for students to follow the teaching profession; the raising of 
the “esprit de corps” of the teaching profession ; the construction of much-needed 
buildings, physical plants and equipment; all of which add up to the ultimate 
benefit of our beloved United States. 

We must meet the challenge of the U. 8S. 8S. R. not only militarily and eco- 
nomically, but educationally. Education has been, and always will be, a local 
and State problem, but now more than ever before it is a national problem and 
the national responsibility must not be shirked or sidetracked. Education is 
tied in and interrelated to the military problems of our Nation. The enact- 
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ment of Federal legislation to support the public schools would be recognition 
of the problem nationally to which every citizen of every community is par- 
ticularly alerted. We must answer this problem by providing Federal financial 
support to education. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
Poughkeepsie Public School Teachers Association to this committee and deeply 
appreciate your courtesy. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. PavLt BLANSHARD FOR THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SocraL JUSTICE 


My name is Mrs. Paul Blanshard. I am the Washington representative of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. The fellowship is a national organ- 
ization with members and chapters all over the country. It is the social action 
organization for Unitarians. Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger is the chairman of 
our legislative committee. 

I appear today, Mr. Bailey and members of the committee, as I have appeared 
before, in behalf of Federal aid to school construction and in support of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. I disclaim any pretense to superior knowledge nor do I 
have new facts to present to the committee. I speak as an average, but very 
much troubled American citizen. 

Since my own public school education in Kansas, many long years ago, I have 
watched the desperate struggle of our public schools to keep pace with the needs 
of our growing school population. Some of our public schools are magnificent, 
but too many of them are obsolete, more crowded than they were, and teachers’ 
salaries are far from adequate. I believe, as most Americans believe, that one 
of the greatest contributions our country has made to its children is the general 
acceptance of the concept of free public school education from the kindergarten 
through elementary and high school and to the public college or university. 

We believe that there is a place in our country for the private, sectarian school, 
but, we believe, implicitly, in the great American principle of the separation of 
church and state. We believe there should be no Federal funds for private- 
school construction or the salaries of private-school teachers. We are glad to 
see that there is no provision in the Murray-Metcalf bill for such allocations. 

My own experience with public schools is becoming all too typical. We wanted 
our sons to have a continuous public-school education. But we found that the 
schools in our section of New York City were so overcrowded and understaffed 
that we sacrificed our beliefs and our pocketbooks to send them to a private pre- 
paratory school. Our grandchildren live in Philadelphia, and their parents 
wanted them to have a continuous public-school education. But here again, a 
generation later, they have tried the public schools and found them so over- 
crowded and understaffed that they, too, are having to sacrifice principle and 
pocketbook, and their children are being educated in a private school. Our 
own home now is in Vermont, and in our township we have 7 one-room school- 
houses, all but 2 of which have been condemned by our health officer as unsani- 
tary. For years our town meeting has been voting on a consolidated school, 
but each year it is rejected because the local farmers cannot afford it. Our 
State is not a rich State, and without Federal funds we cannot abandon the 
one-room schoolhouses which have been condemned. 

So I come to you today with a plea for leadership that this year will bring 
the Murray-Metcalf bill out of committee and onto the floor for quick passage. 

This year there are special reasons to pass a bill which provides for school 
construction. We are in a depression, a deep depression. What more intelli- 
gent use of public funds could be found than the rapid replacement of our 
obsolete and overcrowded schools? 

This bill, as your able and devoted chairman, Mr. Bailey, has said, is a 
“teachers’ and children’s” bill. It provides not only for classrooms, but for the 
increase in teachers’ salaries. It is a modest bill, but is a beginning. 

You have been assured by the educators that there is no danger in this bill 
of Federal control of education. We concur, and we would oppose the bill if 
there was any possibility of such infringement of States rights. 

You have been assured by others that this bill is one positive effort for com- 
peting with the Soviet Union. Again, we concur, although we dislike this nega- 
tive approach. We believe the Murray-Metcalf bill should be passed for the 
simple affirmative reason that our children need it. 
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As to the racial issue, we believe that our schools should be integrated, but 
we do not believe that there should be an integration rider attached to this bill. 
Integration must progress at the State level, and it is the job of each State to 
see that the Supreme Court ruling on integration is upheld. One bill should not 
fight two battles simultaneously. 

And finally there is the old, old question of the budget. Must it balance? 
Again we are not experts, but we are long-memoried, and we remember that 
when there has been a crisis in our country and when war has threatened, 
Congress has not hesitated to unbalance the budget to arm for victory. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice believes that it is a dangerous 
policy for our legislators to follow if they are willing to vote untold billions 
for missiles and antimissile missiles and refrain from appropriating the modest 
funds asked for in the Murray-Metcalf bill for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries. For what profit it a country to save its children if they are so poorly 
educated as to be perilously close to growing up potential second-class citizens? 

When Mrs. Agnes Meyer opened these hearings, she remarked that she had 
been testifying on the Hill for Federal aid to public schools for 15 years. Does 
it really take 15 years to educate the House and Senate? Yes, it obviously 
does. But please, let it not take 16 years! 


PLEA FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION—TESTIMONY BEFORE THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, 
BY S. MoCANN 





GENTLEMEN: My name is Stephen McCann. I represent no organization; I 
speak as a citizen of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. My residence is at Car- 
michaels in Greene County. 

It was my good fortune to be born in the United States of America and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania—a Commonwealth in which from its earliest 
beginning the schools were as much a part of the life of the Commonwealth as 
our churches and our homes. 

I am deeply indebted to the public schools for the educational opportunities 
which were extended to me. I am zealous that not only in my community but 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States of America no child or youth shall be denied the blessings of education. 

Because of this deep interest I became a member of the school board in 
Cumberland Township, Greene County, Pa. I served as a school board member 
for 4 years. 

In 1952, I was elected to the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania. I 
have been a member of this body since that time. 

As is customary in many legislative bodies newly elected members may state 
their preference for membership on committees. My first choice was for mem- 
bership on the house education committee. My wish was granted. I served on 
this committee for 6 years. During the 1955 session, it was my privilege and 
honor to be chairman of this important committee. 

I have given this personal background solely to impress upon you my deep 
interest in the youth of our land and a devoted desire on my part to use every 
talent at my command to make available good teachers, modern facilities, and 
efficient instruction. It is in this capacity that I appear before you and urge 
favorable consideration of the legislation which has as its purpose to increase 
teachers’ salaries and speed school construction—H. R. 10763. 

Pennsylvania in recent years has provided and guaranteed from State funds 
unprecedented amounts to increase current school construction and has likewise 
mandated increased expenditures for teachers’ salaries by statewide mandated 
salarly schedules. 

Since January 1955, 579 schools have been built, enlarged, altered, or approved 
as projects by our State school building authority. Pennsylvania has provided 
generously for school construction through a series of legislative acts and has 
approved for school districts through our school building authority $825 million 
as of July 1958. Of this amount the department of public instruction informs 
me that as of April 25, 1958, school building projects had been approved in the 
amount of $800,747,138.70. This leaves a balance of less than $25 million that is 
not committed. 
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As of July 1959, the ceiling on the building program through the authority 
will be increased to $925 million. These are new State funds available through 
the authority from July 1958, to July 1959, of $100 million. 

The department of public instruction informs me that already there are on 
file applications for approval of construction in total amount of $450 million, 
or $350 million in excess of the amount available. 

In support of these new buildings and added facilities, the general assembly at 
the 1957 session approved $47,033,200 as its share of annual rental or sinking 
fund charges on school building construction—an increase of more than $16 
million over the previous biennium. 

Currently, on a long range basis the Commonwealth is assisting local districts 
by accepting financial liability for 50 percent of the rental charges on approxi- 
mately $1 billion of new building construction. 

The trouble is that when this money is spent the job will still not be finished. 
Again the department of public instruction informs me that the construction of 
approximately 8,000 classrooms in our Commonwealth is dependent upon some 
form of financial assistance. 

They tell me further that between 75 percent and 80 percent of our smaller 
school districts have insufficient borrowing power to provide them with adequate 
school facilities, if the cost of such facilities must be met with general obliga- 
tion bonds in which the school district itself assumes complete responsibility 
for payment. 

Without the generous contribution by the Commonwealth in our school-building 
program, the situation today would indeed be chaotic. It is obvious that the 
Commonwealth and the local community cannot do the job alone. 

To expand further as required by increased school and shifting population, 
to replace buildings that have become antiquated and dangerous to the security 
of our children, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania looks to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. 

May I comment now on teachers’ salaries and the support of schools? Pennsyl- 
vania, I am happy to say, is one of the few states that has a mandated salary 
schedule for professionl workers from the teacher to the superintendent. Its 
provisions are uniform throughout the State. Our mandated minimum in 1959, 
when this legislation is fully effective, will be $3,600. It is mandated that teachers 
with a baccalaureate degree advance by annual increments of $200 to a maximum 
of $5,400; those with a master’s degree to a maximum of $5,800. 

Beginning at much lower levels, practically every session of the general assem- 
bly since 1941 has seen major legislative enactment to improve our mandated 
schedule. 

Increased financial assistance to the school districts through an equalization 
formula has paralleled the increased obligations to the local districts because of 
increased mandates in salaries. For the biennium 1951 our subsidies to public 
schools increased $83,700,000; for 1953, $63,800,000; 1955, $83,030,000; 1957, 
$135,676,804. In total amount our subsidies for the support of public schools 
increased from $314 million for the biennium 1951 to $564 million for the bi- 
ennium 1957, an increase of $250 million. 

May I emphasize that this is the effort which the State has made to maintain 
and advance an efficient system of public schools. In like manner, the local com- 
munities have made corresponding increases in tax revenues. A law requiring 
revision of assessments in our counties was enacted. A tax law was enacted 
that broadened the local tax base by permitting the local communities to levy 
many miscellaneous taxes. 

Currently, however, and notwithstanding this broad effort at the State and 
the local levels, the situation in Pennsylvania is critical both with reference to 
the needs for additional school construction and for salary schedules that will 
give credit to the importance of teaching and recruit and maintain in the pro- 
fession our able youth. 

It is my belief that Pennsylvania offers a striking example of the fact that 
in this terrific problem of educating our youth, the States cannot go it alone. For, 
indeed, Pennsylvania, a relatively wealthy State, has made a great effort, but 
Pennsylvania is in dire need of financial assistance from a political taxing unit 
that has a much broader base than that which is available either to the local 
community or the Commonwealth or both. 

There are certain features of H. R. 10763 thatI like. One of them is that the 
assistance from the Federal Government will not be a gratuity but rather it will 
require reasonable State and local effort for participation. 
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It is desirable, also, in that it will not be unduly restrictive upon the State 
in determining the method of financing to be used. Moreover, it has appeal 
because it will be disbursed through the State educational agency with Federal 
controls limited to those which are necessary for adequate fiscal accounting. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is my story. I believe that 
the children of America are its greatest resource; that America can continue to 
be great only as these human resources come to their full development through 
our schools; that material and military defense, no matter how effective, will 
fail unless bolstered and supported by citizens who through education are pre- 
pared to act well their part in maintaining the freedom and power inherent in 
our representative form of government. 

As stated in the bill “It is the purpose of this Act to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a grant basis to help meet the problems of inadequate facilities and 
inadequate teachers’ salaries.” 


I request with all the sincerity and power at my command that this committee 
report out for favorable action by the House of Representatives H. R. 10763. 











Method of financing 








Projects approved during period from January 1950 to April 1958 











Year State public- General Total 
school- Municipality| obligation 
building authority bonds 
authority 
1950 | Number of projects................... 80 0 0 80 
BIS 3.28 tok dn at Ron acaba laek $35, 593, 814 0 0 $35, 593, 814 
1951 Number of projects...........-....-.. 8 0 0 8 
RIS. $s stos cutcncbukcssdecdaimes $2, 882, 655 0 0 $2, 882, 655 
1952 | Number of projects.................-- 65 239 0 304 
Pas ittinndosuhnsdoknencawnirgeuen $27, 293, 687 | $139, 688, 709 0 | $166, 982, 396 
1953 Number of projects..................- 67 52 0 319 
cise tiidingnaiamninnednanipined $36, 931,815 | $176, 834, 298 0 | $213, 766, 113 
1954 Number of projects-_--- al 16 76 0 92 
CD io cepinihiaet e's $9, 505,037 | $42, 783, 583 0 $52, 288, 620 
1955 | Number of projects__- 0 88 3 91 
BO A rcdtninceaces see 0 | $77,900, 437 $1, 680, 000 $79, 580, 437 
1956 Number of projects................--.. 82 155 9 246 
Ph 6 .ctis eta baddervdvbectdeucek $65, 214, 134 | $157, 320, 808 $7, 495,000 | $230, 029, 942 
1957 Number of projects................-.- 43 138 32 213 
DI i i 26s de tadntiowducntdditeinn $37, 575, 640 | $121,325,217 | $14,456,065 | $173, 356, 922 
1958 | Number of projects.................-. 15 42 9 66 
Amemit.cd.s..... A ae $14, 599,262 | $39, 525, 32: $6, 744, 445 $60, 869, 030 
| Total: 
Number of projects........- 376 990 | 53 1, 419 
DERI. <écdccceceencanns --| $229, 596,044 | $755, 378,375 | $30,375, 510 |$1, 015, 349, 929 
| | 











Note.—Number of applications on file in the Bureau of School Buildings, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania, beyond the mandated ceiling of $925,000,000: 460. Estimated reimbursable cost of such 
lications: $450,000,000 


ap 
Teuren: Departmen 


t of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., Thursday, May 1, 1958, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 2, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LABorR, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 429, House Office Building, 
the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey (subcommittee chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Representatives Metcalf, Thompson, Udall, Frelinghuysen, 
and Lafore. 

Present also: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, Melvin W. Sneed, 
minority clerk, and Robert E. McCord, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Battery. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We will resume our hearings where the committee recessed yesterday. 

We have for our first witness this morning Mr. Robert E. McKay 
of the California Teachers Association. 

Mr. McKay, will you come forward and identify yourself to the 
reporter ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. McKAY, GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. McKay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Robert E. McKay, of San Francisco. I am governmental relations 
executive of the California Teachers Association. This is an organi- 
zation which, with its 94,000 members, is the largest statewide pro- 
fessional group in the United States. 

I am appearing this morning in support of the principle of Federal 
aid to education and to urge favorable action on the legislative pro- 
posal now being considered by this subcommittee. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. McKay is 
aware of the fact that this committee has already approved a construc- 
tion bill. Is that the bill you urge we approve? 

Mr. McKay. No, sir. Iam aware of the action of the committee da 
before yesterday. I am appearing in behalf of Mr. Metcalf’s bill which 
is being supported by the National Education Association. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If we should enact the Thompson bill, do you 
think ba should also enact Mr. Metcalf’s bill? Would one affect the 
other ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes. There is a very direct relationship between the 
two. One, as you know, covers school construction only. The other is 
intended to cover either construction or teachers’ salaries, the distribu- 
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tion of the proposed allotments to be made by the State. I realize 
they are not identical. They partially serve the same purpose. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Is your testimony going to be changed in the 
light of the action of the committee ? 

Mr. McKay. I think not. I propose to speak principally to the 
needs of the State of California and to indicate that even a relatively 
wealthy State like California is in need of Federal aid both in the 
areas of construction and teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Fre_incuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if members 
of the committee should interrupt the witness, or do you think it would 
be advisable to let him conclude his statement and then ask questions? 

Mr. Battery. I think it would be advisable to let him complete his 
statement. It is rather short. 

Mr. McKay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do 
not propose to repeat the broad economic considerations already sub- 
mitted which we feel indicate the imperative necessity of the Federal 
Government shouldering its share of educating the youth of the 
Nation. 

Instead, I should like to confine my discussion in the main to condi- 
tions in my home State. I should like to offer evidence that educa- 
tion is a national responsibility that cuts across state lines and that 
Federal aid is needed by California, a State generally considered to 
be wealthy and capable of completely meeting its own educational 
needs without assistance. 

I propose to show that the shifting pattern of population in the 
United States has created a problem of Gargantuan size in California, 
that this problem with its national implications cannot be solved with 
State and local resources alone, and that Federal funds should and 
must be used to meet the crisis. 


MASS MIGRATION 


The overriding consideration in California’s educational problem 
is the unbelievable increases in its population. It is responsible for 
the critical shortage of classrooms and the equally alarming shortage 
of properly trained teachers. 

istory shows that periodically peoples of the world have moved 
en masse to new areas, there to make their home. Over the centuries 
war, pestilence, climate, and economic conditions have caused sizable 
segments of the population to migrate to new and presumably more 
favorable lands. In most instances they have bundled up their be- 
longings and, of course, their children and moved to what ee 
considered an area of greater opportunity. Usually they took wit 
them little in the way of worldly goods or economic wealth. In- 
variably, however, they arrived in the new land with needs which had 
to be met largely by those who had preceded them and established 
the area. 

Such a movement has been underway in the United States for the 
past 50 years. At the outset the westward trend was so gradual that 
it was scarcely noted. It started, of course, with the discovery of 
gold at Sutter’s Mill in 1849, but it was not until the turn of the 
century that it became dramatic, with people by the thousands pouring 
into California from other States. It has never stopped. 

California is the focal point of the greatest mass migration in the 
history of the world. Her population has more than doubled every 
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20 years, with the result that she is now second only to New York 
State in number of inhabitants. And the end is not in sight. 

Every day of the year nearly 1,000 residents of other States pack 
their bags and move to California, there to stay. Yes, nearly 30,000 

ople a month come streaming across the borders of the Golden State 
Frosh other parts of the Nation, principally from the East, the South 
and the Midwest. When you add to that the product of a high birth 
rate within the State you find that California is expanding by an 
average of 45,000 persons a month. That means an annual increase 
of more than half a million persons, 550,000 to be exact. 

This has been a steady, continuing growth, not a sporadic thing, 
with the rest of the United States contributing the major part of the 
growth, and a major part of the educational and other problems which 
accompany such fantastic expansion. 

Here, in capsule form, is the story of California’s growth: 

In 1900, it had grown to a respectable 1,485,000 residents. ; 

Twenty years later, it had more than doubled. Its population ap- 
proximately 3,500,000. 

In 1940, just 2 decades later, it hit 6,907,000, just about twice the 
1920 figure. 

By last year, 1957, it had exploded to 14,160,000 persons, more than 
doubling again in just 17 years. 

With indications that the westward migration will increase, rather 
than decrease, it is now estimated that California’s population will 
exceed 17 million within the next 8 years and will exceed 24 million by 
1975. 

I have gone into some detail on the nature and extent of California’s 
growth in order that the magnitude of her educational problems may 
be understood. 

SCHOOL HOUSING 


The housing of the hordes of schoolchildren which accompany such 
fantastic population increases is a monumental task. California has 
done her best to mobilize both State and local resources to meet the 
need ; she has not been able to keep abreast of classroom requirements, 
even though thousands of new schools have been built, and cannot 
meet the long-range need without assistance. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The same is true in the field of teacher supply. California has, by 
straining resources available to it, been able to maintain a high level 
of salaries for teachers, compared to many areas in the Nation. Con- 
sequently, it has attracted many teachers from other States. It has 
stepped up its own program of teacher education, but it still cannot 
produce or attract enough qualified young people to staff its mush- 
rooming school system. 

CLASSROOMS 


California’s school enrollment has raced along with and, at times, 
ahead of the State’s population increases. 

It took 90 years—between 1849 and 1940—for California to enroll 
the first 1 million children in its public schools. 

The enrollment of the second million took only 13 years, from 1940 
to 1953. 
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It then took only 5 years, from 1953 to now, for the schools to be 
jammed with the third million. 

And, in less than 5 more years, by 1963 at the latest, California will 
have 4 million children in her schools. 

The provision of classrooms for these children is a king-sized under- 
taking, which already is taxing almost to the limit the financial re- 
sources of the State of California and her school districts. 

Under State law and generally accepted fiscal policies, a limit has 
been set on the amount of money which can be raised for capital-outlay 
purposes from local ad valorem sources for capital outlay. In 
California, this is fixed at 5 percent of the total assessed valuation of 
the school district. When that limit has been reached, the district is 
ee legally, from raising additional money, even though it may 

ave thousands of unhoused pupils. 

With the full impact of migration and high birthrate just starting 
to be felt in 1949, California undertook a program under which the 
State, through general-obligation bonds, came to the rescue of these 
destitute school districts, It has, thus far, made available to an in- 
creasing number of qualified districts a total of $690 million in State 
aid for school construction. In addition, another State bond issue 
of $220 million will be voted on by the electors of California in Novem- 
ber, bringing to $910 million the amount of aid the State of California 
has within 10 years poured into what is still only a partial solution 
of its school-building problem. The State’s share of this program 
has approximated $100 million a year. 

The State-aided program has, in that 10-year period, produced 
17,800 new classrooms. That amounts to about 60 percent of the 
classrooms built in California; the other 40 percent were constructed 
by school districts which still had local resources available to do the 
job. The number of districts in this category, unfortunately, is 
dwindling rapidly. 

In addition to the sizable amounts provided by the State, local dis- 
tricts have strained their resources to meet the building needs. In the 
9 years following World War II, slightly more than half of the $114 
billion of capital outlay was financed from the proceeds of district 
bond issues ; $781 million, or 52 percent. 

Despite this prodigious effort, California has been unable to keep 
pace with her classroom needs. The number of children on half-day 
sessions has increased, not decreased. In 1952, a total of 140,000 
pupils were going to school on a double-session basis. Today, the num- 
ber is 163,000, a 6-year increase of 23,000 pupils on half-day sessions 
in the last 6 years. 

LOS ANGELES’ NEEDS 


Perhaps the construction need can be visualized more rapidly if 
translated into terms of one district’s problems. Los Angeles is the 
largest of California’s approximately 2,000 school districts. Its 
growth is typical of the State, even though some smaller districts are 
growing even more rapidly. 

The average annual increase in enrollment of the Los Angeles 
schools is 30,000 pupils. Just to keep abreast of that growth, the dis- 
trict has had to construct an average of 1,000 new classrooms during 
each of the past 10 years. 
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The Los Angeles School District must open a new 23-room school 
every Monday morning simply to meet the increased enrollment. 

Mr. Barry. Will you repeat that statement ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes. In Los Angeles, they have to open 1 new 23- 
room school every Monday morning just to keep abreast of the growth 
in school enrollment in that 1 school district. 

It still has 34,000 pupils on double sessions, a situation which would 
require construction of an additional 1,400 classrooms. 

#s Angeles spent $52 million last year in capital outlay, for land, 
buildings, and related facilities. It spends an average of. $1 million 
every week in an attempt to meet its building needs. 

To house the children which it knows will be waiting on the door- 
step in the next 10 years, California must build an additional 59,000 
classrooms. 

SALARIES 


California traditionally has maintained teacher salary schedules at 
or near the top in the ranking of the States. Currently, the median 
for all teachers is $5,585 a year. For teachers at the elementary level, 
where the greatest number serve, the median is $5,307 a year. These 
salaries have been possible only through a relatively high level of 
State support and high operating taxes locally in most instances. 

It might be presumed that comparatively high salaries in a State 
would eliminate the possibility of a teacher shortage. This has not 
been the case in California. The level of earnings generally in Cali- 
fornia is higher than in many other areas, with the result that the 
existence of reasonably adquete teachers’ salaries does not give the 
schools the advantage in employing available personnel that it might 
be presumed to give. The competition of business and industry for 
trained personnel has made it impossible to properly staff the schools 
of California. 

More than 13,000 teachers are serving in California’s schools on sub- 
standard or provisional credentials. That amounts to about 10 per- 
cent of the total teaching staff in the State. The number of teachers 
completing requirements in California institutions is falling alarm- 
ingly short of the needs. Were it not for teachers moving to Cali- 
fornia from other States it would be impossible to keep classrooms 
open, even with inadequately trained persons. 

California had a shortage of 17,000 teachers this past year. It will 
need at least 15,000 new teachers each of the next 10 years to staff its 
classrooms. This need cannot be met until teachers’ salaries are raised 
to a truly professional level. 


RESOURCES NOT AVAILABLE 


The twin problems of school construction and teacher shortage are 
acute in California at this time, but will appear mild when compared 
with those of the years immediately ahead. When the full impact of 
ea growth and enrollment expansion hits the schools, particu- 

arly at the secondary level, the combined resources of loca] districts 
and the State simply will be inadequate to meet the needs. In addi- 
tion to these problems I have been discussing, the problems of higher 
education in California, where more than 190,000 full-time students 
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are already enrolled, are of magnitude similar to those at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels which I have described today. 
al school districts are approaching the danger zone in school 
finance in California. Even iaeh property owners have shown an 
amazing willingness to shoulder the maximum burden necessary to 
provide good education, there is a point beyond which land and im- 
rovements and other locally taxable wealth cannot safely go. State 
aw in California sets the maximum school tax rates which can be ex- 
ceeded only by a vote of the electors. A majority of all school districts 
in the State have been forced by necessity to exceed those statutory 
limits, some of them assuming total school tax rates of as much as $6 
per $100 of assessed valuation. Local tax sources cannot provide the 
greatly expanded revenues needed to meet the California problem. 


STATE SOURCES 


In common with many other States, California faces serious fiscal 
problems at the State level. Expenditures in the current State budget 
exceed income by more than $113 million. Revenues for the first 9 
months of the current fiscal year have failed by more than $714 mil- 
lion to equal the estimates on which the budget was based. The 
1958-59 budget has been balanced only by the near exhaustion of all 
available surplus and reserve funds. California faces the end of its 
next fiscal year with a potential deficit of $250 million. 

Thus, it appears from the fiscal evidence available, that supposedly 
wealthy California will not be able to solve its problems of school 
finance from State sources. With local tax sources already strained 
to the limit, there remains then only one logical source of aid, the 
Federal Government. 

A NATIONAL CONCERN 


We believe that educational expenses no longer can be paid chiefly 
by means of a property tax. Our present national income depends 
more upon economic activity than it does upon fixed property which 
is declining relatively as a source of governmental support. Corporate 
profits and compensation of employees now account for about 81 per- 
cent of the total national income. These increasing sources of wealth 
have traditionally paid very little taxes to support the public schools. 
If such wealth is to carry a portion of the education load, the taxes 
must be levied by the Federal Government. The most recent analysis 
available indicates that more than 96 percent of taxes on personal and 
corporate income are paid to the Federal Government, leaving avail- 
able to State and local government only a relatively small portion of 
the taxpaying power of the total economy of the Nation. This broader 
tax base, we believe, should be utilized for education. 

I have attempted to show that education in California, as it is else- 
where, is a national problem. The shift of population across State 
lines is demonstrated perhaps more dramatically in my home State 
than in others, but basically the problem is nationwide. It is the same 
in character everywhere. The United States has the facilities to meet 
the challenge. It is our earnest hope that immediate steps will be 
taken to do so. 

Mr. Baney. The Chair would like to say to the witness that we 
deeply appreciate this great forward approach to this problem. I 
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venture the assertion that if we had a situation presented from all 48 
States as you have presented the situation in California, there would 
be no difficulty in passing the legislation. 

Mr. McKay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before the committee this morning to make 
this statement. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. J also appreciate the statement in support of need not 
only for actual construction, but the additional declaration that there 
is a Federal responsibility for maintaining education at all levels and 
in all its various aspects. 

Do you have a State equalization program for the operation and 
maintenance of schools in California? 

Mr. McKay. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Mercar. Will you tell us briefly about how that works? 

Mr. McKay. The State is mandated by a provision of the State 
constitution to set aside not less than $180 per capita of average school 
attendance. From that $180, every school district receives, regardless 
of need, $120 in basic aid. The difference of $60 is distributed in 
categories most of which are regarded as equalization, based on need. 

Mr. Mercatr. But every school district in the State of California 
receives from the State $120 per capita ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is analogous to H. R. 10763, which provides for 
$25 per capita to be distributed throughout the United States? 

Mr. McKay. Regardless of individual need; yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. In California the other $60 is distributed on a need 
basis? 

Mr. McKay. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Where do you get the money ? 

Mr. McKay. From the general fund of California. We have a 
unique provision in our State constitution in that it provides educa- 
tion has first call on the funds of California, and before any expendi- 
ture, including the salary of the Governor, can be made the funds for 
education must be paid. 

Mr. Mercaur. With all due deference to our Founding Fathers, I 
wish we had such a provision in our Federal Constitution. 

That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I, too, have been interested in Mr. McKay’s 
testimony this morning, and in view of the fact he has already told us 
that he is supporting H. R. 10763, I wonder if you can tell me about 
how much of the $1 billion a year under the first part of the program 
California might expect to get? Have you done any figuring as to 
how much California could expect to receive ? 

Mr. McKay. I have seen the tables prepared by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I must admit I have not, so I am really asking 
the question out of ignorance. 

Mr. McKay. That is based on the number of children in the age 
span specified multiplied by $25 for the first year, and I shall be glad 
to submit the figures, which I know Mr. Giddings has available. 
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Mr. Fretincuvuysen. If you do not for the moment know the exact 
figure, do you have any idea how much California would pay in taxes 
to provide the $1 billion a year? 

r. McKay. No, I do not, and I personally feel that is not the 
determining factor. If we should assume that we should use the 
broader tax base of the Federal Government, then I think we should 
raise the funds. It is analogous to the equalization pattern which 
we follow in the State. Even though the city of San Francisco, for 
example, which is a large trading center with national headquarters of 
financial institutions, on paper would appear to produce a larger 
amount of Federal revenue then the schools of San Francisco would 
receive, we do not feel that is significant at all. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I am not saying it is significant. If it is a 
Federal responsibility to aid, I would be for it, but it seems to me if 
you are coming in here and specifically arguing that California as 
presently constituted, with its remarkable efforts in the field of educa- 
tion, is unable to do the job, you should take a look at whether or not 
the Federal-aid program would not be an even more expensive way 
of doing it. If your records show your taxpayers would be paying 
more than they would get out, California might argue, “We can raise 
our own money at home,” and not be in favor of a Federal program. 

Mr. McKay. Of course the opponents of this legislation argue that, 
and I think they might have a valid argument if it were assumed that 
all of the Federal revenue produced in a given area is the product of 
the taxpayers in that area. But if I could use the Detroit area as an 
example, it might appear that that area, engaged as it is in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, was actually paying the Federal taxes which come 
from the manufacture and sale of those vehicles, whereas it is the peo- 
ple throughout the country, some in California, who are paying those 
taxes and who may have a legitimate claim to the proceeds of those 
taxes, 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. We have mentioned the bill already approved 
by the committee, the Thompson bill, and you have stated you support 
the Metcalf bill. 

The distribution formula under the Metcalf bill would not be done 
on the basis of need. It would be done regardless of need. Under 
the Thompson bill there is an attempt to distribute the Federal money 
to the areas of greatest need. Your basic argument, as I understand 
it, is that California has a very real need. Under the Metcalf ap- 
proach, that need might not be met as well as through an equalization 
formula. 

Mr. McKay. That is true. When you refer to need, I assume you 
refer to ability to perform a certain function. If you refer to children 
to be served through teachers’ salaries, there you have a measure of 
need. But you are entirely correct in saying this bill is not an equali- 
zation bill. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If we should enact an equalization bill and 
there should be made available $500 million instead of $1 billion for a 
variety of uses, it is not possible there might be more response to 
the specific classroom need than under the Metcalf bill? 

Mr. McKay. That is possible. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. And if we should enact legislation specifically 
on construction, might it not be necessary—I am not sure how you 
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divide the $1 billion a year between construction and teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. McKay. As I understand it, that determination would be made 
by the States receiving the aid, the determination as to whether it 
would go for construction or teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Mr. Metcalf has just supplied me with the 
figures for California which show that on the basis of $25 per esti- 
mated child, allotments in 1958 to California would be a total of 
$78,155,000, so there would be a very substantial amount made avail- 
able, but of course we do not have the amount that would be levied 
on California taxpayers to produce that amount. 

Mr. Mercatr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. In order to identify the source of that, that is taken 
from exhibit E-2 that is a part of the record and was a part of Dr. 
Ginger and Dr. Heller’s presentation on Tuesday. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. Thank you. 

Do you have any idea what amount California received under 
Public Law 815, which recognizes a specific Federal responsibility in 
respect to children ? 

Mr. McKay. I do not have that available. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. According to the tabulation I have before me, 
approximately one-seventh of the total amount distributed since 1951 
has gone to California. The number of classrooms provided is 3,981 
and the children to be housed about 123,828 in California out of a total 
in the country of 849,852. So the Federal Government has already 
reacted in a very specific way to their responsibility for a major part 
of the influx of children in California. 

Mr. McKay. That is true with respect to the problem created by 
Federal installations, and I would assume the distribution merely rep- 
resented the proportion of the problem that the Federal Government 
had created in California by military establishments and activities of 
that sort that have impact on the local school districts. I would think 
that relatively the same statement could be made of any part of the 
country. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It not only could but has been made, but a sub- 
stantial part of the funds over the life of the program has gone to 
California. 

Mr. McKay. That is true because the bulk of the Federal activities 
in that area of the country have been in California, a sizable amount of 
it, at least. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I have no further questions unless the witness 
has any comments to make about the Thompson bill. 

Mr. McKay. Of course we supported the corresponding measure, 
the one before the Congress last year. We had not been confronted 
until this week with the problem of the possibility of any adjustments 
in the two approaches, and of course if and when that decision has to 
be made, we will have to face up to it. I do not think the two ap- 
proaches are completely incompatible, but naturally Congress would 
not want to pass both at the same time. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. As matters stand, it would not surprise me if 
this amen should approve both and perhaps additional measures 
as well. 


I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Battey. The Chair has seen a breakdown of new military con- 
struction legislation that has been reported by the Armed Services 
Committee, and I note that California is getting some $48 million of 
the amount appropriated. My little State of West Vi irginia is not 
getting a single cent. So we would be glad to assume our additional 
responsibilities if we were getting that much money spent in West 
Virginia. 

Mr. THomrson. I would like to thank you very much, Mr. McKay, 
for your rena I appreciate the reference to the Thompson bill, 
but I want to say I do not want all the credit for it. It is really the 
Thompson-Eisenhower-Ayres-MceGovern-and others bill. 

Mr. Fretrncuvysen. So long as it does not include my name. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think we could include your name with impunity 
because you have had an almost identical bill. You have used, I think 
quite wisely, almost every available approach in your often repeated 
efforts to solve the classroom shortage, and I think the gentleman is to 
be commended for his flexibility. 

Relative to the teaching problems in California, I am intrigued 
by the enormity of the problem. 

Can almost any person with a bachelor’s degree from a reputable 
college or university, without specific teacher training or educational 
courses, get a provisional certificate in California ? 

Mr. McKay. We have what we call a provisional credential. We 
eliminated the emergency credential some years ago. Under the pro- 
visional credential, a teacher is given what you might call a license 
to teach from year to year. That license is renewed only on condi- 
tion that the required course is completed. Progressively the State 
is raising the requirements for the provisional credential, with the 
hope it will be eliminated entirely. 

Mr. Txuompson. The shortage is so great, and the demand so great, 
that I take it virtually anyone with a degree could get a provisional 
certificate for a teaching job, is that not so? 

Mr. McKay. It is more nearly possible than we would like to have 
it, actually. We have tightened up the requirements. 

Mr. TxHomrson. I might point out 12 percent of New Jersey’s teach- 
ers, according to figures we saw yesterday, have substandard or other 
types of certificates. 

Mr. McKay. It is about 10 percent in California currently. 

Mr. THompson. Our State teachers colleges are changing their con- 
cepts now and are including more of the liberal arts and less of the 
methodology. 

I think your approach is very sound, Mr. McKay. I would like to 
ask you one question in addition. Do you think the classroom short- 
age is so acute that the Congress ought to adopt classroom construc- 
tion legislation at the earliest possible time ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes; I definitely do, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Do you have a favorite approach, a needs approach, 
direct grant that is matching approach, or some other approach ? 

Mr. McKay. I would hesitate to single out one approach to the 
exclusion of the other. 

I would like to point out that the more involved the formula, the 
more opportunity there is for losing the legislation, the more oppor- 
tunity there is for involvement in unrelated issues. I think if we 
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could get a rather simple approach, not too involved with extraneous 
matter, we would have a better opportunity of getting the legislation. 
Mr. THompson. Thank you. 


Mr. Baitry. Mr. Lafore. 

Mr, Larorr. Mr. McKay, I enjoyed your testimony. I have a few 
questions for my own edification. 

Do you have a corporate income tax in California ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Larore. Do you have a personal income tax ? 

Mr. McKay. Yes. 

Mr. Larore. In the last paragraph of your statement I am inter- 
ested in the sentence which deals with the shift of population across 
State lines. You say: “The shift of population across State lines is 
demonstrated perhaps more dramatically in my home State than in 
others, but basically the problem is nationwide in character.” 

Aside from increase in population, it would seem to me only a basic 
premise that for every State that receives an increased load, some- 
where another State must have a decreased load ? 

Mr. McKay. That is true in many cases. Of course you cannot 
ignore the net decrease in population. 

Mr. Larore. You are talking about shifting population ? 

Mr. McKay. That is true, but there is a catia in moving the 
i pia say from the Deep South. Not long ago I was in Alabama 
and observed areas where, because of changed economic and industrial 
conditions, schools were vacant because the population was no a. 
in that area; and yet there were problems in industrial centers in that 
State. So there is a dislocation even in those States that lose popu- 
lation over a period. That creates a problem also. 

Mr. Larore. Within the State, you mean ? 

Mr. McKay. That is right. 

Mr. Larore. Thank you. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, Mr. McKay. We appreciate very much 
your contribution to this very vexing problem. 

Mr. McKay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frevtinenvuysen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Before we hear the next witness I would like 
to take what may be an irregular course, but no more so than discussing 
legislation where we have already had action of the committee, by 
reading a letter in regard to two bills before the committee addressed 
to the chairman of the full committee which I had not seen until this 
morning, bearing directly on the attitude of the administration with 
respect to school construction legislation. sik F k 

Inasmuch as we did not ask directly for the administration to testi- 
fy in this area, I think this letter might clarify the position of the 
administration in respect to any of these bills. : 

Mr. Mercarr. I am glad that the gentleman from New .Jersey is 
asking the chairman to read this letter. This letter is an official de- 
partmental report requested by Mr. Barden, chairman of the full 
committee, on the legislation pending H. R. 10763, and in the letter, 
which was first handed to me and sent up here this morning 

Mr. Hussey. That isa different letter. ; 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. Maybe we should get permission to read both 
letters, because I think they are different. 

26967—58——17 
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My letter is signed by Elliott L. Richardson, Acting Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated May 1, 
1958, and addressed to Honorable Graham A. Barden, chairman, 
Committee on Education and Labor. The letter reads: 


This letter is in response to your request of April 21, 1958, for reports on 
H. R. 11530— 


I might interpolate that was the bill I introduced on March 20— 


a bill to authorize a 3-year program of Federal assistance to States and com- 
munities to enable them to increase public elementary and secondary school 
construction, and H. R. 11625— 


and again, if I might describe that bill, it was introduced by Mr. 
Kearns, of Pennsylvania, on March 25 of this year— 


a bill to authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing 
schools. 

H. R. 11530 would authorize the appropriation of $600 million for each of 
3 succeeding fiscal years beginning July 1, 1958, to be allotted among the States 
on the basis of the income per child of school age, the school-age population, and 
the financial effort for school purposes of the respective States, for the purpose 
of paying the Federal share of local public elementary and secondary school 
construction undertaken in accordance with a State plan approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

H. R. 11625 would authorize the appropriation of such sums as might be nec- 
essary for each of 6 fiscal years to be allotted among the States on the basis of 
the relative school-age population of each State for the purpose of paying one- 
half the cost of public elementary and secondary school construction projects 
undertaken in accordance with a State plan approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

As you know, the President recommended in 1955, in 1956, and again in 1957 
the authorization of an emergency program of Federal assistance to States and 
local communities to help overcome the serious shortage of classrooms which 
had developed as a result of curtailed construction during years of depression 
and war followed by an explosive increase in the birthrate during and after 
World War II. In response to this situation, State and local efforts to build 
schools resulted in considerable increase in the rate of school construction which, 
nationally, was keeping abreast of the rapid increase in enrollments and was 
slowly reducing the backlog of classroom need. This process of reducing the 
backlog of need continued during 1957, according to information gathered by 
the Office of Education, but it has been a slow process. Consequently, the 
Nation still experiences a serious shortage in school housing which adversely 
affects the quality of education. 

However, the events of the past year have brought into sharp focus other needs 
and deficiencies in our educational system. These deficiencies are of such a 
nature that Federal assistance in eliminating them is, in our opinion, impera- 
tive in the interest of national security. Accordingly, we have deferred recom- 
mending school construction legislation, and have recommended authorization 
of a Federal program designed to stimulate and assist State, local, and private 
action to overcome these additional needs and deficiencies. 

H. R. 10278— 


which was introduced by Mr. Kearns of Pennsylvania 





now before your committee for consideration, would authorize Federal assistance 
designed to (1) reduce the loss of talent due to the failure of large numbers of 
our most able high-school graduates to continue their education; (2) strengthen 
and expand the teaching of mathematics and science in our schools; (3) improve 
and expand modern foreign language instruction; (4) expand graduate educa- 
tion; and (5) improve the methods by which we obtain educational statistics. 
The provisions of H. R. 10278 would carry out the recommendations of the 
President, made in his special message on education on January 27, 1958. 

After the most careful consideration of educational needs, including the still- 
serious need for increased school construction, we have concluded that highest 
priority should be given the proposals embodied in H. R. 10278. ; 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 
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The letter is signed by Elliot L. Richardson, Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Mercautr. Mr. Chairman, this is an official departmental re- 
port. I am not going to read it in its entirety, if the chairman will 
permit, but ask that it be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 1, 1958. 
Hon, GRaHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of March 11, 
1958, for a report on H. R. 10763, to authorize assistance to States and local 
communities in remedying the inadequacies in the number of their teachers and 
teachers’ salaries and the shortage of classrooms. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, of amounts equal to the product 
of the estimated number of the school-age population of all the States as of 
such year and $25 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, $50 for the fiscal 
vear beginning July 1, 1959, $75 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 
$100 for each succeeding fiscal year, to be allotted among the States on the 
basis of relative numbers of school-age population for the purpose of assisting 
local schoo] districts in constructing needed school facilities and compensating 
teachers. 

Each State’s allotment would be reduced, for any year, by the percentage 
(if any) by which the State school effort index—determined by dividing the 
State’s school expenditures per public-school child by the income per child of 
school age for the State—is less than the national school effort index for such 
year. The final allotment could be divided into two portions by the State—the 
portion for the purpose of compensating teachers, to be paid to the State upon 
certification to the Commissioner of Education as provided by the bill, and one 
portion for school construction purposes, to be reserved for payment to the State 
for the Federal share of school construction projects undertaken pursuant to a 
State plan approved by the Commissioner. 

As you know, the President recommended in 1955, and again in both 1956 
and 1957, that the Congress authorize a program of Federal assistance to the 
States and local communities for the construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities, These recommendations, which were included in the 
legislative program of this Department for those years, were aimed at help- 
ing the States and local communities overcome the backlog of school housing 
needs more quickly than they would be able to do without Federal assistance. 
The Congress, however, failed to authorize such a program. Although States 
and communities continue to build classrooms at a rate sufficient to accommo- 
date increased enrollments and to reduce slowly the backlog of classroom needs, 
the classroom shortage is still a serious one. 

The funds which this bill would make available to the States could also be 
used to pay teachers’ salaries. This Department recognizes the need for im- 
provement in the economic status of teachers. Despite continued improvement 
in this regard in the past few years, teachers’ salaries, generally speaking, are 
too low to attract a sufficient number of our most talented young people to a 
teaching career. However, the instant bill would give no assurance that Fed- 
eral funds would be used to raise teachers’ salaries. It would not require 
that a State set aside a portion of its allotment for the purpose of paying sal- 
aries. Having done so, there is nothing to prevent the substitution of Federal 
funds for local and State funds in making salary payments, with a diversion of 
the State and local funds to other educational purposes or, subject only to having 
the amount of the Federal allotment reduced should the State fall below a na- 
tional average effort in financing education, to purposes other than education. 

Our reservations with respect to the provisions of this bill are more funda- 
mental, however. We are not persuaded that the Federal Government should at 
this time assume responsibility for providing a substantial and permanent share 
of the basic cost of public education in every State. 

Recent events have brought into sharp focus other needs and deficiencies 
in our educational system. These needs and deficiencies are of such a nature 
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that Federal assistance in eliminating them is, in our opinion, imperative in the 
interest of national security. Accordingly, we have recommended authorization 
of a Federal program designed to stimulate and assist State, local, and private 
action to overcome these needs and deficiencies. 

H. R. 10273 (also H. R. 10279), now before your committee for consideration, 
would authorize Federal assistance designed to: (1) reduce the loss of talent 
due to the failure of large numbers of our most able high-school graduates to 
continue their education; (2) strengthen and expand the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science in our schools; (3) improve and expand modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction; (4) expand graduate education; and (5) improve the meth- 
ods by which we obtain educational statistics. The provisions of H. R. 10278 
would carry out the recommendations of the President, made in his special 
message on education on January 27, 1958. Although we recognize that our 
educational system faces many difficult problems, we believe that, in the na- 
tional interest, urgent priority should be given to these recommendations. 

For these reasons, we recommend that H. R. 10763 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
E..iot L. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Mercatr. This letter reads in part: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of March 11, 
1958, for a report on H. R. 10763. 

Then follows an outline of the provisions of H. R. 10763, which I 
will omit. 

Then, in similar language which the gentlemen from New Jersey has 
read with respect to the legislation he has introduced, Mr. Richardson 
continues: 

As you know, the President recommended in 1955, and again in both 1956 and 
1957, that the Congress authorize a program of Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. These recommendations, which were included in the legislative 
program of this Department for those years, were aimed at helping the States 
and local communities overcome the backlog of school housing needs more quickly 
than they would be able to do without Federal assistance. The Congress, how- 
ever, failed to authorize such a program. Although States and communities 
continued to build classrooms at a rate sufficient to accommodate increased en- 
rollment and to reduce slowly the backlog of classroom needs the classroom 
shortage is still a serious one. 

Then continues with an analysis of the teachers’ salaries provision of 

the bill, and it says that— 
Our reservations with respect to this bill are even more fundamental than the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. We are not persuaded that the Federal Govern- 
ment should at this time assume responsibility for providing a substantial and 
permanent share of the basic cost of public education in every State. 

Then continues similar language as read by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, in which a higher priority is given the Kearns-Freling- 

’ : 7 5 ¥ 5 5 
huysen scholarship bill which was suggested, and for the reasons out- 
lined, they recommend that H. R. 10763 should not be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that any member of this committee 
proposes to jettison the scholarship bill. I feel that high priority 
should be given to the scholarship bill which is pending before this 
committee in joint action with another committee, but at the same time, 
T think we should continue to look at the admitted fact that the class- 
room storage still exists, is a serious one, and one that we must give at- 
tention to as well as to scholarships. I would hestitate to assign 
priority to either. 
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Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, if I might comment on this, 
I certainly think there is no objection to looking at a problem, but in 
as much as we have taken formal action with respect to at least the 
classroom shortage problem, I still would like to renew my suggestion 
that the witnesses that we hear from now on confine themselves to 
that area where we have not taken formal action. It seems, as I say, a 
disservice to witnesses to ask them to discuss school construction a 
islation when we have already taken a formal position with respect to 
that part of our problem. 

Mr. Baitey. Without objection, the Chair will accept for inclusion 
in the record the statement read by the gentleman from New Jersey 
and the statement offered by the gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
Metcalf. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tromrson. I am glad to have heard both reports. 

The scholarship question is currently before the Elliott subcom- 
mittee, and this subcommittee has been sitting with it from time to 
time. Mr. Elliott told me yesterday his plan is to meet next week and 
to mark up his bill as fast as possible. I would be willing to concede 
the priority, but unfortunately we cannot always wait to take action 
in one subcommittee for another subcommittee to handle. 

I am particularly pleased that there is a renewal of the statement 
by the administration that a classroom shortage of serious proportion 
still exists, and I am very much in favor of working out a satisfactory 
bill between the Elliott-Hill proposals and the Frelinguysen-Kearns 
proposals. I think that my colleague from New Jersey and I are in 
closer agreement on the essentials of such a bill than perhaps Mr. E1- 
liott and Tare. I just pledge to him my complete eee in getting a 
scholarship bill out and doing it at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, I only wish we could have had 
a pledge of support or agreement as to what a satisfactory bill should 
be with respect to school construction legislation. You suggested that 
we cannot always wait for another subcommittee to act, and therefore 
we should go ahead, but in this case you wouldn’t even wait to let mem- 
bers of the subcommittee take a look at the bill which we were sup- 
posed to vote up and down. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Frelinghuysen, I do not know how much you 
want to look at a bill. I do not know how much more you want to 
look at a bill than three-hundred-and-some witnesses when the whole 
proposition—there was absolutely nothing novel in the bill which was 
passed out the other day. 

The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. As the gentleman from New Jersey also 
knows, there are » number of novel ideas that were not before this 
subcommittee last year and have not been even discussed by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. THompson. In my legislation ? 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Not in your legislation. Your legislation is 
the “be all and end all” of this problem. 

Mr. THompson. It is not, indeed. 

Mr. FretincuuyseNn. Why do we have to make a formal decision 
on that as to the one we are proceeding on ? 
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Mr. Tuompson. Because some of us are tired of functioning fiddling 
around with this problem. The gentleman from New Jersey in his 
testimony here, in place after place, objected to anything but a need 
formula last year. I take it that he is as flexible as 1 am. I was 
for nothing but matching grants. I have changed my position, and 
now I am in favor of a needs formula and the gentleman on March 20 
introduced a bill on a matching grant formula. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. What I am objecting to is the inflexibility of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Tuompson. We understand each other’s position. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not understand your position at all. 

Mr. Tuompson. I will tell you my position. I want classrooms. I 
want them now. I set aside all of my previous predilections on the 
subject and I adopted and embraced as fully as I could your bill. 
I introduced it. It has been reported out. I love it, but if you have 
any suggestions to improve it, I assure you that I will support them, 
so long as they do not do violence to the principle, or to the intent of 
the legislation. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. My only fear is that this embrace of yours, 
Mr. Thompson, is the kiss of death to school-construction legislation. 
If you are interested in working a satisfactory bill, you should at least 
be interested enough to sit down with the proponents of this legisla- 
tion and discuss the various possibilities. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman will yield, I will make a public 
offer at this time that if the gentleman will bring in any kind of legis- 
lation and present it he will get the support of this side of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, I have a bill before this com- 
mittee which I was not even allowed to have discussed in the committee 
before we voted on something else, or is it the suggestion from the 
gentleman from Montana that we 

Mr, Mercatr. You just read the administration report on that bill. 

Mr. FrevincHuyseNn. It is no more adverse than Mr. Thompson’s 
bill. 

Mr. Tuomprson. How could it be adverse to my bill when it is their 
bill? 

Mr. Battery. The next witness is Alison Grubb Bell, representing 
the American Association of University Women. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would like to see an adverse report on their own 
bill. 

I have no objection to its inclusion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mrs. Bell, you may identify yourself to the reporter 
and proceed with your testimony. 





STATEMENT OF ALISON GRUBB BELL, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
ASSOCIATE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Bert. My name is Mrs. Alison Grubb Bell, and I am the 
legislative program associate on the staff of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
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(Mrs. Bell’s prepared statement follows :) 


I am here to represent the association’s two national committees on education 
and legislation. The association has a membership of 145,000 college graduates 
organized in 1,394 branches in the 48 States and Territories. 

I work under resolutions, and a legislative program adopted at the associa- 
tion’s biennial conventions. These resolutions form the background for the 
association’s legislative program which covers some 40 months in its drafting, 
submission to each member and its implementation. Convention adoption of 
the resolutions and the legislative item under which I appear today was unan- 
imous in June 1957. 

In the time that has lapsed since this association testified before you last 
February on the need for Federal aid for school construction, very little progress 
has been made in relieving the shortage of classrooms throughout the Nation. 
The loss of qualified teachers from the profession continues unabated. Therefore, 
the country faces a critical problem which will become even more serious as 
present efforts at solution fail to keep pace with the increase in school age 
population occasioned by the Nation’s constantly rising birth rate. 

We believe the problems of financing an adequate education for all American 
children have not and cannot be solved by the school districts and the States alone. 

We believe the Federal Government should provide Federal aid to tax-sup- 
ported elementary and secondary schools under conditions which will safeguard 
State and local control of the educational program in these schools. 

We are inclined to agree that aid in any form will be helpful—particularly at 
the elementary and secondary levels. We feel it unfortunate that the current 
popularity of scholarship assistance and emphasis upon scientific training seem 
to be all out of proportion to the greatest actual need; for we believe elementary 
and secondary schools are the bedrock upon which sound education in this 
Nation rests. 

We also believe that any legislation of a current or emergency nature carrying 
a 3- or 4-year provision is not an answer to this very basic problem of providing 
adequate education for the Nation’s children. In the words of an AAUW mem- 
ber long active and informed about education in the State of Illinois, “we can 
already count noses to estimate the school demand for a number of years and 
no emergency measure will help a 12-year emergency—if there is such a thing!” 

For your better understanding of our work we should like to point out that 
over three quarters of a century ago AAUW was founded for the purpose of 
providing women college graduates with an opportunity to utilize their educa- 
tional training. In the first decade of the organization’s existence active steps 
were taken to improve education through voluntary elementary school and library 
work. This work led quickly to the association’s dominating interest—constant 
improvement in standards of education at all levels in this country. 

Because of this concentration on problems in education, in 1954 the AAUW 
undertook on a national scale a study of taxation and the financing of the public 
schools. Although no questionnaire to each of the 1,394 branches has gone out 
in this current year, many branches have outlined the current situation in their 
communities in reports on their efforts to stimulate local governments to increase 
bonding limits, raise debt ceilings, and change taxation levels and sources. 

While the 1954 study indicated it was the attitude of some of our branches 
throughout the country that many communities could and should find more 
dollars to finance the building of their own schools, we now receive letters from 
such States as Nebraska, where in 1954 there was some opposition in AAUW to 
Federal aid, showing a change in attitude. These letters indicate the feeling 
that the State has had every opportunity to “put its house in order,” but that 
it has not done it and probably cannot; and that the time when the Federal 
Government should step in to help equalize the opportunities for education has 
arrived. 

From Wisconsin, another State where AAUW membership had not been unani- 
mous in its support for Federal aid, we learn there are new evidences of need for 
Federal help. Reports from industrial centers such as Racine, Wis., state that 
the children of workers migrating to these centers, “come north from underde- 
veloped southern communities and bring their relative illiteracy to us. The poor 
handwriting, crude sentence structure, undecipherable idioms written down as 
spoken, plus tragically lacking information for citizenship—these handicaps are 
expensive for schools to deal with, and expensive for our Nation. Federal aid is 
a crying need in this instance.” 
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The subtle relationships between the educational level of a people and their 
general welfare have long been recognized by statesmen, economists, and sociolo- 
gists. Similarly education has been accepted as directly related to productivity 
and economic welfare; furthermore, our present highly complex and industrial 
society is unusually dependent on sound basic education for all of its people. 

As members of this committee and as witnesses appearing before this com- 
mittee have repeatedly stated, education has a significant impact on national de- 
fense from the points of view of manpower and technology. During last year’s 
hearings this committee heard figures provided by Lieutenant General Hershey’s 
office demonstrating that the rejection rate for selectees from those States spend- 
ing the least dollars per student was alarmingly higher than from those States 
providing greater educational opportunities for their schoolchildren. A research 
project undertaken at Columbia University on the rejection rate during World 
War II in relation to amount of education received confirm these figures. 

It is not necessary for us to add to the long list of statements already read by 
this committee pointing out the dangers inherent in falling behind in the scientific 
and technological education of the Nation’s young people. 

Nor do we mean to imply that we feel the crisis in higher education is not a 
serious matter. A measure of our viewpoint on the impotance of higher edu- 
eation to th economic, cultural, and political well-being of the people of the 
United States is best illustrated by the fact that the association’s fellowship pro- 
gram has grown since its inception, in 1890, to a size which permits an expendi- 
ture of over $100,000 annually in grants to women graduate students. In 
addition, since 1946, 433 women students from other countries have received 
grants for study in this country at a cost of over a million dollars to the 
association. 

This expenditure, although it represents a considerable investment for a group 
of women one-third of whose members are schoolteachers, does not in any sense 
meet the need for scholarship funds. It is, however, a demonstration of a 
program the AAUW feels should be undertaken on a vastly wider scale if educa- 
tion is to meet the needs of our times. 

But we maintain that the sound basic education necessary to pursuit of educa- 
tion beyond the high school can be achieved on a national scale only if adequate 
educational plants and adequate teaching staffs at the elementary and secondary 
levels are provided. 

Congress has long acceptcd the fact that the well-being of the people of the 
country is a national as well as a State responsibility. Our health and welfare 
programs are examples of this acceptance. Congress has also acknowledged 
its obligations in the field of education in many earlier congressional actions, all 
of which have been discussed during the hearings of this committee. 

Therefore, most respectfully, we would like to say to this committee that in 
our opinion the argument that the responsibility for education lies with the 
State and local governments constitutionally is not actually a valid one. In the 
words of a witness appearing before the Joint Economic Committee on November 
26, 1957, “a government formed to promote the general welfare cannot be rele- 
gated a priori to a secondary role in meeting the people’s needs.” ; 

These needs in education are not being met, and have not been met in the 
recent past at the State and local level, or the major crisis in education would 
not now exist. It is our contention that the general welfare of the Nation is 
threatened by the present crisis in education, a contention in which we are not 
alone. 

In the course of hearings reported to our membership which include those of 
the Foreign Affairs Committees of both Houses, the Joint Economic Committee, 
and committees dealing with various aspects of our national defense we have 
heard constant reference to the increasing importance of a well-educated 
citizenry to— 

(a) Our foreign relationships ; 

(b) The economic development and growth of the country ; 

(c) The preservation and full utilization of our human resources; 

(@) The furthering of our culture; 

(e) And, lastly, as the most essential weapon this country possesses for 
its defense. ‘ ; 

Therefore, our small but representative organization recommends this action 
to the committee which, with the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, shares responsibility for the enactment of legislation to correct the existing 
situation, that it provide Congress with another opportunity as soon as possible 
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to act upon legislation authorizing Federal assistance to the States for elementary 
and secondary education. The association supports either outright grants or 
matching funds for this purpose. 

We wish to thank this committee for again extending us the privilege of 
appearing before it, and for the courtesy with which we are received. 

Mr. Baitey. The Chair wants to commend the lady for her forth- 
right statement pledging the support of the university women to this 
program. 

Do any members of the committee have any questions? 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, I especially appreciate the statement 
of the representative of the American Association of University 
Women in that you have declared that we need scholarships, we need 
school construction, we need operation and maintenance and teachers’ 
salaries, and we need them all to have a well-rounded school system to 
meet this emergency. 

It is especially gratifying that a group representing the university 
woman, who have had advanced education at the collegiate level, recog- 
nizes the need not only for scholarships, but for an educational insti- 
tution that has the proper teachers and the proper classrooms at the 
lower level, too. 

I am not going to ask you about priorities because I do not feel that 
there is any priority. There is a need in all three fields. Would you 
not agree? 

Mrs, Bett. We do agree. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Frelinghuysen ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mrs. Bell, I too, have been interested in your 
testimony and am grateful to you for it. I wonder if the basic prob- 
lem is not the necessity of attempting to establish some kind of pri- 
ority. You say you are for a good thing, adidtional expenditure of 
Federal money to help improve our educational system. A good many 
of us would not argue with you, and yet the problem is still a serious 
one. You are said to have supported scholarship assistance. 

Mrs. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Yet, as an example, the only quote that I 
caught from you with respect to scholarship assistance seems to be 
critical. You say that— 

We feel it unfortunate that the current popularity of scholarship assistance and 
emphasis on scientific training seem to be all out of proportion to the greatest 
actual need. 

You in that sentence are establishing, perhaps inadvertently, a pri- 
ority, are you not? ‘ 

Mrs. Bex. I think perhaps it is inadvertently because the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has just adopted—it will become 
public during the course of the next week—an item on higher educa- 
tion, which I think will please you very much, because it covers the 
whole field of higher education very fully. 

We do feel, though, and perhaps it is because so many of our mem- 
bers are school teachers or college professors, that a sound basic educa- 
tion must be given to every American school child if he is going to 
attempt higher education. We feel that with the classroom shortage 
as it is, we simply have to tackle both programs. Perhaps the educa- 
tion committee and the legislative committee of the association would 
give priority to school construction, but we hope that both things can 
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be achieved simultaneously by grants of money from the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. I will thoroughly agree with you that a sound 
basic education for our children isa must. I do think that it is argu- 
able whether it is not primarily a State and local responsibility. You 
seem to challenge that argument directly. 

Mrs. Beit. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You pointed out in a letter, for istance, that 
poor handwriting and bad grammar is apparently a responsibility of 
the Federal Government. I wonder if that were to be accepted, why 
the Federal Government should concern itself directly with matters of 
that kind. You would be suggesting that we should supervise the ade- 
quacies of the teachers who are teaching our children ? 

Mrs. Betz. Certainly not, Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is the furthest 
thing from our conception of the Federal program. We feel if there 
was enough money to equalize education in some of the States where 
the school systems are not up to the quality of other school systems, 
in States where more money is devoted to education, that perhaps we 
would not have this problem when the children of workers migrate, or 
for any other reason they leave one of the States with lower educational 
standards. 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. You are not saying that bad grammar and 
poor handwriting is a responsibility of the Federal Government ? 

Mrs. Brxx. Most certainly not. We have also pointed out that 
the selectee-rejection rate was very high from the States that have low 
educational qualifications. It is a national matter. It isa very serious 
matter of concern. 

We also have pointed out, Mr. Frelinghuysen, in another paragraph, 
preserving the State and local control of education. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again in reference to this scholarship busi- 
ness, I realize that this is not within the jurisdiction of this subcom- 
mittee, but I do not think that that matters. You suggest that you are 
worried about this current popularity of emphasis on scientific train- 
ing, and yet in your testimony you do realize the dangers inherent in 
falling behind in the scientific and technological education. 

Mrs. Bett. Yes. What we were very much worried about, and the 
er of our association, after the annual board meeting in Decem- 

er of this year, sent President Eisenhower a letter to this effect, that 
we were worried that imbalance might be created, and we feel that 
the scholarship program is ignored, and it is the only legislation en- 
acted, and if classroom and teacher shortages should. be ignored, we 
fee] this would create an imbalance in education. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Does your organization feel there is an im- 
balance in the scientific and technological aspects of education ? 

Mrs. Betz. Yes; we are aware of shortages. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. You are not attempting to bolster that area? 

Mrs. Bett. No. As as a matter of fact, if the bill comes up for sup- 

ort we most certainly will give it now that we have an item on 
igher education. 
{r. FretincHuysen. You seem to express such definite reservations 
about support in that area, yet you say it is a good idea. 

Mrs. Betu. If that will jettison school construction and teacher 
assistance education, we will support scholarship, but we will be ex- 
tremely unhappy and most concerned. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now you are saying that construction does 
have priority, in your opinion, over the educational development. 

Mrs. Beri. In my own personal opinion, yes. In the opinion of 
the association, perhaps not. We regard them of equal importance, 
Mr. Frelinguhysen, because the association took emergency action at 
considerable expense to adopt a higher education item. As I said to 
you earlier, we have the higher education item, which is public infor- 
mation at the moment. That will be next week. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mrs. Bei. Thank you, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mrs. Bell. 

The Chair notes in calling the next witness to the chair that two 
distinguished members on the subcommittee are residents of her home 
State. At this time we will hear from Mrs. William Meyer, New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Come forward, Mrs. Meyer, and identify yourself to the reporter. 


The Chair will explain that Mrs. Meyer does not have a prepared 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM MEYER, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, 
NEW JERSEY CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Meyer. I regret I do not have copies of my statement. I have 
been ill, and I have a unable to get to it. If I am at all distraught, 
it is because my plane was grounded for 2 hours. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are no more distraught than the other members 
of the New Jersey delegation this morning. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you. I feel it is quite fitting that a New Jersey 
person should be testifying today ; do you not? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes; I do. 

Mrs. Meyer. I am Mrs. William Meyer, legislation chairman of 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers. I represent ap- 
proximately one-half million PTA members in the State of New Jer- 
sey, a small number considered nationally, but we consider ourselves 
typical “grassroots” Americans, and it is as one of them that I shall 
speak to you. 

We are well aware of the problems of education, since we are ve 
involved at the moment in a campaign of “share the responsibility.” 
and the cost for education in the State of New Jersey. We are strong- 
ly urging our people and our leaders to look at education as the best 
possible investment in their children and their State that they can 
make, and to stop ignoring the backlog of educational problems. 

For years, education and its growing problems have been pushed 
into the background by the American people. Not purposely, of 
course, for no American would deliberately hurt his dearest: posses- 
sion, his children, nor for that matter, his beloved country. To what 
then can we ascribe the present situation? I am afraid that we must 
charge it to ordinary complacency. All these years our children have 
gone to school and have been educated; those who went to college did 
well; and all were prepared to tackle life. Why should the picture 
change now? Was it sputnik? At this point, I must say a loud, 
emphatic, “No,” for it was neither sputnik nor any other of Russia’s 
vaunted scientific products. What did happen is what happens to 
all of us as individuals. We goalong in our complacency while things 
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up, and suddenly we see them, for one reason; they can no longer 
ignored. It’s like accumulating things in the attic of a house in 
which we’ve lived for many years. We start with a normal amount of 
things, we add to it over the years; the accumulation grows. When 
the floorspace is all used up we pile things on top of each other, and 
so it grows. One fine day, we walk into that attic, see it with new 
eyes, and say, “Heavens, where did all this come from?” “Why did 
I let this happen?” And then, with our good American initiative, we 
do something about it. 

The eset. but far more serious, of course, has happened in edu- 
cation. We've looked at that backlog of problems and seen hopelessly 
overcrowded classrooms, teachers salaries far below professional lev- 
els, insufficient numbers of teachers, substandard-certificated teachers, 
lack of adequate supervision in our schools, lack of scientific labora- 
tories and equipment from the sixth grade on, inadequate health prob- 
lems, poor or no school libraries, nor textbooks, nor teaching aids, 
decrepit school buildings, classes held in basements, in firehouses, even 
in living rooms of private homes, children on part time, with as many 
as three sessions per day, to mention just a few. “Why did we let 
this happen?” we ask. And with the same solid initiative we roll up 
our sleeves and get to work. The study and accomplishments of this 
committee today and for some time past and in the future will attest 
to that hard work. But there is a reason for it. The American 
people, after a long hard look at those problems, are seeking the solu- 
tion for them on every level, local, State, and National. We've really 
seen those problems—not one here and there, but many of them, touch- 
ing our children and our neighbors’ children, and harming them, and 
as a result, we are now giving you, our elected Representatives, cause 
for great leadership to meet these problems. 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers has never told 
its representatives in Trenton or in Washington what technical means 
to use to meet these problems, since it has full confidence in its 
elected representatives to do the job no matter how difficult. But we 
will support them to the fullest. So it is with one of these problems 
which has been with us a long, long time. I speak of school con- 
struction. That is one of the things in the attic about which some- 
thing should have been done years ago. What has appened? Let’s 
look at New Jersey, a thriving industrial State with a rapidly increas- 
ing population, and an alert progressive State department of educa- 
tion. In 1956 recommendations were made for a school building aid 
program, courageous legislators introduced the bill, the sheer might 
of necessity pushed it through, the Governor signed it, and we were 
proud of a good formula, with what we considered an adequate founda- 
tion program. Today, just 2 years after that program became law, it is 
inadequate to meet the present needs. Why? Not because it doesn’t 
have an excellent formula, but because of increasing costs and the re- 
cession, which has caused local taxpayers to panic and turn down 
bond issue after bond issue for acutely needed construction. 

The full cause for the panic, as you gentlemen are undoubtedly 
aware, is the same throughout the United States. It is the property 
tax. The local taxpayer can take no more. 

I should say at this point that the State of New Jersey is making 
a very definite effort to help relieve that local taxpayer, but it must 
do it, it must accomplish this, by putting on other taxes, so although 
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there is relief in sight to a certain extent for the local taxpayer, there 
also is a mountain, a growing mountain of increasing costs for edu- 
cation ahead of many, and that is why we are coming now to the 
Federal Government, and have been coming to it for help. 

New Jersey is a State which spends far above the average on edu- 
cation, which has made a fine effort itself and which has encouraged 
local effort and yet finds itself in the position it does. It is obvious 
that today local effort and State effort to solve our educational prob- 
lems are commendable but they are not sufficient. The Federal Gov- 
ernment as well has a definite share in the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of its people. 

Certainly number one on the list of Federal Government’s public 
works “musts” should be the long-battered-about school construction. 
This time may we hope for a good bill, with no entangling and encum- 
bering amendments—let’s take things out of our attic one at a time—a 
bill that will provide aid from the Federal Government to States and 
Territories so that local communities can expand their school building 
construction. Nor can the value of aid from the Federal Government 
be overestimated from the standpoint of incentive to the local com- 
munity. 

I live in a school district whose governing body has postponed the 
building of a high school year after year, waiting for a Federal school 
construction bill to pass. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What school district is that? 

Mrs. Meyer. North Bergen, N. J. It has a population of 40,000 
and it is the largest township in the United States without a high 
school, and I have tried for the last 12 years to do something about 
it, to get that idea of Federal aid out of the heads of these governing 
municipal bodies. 

I have to tell you this, and I have been unsuccessful. So now I am 
coming after the Federal construction aid. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. They have capacity to build their own school 
but they just will not do it? 

Mrs. Mryer. They do now. In the past they had a tremendous debt. 
They have been paying it off. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is Hudson County ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Yes, sir. We shan’t go into that at this point, Mr. 
‘Thompson. 

During that time we have been excluded from one after another of 
9 receiving districts, so that we now send only to 2; something 
must be done very soon or within 2 years we shall find ourselves 
with some 1,500 grammar school graduates with no place to go. Faster 
action on Federal aid would have prevented this deplorable situation 
from being or continuing as long as it has, certainly there is a need 
for the incentive of Federal aid. 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers feels that these 
funds should be: 

(1) Channeled from the U. S. Office of Education through 
state and territorial departments of education to the local units of 
administration ; 

(2) made available to the States and Territories on the basis 
of an objective formula that would take into account both the 
need for school facilities and the relative ability of the States and 
Territories to meet such a need; 
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(3) allocated so as to encourage States and Territories to set 
forth principles for equalizing the distribution of State and 
Federal funds, giving special consideration to school administra- 
tive units with relatively low financial resources and to areas 
especially affected by rapid and substantial increase in school-age 
population. 

But as I have indicated, we feel Federal responsibility must go 
further than school construction. We feel it should reach into all 
areas which directly affect the education of the whole child, including 
health and welfare. We feel strongly that all funds appropriated by 
the Federal Government for the support of education within the States 
and Territories should go to publicly controlled tax-supported schools 
only. Federal funds should be appropriated for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity among the several States and 
Territories, with provisions insuring: 

(1) Distribution according to need, such need to be determined 
on the basis of facts that shall serve as a basis for an apportionment 
formula; 

(2) Minimum Federal and maximum local control; and 

(3) Encouragement to the States and Territories to put forth their 
best efforts to equalize educational opportunities within their own 
boundaries. 

No matter how we look at our school problems three things evolve: 

1. Our greatest needs are classrooms and enough qualified teachers 
to teach in them. 

2. Money is all that is needed to provide enough of both. 

3. The Federal Government has a responsibility to help the State 
and the oval school district. 

On these points I should like to quote from an address of Dr. 
Frederick-M. Raubinger, commissioner of education of the State of 
New Jersey: “In my own State of New Jersey, our public-school pop- 
ulation has grown 40,000 a year for the past 5 years. What do 40,000 
additional pupils mean to a State? If you put 30 children in a class- 
room, it means more than 1,000 classrooms and more than 1,000 
teachers. New Jersey is one of our most favored States, yet last year 
we had 37,000 pupils in rooms not intended for classrooms; 54,000 on 
half sessions; 11,000 in classes so large that more than one teacher 
had to be assigned to the class. We found it increasingly difficult to 
staff all classrooms with competent and well-prepared teachers. 

“What is true in New Jersey is true of the United States, except 
that in many sections the problems are even more severe. In many 
school districts before we talk seriously about improving the instruc- 
tion, we shall have to get the children off the double shifts and back 
to a full schoolday. This means more teachers and more buildings. 
It is not just that we need more teachers entering the profession. Per- 
haps more important, if we wish to improve the schools in the long 
run, we need teachers who will be committed to and remain in the jo 
of teaching. Last year 3 of the 21 counties in my State reported that 
one-third of the teachers were new in their positions. It is no more 
possible to develop an adequate program of instruction and pupil 
guidance when a staff is entirely changed every 3 or 4 years than it 
would be to operate an efficient newspaper if the editors, reporters, and 
compositors were new to their jobs every few years. 
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“Let us not suppose that shortage of buildings and teachers will be 
confined to elementary and secondary schools. Inexorably the short- 
ages will move into the field of college teaching and colleges will face 
the same pressures that the public schools are facing today. Under- 
lying all these needs is the question of paying the bill. We shall 
have to increase considerably the portion of our national income we 
are devoting to education. It is significant that we spent in this coun- 
try in 1956 more than $16 billion for alcohol and tobacco, and only 
$1514 billion on education. More than half of the support of schools 
comes from local taxes, and most of the remainder from State taxes. 
Yet in most States Uncle Sam is the chief tax collector. In New 
Jersey 75 cents of every tax dollar goes to Washington. To support 
the expansion of public schools and colleges in the future, we shall 
have to review our tax structure. It may be that the alternatives 
will involve either substantial Federal funds or remission to the 
States of a portion of taxes collected at the Federal level.” 

It is my belief that the Federal Government must and surely will 
line up side by side with the local and State governments in our 
effort to finance education. Is American education worth all this 
effort and money? The philosophy of the American system of edu- 
cation started with people like Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin, and has been arrived at through the influence over the 
years of all of American’s great and small. Through their building 
of American education has run some very definite beliefs, such as the 
fact that everybody in America is entitled to opportunity, to equality 
of opportunity, in education and everything else that the individual 
is important, that freedom is precious and must be guarded vig lantly, 
and that education is not a special privilege, but the inherent right 
of every American child regardless of race, color, or creed. 

This is the American education that aims to give every child a 
rood teacher with good tools in a safe, healthful, and adequate school 

uilding. This is the American education that aims to give every 
child the opportunity to learn to the limit of all his capacities and 
to apply that learning for the benefit of all. This is the American 
education, the only education that will preserve our American heri- 
tage, and keep us the land of opportunity to which the whole free 
world looks for guidance. The American people through its leaders 
must decide. Is it worth the cost ? 

Mr. Batiry. Have you concluded your statement ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Thatisall. Is it worth it? 

Mr. Battery. The Chair wants to thank you very much, Mrs. Meyer, 
for your forthright and frank statement of the situation in New Jer- 
sey, and as it affects the Nation. 

I have a number of questions I could ask, but I am deferring the 
time it would take to the distinguished members of the subcommittee 
from New Jersey in order that they may have a chance to ask ques- 
tions. 

I now recognize Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mrs. Meyer, this is a very fine statement. I am par- 
ticularly glad to see you here today. I know that the organization 
which you represent has been very strongly in favor of improving edu- 
cation at all levels. 

I had a letter only this morning from Dr. Robinger on the subject 
of New Jersey’s needs for additional classrooms, and he simply in the 
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letter restated the urgency. He stated also the need for scholarship 
and loan assistance which he has done many times. 

I do not think that our New Jersey problem is unique in that we 
have for many years had a hodgepodge tax structure so that the real- 
estate owner has borne a disproportionate share of the cost of educa- 
tion, since so many people in New Jersey take pride in the fact that we 
have the lowest per capita taxes in the United States. I do not think 
that we should be proud of this, because with small taxes comes smaller 
services. 

a Meyer. And the highest per capita real-estate taxes, you should 
add. 

Mr. Tuompson. The highest per capita real-estate taxes is true, but, 
unless one smokes, drinks whisky, plays the horses, or drives an auto- 
mobile, in addition to owning a home, he pays no taxes in New Jer- 
sey. If he does, there is a tax. I find myself in substantial agree- 
ment with what you have said. I am glad to know that your organi- 
zation is still determined that there should be classroom construction. 
I thank you very much, Mrs. Meyer, for coming down. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamey. Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Fretincuouysen. Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to congratu- 
late Mrs. Meyer on her eloquent statement. It is plain to see that the 
unorthodox plane trip down has inspired you and not unsettled you. 
I had thought, perhaps, that you might be a constituent of mine, Mrs. 
Meyer, when you first started to testify. Then, when you mentioned 
this high school that has not been built because of a lack of Federal 


funds, I said to myself, “It couldn’t be my area.” 
What worried me about this request for Federal funds is, perhaps, 


lack of understanding as to just what the Federal program, so far as 
we know it, might be, and what effect it will have back home. As you 
know, I am sure, we have already approved a school-construction bill, 
Mr. Thompson’s bill, which would give, if my memory does not fail 
me, somewhat over $5 million in grants to our State. 

If we should use the criteria you point out, about need and effort, 
et cetera, my guess is that your area will not qualify for Federal 
assistance. I wonder if that is your purpose; if you have not come 
down on a mistaken assumption that you were going to get Federal 
help which you will not be able to qualify for ¢ 

Mrs. Meyer. No, sir. I represent the whole State of New Jersey 
and not one school district. 1 use that only as an example, Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Why, meeting those tests of need and effort, 
would there be a responsibility of the Federal Government? How 
would there be any qualification for funds? 

Mrs. Meyer. There would not. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If the capacity is there, and you have just 
told us it is there in your own district, why should we spend our own 
tax money to build the school, Federal tax money, in this case? 

Mrs. Meyer. When I say that the capacity is there, I mean only 
this: We would not be exceeding the debt limit at this particular point 
for it. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. If you are not—— 
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Mrs. Meyer. I am not talking about what is happening to the in- 
dividual taxpayer, which isa pretty horrible thing. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If you are not exceeding the tax limit, and a 
great many other communities are, do you not think this should ‘have a 
higher priority than those not exceeding the tax limit ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I think that isa very good question. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How would you answer it ? 

Mrs. Meyer. It is a difficult question to answer. I will say this: 
PTA stands always for meeting the greatest need first, even if it meant 
that my own community would not get it. 

Mr. Frectincuuysen. I am glad to hear that, because, again, I think 
that the attitude that we in New Jersey have is that we accept and ap- 
prove a Federal program but we, as taxpayers, are surely going to 
pay something more than we are going to get back. The justification 
for that is that it is going to the areas of the greatest need. You will 
get something back, but not as much as you put in, in the form of taxes, 
to support the program. 

Mrs. Mryer. We, in New Jersey, realize that. We are a State that 
can very definitely afford to help ourselves, and we have been helping 
ourselves, to a great extent. 

Mr. Fre_tncuvuysen. The sad part of it is, not to a sufficient extent, 
because, on the basis of your testimony, you have said that there have 
been communities which have panicked because of the recession and 
increasing costs. Does that kind of panic on the part of a community, 
apart from the capacity of a community, justify Federal assistance, in 
your opinion ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Maybe I was not clear, Mr. Frelinghuysen. What I 
meant by a community panicking is that the taxpayers panicked in a 
community, and what T meant is that their voting down of school-bond 
issues is an indication of the fact that, no matter how willing they are 
to accept the responsibility for education, it is impossible for them to 
pay more property tax, res al-estate property tax. 

I am talking about the local taxpayer. It is impossible for them 
to pay more than they are doing now. 

As I said before, even with revision in the State tax system in New 
Jersey, you are well aware of the fact that there will be some relief 
for the local taxpayer. I am one who believes in State effort before 
Federal effort. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But does this mean 

Mrs. Meyer. Please do not interrupt my thought at this moment. 
I simply wanted to say that the State is making, or will make by the 
time all of its people get around to showing the legislators that this 
is what they want, the State will make, I am sure, in the near future 
an effort that will show the local taxpayer will be relieved. We will 
have taxes other than the one general tax—upon which we base 
practically all of our expenditures for education—and from the 
State, you know, we get only 25 percent, which is way below the 
national average for State aid. That picture will be changed because 
it has to be changed. The State of New Jersey is going to make its 
local effort, but you still have the property tax weighing heavily. 
The State alone cannot meet these tremendous demands, and this is 
why I say that the local community has had to go to the State. The 
State now is going to do its best to do that. This is besides the school- 
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building-aid program. I am talking about a current expense program 
that will double the amount of State aid that is given to the local 
communities now in the State of New Jersey. You cannot expect a 
State to do more than that, but, with the tremendous problems facing 
us in New Jersey over the next 20 years, we still cannot meet it even 
by a complete revision of our tax system in the State. We need 
Federal help, and we need a Jot of it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I am afraid that I have lost my question. 

Mrs. Meyer. I think that I answered it somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. I have forgotten it, to tell the truth. 

What worries me is that you have expressed sympathy for the prop- 
erty owner and the undue burden which he bears. The problem 
though, in our State and in lots of other States, is that some commun- 
ities have taxed themselves to a greater degree than others and yet 
there is an unwillingness on the part of those communities to tax them- 
selves to a lesser degree. 

You say they should get Federal aid. Should there not be a level 
up to which all communities should supply the money and then they 
would get supplemental income, which they may need ? 

Mrs. Meyer. Let me answer your first question first. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. | asked two questions. 

Mrs. Meyer. The community to which I referred has a very heavy 
taxpayer load. That is what I was trying to say to you when I went 
into the local effort and the State effort, and now the Federal effort. 

Mr. Fre.tincuuysen. Let us assume all communities have heavy 
taxloads. You did suggest that they did not top the full financial 
capacity of that community. I am not just talking about this. You 
mentioned a number of other cases and unwillingness of the local tax- 
payers to support these referenda. 

Mrs. Meyer. It is not an unwillingness. It is just a downright in- 
ability to spend any more money. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is not an inability if there is a capacity 
there, is it ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I am still only grassroots. I am afraid that I cannot 
answer that too well. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. A lot of the communities have not only reached 
their full capacity but have asked permission to exceed their capacity ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I am sorry in a way that I used this community as an 
example for this reason 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I talked in general about the refusal of com- 
munities to support bond issues. 

Mrs. Meyer. In the State of New Jersey—I hope the chairman will 
forgive us if we are going into the State of New Jersey rather exten- 
sively—but in the State of New Jersey you know that one of our biggest 
needs is for the communities which have exceeded their debt limits and 
certainly need is the first criteria. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What worries me is that most of the commun- 
ities that have a backlog of classroom shortages in the State have al- 
ready exceeded their capacity. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thatisright. Need is first. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. There should be no Federal money available 
to those communities that have not reached their capacity, should 
there ? 
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Mrs. Meyer. I think that is something that should be determined 
definitely in considering all of the factors by the State department of 
— or the State agency which would administer the Federal 
funds. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If we have to have any kind of priority sys- 
tem, you would give it to the neediest community and the one that 
made the greatest effort as a generality ¢ 


Mrs. Meyer. I am trying to think along straight PTA lines because 
that is why I am here today. 


ce say this: The PTA stresses first and always the greatest 
need. 

Mr. Fre_incHuysen. What worries me is that you are going to have 
a relatively small amount of money in any Federal program that we 
presently are considering. 

Mrs. Meyer. That is what is worrying me, too. 

Mr, FretincHuyseNn. Unless you realize that there are several limi- 
tations on it, and unless it succeeds in smoking out additional capacity, 
which has not been tapped, it is not only not going to be successtul but 
it will complicate our problem in New Jersey ; will it not ? 

Mrs. Meyer. The thing that worries me is what you said. 

- We spent $15.5 billion on education, and $16 billion on alcohol and 
cigarettes. It seems to me that a country like the United States of 
America can afford to finance education better than that, a lot better 
than that, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Granted. I will agree 100 percent. I think 
that you will find very few people that 

Mrs. Meyer. $1.5 billion is actually absorbed under the circum- 
stances 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. We are now talking about unwillingness or 
inability of our citizens to support their own schools. If there is 
inability, I would agree with you that they should get help from 
other sources. If there is an unwillingness, because of other factors, 
it seems to me that Federal money is not the answer. It may be that 
that unwillingness should lead the State to open up its purse strings. 

Mrs. Meyer. The State is opening up. I know one State well. I 
cannot speak for the other States, The State is opening up its purse 
strings, and will open them up further, but no matter how well they 
do that at this point, it is impossible even for New Jersey to face the 
es in education that it faces. I do not have to talk to you about 
nigher education in New Jersey. We ranked 40th in effort. There is 
an area in which we are going to have to spend millions and millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Lack of effort at the local level and lack of 
effort at the State level or insufficient effort at either of those levels 
is not in itself something which has created a Federal responsibility. 

Mrs. Meyer. That is true. I say that the local effort is far in excess 
of anything that we should expect from the local district at this posnt. 

Mr. FrRetInGHuysen. You feel that the State effort is adequate ? 

Mrs. Meyer. I feel that the State effort, by the end of this year, 
will be adequate, very adequate, and just about all that it can handle. 
I am quite confident that this program of revision of the tax system 
will gothrough. It has to gothrough. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I do not wish to delay this. This has been 
a very interesting opportunity to discuss New Jersey’s problems with 
you and I appreciate your testimony. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Battery. I am sure that the lady will agree with the Chair that 
what we need here in America is a rebirth of faith in the Founding 
Fathers who wrote the welfare provision into the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

I want to thank the gentleman from Montana for donating his time 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. While we are on the subject, I might say that 
it is too bad I did not think of donating my time yesterday, when the 
Montana witness was here. Unfortunately, the chairman did not 
recognize the gentleman from Montana before me and I am afraid 
that I took too much time yesterday. 

Mr. Mercaur. I expressed my opinion of that yesterday. 

Mr. Baitey. That was partly at the insistence of the Chair. 

Thank you. You made a great contribution to our thought to this 
problem. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. The next witness is Andrew J. Biemiller of the AFL- 
CIO. I believe that his place is to be taken this morning by Mr. 
Walter Mason of the same organization. 

Mr. Mason, identify yourself for the record and proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of Labor and free of Industrial 
Organization. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Biemiller has been unavoidably detained this 
morning and asked me to express to the members of the committee his 
deep regrets for not being able to testify here personally in support 
of the pending legislation being considered by this subcommittee to 
provide Federal aid to education. | , 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. 
Biemiller’s testimony to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the members of this committee are 
aware of the position of American labor on the problems of our Na- 
tion’s schools. I will not belabor the committee with a lengthy re- 
iteration of that position. 

I do want to take this opportunity to congratulate you for your 
action of April 30 in reporting out the Thompson school construction 
bill, H. R. 12058. I am sure that Sam McConnell and the late Gus 
Kelley would have been in the forefront of the fight for school con- 
struction legislation were they here this year. 

The AFL-CIO has, in the past, urged a much broader program. 
Yesterday, however, the AFL-CIO Executive Council ado ted a 
statement calling for immediate enactment of the Thompson bill. 

Mr. Mason. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into 
the record the statement of the council. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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AFL-CIO Executive Counc, STATEMENT ON FepERAL AID To SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


For the past several years the AFL-CIO has repeatedly urged Congress to 
act promptly to meet the crucial needs of the Nation’s schools by adopting 
legislation providing Federal aid to school construction. 

The classroom shortage which has been growing in recent years presents a 
critical problem for America. Millions of children now attend school in class- 
rooms which are woefully overcrowded, resulting in inadequate instruction and 
split shifts. Some school buildings in use today are unfit for human occupancy 
because of physical deterioration, threat of fire, or lack of sanitary facilities. 

The local school boards, which have made valiant efforts to keep up with the 
need for new schools, have so depleted their financial resources that they are 
presently unable to satisfy current and future school construction requirements. 

This problem can and should be remedied by the Congress. Last year, because 
of the failure of President Eisenhower to give his full support, the House of 
Representatives rejected school construction legislation. 

On April 30, 1958, the House Subcommittee on General Education favorably 
reported H. R. 12058, a modest $1.5 billion Federal aid to school construction 
bill. This bill is practically the same measure drafted by the administration and 
originally endorsed by President Eisenhower in 1957. 

There can be no further excuse for failure to enact this bill. In addition to 
the obvious needs of our children, it would provide badly needed, and eminently 
justified, public works activity to combat the current dangerous recession. The 
economic slump, which did not exist when school construction legislation was 
considered last year, should give the Congress added impetus to take immediate 
action on H. R. 12058. 


We urge prompt enactment of this legislation. 

The Subcommittee on General Education is also to be commended for its con- 
tinuing study of teachers’ salaries and other educational needs. Teachers have 
long been penalized by the failure to provide reasonable compensation, and they 
are falling farther behind each year. Equity and the needs of the Nation 
require action in this area. 

Mr. Mason. That statement also commended this committee for its 
study of the problem of teachers’ salaries. 

We cannot adequately meet this problem of teachers’ salaries un- 
less we meet it head on. Today 91,200 full-time teachers in our 
schools hold substandard certificates. Nationally, this is only about 
7.3 percent of the total teaching staff, but it represents the teachers 
of millions of pupils in thousands of classes. Teachers are suffering 
heavily from the continuing rise in the cost of living. From 1956 
to 1957, the national average teacher’s salary increased by 2.6 percent. 
During the same period the consumer price index rose 3.5 percent, so 
that the teachers suffered a net loss in income. For many such a cut 
would be serious—for teachers it is almost unbearable. The average 
income of United States teachers in 1957 was $4,330. 

These facts speak for themselves. We are not properly compensat- 
ing good teachers with such substandard pay. It is impossible to 
attract competent new graduates into the teaching profession on the 
required scale with such marginal pay, and it is impossible to retain 
enough of the limited number of good teachers we have even now with 
such meager compensation. 

What should be the income of a good teacher? Should it be less 
than $100 per week, say merely $5,000 per year? Only two States 
in the Union have an average teacher income that high. 

The Heller committee of the University of California in 1955 estab- 
lished a family living standard by no means luxurious, which, ad- 
justed to 1957 prices, would require an annual income of $5,776. 
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Not only are teachers underpaid now. both absolutely and relative- 
ly, but the'r relative position is steadily declining. With the con- 
tinuing climb in the Nation’s cost of living the prospect is bleak indeed 
and teachers are taking heed of these economic realities. 

One of the aims of the Congress, in legislation on this problem. 
should be to prov'de sufficient money for teachers’ salaries to assist 
them in reestablishing themselves in the public esteem. The job satis- 
faction we all like to find in our occupation ceases at some point on the 
economic downturn. In a society where “success” is often equated 
with income we can easily recognize the teachers’ need. As important 
as salary itself may be, more important is the recognition by social 
action and legislation of the immense value of teachers to the na- 
tional community. Salary improvements would be a signal that we 
recoon'zve the worth and importance of our teachers. 

The Metcalf bill, H. R. 10763, which is now before this committee, 
provides for grants to the States which would assist them substan- 
tially not only to increase teachers’ salaries, but to ease other problems 
of oneration and maintenance which our schools are facing. 

This bill is not a replacement for the Thompson bill, the prompt 
enactment of which we solidly support. Rather. it is a bill which will 
round out an intelligent and needed program of Federal aid to the end 
that all children may be assured the best opportunities which our 
Notion can offer. ‘ey 

That completes Mr. Biemiller’s statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Mason, for a very fine statement that 
T know you concur in, as well as Mr. Biemiller. 

The last time that the AFL-CIO appeared before this committee 
on school construction, Mr. Biemiller said: 

* * * In the outstanding bills of Congressman Kelly, H. R. 1 and of Congress- 
man McConnell, Jr., H. R. 3986, despite minor and wholly reconcilable differ- 
ences in detail, we have statements by both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties that the obligation of the Federal Government to educate adequately the 
Nation’s youth must and will finally be met. 

You have been consistent today. The Democratic members of this 
subcommittee have reconciled those differences and have embraced 
Congressman McConnell’s bill in its entirety and I am hopeful that 
we will meet the classroom shortages despite the fact that that em- 
brace also included the kiss of death in the opinion of the gentle- 
men from New Jersey. vie 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is a fear rather than an opinion. 

Mr. Mercatr. You heard the testimony that was presented by Mrs. 
Meyer, the lady from New Jersey, and she said that in a nation that 
spends more for whisky and tobacco than for education, we should 
be doing a thorough job of education and that there were no priorities. 

I see today that you have made the same suggestion. 

Mr. Mason. That is right, Congressman Metcalf. 

I completely share Mrs. Meyer’s view and we do not have any 
prioritv. We think it should all be tied in together. 

Mr. Mercatr. There should be scholarships and classroom construc- 
tion and teacher salaries and this Nation can afford them all. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Freuincuvysen. Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to thank Mr. 
Mason for his testimony. 
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You point out that the Metcalf bill is not a replacement for the 
Thompson bill. I am sure that you recognize, and I assume that you 
are aware of the contents of both bills, since you are replacing Mr. 
Biemiller, and I thought you may not be fully cognizant of that. I 
assume that you realize that there must be an overlapping since both 
bills deal directly with fairly substantial sums for the construction 
of schools. 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you think that the approval and the pos- 
sible enactment of the Thompson bill might lead to necessary reex- 
amination of the way money might be used under the Metcalf proposal 
or perhaps a scaling down of the money to be made available? In 
other words, not a replacement but something supplementary to 
straight school construction ? 

Mr. Mason. It is our feeling, Congressman Frelinghuysen, that 
it may be wise to handle school construction separately. However, 
we do support the much broader program covered in the Metcalf bill 
which provides for teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Damnit veer Inasmuch as the school construction problem, 
at least in part, is behind this subcommittee, would you suggest that 
we should try to revise the Metcalf bill to concentrate in the field of 
teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Mason. I think that I will leave that up to the committee to 
work out. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If we did not do that, we would have two 
bilis dealing directly with additional funds. 

Mr. Mason. I think that I would like to leave that to the good judg- 
ment of this committee as to whether or not you should handle school 
construction separately, or handle it in one, overall bill, which would 
also include school construction, teachers’ salaries, and other aid to 
the States, school districts, for other problems that they have. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. What you are saying is that if we can stick 
to the specific approval of the Thompson bill which I referred to, we 
should drop any reference to school construction in the Metcalf bill ? 

Mr. Mason. I think that I would rather leave that up to the com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. What you have said is we can consider it a 
part of the whole in one bill, or separately. If we consider it sepa- 
rately in the Thompson bill, it would have to be excluded, would it 
not ? 

Mr. Mason. It is my understanding that the Thompson bill has al- 
ready been acted on by the committee and is now before the full com- 
mittee, or it will come up the next time they meet. If that is acted 
on by the committee, naturally that should get to the floor of the 
House before the Metcalf bill. 

If the Metcalf bill would have to be modified in any way, that 
would be up to the committee with respect to school construction. 

Mr. Frevtincuvysen. In your testimony you have suggested that 
the time in past since we considered the Kelly bill last summer—you 
have mentioned one of the major changes that has taken place and 
that is the present recession—but have you any suggestions about up- 
dating last year’s legislative proposal so that money might be made 
more readily available to do some good in the areas where there may 
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be a recession? In other words, to get the money to the communities 
as rapidly as possible, which is the gist of some of the other proposals 
which are still theoretically before the committee ? 

Mr. Mason. I agree that it would take time on any public works 
ene now to actually give any relief to the immediate need. I 

now I have not given any thought to what would be done to back-date 
this money w here it could be used immediately by the school district. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. You say that there is no further excuse for 
failure to enact this bill? If the delay in enacting the bill were over- 
come, it would accelerate building funds? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Freiincuvuysen. Would you think it might be a good idea to 
have somebody in this subcommittee, or presum: ably the full commit- 
tee, take a look at whether the funds cannot be made more readily 
available than they would be under the Thompson proposal, if they 
are trying to adopt it as an antirecession measure, which, in my opin- 
ion, is a sensible measure 

Mr. Mason. I think it is, I would like to give this more thought 
and I would be glad to furnish the committee with some information 
and our views on this particular question. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. The only trouble is that it is over the dam 
as far as the subcommittee is concerned. We failed to look into that 
question before we approved it. 

Mr. Mason. I think that I can get that before the committee, the full 
committee, meets. 

Mr. Frecincuvuysen. I would be interested in that, personally, if 
you have any ideas on it. 

Mr. Mason. It isa very good suggestion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrxy. Mr. Mason, the committee appreciates your presence 
here representing an or ganization whose position has been consistent. 
on the matter of including educational assistance. 

Before you leave, can you tell us the number of individuals repre- 
sented in the membership of the combined AFL-CIO organizations? 

Mr. Mason. I do not have the correct figures right now, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Batrry. Approximately ? 

Mr. Mason. Approximately 15 million, but there have been a few 
organizations that have been expelled and I would hesitate to give 
an exact number. 

Mr. Battery. Your figure would be approximately 15 million? 

Mr. Mason. Fifteen million. In any event, I will furnish the com- 
mittee with that number. 

Mr. Bartey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Battery. On the record. 

At the request of Mr. Gwinn, who was pressed for time in getting 
witnesses to appear in opposition to the legislation, we had set hear- 
ings for Monday and Tuesday of next week, but we are deferring the 
appearance of those witnesses to hearings of the subcommittee which 
will resume on the 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
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In the meantime this subcommittee will join with the members of 
the members of the Elliott subcommittee in an endeavor to write 
legislation in the field of scholarships and other legislation now pend- 
ing before Mr. Elliott’s subcommittee. 

r. FretincHuysen. I have one question before we recess, Mr. 
Chairman. It is my understanding that as a result of the action taken 
spproene tr Thompson bill that that is going to be brought up 
formally before the full committee. 

Mr. Bary. If the gentleman will look at the wording of the 
motion, he will see that it calls for presentation. 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. At the next meeting? 

Mr. Batuey. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. Under the rules of this committee, when a bill is 
reported out by a subcommittee, it is the duty of the subcommittee 
chairman, and he is directed by the rules, to make every effort to get 
it brought up before the full committee. 

Mr. FrevinecHvuyseEN. I had assumed that was the case. 

Mr. Barry. That means if you desire to do it you can file a minority 
report to the full committee. 

(By direction of the chairman the following material is made a 
part of this day’s hearing:) 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 3 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


The 12 teachers of Fort Oglethorpe School of Catoosa County, Ga., would be 
pleased for you to back the Murray-Metcalf bill. 
Bva H. SKEEN, 
Principal, Fort Oglethorpe School. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING FEDERAL AID TO HpUCATION, BY D. C. ANDERSON, SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHOOLS, Mount STERLING, Ky. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I sincerely appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in the interest of Federal support for education, 
particularly in the construction of school buildings. 

My interest in Federal aid to education is based upon 23 years of experience 
as teacher, principal, employee of a State department of education and the 
superintendency of a county school system. Having been reared in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky, it has been my unfortunate experience to have seen the 
results of poor educational opportunities. I have seen the lives of intelligent 
and talented young men and women go down the drain to failure because they 
were not challenged educationally. Yes; they are faced with inferior class- 
rooms, poorly trained teachers in many subject fields and almost completely 
without instructional aids. 

It seems to me that we misplace emphasis when it comes to offering Federal aid; 
even though the following projects are wonderful, more value is placed upon the 
construction of highways, dams, airstrips, and hospitals than upon the educa- 
tional welfare of the children of America. What can possibly be more important 
than properly training the youth of America to be better citizens, to be better pre- 
pared to serve their country? 

To further pursue misplaced emphasis, the Federal lunch program cannot 
be minimized, but to merely feed their physical bodies and at the same time allow 
their minds to be neglected or dwarfed is a great mistake. As a schoolman, I am 
interested in the total child, in a more equitable distribution of Federal aid, a 
distribution that will reach into the areas of our Nation which are not able to 
meet their educational needs. 

To build dams and flood walls to prevent physical destruction but at the same 
time allow a flood of ignorance to pervade many areas of our Nation is a mistake. 

The statement that “education is our greatest weapon of defense” may be trite 
put is not easily refuted. It is hoped by school people throughout America that 
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one day the Federal Government will give proper weight to education as a 
weapon of defense. Will it take several more decades for the American people 
to accept the importance of Federal aid to education? Industry changes its 
designs for new automobiles and household appliances, social patterns change 
but education, the mother of all professions, must not change. It seems that we 
are in reverse. Apparently Russia is educating its youth that these desired 
changes may come more quickly. 

Newspapers and magazines give almost daily accounts of the inadequacies of 
American education. If only a small percentage of the accusations are justified 
the Federal Government should show much interest in correcting these alleged 
eriticisms. 

Let us take a brief look at the educational situation in Kentucky: 

There is a great shortage of qualified teachers, We have approximately 3,000 
teachers in our State who hold emergency certificates out of a total of 24,000. 
Kentucky colleges trained 16,000 teachers during the last 10 years but during 
that time 20,000 have withdrawn from the retirement system to go into other 
lines of work or to enter school systems in the North where their salaries would 
be doubled in many instances. Not only is Kentucky educating hundreds of 
teachers for Ohio, Michigan, and other States but a great majority of our high 
school graduates migrate north to take industrial jobs. Therefore, Kentucky is 
paying the bill for the training of these young people without receiving any 
financial aid from those States that receive the services of her graduates. 

One hundred seventy-seven of Kentucky science teachers have less than a 
minor in the subject; 29 of the 131 foreign-language teachers do not have a 
minor in that subject; 193 librarians with substandard training; 111 teachers 
of English have less than a minor in that subject; 64 math teachers with emer- 
gency certificates. (These figures were taken from a report prepared by Dr. 
Robert R, Martin, superintendent of public instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, The report was released in March of this year, ) 

Businessmen, industrialists, and farmers would not permit such conditions to 
exist in their private business, yet we are content to let our children grow into 
adulthood poorly trained io face the problems of life and responsibility of being 
good citizens. The blood of our youth will be upon the hands of the American 
people if the Federal Government does not take a firm stand for greater educa- 
tional opportunities—opportunities which would reduce the number of young 
men rejected from military service because of illiteracy. 


CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


It is this area, classroom shortage, which interests me most. The need is 
great, and the door to Federal aid is more easily opened to this area since there 
is less reason to fear Federal control. 

First, I would like to give you a brief account of conditions as found in my 
local school system: Classes are being taught in an abandoned frame-store 
building located across a busy highway from the school; 1 class meets in 2 bed- 
rooms connected by a narrow corridor from which the teachers perform (the 
rooms are on the second floor of a firetrap frame building) ; another class meets 
in an abandoned basement kitchen with only a minimum of natural light; damp, 
dark basement rooms, once used for storage and makeshift dining room has been 
eonverted into classrooms; 4 classes meet in an old gymnasium converted into 
classrooms. 

There are two small high schools in my county; the buildings were constructed 
for elementary purposes; no special rooms such as science laboratories, libraries, 
home economics, visual-aids room; home economics is being taught in an old 
frame residence. 

It is a disgrace for our Nation to permit girls and boys to graduate from such 
inadequate school plants and inefficient curriculums. Is there any wonder that 
Russia put satellites in orbit ahead of us? 

When are we going to awake, as a Nation, from our lethargy and com- 
placency? Awake to recognize the importance of education to the welfare of 
a Nation? Awake to the acceptance of Federal aid to education? 

Yes: the Federal Government could aid in schoolhouse construction as easily 
as it participates in the construction of postoffice buildings, hospitals, highways, 
dams and flood walls. 

I have given you a partial description of conditions in my home county, but 
let us take a quick look at the classroom situation in Kentucky. I was an em- 
ployee of the Kentucky State Department of Education during a part of the 
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time in which the school facilities survey was made, 1952-53. The experience 
of visiting school systems throughout the State was appalling: 122 school build- 
ings in Kentucky could be rated as satisfactory; children were and are being 
housed in firetraps, church basements, abandoned stores, residences, and even 
an abandoned poolroom; children being housed in buildings in which livestock 
dealers would not allow their purebred cattle and thoroughbred horses to be 
stabled. 

As of July 1, 1956, Kentucky had a shortage of 10,220 classrooms; 7,620 were 
needed to replace rooms that are unsafe, unsanitary and inadequate; 1,000 
rooms needed to care for the expected increase. 

The division of building and grounds in the department of education in Ken- 
tucky has given approval to 1,023 new classrooms that should be occupied in 
September 1958, but according to Dr. Robert R. Martin, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the major portion of these rooms will be used to retire unsafe, 
unsanitary, and completely inadequate facilities (not a gain of 1,000 rooms). 

There are those persons who believe that Kentucky can meet her own needs. 
We can no more meet all our educational needs than we have been able to build 
all our roads, hospitals, and dams. We can not have enought money to do 
the job. 

Most of our schools in Kentucky are financed through the issuance of revenue 
bonds, and the limiting factor in the assessed wealth of the district. 

As of March 10, 1958, Kentucky school districts had outstanding bonds of 
$108,854,000 ; 65 of our 216 school districts have reached the limit of indebted- 
ness, many other districts are nearing their limit; 195 districts now levy the 
statutory maximum tax rate. 

My small county district of Montgomery owes $380,000 and now making plans 
for another $500,000 building which will not be enough to do the job. 

To prove that my county is not a wealth district: Approximately 225 pupils 
are given free lunches in 2 of our schools; about % receiving free lunches; a 
great number of small and nontaxpayers; there is very little industry in my 
area. 

This is not a problem that my county or State can solve alone. The Federal 
Government should assume its obligation for the support of public education. 

During the last two decades many of our families moved North for work. 
However, as a result of this mild recession many of these families are return- 
ing which means more children to be housed and educated. 

If we are on the fringe of or at least being subjected to a recession, why not 
consider a program of schoolhouse construction as an emergency measure on 
the part of the Federal Government? 

We read where consideration is being given to a facelifting program for post- 
offices. It certainly would be a thrilling experience to read an announcement 
involving millions of dollars for classroom construction throughout the United 
States. 

There seems to be very little basis for fear of Federal control. There are 
school buildings dotting America constructed during the WPA depression days, 
but no criticism of Federal control has ever been proclaimed. 


THe AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 1, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND BAILEY, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Hducation, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Will you be kind enough to consider this letter as a part of the 
record of the hearings you are now holding on the Metcalf bill and other educa- 
tion bills pending before your committee. The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Parents Committee, meeting in December 1957, voted unanimously to re- 
double its efforts for selected measures to help provide the trained and educated 
minds needed for our Nation’s future. 

As all the members of your committee know, this organization has worked hard 
in the past few years for Federal assistance to States to relieve the classroom 
shortage. This year, we are also working for legislation to provide scholar- 
ships, and generally, to improve education for the national defense. We have 
testified in favor of the Hill-Eltiott bill. 
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We have not asked to testify at the hearings you are currently holding, be- 
cause, frankly, Mr. Bailey, we believe we could add nothing new to what we 
have already said to your committee many times. 

The selected measures approved by our board do not include Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. Consequently, we cannot at this time support the entire 
Metcalf bill. We do firmly believe, however, that the Federal Government has 
a definite responsibility for the education of the Nation’s youth, because ade- 
quate education is demanded by both national defense and the general welfare. 
We cannot continue to neglect education by starving it with the pitifully small 
funds available from real estate taxes. 

Why won’t the opponents of this legislation recognize that 45 years ago the 
Federal income tax amendment gave to the Federal Government the power to col- 
lect the bulk of the Nation’s taxes? The local property taxes left to the States 
have been inadequate in most of them to carry the burden of educating the in- 
creasing numbers of children. Since the Federal Government collects two- 
thirds of the taxes of the country, it has a definite responsibility to help finance 
education. Why, after 45 years, do we treat our schools as if the income tax 
amendment had never been put into operation? 

We hope this Congress will take the lead in putting the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government behind the education of boys and girls. 

Sincerely, 
Gerorce J. Hecut, Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Germaine Krettek. I am director of the Washington office of the 
American Library Association, a nonprofit, professional association of more 
than 20,000 members, consisting of librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries 
interested in the development, extension, and improvement of libraries as essen- 
tial factors in the educational program of the Nation. School librarians form a 
substantial proportion of the association’s membership, 4,500. 

The ALA registers its support for legislation presently being considered by this 
subcommittee to provide ample and more thorough educational resources at 
every level. The association believes in the necessity for Federal aid for the con- 
struction of school buildings and for increasing salaries of teachers, including 
school librarians, with appropriate safeguards against Federal control. Inter- 
national events of recent months have forced the American people to a realiza- 
tion, as never before, of the immediate necessity of broadening and intensifying 
American education as an essential to the survival of a free society. 

In 1950 the Council of the American Library Association, our governing body, 
took formal action in support of Federal aid to public education, without Federal 
control, including the use of Federal funds for the construction of school 
buildings. 

In 1957, the council stated further that it believes that “our children need these 
buildings now and that nothing should be allowed to interfere with this con- 
struction program.” The council voted unanimously to support the school con- 
struction legislation with no restrictive amendments attached. We now reaffirm 
this policy. 

We endorse the provision of H. R. 10763 which insures that Federal funds shall 
not be used as a device to reduce State and local efforts in support of educa- 
tion. We also approve the requirement that there shall be no Federal inter- 
vention in schools, the curriculum, and the instructional program. 

As Benjamin L. Smith, superintendent of schools, Greensboro, N. C., stated in 
addressing a general meeting of the American Association of Schoo] Librarians 
at Philadelphia in 1955: “The school library is an integral and essential part 
of the good modern school. Therefore, any discussion of school facilities, school 
personnel, program of instruction, financial support, and public interest must ad- 
visedly give attention to the planning of libraries in new and remodeled build- 
ings, the education of librarians who service libraries, and the teachers who 
guide children in the use of books and other materials.” 

The association assumes that the reference in this bill to the provision per- 
mitting States to expend funds for construction of “classroom and related 
facilities for education,” would include centralized libraries in elementary and 
secondary schools: and that “basic instructional equipment’ would include 
library books and related materials. 
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We recognize the serious effect of the current shortage of qualified teachers 
on the child’s education. The shortage of school librarians with full profes- 
sional training is just as acute and the effect of the shortage of librarians on the 
child’s education is just as serious. For this reason, we are vitally concerned 
with any legislation which will improve the salaries of teachers, since the term 
“teacher” as defined in the broad educational sense includes librarians of 
schools. 

We are wholly in accord with the statement of Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in a recent address in Washington, D. C., 
that— 

“Somehow our conscience does not seem to be disturbed enough by the fact 
that our public schools are short this year by more than 140,000 classrooms and 
by 135,000 qualified teachers. This means simply that millions of children are 
losing educational opportunities every day. And these opportunities, once lost, 
are never fully made up—they are permanent losses both to the children and to 
our society as a whole.” 

We want to assure you of the deep and continued interest of the ALA in the 
work of this committee to secure legislation which will strengthen our free public 


school system and give each boy and girl an opportunity to achieve his highest 
potential. 


THE CLARK PLAN 


A practical proposal for the immediate selection and education of 30,000 of 
America’s most capable 15-, 16-, and 17-year-old boys and girls in our 300 best 
secondary schools, both public and private 


The keynote 


Although many excellent and increasing opportunities for college scholarships 
are being made available to our most gifted high-school graduates, our leading 
educators now point to the severe lack of proper precollege preparation available 
to our most talented youngsters. Thus, the Clark plan is aimed exclusively at 
the secondary level, to aid the selection and education of the able young people 
the Nation needs, between their 15th and 17th years, when character is most 
readily developed and intellect most speedily awakened to future challenges. 

The Clark plan makes the following claims: 

1. It strengthens the weakest link in our entire educational chain. 

2. It does not duplicate, overlap, or conflict with any other plan now being 
considered for accelerating and improving the secondary education of our most 
capable youths. It complements the suggested Conant plan and would help to 
encourage and stimulate teaching at high-school level. 

8. The personnel and physical plants needed to carry out this plan are already 
in existence and functioning efficiently. No new construction, no Government 
hiring, is requested. 

4, The plan proposes to make use of both public and private secondary schools 
in whatever proportions are required to meet the geographical distribution of the 
qualifying students. There are about 200 private college preparatory schools 
fully staffed, equipped and qualified to deliver excellent results in accelerated 
scientific education. There are many general all-round college preparation 
courses, particularly in outstandingly superior public high schools, equally well 
qualified, and their numbers are rapidly increasing. Students would be sent to 
either type of school. The few very superior public high schools are located in 
the large population centers, and are not as uniformly distributed throughout 
the country as are the smaller private secondary schools, 

5. By making the very highest quality of secondary education available im- 
mediately to 30,000 selected youths, many of whom might not otherwise receive 
adequate secondary educations, the plan would soon begin to provide a much 
higher caliber of high-school graduate to take advantage of such college op- 
portunities as the national merit scholarships and many others. 

6. Selection of these boys and girls by competitive examinations could begin 
in all 48 States within a few weeks after the plan’s approval and would be 
available to everyone, regardless of race, creed or color. 

7. The estimated cost of the plan is $100 million per year for 4 years. 
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Our battle of the brains 


There is general agreement that if the United States is to maintain 
its leadership and that of the free world in the contest against Com- 
munist Imperialism, we shall have to make much more effective use of 
the potential brainpower of our most brilliant students. 

At present one-half of the top 30 percent of our high-school grad- 
uates do not go to college. This is approximately 300,000 young 
people, nationally. i 

Of these, 50 percent drop further education because of financial in- 
ability to go to college. 

Of the remainder, some lack academic interest, but should have 
further training as technicians. 


The remaining 25 percent fail to go to college either for lack of 
information as to how to go about it or what college could do for them, 
or from failure to be properly stimulated into a desire for higher 
education. 

It is from this wasted talent that we must draw additional recruits 
in our battle of the brains. In the accompanying article, a provoca- 
tive suggestion is made as to how to skim the cream off the top of all 
our students in the high-school bracket and give them a preparatory 
course which will fit them for the highest possible attainment in col- 
lege and university work. 


The author, Dr. L. M. Clark, was headmaster at the Kiskiminetas Springs 
School—better known as Kiski—at Saltsburg, Pa. 

Dr. Clark favors making use of the Nation’s existing private schools for this 
special training, in addition to the superior public high schools. He cites the 
following reasons: 

1, Private schools, he believes, are demonstrably superior in their academic 
records. He cites the persuasive, if not conclusive, fact that in Who’s Who the 
graduates of private preparatory schools are far greater in number, proportion- 
ately, than those of public high schools. 

2. The self-discipline which our system of education must rely upon to offset 
the regimentation in totalitarian schools under Soviet control can better be 
developed in boarding schools where the students do not have the distractions 
of hometown activities. 

3. By making use of the existing physical facilities of uncrowded private 
schools, Dr. Clark believes the cost of the program for 30,000 students to be 
selected each year for a 2-year course would be less than half as much than the 
amount suggested as needed to improve our secondary schools, and would be 
a comparatively small investment, yielding excellent dividends. 

4. In addition, by making use of about 100 of the country’s best public high 
schools, Dr. Clark believes that the general improvement of public secondary 
education throughout the Nation can be stimulated. 


A Pian To Epucate Our Most CaPaBLe YOUTH 
(By L. M. Clark) 


The greatest problem confronting America today is the proper education of 
her young people. The vast natural resources of this country, our rugged 
colonists and courageous immigrants, plus a system of universal education, have 
been three factors largely responsible for the establishment of this Nation as 
a leader and dominant force in world affairs. 

Russia is now challenging not only that power and that leadership, but the 
very survival of these United States. In scientific and technological fields she 
has forged ahead with phenomenal speed since the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 
In less than half a century her rise to power has been as spectacular as that of 
the United States in the preceding century. 

Soviet dictatorship has insisted on universal education, which is made ex- 
tremely rigorous for her most promising youth. This intellectual discipline 
has paid off in many fields of learning, particularly in science and languages, 
during the past 10 or 15 years. 
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THE TIME HAS COME 


In the interest of our own national security, as well as the challenge to our 
leadership in the international scene, we cannot afford to lag behind Russia or 
any other country, in educating our future leaders. Since democracy has been 
forced to compete with the despotism of Soviet rule, jeopardizing our survial 
itself, the time has come for our Federal Government to assume its obligation: 
to prepare for our defense on the educational front. 

For the past 30 years a growing lack of emphasis on fundamentals of learn- 
ing and discipline, has handicapped the development of the bright child and 
sabotaged the promise of the brilliant one. This waste of our most precicus re- 
source—our talented youngsters—is tragic. Their selection and training might 
easily become the most important part of our national security. 


THIRTY-THOUSAND CANDIDATES 


We don’t know how many unusually capable youngsters are in our secondary 
schools today. In order to find out, comprehensive examinations would be 
given which would be available to every 15- to 16-year-old boy or girl. The 30,000 
with the highest score would be screened, selected and assigned to 1 of the 300 
schools set up to carry out this program. 

It is likely that the 30,000 successful candidates will come from all parts of 
the country and will approximate the distribution of population. No community 
would have enough successful candidates living within reasonable distance to 
justify the use of the local high school, except in the very populous areas. There- 
fore, there is a need to provide home facilities for the great majority of the 
selected children. 

It would not be difficult to identify those schools which have had the largest 
proportion of high ratings on the college board examinations in the past few 
years. In this category would be the 200 top college preparatory schools which 
have excellent records. These schools have proved their ability to educate, have 
dedicated faculty, can be relied upon to carry out an educational job on the basic 
subjects with integrity and efficiency. They operate as nonprofit organizations. 


COST: $100 MILLION 


An effort should be made to persuade these outstanding public and private 
schools to take on this challenging work. The cost for education, living quarters, 
and meals would amount to not more than $100 million per year. This is less 
than one-half of the $1 billion over a period of 4 years, which was estimated at 
the President’s conference with Secretary Folsom for improving the education 
in the secondary schools. 

The selection and superior training of our most promising youth might be the 
most important part of our national security program particularly in the next 
decade. Recently Khrushchev commented to three United States delegates to 
Moscow: “In Russia one only needs the ability to get ahead, whereas in America 
it is also necessary to have capital. Our time will come, not because we are more 
capable, but because we chose a better way of developing our talents.” 


VIGOROUS PROGRAM 


The successful candidates would have a vigorous academic program in the 
sciences, humanities, mathematics, and foreign languages. It will also be 
important to develop quality traits of character—particularly self-discipline 
and self-confidence, which have been outstanding assets of our leaders in the 
past. After a child is 15 years old, he can acquire the attributes of self-direction 
more readily away from the too solicitous atmosphere of his parents. The more 
realistic and rugged attitude of associates of the same age and ability is more 
helpful. 

Although most quality traits of character are acquired before the age of 6, 
nevertheless there might be a gold mine in developing these after the child has 
begun to acquire self-discipline. 

Other traits of character such as tolerance, humility, moral courage, gracious- 
ness, and fairness have predominated in the leaders of civilization. It will be a 
challenge to our way of life to be able to develop such traits, which come from 
living rather than teaching. 
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FREE FROM POLITICS 


Eventually these specialized schools might be absorbed into our public school 
program or it may be necessary to continue them on the same basis as West Point, 
Annapolis, or the Air Academy are conducted—completely free from politics and 
available to every girl or boy with sufficient ability. 

Education may not be the answer to development of our future leaders. 
Civilization has been pulled up often by people without much formal education 
but with strength of character. 

Consequently, it is necessary to realize that the concentration of our most 
promising youth in these specialized schools may not accomplish any more than 
Russia has obtained in efficiency, in science and math from her educational pro- 
gram. However, even that much will hold the fort until a better plan can be 
developed. 

DISCIPLINE CHANGED 


When the United States abandoned its old-fashioned program of strong 
academic discipline in the classics, math, science, and foreign languages, we were 
confronted by a flood of the children of new settlers in the West; immigrants in 
the East; former Negro slaves in the South; many of whom are not interested in 
any education beyond the three R’s. The new laws required all children to 
attend school until they were 16 or 17, instead of 14 as previously. This forced 
large numbers of children to attend high school, and life adjustment courses 
seemed more important than the more difficult ones required for college entrance. 

This country never made a greater mistake than when we threw out the baby 
with the bath water 40 years ago. 


WORKS TOO SLOWLY 


The very nature of democracy requires majority approval. This makes for 
caution and frequently works too slowly. 

Today there are many small villages on the edge of bankruptcy as a result 
of costly school programs. They have built expensively and foolishly, buying 
elaborate facilities that have nothing to do with education. 

The Federal Government gets best results by hiring private contractors for 
specific jobs. The city authority hires a company to dredge the harbor cheaper 
than could be done by the Army engineers; the construction company puts up 
dams and post offices cheaper than the Federal agencies can. 


FOUR-YEAR TRIAL 


The same principle can be applied to education of a specialized nature. Our 
educational contractor, with proven experience in getting good results, offers 
to educate 30,000 carefully selected boys and girls for $100 million per year 
on a 4-year trial. These schools, like any other contractor, have to produce satis- 
factory results in order to remain in business. 

Obviously further details will have to be worked out with great care. It must 
be kept in mind that these schools have already proved their ability to meet a 
budget ; to select their student body through fair means of competition; and to 
train the group in character traits and scholastic merit to meet the standard 
set up by the College Entrance Examination Board. Thus in dealing with these 
schools many suggestions and additions to the plan will be offered by their pro- 
fessionally trained educators. 


NEED FOR TEACHERS 


One of the most obvious difficulties will be the acquiring of more trained 
teachers. However, these same schools have been accustomed to competing in 
the open market for faculty who could get more economic security and higher 
salaries by going into other vocations. Many of these private schools are ac- 
customed to taking graduates, fresh out of college, and training them to become 
good educators. 

Another objection might come from the scarcity of housing. This situation 
has been overcome by using prefabricated buildings. The heads of these private 
institutions have long been accustomed to add the supervision of the erection 
of buildings to their other varied duties. 

A formidable difficulty will be to persuade these top schools, steeped in their 
unique traditions of strong scholarship and Christian ethics, to give up their 
loyal following in order to help the Nation to cope with this emergency. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Other objections may be answered as follows: 

1. The selection of our most promising youth by competitive examination will 
not give us the type of person we want for a national leader. 

Any better way than by competitive examinations to select these 7 out of 1,000 
high-school students would be accepted. 


2. It will not be possible to keep politics out of a situation financed by the 
Government. 

The administration and faculty of these schools must have complete freedom 
to control admissions, subjects to be studied, and all other scholastic details; and 
such provisions should be written into the law. 

3. It is undemocratic to allow a group of talented children to advance far 
ahead of the average, and such a plan might develop an “elite” group of ab- 
normally intelligent people in our society. 

History shows that our civilization has made most of its progress individuals 
or groups of unusual ability. Also, the right of the individual to progress to the 
full extent of his ability is a solid pillar of democracy while the development 
of mediocrity is democracy’s worst enemy. 


Mr. Bartxy. The subcommittee will stand in recess. 


26967—58 
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MONDAY, MAY 26, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUDCOMMIITEE ON GENERAL EpUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITIEE ON EpucaTIon AND Lasor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 429, House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey (presiding), Metcalf, Thompson, 
Frelinghuysen, and Haskell. 

Also present : Representatives Landrum and Gwinn. 

Staff members present: Fred Hussey, Robert McCord, Russell Der- 
rickson, Charles Ryan, and Melvin Sneed. 

Mr. Battey. The committee will be in order. 

This is a resumption of the previous hearings held on general school 
legislation. The continuation of the hearings were largely at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York, who desired to have a series 
of witnesses who might be classed as in opposition to the proposals 
contained in the pending legislation. 

My desire, as chairman of the subcommittee, is to be fair in this 
matter, and we will accord a similar amount of time as was accorded 
proponents of the legislation to those who might care to oppose it. 

Heading the list of opposition witnesses this morning is the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, represented by Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen 
and Dr. John R. Miles. 

Dr. Dessen, you may identify yourself to the reporter, and your 
friend who accompanies you, if he is going to take part in the dis- 
cussion 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Batrey (continuing). As well as Dr. Miles, and gives us their 
official positions with the Chamber of Commerce. 

Before you do so, at this time, Doctor, I would like to recognize the 
clerk of the committee for the purpose of submitting material for in- 
clusion in the record. Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, we have four additional statements 
from proponents, which should appear in the record at the conclusion 
of our last set of hearings: 

A telegram from Eva H. Skeen, principal of the Fort Oglethorpe 
School at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

The statement that arrived from D. C. Anderson of Mount Sterling, 
Ky., who had been scheduled as a witness but advised the committee 
that he was unable to be here; 
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oe — from George J. Hecht, of the American Parents Committee, 
c.; an 

A statement from Germaine Krettek, director, Washington office 
American Library Association. : 

(The documents referred to appear in record of May 2, 1958.) 

Mr. McCorp. Then we have a statement identified as The Clark 
Plan for Secondary Education, which has not addressed itself to the 
specific bills pending before the subcommittee but does address itself 
to the problem of improving education in secondary schools, and 
probably should appear in between the testimony of the proponents 
and opponents. : 

(The statement referred to appears in record of May 2, 1958.) 

Mr. McCorp. We have two statements in opposition, and these 
statements should go into the record immediately following the testi- 
mony of today’s witnesses. We have two statements from the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce; one relative to Federal Aid for School 
Building Construction, and the other relative to H. R. 12279. 

We have a statement from Richard C. Cadwallader, a member of the 
National Americanism Commission of the American Legion. That 
was the statement which Mr. Gwinn asked be held over until it came 
in. 
We have a statement from Mr. Phillip C. Wolz, chairman of the 
education committee of the Empire State Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. Wells A. Gray, director of the department of government affairs, 
who submitted it, requests that this appear today as if Mr. Wolz had 
been here, inasmuch as he was a scheduled witness, but because of 
illness his personal appearance was canceled. 

We have a statement from the Citizens Public Expenditure Survey ; 
a statement from the Investment Bankers Association of America; a 
statement from Andrew J. Houwers of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., which 
was forwarded to the committee by Congressman Van Pelt; a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Midwest Taxpayers Conference; a letter from the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce; a telegram from Harry 
T. Everingham, executive vice president of We the People; a state- 
ment from the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce; a statement 
from the New Jersey Taxpayers Association; and a statement from 
the California State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Bamtzy. Without objection, the statements will be included in 
the formal printed record. 

(The documents referred to appear at end of this day’s hearing.) 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, how will those insertions appear in the 
index of the final printed record? Will they appear in the index 
as statements filed? Will they be for or against any statement made, 
as to what the inserts stand for? 

Mr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman, they are usually just included in the 
index as neither for or against. They are just listed in the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will they be listed in such a way that anyone wanting 
to study the record can ascertain generally what they are about! 

Mr. Hussey. No, sir; they are just alphabetically listed. 

Mr. Gwinn. When the record shows the witnesses we have had thus 
far, anyone studying the record could assume the record is for the 
proposition of Federal aid. Those we are hearing now, after the 
statement of the chairman, will be known as those in opposition. 

I was wondering if there is any way of classifying them. 
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Mr. Batter. I might say for the information of the gentleman from 
New York that there will be no proponents of the legislation heard 
while this series of witnesses in opposition are heard, so the whole 
printed hearing will be from this point on, supposedly, in opposition. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the clerk would insert in the record these insertions 
at a point, where they would be. 

Mr. Batter. Do you remember when he requested the insertion there 
were three or four in favor of, the proponents, and he asked to have 
those listed following the hearings that we have already concluded, so 
they will be separate and apart. 

Mr. McCorp. Then, there was one neither for or against these 
particular bills. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any reason for indexin 
these statements in that way. Anyone who was studying the recor 
over these past years knows that the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the Taxpayers Association are against this legislation, and the 
NEA, or the Parents-Teachers Association have been for it. 

I think anyone who studied it and found the chamber of commerce 
for some legislation like this would be very much surprised. 

Mr. Bartxy. This Chair would agree. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think the record should show the chamber of com- 
merce has been in favor of education in the States and local com- 
munities quite generally. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is before this committee, not before the local 
committees. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would sincerely hope that in the next generation of 
Congress the NEA would have shown up and been strongly against 
Federal interference. 

Mr. Mercatr. I hope that never happens. 

Mr. Gwinn. We will have that noted in the record. 

Mr. Barry. Will you identify yourself for the reporter, and then 
proceed with your testimony ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR LEE DESSEN, MEMBER, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN R. MILES, MANAGER, 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT; AND JOHN E. HARMON, ASSISTANT 
MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dr. Dessen. I am Edgar Lee Dessen, a phyvicien and radiologist in 
Hazleton, Pa. On my right is John R, Miles, who is manager of the 
education department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and on my left is Mr. John Harmon, the assistant manager. 

In addition to being a member of the education committee of the 
National Chamber for the past 2 years, I was president of the Greater 
Hazleton Chamber of Commerce for 3 years, I am a director of sev- 
eral business and banking firms. 

Since I am presenting the National Chamber’s views on schoo] legis- 
lation, I believe that the committee would like to know that I have 
constantly concerned myself about the education as well as the health 
of our community, and am a director of the Hazleton City School 
Board. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents the con- 
sensus of business thinking from more than 3,300 chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations. 

Mr. Tuomrson. May I ask you a question on that? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you havea record of the meetings or the minutes 
of the meetings of any of these 3,300 chambers of commerce, the dates 
on which they met, and the resolutions which were introduced ? 

Mr. Miuzs. No; we do not interfere or attempt to ner track of their 
individual prerogatives in any field or policy. Our policies are estab- 
lished through the medium of delegates from each of these chambers 
of commerce and trade organizations, or through referendum, one 
of the two. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Did the delegates of these 3,300 chapters meet at 
ny time and adopt a stand which is reflected in your testimony 
today ’ 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; I see what you mean. 

Actually, the policy of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
is a reflection of the policy of the individual members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. In other words, just this last year we had an 
aircade that traveled throughout the major cities of this country. We 
had representatives of all the chambers of commerce from those areas. 

A policy, such as the educational policy, and other policies of the 
United States Chamber were brought up for view, and an expression 
of opinion was obtained from each of those representatives of the sepa- 
rate chambers. 

Mr. Tuompson. Did they have copies of resolutions adopted by 
their separate chambers? 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir. 

They came representing their chambers, to express their opinions 
in our national conferences. 

Mr. Tompson. Did you have one big national conference, or dur- 
ing this aircade did you talk to them as you traveled? 

Dr. Dessen. They were talked to in various cities along the route, 
and the cities were picked in certain areas where the meetings would 
cover specific areas of the country; so that, in all, they reflected a 
cross section of the entire country. 

Mr. THompson. I would be willing to accept for myself the con- 
sensus which you claim, but in previous hearings that we have had, 
Te when the representative of the Farmers Union appeared, 

r. Gwinn wanted specific data relative to the meetings, their time, 
their place, copies of the resolutions. He was reluctant to accept the 
consensus as represented by their representative here. 

Following that line of thinking, with all due respect to you gentle- 
men, I would give no more weight to your testimony than Mr. Gwinn 
would to the Farmers’ testimony, unless you presented the evidence 
that he required, or wanted of them. 

I am, for instance, an honorary member, at least, of the Trenton, 
N. J., Chamber of Commerce, which might be one of these 3,300. To 
the best of my knowledge, they have never taken any formal action 
and opposed this legislation. Yet, they are, no doubt, one of the 
3,300 you are representing. 
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I know, for instance, the New Jersey Taxpayers Association has a 
letter, which was introduced here. They adopted a resolution against 
this legislation. 

But maybe this figure should be 3,299 or 3,298 or 3,297, or maybe 
it has so many organizations that they are confident of the feeling of 
the members of the chamber of the United States and represent them 
in that way. Iam perferctly willing to accept that. 

I think, however, that if we are going to require one organization, 
a proponent, to produce this evidence, which is certainly impossible 
to get, we know, then fairness dictates that we at least suggest to you 
that, using that standard, your testimony as an individual might be 
quite impressive, but there is some doubt as to how many of these you 
do represent. 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, I would like to have Dr. Miles, manager of our 
education department, answer that on behalf of this chamber. 

Mr. Gwinn. Excuse me just a moment. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman from New Jersey has referred to the 
Farmers Union testimony, and I think that he makes a good point, 
that we ought to have a fair picture of how far-reaching your testi- 
mony is, and how many people it may represent, in delegates or chap- 
ters or whatnot, so that we will get a fair notion of whether the people 
back home have ever really thought about this subject or not. 

The Farmers Union, whose witness was a member of the executive 
committee of the Farmers Union or the executive secretary of the 
executive committee, as far as I know, might have merely been repre- 
senting the executive committee of the Farmers Union because he could 
not remember and was unwilling to estimate whether the farmers 
ever held a meeting and how many attended that meeting, and when; 
so that at least I got no picture. 

Will you describe these aircades and the number of meetings you 
held, and about how many attended, and from where, so as to get a 
picture ? 

Mr. Mires. If I may, Mr. Chairman, our policy stems from original 
study of the advisory committees, of which we have a committee for 
each department, one being in the education department, of 35 men. 

Our bylaws require that our policies be reviewed and reapproved 
every third year, or more often, as the case may be. 

Mr. Gwinn. By whom? 

Mr. Mites. By the entire delegate assembly at our annual meeting, 
or through a referendum to all chambers. 

Mr. TuHomrson. When was this policy last reviewed by this process? 

Mr. Mixes. Some parts of it in 1957, and one in 1958. 

Mr. Tompson. What part in 1958 ? 

Mr. Mixes. The part on financing of education was reviewed during 
the year of 1957-58, was duly proposed to the board of directors as 
being timely and in national interest, which is the criterion by which 
the board rules on acceptability of consideration of modifications or 
new policy. 

Mr. Tompson. How large is the board of directors? 

Mr. Mites. 58 directors. 

They have no power to approve or disapprove the policy. They 
are merely passing on the timeliness of it, the national scope and 
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interest of it; at which time, then, it goes to a policy committee, from 
which it is prepared in draft form to be sent to all the delegates well 
in advance of the time of the annual meeting. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Was it done in this case, this year ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. How many delegates were present ? 

Mr. Muxs. There were approximately 2,000 registered delegates. 
I would have to get you the exact number. 

Mr. Tompson. Where was this meeting held? 

Mr. Mires. This meeting was held in Washington, the last four 
days of April and, as usual, on the third day we had one full luncheon 
meeting and an afternoon meeting devoted to a consideration of every 
item of this policy, which is read before them. 

Every delegate has the prerogative, and is asked to make any com- 
ment, inquiry, or objection that he cares to on any aspect of the 
problem. 

Mr. THompson. So that this subject of Federal aid was discussed 
by these 1,800 delegates here in Washington, and they took formal 
action ¢ 

Mr. Mrrxs. That is right, sir; on Wednesday, April 30th. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wonder if the gentleman would yield to me? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I notice in your testimony you refer to the Udall bill, 
which was introduced on April 30. Did you discuss that bill on 
that day ? 

Mr. Mies. Obviously, Mr. Metcalf, until new policy is discussed, 
the old policy prevails, and in both instances we would have been 
authorized by that policy to oppose. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are just opposed to any kind of bill, in prin- 
ciple? You have not discussed it, as such ? 

Mr. Murizs. No, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are just opposed to the principle that is set 
forth in the Udall bill ? 

Mr. Mres. That is right. 

We are clearly told by the policy adopted on April 30 to oppose 
those measures. 

Mr. Mercatr. That bill was not available for discussion before 
your group at that time. 

Mr. Mires. That is right. ns 

Mr. Mercatr. There are some very different provisions than any 
other pieces of legislation before us. 

Mr. Muzs. That is right. , Pres 

Mr. Mertcatr. So you have just applied the general principles that 
you have laid down; that has been the foundation of the chamber of 
commerce from time immemorial, and applied to the Udall bill. 

Mr. Mixes. As we would have, to any legislation. 

Mr. Gwinn. Wait a minute. f 

Mr. Tuomrson. Just a minute, Mr. Gwinn. a 

For my part, I was willing, in my mind, to accept your opposition on 
the basis of the historic stand of your organization. You have satis- 
fied me as a result of your action in Washington that you are, in fact, 

uite fully authorized and that you do represent at least the largest 
Site of the membership of these chambers. 
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I just wanted to establish, as much for Mr. Gwinn’s benefit as for 
my own, the validity of your stand. 

r. Dessen. May I just interject, sir? 

I think it might be well to crystallize the way that the chambers 
of commerce opinion is arrived at. Instead of coming from the top 
of the organization, as in many of these groups, each local chamber 
of commerce is completely autonomous. It is not at all given any 
policy by the national chamber. It works quite the reverse. The 
national chamber policy comes from the individual chambers of com- 
merce. 

Mr. Tuompson. I realize that, and I realize further that it would be 
impossible and unrealistic for you to have to produce the — stand 
of each municipality or each chamber wherever it is, and in the same 
manner that would be impossible for the Farmers Union man to say 
that each of his units meets and it goes from the bottom up the 
pyramid, as the chamber does, and they feel that they are in favor of it. 

We know, and we have learned here on this committee to accept 
as representative on the basis of history the stands of various organ- 
izations. On that basis, I accept yours just as I accept with equal 
validity that of the Farmers Union. 

Mr. Gwinn. Just to further clarify this, it helps, Mr. Chairman, I 
think, to get some notion of the validity, the extent in which the 
United States chamber reflects the individual chapters and chambers, 
which you say are 3,300, to give us briefly some picture of the posi- 
tion taken by those individual chapters, and any record of those posi- 
tions taken by the individual chapters, if there are any, on this ques- 
tion of Federal aid, aside from your convention of delegates. 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, we have long lists of such testimony. I could 
give you a few examples, if you would like. 

This is from a copy of News and Cues, chamber of commerce, Octo- 
ber 1957. It is entitled “Local Chambers Lead Way to Better Schools.” 

Valparaiso, Ind., will have a consolidated school system largely because their 
chamber of commerce actively supported this proposal. Chamber members 
studied the problem, decided the consolidation was best for their school systems, 
and then worked vigorously for passage of the bill. 

I will not go into detail about these. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is interesting, but I was thinking of whether you 
have a record of the position of Valparaiso, let us say, on Federal aid 
or any phase of this Federal program. 

Dr. Dessen. A record of the position, sir, has been brought through 
our national meeting and through the regional aircade meeting. 

Mr. Gwinn. Through the aircade meeting? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, and the national meeting. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many people, roughly, attended the aircade 
meetings? 

Mr. Mites. Representatives from, I believe, 800 in 900 chambers 
of commerce, some 6,000 to 7,000 representatives attended these 12 
aircade meetings. In every instance, this very question of schoo! legis- 
lation was before the group and was discussed. 

Mr. THompson. How many members does the Valparaiso chamber 
have? 

Dr. Dessen. I would not know that. 

Mr. Mires. I can find out for you. 
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Mr. THompson, Do you know when they met on this question ? 

Dr. Dzssen. We can send you a memorandum on that. We do not: 
have a date on this release. 

Mr, Bamzy. I think the record should disclose the total members 
of the chamber of commerce, unless you are prepared to put it in your 
formal testimony. 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir; but we will be glad to submit a memorandum 
to that effect, giving the total members in Valparaiso. 


Mr. Battery. I am talking about the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Gwinn. And their affiliates ? : 

Mr. Bamzy. What do you call “affiliated,” unless there would be 
various chapters located in the United States? 

Mr. Mercaur. Maybe there is a difference. 

Mr. Batter. I wouldn’t be surprised if you were including along 
with the chambers of commerce some of the taxpayers’ organizations. 

Dr. Dessen. There are many organizations called trade associa- 
tions, that are actually members of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Batter. They would, naturally, be included. 

Mr. Gwinn. They would be included in your total membership ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; our underlying membership is over 214 
million. 

Mr. TxHompson. They would have various names in various 
communities ? 

Dr. Drssen. Sometimes local organizations are called boards of 
trade or associations of commerce. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

As of May 1, 1958, our organization membership had increased to more than 
3,400 and our business membership, to more than 22,000 firms, corporations and 
businessmen. The total federation, known as the national chamber, thus in- 
cludes organizations that have an underlying membership of over 2% million. 

Mr. Baier. May the Chair at this point make an observation? I 
happen to be a member of the Clarksburg Chamber of Commerce in 
West Virginia. 

The secretary of the chamber of commerce is going to testify on 
the 3d of June. Would I be justified in asking if he was speaking for 
me as a member of the chamber of commerce? He knows I am not 
in oppositon to Federal grants. 

Dr. Dessen. I think we would be the last ones to assume that all 
the underlying membership indorses all our policies. The policies do 
reflect by far the great majority of those opinions, as reflected by 
their own board meetings and by the opinions of the delegates that 
they have sent to our meeting. 

Mr. Gwinn. If they did not reflect it, they would jolly well get 
some resignations from the chamber, would you not ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Would the gentleman yield? 

I am sure they reflect, as I said before, their views. I am willing 
to accept them in the same way that I am willing to accept the Farm- 
ers Union views. They would jolly well get some resignations if their 
representative didn’t reflect their views. 

have my card from the Greater Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
here. I do not say that I am a paid-up member, but I am an hon- 
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orary member. I do not see any affiliation, and yet I am sure it is 
affiliated, and the members of the chamber would be counted among 
your total membership. 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixes. May I add, Mr. Chairman, I am sure likewise that the 
Trenton chamber, as well as every other State and local organization, 
received well in advance this statement of policy upon which the dele- 
gates from Trenton as well as every other chamber would be expected 
to vote, assuming they attended the policy luncheon, which is de- 
voted exclusively to policy questions. 

Mr. Tromrson. Do you presume that they have adopted the policy, 
if you do not hear to the contrary ? 

Mr. Mixes. We assume that iP they have any objection, Mr. Thomp- 
son, that they will raise that objection. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is another way of putting it, is it not? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. So the fact is that each one did not necessarily for- 
mally adopt your policies, and yet you are confident, and so am I, 
that you represent the great majority of them. 

Dr. Dessrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baitey. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercaur. The gentleman from Montana has a primary on 
June 3, and the question of aid to education is one of the issues. I 
would like to have this witness continue and get this news release 
out, so that I can use it in the course of my campaign in Montana. 

I am afraid, if we just interrogate him about the first two para- 
graphs, he will not complete his testimony, so that I can make this 
an issue in my campaign. 

Mr. Battery. Doctor, you may proceed with your testimony. 

Dr. Dessen. Thank you, sir. 

In the field of education, it has stimulated the creation of committees 
on education in over 1,800 local and State chambers of commerce. 
Delegates from these local and State organizations have by unanimous 
vote at our annual meetings in 1957 and 1958 created the policies on 
education of the national chamber. These policies state clearly the 
chamber’s belief that public education is and should continue to be a 
State and local responsibility. 

Our remarks, in this instance, are directed toward two types of pro- 
posals now before this committee. We are opposed to their enact- 
ment. 

These two types of proposals are: 

(1) Bills like H. R. 12058 (Thompson, Democrat, New Jersey) and 
H. R. 11530 (Frelinghuysen, Republican, New Jersey), which pro- 
pose annual school construction grants over a limited period to be 
matched by the States, and 

(2) Bills like H. R. 10763 (Metcalf, Democrat, Montana) and H. R. 
12270 (Udall, Democrat, Arizona), which propose annual grants on 
a permanent basis to the States to finance both construction and op- 
erating costs. 

Since these two types of bills differ markedly in their basic assump- 
tions, they must be treated differently in our testimony. 

The school construction bills: 
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H. R. 12058 is essentially similar to the 1957 administration school 
construction measure which was rejected by the first session of this 

ngress. 

Mr. THompson. May I interrupt there? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Txuompson. There is considerable misunderstanding on this 
point. H. R. 12058, or the 1957 administration construction program, 
was not rejected by Congress. The 1957 proposal was introduced by 
Mr. McConnell, formerly the ranking member here, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, and I believe Mr. Kearns and several other members of this 
committee. 

A subcommittee, of which the gentleman from Montana was a mem- 
ber, I guess Mr. Bailey was the chairman, went into the question of 
Federal aid to school construction rather exhaustively, as a result of 
which there are some 1,300 pages of testimony. 

A bill was drafted by that committee and adopted by the full com- 
mittee, known as the Kelly bill, which in some ways was similar, but 
not similar enough, to be called the administration’s proposals, sincé 
it was a combination of direct grants and need formula. It was a 
compromise bill all up and down the line, even to the bonding provi- 
sions. 

That bill was taken to the floor. The closest that the administra- 
tion’s proposal got to the floor was in the form of a substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Ayres. Mr. Ayres described 
that as one which had been drafted by him and by the White House 
staff the night before. He suggested that he had breakfast with the 
President, and that the President was for this. 

This statement was substantiated by Mr. Halleck of Indiana, who 
took the floor and said: “This is the bill the President wants.” 

Unhappily, despite the fact that Mr. Udall, Mr. Metcalf, myself, and 
others took the floor immediately and said we would accept this 1957 
Presidential proposal, Mr. Smith of Virginia made a motion to strike 
the enacting clause of the Kelly bill. His motion was carried by a 
vote of 208 to 203, and the enacting clause of the Kelly bill was 
stricken. 

Therefore, I do not mean to nit-pick with you, but it is important 
that we understand that the administration’s proposal has never been 
voted on by the Congress. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. Weare well aware of that. 

I might repeat here that I have stated H. R. 12058 is essentially 
similar. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You said— 
essentially similar to the 1957 school construction measure which was rejected 
by the first session of this Congress 

It was not rejected. That is the point that I want to clarify. 

Mr. Mercaur. Dr. Dessen, the measure that was rejected by the Con- 
gress was H. R. 1, the Kelly bill, as amended by committee action, 
which was substantially from the administration bill and different 
from the original Kelly bill. It was strictly a compromise bill that 
came out of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Tuompson. 12058, Doctor, represents the last known Presi- 
dential-approved measured. He has been silent on the question of 
school construction since that time. We accept, of course, our col- 
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league, Mr. Ayres’ statement that that is his bill; and Mr. Halleck 
who, as you know, is one of the leaders of the Republican Party and 
often considered the President’s spokesman in the Congress, we accept 
his statement that this was a bill that the President wanted. 

I realize that we are being a little bit technical, but it is important 
to understand this fact. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. All of the logic and statistics introduced by 
the national chamber a year ago on this bill are equally pertinent today. 
We wish, however, to bring up to date certain figures in our 1957 
testimony which reconfirm, with even greater emphasis, our conclusion 
that Federal intervention in the construction of schools in the 48 State 
school systems is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This is indicated by the volume of school construction completed, as 
anticipated, in the year 1957, and by the increasing number of school 
bonds that have been sold in the latter quarter of 1957 and the first 
months of 1958. 

Classrooms completed in the school year 1956-57 totaled 68,800, as 
was predicted by the United States Office of Education. This agency 
predicts that 70,500 will be completed in 1957-58. In confirmation of 
this prediction, the records of the Investment Bankers Association 
show that school-bond sales in the last quarter of 1957 so far exceeded 
those sold in the same quarter of 1956 as to guarantee an even higher 
rate of school construction in 1958-59. 

In the last quarter of 1956, the total of school bonds sold for ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school construction—according to the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association—amounted to $438 million. In the final 
quarter of 1957, these sales totaled $582 million, or $144 million more 
than in the last quarter of 1956. 

In the first 4 months of 1958, school-bond sales have continued at this 
high level, with February bond sales of $292 million setting a new 
high for any month in history. Documentation of this high level of 
bond sales for elementary- and secondary-school construction was for- 
warded to this committee in a statement by the Investment Bankers 
Association on May 15. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

That month also set a new high for the cost of living of any month 
in history. Wouldn’t that, in part, reflect the increased cost of build- 
ing? 

‘Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. Undoubtedly, that would play a part, but 
the increased cost of building did, certainly, not rise that rapidly. 

Mr. Tompson. Would the gentleman from Montana yield? 

Mr. Mecarr. Yes. 

Mr. Trompson. The statistics, as pointed out in the release of the 
cost-of-living index, said 123.5, as compared with 100 for the years 
1947 and 1949. The 123.5 was the overall cost-of-living index. The 
cost of construction was about 136.5. In other words, 36.5 over the 
1947-49 level. 

Dr. Dessen. 1947-49? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is the year from which the index is made, you 
see. 

In other words, the 123.5 represents $12.35 for a basket of groceries, 
for instance, which could have been bought for $10 in 1957. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, the witness, of course, is comparing 
the year 1956 and 1957 with 1958. The cost-of-living increase between 
1957 and 1958 would probably be not more than 1 percent, not 136 
percent, as between 1947 and 1957. 

So, if you apply the increase for 1 year and living cost, that is, 1957 
with 1958, it would be very little, 1 or 2 percent, possibly, but what 
is that increase in bond sales ? 

Mr. Dessen. $144 million more in the last quarter of 1957 and in 
the last quarter of 1956. 

Mr. Gwinn. That would be about what, in percentages? 

Mr. Mnxs. About a third, 32 percent. 

Mr. Battey. May the Chair make an observation ? 

I think you gentlemen are getting away from the real cause of 
fluctuation in the amount of class rooms constructed in 1957 as com- 
pared to what would be constructed in 1958. You remember, in 1956, 
the administration put in its so-called tight money. 

Some school boards sold bonds in their localities—the gentleman 
from Falls Church, Va., is well aware of it—where the interest rate 
exceeded 5 percent. Now, the money market has eased considerably, 
and school bonds are being sold for 314 percent. 

Naturally, there would be a possibility of an increase for 1958 
because a lot of the school boards refuse to pay the interest rate that 
was imposed on them. Naturally, there was a dropping off in 1957, 
and the supposition is that that situation would improve in 1958 
because of the cheaper money market. He is an investment banker. 
He should know about those things. 

Mr. Gwinn. The point in the testimony is purely and simply this: 
That we get an increasing number of classrooms constructed each year 
whatever the reason for the increase—cheaper money, cheaper rate of 
interest, or what. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman will yield, we do not get an in- 
creasing number of classrooms, The testimony is that we are spending 
an increased amount of money. What we are trying to find out is 
whether that increased amount of money will buy as many class- 
rooms as it would buy formerly. 

Dr. Dessen. We are getting an increase in classrooms, as we will 
show in the testimony. I would like Dr. Miles to give you some 
statistics. 

Mr. Mercatr. We want you to have every opportunity. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think, probably, we are. I have not heard all of 
your testimony yet. I am both pleased and somewhat dismayed by 
these figures, because in New Jersey in the past year some 60 percent of 
the bond issues were defeated at the polls. I do not know where this 
money is coming from. I am glad someone is spending it. I think 
that the spending ought to be at all levels. That is where we differ. 
You confine it to the local and State level, and we would have the Fed- 
eral Government bear a share. 

Mr. Gwinn. I think I would agree with the gentleman from 
Montana. I think we ought to hear the witness’ testimony. | 

Mr. Mrrxs. I believe it is worthy of the hearings to mention section 
3 (c) of the investment bankers’ statement, which is the result of a 
questionnaire which they sent out only last fall to determine what the 
construction costs of local public educational agencies had been. 
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From 3,134 replies, they determined that the average classroom cost 
had been, for some 24,000 classrooms, approximately $32,000. That is 
not materially different from that which was quoted to this committee 
several years ago. 

I recall the National Education Association using the $30,000 class- 
room figure. I know that there are other figures. I am very well 
aware of the different surveys. But this is an actual questionnaire, in 
which the actual data on the bond sales and the cost per classroom are 
identified at $32,070, in which all-purpose rooms were not counted as 
classrooms. 

It would be $31,290 if all-purpose classrooms are counted as class- 
rooms. 

So, you do have some recent data on the cost of school construction, 
and it is not materially different, according to this survey, than that 
of 2 or 3 years ago. 

Dr, Drssen. This does, actually, indicate that the increased bond 
sales do, actually, mean an increase in the number of classrooms. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, when Dr. Ginger and Dr. Heller 
testified before this committee they put into testimony a table. I think 
you are familiar with that table. It shows an alarming increase in 
the number of rejections of bond issues. 

For instance, in the third quarter of 1956 only 3.4 percent of issues 
were rejected. In the fourth quarter, 7.2 percent. In January and 
ae of 1958, 69.2 percent of the bond issues voted upon were 
rejected. 

So, no matter what has been the trend in the past, there is going to 
be a continued trend with this rejection downward of the number of 
bonds sold, because bond issue after bond issue in State after State 
are being rejected. 

When I was home at the Easter recess in Montana, there were 3 
bond elections in 3 different communities, Helena, Butte, and Boze- 
man. For the first time in 20 years, they voted down a bond issue 
for the construction of schools. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

This testimony, however, counteracts that to this extent: That this 
is a record of actual bond sales. This is not a turning-down process. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right, Mr. Gwinn, but the fact is that 
there has been a 50 percent reduction in the value of school bonds 
approved in the United States over the last year. In other words, this 
growth is at least 50 percent less, perhaps, than it should have been. — 

Mr. Metcatr. The witnes is familiar with this. They nodded their 
heads. I wonder if they would comment on that testimony. 

Dr. Dessen. I believe, if I might respectfully say so, this is a nega- 
tive way of approaching this. We have a positive figure that the 
amount of classrooms constructed in our country is very definitely and 
precipitously increased over the last few years. 

As a matter of fact, by the figure of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in 1953, the number of classrooms needed and the figures of 
the same United States Office of Education in 1956, the number of 
needed classrooms was reduced to one-half. 

Mr. Hasxetu. In all fairness, they revised the definition of class- 
room in that period of time so that those figures are not comparative. 

Dr. Dessen. Pardon me, sir. 
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Mr. Haske. The definition of an adequate classroom is quite dif- 
seg today. It has been revised, and thus those figures are not com- 
parative. 

Mr. Mizxs. May I insert one fact, that the NEA table from which 
Mr. Metcalf quoted is a percentage figure on the dollar volume and not 
on the number of issues that have been rejected. 

In other words, because of the fact that certain very large bond issues 
have been rejected, it makes the dollar volume look very serious even 
Pov the actual number of individual issues might not have been 
arge. 

That isa poreentagn of the dollar volume and not a percentage of the 
issues that failed. 

I am referring to the table of the NEA testimony, on ITI-9. 

Mr. Gwinn. T do not want to delay the testimony. 

Mr. Barry. The Chair is going to insist that the doctor continue 
with his testimony. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, this is very valuable testimony, and 
I do not know that we should not have the opportunity of discuss'‘ng 
it. As far as I am concerned, I am willing to sit tomorrow and the 
next day, and hear this out. There are some very interesting things. 

I would like to point out in the figures that I have available that in 
the last quarter of 1956 the table introduced by Dr. Ginger shows that 
$718.9 million was approved in school bonds. 

In the same period, 1957, $442.8 million, which is some $200 million 
less, you see. 

These are the things that we are trying to get out. 

Dr. Dessen. That will vary from period to period, with interest 
rates, with various financial policies. 

The thing that we are trying to emphasize is that the overall result 
is in increased classrooms and meeting the need for classrooms, and 
that is what we will show in the testimony. 

Mr. Txompson. I do not see how it couid have been, when there is 
$250 million less in bond issues in 1957, in the same period that you 
quoted of 1956, you see. 

Whether it is the negative or the positive approach, you come out 
with the same figures. This substantiates the NEA assertion that 
there have been about 50 percent greater rejections of bond issues re- 
cen‘ly than in the past. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. That might be true if you take one quarter as com- 
pared to another. ’ 

Mr. Txuompson. That is what the doctor is doing. 

Mr. Gwinn. But he is also comparing the year. 

If you take the year 1957 and 1958, the total for that year will be 
very substantially ahead. 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. While it might show below for a quarter, or even two 
quarters. ; 

Mr. THomrson. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Gwinn. Isthat correct 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct. 

Mr. Mixes. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that this is all docu- 
mented in the statement of the investment bankers, that there was a 
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materially greater volume of school bond sales in the calendar year 
1957 than there was in the calendar year 1956. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is the witness going to give us these figures so that we 
can get them together, and thus compare them? 

Are you going to show the bond sales in terms of how many class- 


rooms pon were constructed, applying the figure of 30,000 or 32,000 
a year 


Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Are you going to cover that ? 

Dr. Dressen. We are going to cover that. 

me Mercatr. I certainly want to get that news release together 
today. 

Dr, Dessen. The increasing effort on the part of communities and 
States to build schools has been accompanied recently by much dis- 
cussion about the curriculum and the quality of instruction within 
our schools, Citizen interest in education was sharply accelerated 
through the advent of the satellites last fall. 

‘l'hus concern about quality of instruction combined with the evi- 
dence of continuing local, State, and private school construction effort 
ot justifies the administration’s dropping of last year’s request 
for Federal grants for school building. 

Mr. Hasxe.tu. The administration did not block their request. 
thy put it in the second priority. 

Mr. Tuompson. In their budget. 

Mr. Haske. In their recommendations they had the Elliott bill 
and the school construction bill second. 

Mr. ‘lHompson. In the budget they did not have 5 cents for 
school construction. 

Mr. Hasxe.u. In the message. 

Mr. Gwinn. But the witness is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Mercaur. He is certainly correct. 

Mr. Gwinn. The administration dropped it. That is a very great 
recommendation of the Republican administration as against the 
congressional agitation. 

Mr. Tuompson. This is the gentleman from New York’s valedic- 
tory, I take it. 

Dr. Dessen. Last year’s request was dropped. The next paragraph 
will explain the priority. 

That the administration has given and continues to give compara- 
tively lower priority this year to school construction is evidenced by 
a letter, dated April 2, 1958, from Mr. Sherman Adams to Represent- 
ative Carl D. Perkins—Democrat from Kentucky—stating that the 
Nation faced more pressing educational needs than school construc- 
tion. : 

A further statement, on May 1, directed to the chairman of this 
committee from the Acting Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Elliott Richardson, confirmed the fact 
that the administration does not regard school construction as an 
ureent or emergency problem requiring Federal action. 

Mr. Metcatr. Is that right ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Ask Mr. Haskell. 

M~. Mercatr. Is that the departmental report that was issued on 
Mr. Frelinghuysen’s and my education bill? 
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Mr. Mires. It was read into the record, if I may say so, on May 1, by 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. Ihave a copy of it here. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will gladly supply you with the same sort of state- 
ment that was read in oppos‘tion to the bill that I introduced. 

Dr. Dessen. Many educators as well as Members of Congress ap- 
— to feel last fall that Federal school construction would not be 

rther considered during this session of Congress. 

Mr. Barry. Would the gentleman yield to the Chair? Would 
you mind repeating the sentence you just read ? 

Dr. Drssen. Many educators as well as Members of Congress ap- 
a to feel last fall that Federal school construction would not be 

urther considered during this session of Congress. 

Mr. Bartey. I take it the gentleman is referring there to a news re- 
lease that I issued some days after the defeat of the school-construc- 
tion legislation to the effect that I would not be interested in holding 
hearings on school-construction legislation until such time as the Pres- 
ident of the United States could assure the Congress that the majority 
of his party would go along with the school construction. When the 
President refused to include any money in his budget recommenda- 
tions for school construction, I felt that I was relieved of my respon- 
sibility for having made the statement at that time. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Because he really acknowledged that he was not show- 
ing any further interest in school construction. Otherwise, he would 
have taken care of it in his budget. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barry. You may proceed. 

Dr. Dessen. The reconsideration of Federal action in this field came 
after the decline in business activity also became noticeable. This 
recent leveling off in business activity also has been considered by 
some Members of the Congress as a justification for a Federal public 
works program which might include some indeterminate amount of 
school construction. 

If the geographical areas of most serious unemployment were iden- 
tified, and if, among these areas, those in need of immediate expan- 
sion of their school facilities were identified, and if studies of the 
school needs of these recession areas were completed to the point of 
locating schools appropriate in size and grade level, even then it would 
remain to be demonstrated that Federal school construction grants 
could materially influence the economy of such areas within the next 
12 months. 

Mr. Tompson. Do you say that on the basis of the speed with 
which construction could begin ? 

Dr. Dessren. Yes, sir; we will get into that in the next page or two. 

Mr. Tuompson. You are aware of the NEA economists’ testimony 
on this point? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomeson. Thank you. 

Dr. Dessen. The National Education Association statement of 
April 29 provides little justification for the proposed Federal grants 
to be considered an antirecession program. The NEA data indicatin 
the immediate effectiveness of school construction grants was base 
on a telegraphic survey to State superintendents undertaken in April. 
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* In that survey, the State superintendents were asked to estimate 
an answer to the following question: 

If your State were to receive nonmatching Federal funds for public-school 
construction on July 1, 1958, how many classrooms could your schoo! districts 
have under construction within 1 month, 3 months, 6 months, 12 months? The 
‘four answers should be cumulative. Question refers to classrooms that other- 
wise would not be constructed next year. 

Eighteen State superintendents either refused to give such offhand 
estimates or said that no Federal funds were needed. 

On the basis of the other 30 replies, the National Education Asso- 
ciation indicated that some 44,000 classrooms could be started within 6 
months, if Federal funds were made available. 

Mr. THompson. Why do you characterize that as “offhand”? 

Dr. Drssen. Well, sir, it was done on a basis of a telegraphic survey. 
These State superintendents were given just 2 days to give their 
answers. If I could speak for Pennsylvania, and I think for other 
States, there would be no way of knowing about contemplated build- 
ing programs without contacting each one of the school districts in- 
volved, which there was no time to do. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I know something about New Jersey. I know that 
New Jersey prepared extensive plans when the Kelley bill was under 
consideration. I know that Dr. Rominger, the chief State school 
officer, has in his possession facts accurate enough so that it would not 
take him 2 days to answer a question like this. I do not take issue 
with your objecting to it, but I take issue with your characterization 
of it being “offhand” because I do not know that it is. 

Obviously, in these 18 States it may have been completely impossible 
for them to make their estimate. 

Dr. Dessen. If I might proceed, sir, I think I will be able to demon- 
strate that these figures were, indeed, offhand. 

Mr. THompson. Go ahead. 

Dr. Drssen. Examination of the State estimates reveals that over 
one-half—55 percent—of this 44,000 total comes from 3 States, Ala- 
bama, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. This unusual proportion from 
three States led us to ask local or State chamber organizations in 
those States to investigate the bases of the estimates reported to have 
been sent in by their State superintendents. 

Were they, in fact, reporting classrooms not now being planned and 
not otherwise to be constructed in the coming year? Were sites pro- 
cured and plans prepared and approved for the construction of these 
classrooms? Were contracting firms available to construct such class- 
rooms, if sites were available and plans prepared ? 

Also important was the question whether the assumed sites and 
school plans were identified in districts suffering a serious business 
recession. Replies from these 3 States clearly indicate that no such 
information was in the hands of these 3 State superintendents when 
they made their amazing estimates that 10,000, 8,000, and 6,500 class- 
rooms, respectively, could be started within 6 months, all of which 
were classrooms “that would not otherwise be constructed in 
1958-59.” 

Our reports have shown that these superintendents did not know 
whether sites were available, nor whether plans were prepared and 
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approved for these numbers of classrooms over and above those which 
are being planned and financed through State and local effort. 

In fact, these State superintendents were not even asked to relate 
these hypothetical classrooms to areas of recession or unemployment. 

Our reports also showed that there was little or no basis for stating 
that the above numbers of additional classrooms could be underway 
in 6 months in these States, even if Federal grants were available. 

If the planning of school systems is to remain in the hands of local 
authorities under the jurisdiction of the States, it will take a mini- 
mum of 6 to 9 months to secure the sites and get the preliminary and 
final plans for new schools drawn and approved. 

Classroom additions not included in the original plans of a school 
take a similar period for planning. Another period of 2 to 3 months 
will be required for contractors to study these plans preparatory to 
competitive bidding. 

Federal approval as well as local and State approval of sites, plans, 
and b'ds would be involved in any Federal construction program. 
Hence the minimum elapsed time between Federal enactment and local 
action would certainly be a year. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Doctor, I have here a statement of a member of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly who is also a member of their educa- 
tion committee. He points out that in Pennsylvania there are now on 
file applications for construction in total amount of $450 million. 

Using thirty as your average price for your classroom, how many 
will $450 million build? Their applications are in the State super- 
intendent’s office. 

Dr. Dessen. I might clarify that the office of education shows that 
only 1.2 percent of their classrooms in Pennsylvania are overcrowded. 

Mr. THompson. Do they show how many are obsolete? 

Dr. Dessen. This matter of being obsolete or obsolescent is appar- 
ently a very debatable point. 

Mr. THompson. So 1s crowding. 

Dr. Dessen. No; the crowded conditions are usually based on 30 
people to a schoolroom. 

r. THompson. Is a classroom overcrowded if it has 30 in the morn- 
ing who go to school half a day and then 30 in the afternoon? It 
isn’t ; is it ¢ 

Dr. Dessen. This 1.2 percent takes care of this matter of one-ses- 
sion schools. That includes that. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, Doctor, thank you. , 

Dr. Dessen. The main criterion for evaluating antirecession meas- 
ures is that they can go quickly into effect and are so constitu‘ed that 
they can also be speedily turned off when the need for them has passed. 
The worst sort of antirecession device is one which is delayed in its 
effects, but difficult to turn off once in operation. 

It is evident that, as an anticyclical weapon, Federal support for 
local school construction leaves much to be desired. Its built-in de- 
lay in contributing to the flow of current expenditures, coupled with 
its promise to add to expenditure flows for a 3 year period carries 
little significant promise for alleviating our present recession. 

At the same time, such a measure would threaten to add inflationary 
steam to recovery forces once they develop. 
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Lon Bamey. Will the gentleman permit an interruption at this 
time 

Mr. Mercatr. Let him finish. 

Mr. Battery. I had hoped that nobody would use the term “infla- 
tionary.” 

Mr. Mercatr. Let him get down to the end of the page. 

Mr. Barry. Back in my State of West Virginia there are areas in 
my congressional district where the unemployment is 34 percent of the 
labor force. The average in the State as a whole is about 15.7 percent. 
The gentleman tells me that the construction of classrooms through- 
out that State by Federal grants would not relieve the unemployment 
situation within that State? 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, I might be able to comment on that after- 
ward. I, too, am from one of he top recession areas in the country, 
category F, the coal-mining districts. 

Mr. Barmy. I think that has a bearing on the idea that you are 
trying to sell to this committee, that there is not a need for Federal 
grants for picking up unemployment. I think there is every justi- 
fication in the world for doing it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Might I very briefly make a contribution at that po‘nt? 
It happens that I have drawn recently a map of our recession. It is 
in coal, in steel, in automobiles, and some textiles 

Mr. Battey. It isin a lot of other things, too. 

Mr. Mercautr. Copper, lead, z.nc, and tu.mber. 

Mr. Tuompson. Glass, pottery, automobiles. 

Mr. Battery. It covers about 9 or 10 States. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is the point. It covers not over 10 States where 
there is an acute recession. You can make, as Dr. Harper says, your 
recession and your unemployment whatever you like by just putting up 
your prices to such a point where the rest of the people cannot buy. 
Now there is no recession of consequence in the other States of this 
Union, but that is where the buyers are. They are not going to buy 
these recessionary products where the prices are too high, but neither 
would your construction of classrooms be needed in those areas be- 
cause they are, by and large, the rich States. So you do not add to your 
cure of recession by building classrooms in areas where they are not 
needed or where they have got the money to build them if they do need 
them. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. The prime question is one of need. In other 
words, in our depressed area we do not need new classrooms because 
our population is decreasing. Yet, that would be the only relationship 
between the need of classrooms. 

Mr. Mercatr. Not the only relationship, Doctor. 

Dr. Dessen. The other relationship is the time relationship. The 
fact that a time lag of a year would immediately take away any effect 
that it might have on the national economy at this time. 

Mr. Baer. You are assuming that the recession is going to be over 
within a year. 

Dr. Dessen. We hope so, sir. 

Mr. Barter. I hope you have a wishbone. 

Mr. Mercaur. The difference of products are also in your supplies. 
For instance, if we had a housing program and school construction, 
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we would be using lumber. It would put the lumber people back to 
work in the Northwest. 

Dr. Dessen. The lag would be a year. 

Mr. THompson. You say a year? Certainly you are entitled to 
that. Other people say not so. But I would like to point out with 
respect to my bill that I was for the school construction when I even 
have to leave Mr. Weeks and President Eisenhower saying last year 
that everything was peachy, 

Iam convinced that it would help. You are convinced that it would 
not, as an antirecession measure. That is just an additional argument 
for it. 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Txompson. I am in favor of classrooms for children; I do not 
eare if everybody is working. 

Dr. Dessen. That is stated in the next sentence. 

Mr. Barter. Just a minute, please. The Chair wants to make an 
observation on this’ survey made by the gentleman from New York 
where he finds the unemployment largely confined to 9 or 10 States. 
Back some years ago, back as early as 1950, I was chairman of the 
subcommittee that drew up legislation to handle a situation in im- 
ae school districts where the Government, by its defense activities, 

ad impacted certain school districts by buying up property and 
taking it off the tax books and bringing in families. Now, that legis- 
lation has been quite popular. It just passed the House without a dis- 
senting vote less than 3 weeks ago, a renewal of that type of legislation. 

I make this statement, and I want the record to show it, that when- 
ever the Federal Government through its national legislation impacts 
certain areas of the United States by taking away the markets for the 
products of those areas and causing what were once flourishing com- 
munities to be wasteland, I say it is a Federal responsibility just as 
much so as it were in effecting these 3,300 school districts. 

Let me remind you that our trade policies have cost 17 million tons 
market from the State of Virginia. I could go and enumerate some 6 
or 7 other industries which have been impacted directly by Federal 
legislation. Yet you say there is no Government responsibility to ap- 
propriate moneys to go in there and build some classrooms. 

They are doing it in the field of reservoirs, flood-control projects, 
making jobs for people in these unemployed areas. Why can you not 
do it in the field of education, in the construction of classrooms? 

Dr. Dessen. If I might answer that, sir, the matter of federally 
impacted areas, the national chamber of commerce has, of course, sup- 
ported that as a Federal obligation because of the fact that the United 
States Government has moved in either the military or a great many 
civilians and hes overburdened local school systems. It is not really 
up to those local school systems to take care of these people brought 
in in large numbers. 

Mr. Tompson. Does the national chamber realize that under this 
year’s legislation, category A students will be permanently provided 
for? In other words, the Federal Government is going to be in the 
business now permanently of providing for those children. 

Mr. Mercatr. I wonder if the gentleman could withhold that until 
we come to the second paragraph of this part. I wish the gentleman 
would complete his statement to the bottom of the page. 
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_ Mr. Gwinn. I just have been agonizing from some testimony from 
the gran I have really heard more testimony from the committee 
itself, 

Mr. Mercatr. It is certainly good testimony. 

Mr. Tuompson. The gentleman wanted full hearings from op- 
ponents, and that is what we are trying to give the gentleman now. 

Mr. Gwinn. If the committee will cease testifying, I will, on behalf 
of the minority, cease. 

Mr. Mercatr. I would like to ask the witness a question about this 


general antirecession, but I wish he would finish that first part of his 
statement. 


Mr. Bartxy. Continue. 

Dr. Dessen. Federal aid to school construction must be analyzed 
on its own merits; it cannot reasonably be advanced as an antireces- 
sion measure. It is hardly fair to consider the bills now before this 
committee antirecession measures, since they were not originally 
designed by their authors for this purpose. 

Mr. Mercaur. Everything you say about school construction is 
equally applicable to road construction, to dam construction, to any of 
these other numerous antirecession measures that this Congress has 
already passed ; is that not true? 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir; it isnot. Speaking of highway construction, I 
would say there is a world of difference between traffic control and 
thought control. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thought control? I am tired of having this national 
chamber of commerce come in and say that I am in favor of thought 
control. 


Mr. Tompson. I would like to join the gentleman in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Metcatr. When the gentleman gets down to the end of the sec- 
ond paragraph, I want to remind the gentleman something about 
that. 

But can you say that the highway program is ready to go forward, 
that they have acquired the rights-of-way, that they are ready to lay 
the concrete and the macadam in all these places for an antirecession 
program, and there will not be this year’s lag in delay ? 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, I am not really testifying on the highway pro- 
gram, but I would say this 
Mr. Mercatr. Wait a minute, you said it was a better program. 

Mr. Gwrnn. I beg your pardon. Will the witness even be allowed 
to answer the questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. You testified on the highway program. 

Mr. Battey. The gentleman from New York agreed to keep quiet. 

Mr. Gwrnn. I agreed to keep quiet when the maneeity does so. 

Dr. Dessen. The highway program is authorized by the Constitu- 
tion and the school aid program is not. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was asking you about the highway program as an 
antirecession measure. 

Dr. Dessen. Sir—— 

Mr. Mercatr. I was asking you if the same thing that you say 
here could not be said against the highway program as an antireces- 
sion measure, 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, I believe that that basically is not what the high- 


way program is for. The principle is to try to speed up the highway 
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e because of the present recession, but basically that is not what 
the highway program is for. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will agree with you wholeheartedly that basic 
school construction and highway program are good, that we should 
speed up the school construction aha Lip Wwhy programs as an anti- 
recession measure. Can not the same argument be used against school 
construction as an antirecession measure be used against dam build- 
ing and highway building and all these other Federal construction 
programs, even to a greater extent than to school construction ? 

Mr. Battery. The argument might well apply to our mutual security 
program. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder if the witness might be permitted to answer 
one question at a time of one interrogator ? 

Dr. Dressen. Again, I am not an expert on highway construction, 
but I know that those plans have existed and the program has been 
under way. 

Mr. Mercatr. An accelerated program ? 

Dr. Dessen. I do not hold myself to be an expert on this matter. 

Mr. Tuompson. I wanted the record to show that you are not an 
expert ineither. You area doctor. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; but I am testifying in my capacity on the 
education committee. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think the gentleman should be permitted to testif 
as an expert on both of these things insofar as the general comment 1s 
concerned; and that is, that in my opinion school construction is and 
should be the responsibility of the Federal Government. In your 
opinion it is not. But assuming the hypothetical that you have as- 
sumed in the first part of your testimony, if we have public works 
construction, whether it be post offices or courthouses or highways, or 
Hell’s Canyon Dam, and if we have this year adopted an accelerated 
program of construction in order to relieve this recession, should not 
the same argument that you have advanced here against school con- 
struction be advanced every other one of those propositions ¢ 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, if I would be allowed to continue with this testi- 
mony, I think I would be able to show that, whereas we are meeting 
our requirements in classroom construction, we certainly have not been 
meeting our national requirements in highway construction. That is 
where the great difference lies. 

Mr. Gwinn. Very well, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may we proceed with the testimony ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, Doctor, you may proceed. 

Dr. Dessen. The Metcalf bill, H. R. 10763, and the measure intro- 
duced more recently by Representative Udall, H. R. 12279, reflect a 
very different philosophy of government as well as of education than 
the earlier mentioned school construction measures. The Thompson 
and Frelinghuysen bills propose only temporary assistance and are 
based on the assumption that some type of emergency justifies Federal 
action. 

The Metcalf-Udall bills, on the contrary, assume neither that Fed- 
eral intervention should be temporary nor that a demonstrated emer- 
gency need exist to justify such Federal action. Rather these measures 
assume that education is, in Representative Udall’s words, “a per- . 
manent Federal responsibility.” 
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_ I deviate from the text, which was an error, because Mr. Metcalf 
introduced the bill. 

Mr. Merca.r. I regret that you scratched my name out on the 
prepared statement because I am perfectly willing right here to say 
that education is a permanent Federal responsibility. Not only have 
I said it, but 435 Members of this Congress have said it, because when 
we passed the continuation of Public Law 815 the other day, we made 
category A children, a permanent responsibility. So we said that the 
education of those children is a permanent Federal responsibility, a 
permanent Federal responsibility to pay for the textbooks, to pay for 
the teachers, salaries, for the upkeep and maintenance of the school 
buildings, if i= please, in addition to all these other things. 

I stood and asked for a rollcall on that bill and was unable to get 
enough pores to oppose it to even stand and give me the rollcall that 
I wanted. 

To this, the House of Representatives has declared that education 
is a permanent responsibility for operation and maintenance as well 
as school construction. 

I want to point out to you that in Public Law 874, the local school 
district goes right to the Office of Education and applies directly to 
Uncle Sam for a payment for the textbooks and teachers’ salaries and 
all this business of education that you people have been contending 
has been thought control. 

I have, for 5 years, issued the challenge, and today again I issue the 
challenge to you to comment here and show me any abuse in the 7 
years that Public Law 874 has been in operation. Show me any 
abuse for any Federal control or any undesirable result of Public 
Law 874. 

Dr. Dessen. May I answer that? 

Mr. Mercatr. Certainly I want you to answer it. 

Dr. Dessen. The United States Chamber of Commerce, of course, 
has supported Public Law 874. 

Mr. } Eis So you believe in a permanent Federal responsibility ¢ 

Dr. Dessen. No; we do not, sir. That is because of a Federal obli- 
gation in federally impacted areas. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, that the judge in set- 
ting forth his opinion of the law and the facts failed to state a per- 
tinent fact. 435 Members of this House never agreed to Federal 
responsibility generally in education, but only in a particular case, 
covered by 874 and 815, to provide the money for children in federally 
impacted areas where the Federal Government pays no taxes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I stand corrected. 435 Members have said that edu- 
cation is, in some respects, a permanent Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. In some places it is a Federal responsibility, where the 
Federal Government creates the situation in its military and defense 
programs, 

Dr. Dessen. Mr. Metcalf, I am afraid I hurt your feelings about 
that thought control matter. I would like to explain it. 

Federal aid without Federal control is possible, but Federal aid 
without the possibility of control is not. 

Mr. Gwinn. Very good. 

Mr. Mercatr. But the kind of Federal aid that we give under 
Public Law 874 has all the possibilities about which you have been 
complaining: Payment to teachers, teachers’ salaries, sometimes as 
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much as 80 percent, purchase of textbooks. If Uncle Sam is on a 
school board, he certainly is on that school board down there where 
the direct application is made to Uncle Sam for the money. We have 
tried to bring in bills whereby the money would be distributed through 
State educational agencies for purposes where there could not possibly 
be any thought control, and that is for school construction. 

Uncle Sam gets in there and builds the buildings and is gone, and 
= come in and say that that is thought control; whereas, this other 

ublic Law 874 is not thought control ¢ 

Dr. Drssen. I do not believe we did say that. Federally impacted 
areas are a Federal obligation because of the fact that the Government 
is responsible for impacting those areas. 

Mr. Tuompson. Doctor, the same statements that Mr. Metcalf has 
made would apply to the vocational educational act where the Federal 
Government built schools, pays for the operating of them. I am in- 
trigued. You said something that might help us. You said that 
Federal aid without Federal control is possible. I would like to have 
your view of how it is possible, because maybe we can write a bill 
which you people would at least admit would not involve thought 
Federal control. 

Dr. Drssen. Sir, the only reason I said that is that I respect you 
gentlemen’s opinion. You said it is possible, but I stated that the 
possibility of 

Mr. THomrson. Doctor, you respect our opinions, and yet, we as- 
sure you that there is not Federal control or thought control. I was 
offended by that, too, I might say, because, goodness knows, if anyone 
hates conformity and control of anyone’s thoughts, I do. There has 
been entirely too much of it. 

I just wish that you would take our word that there is no Federal 
control in classrooms. 

Dr. Dessen. I wish I could, sir. Unfortunately, the evidence in Eu- 
ropean counties, and certainly the federalized control in places like 
Germany and Russia have resulted in thought control. I do not sav 
that this Congress or any particular Congress in the next few years 
would do it, but have we any reason to suppose, once the foot is in the 
door, that the possibility is not there for controlling things? 

Mr. Tuompson. Perhaps you do not. But you have a big and a fine 
organization and a lot of research facilities and so on. 

Mr. Metcalf has asked you to come in to areas where the Federal 
Government is in the education business and has been for a long time 
and give us one specific case of control. I wish you would bring it in. 

Dr. Dessen. I will right here. You asked about vocational educa- 
tion, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Mercatr. I asked about Public Law 874. 

Dr. Dessen. May I answer one at a time, please? On vocational 
education, first of all, there is a 108-page booklet put out telling people 
how they should run this matter of vocational education, planning it 
and so on. On page 4 I believe it says something about local school 
districts submitting their plans to be approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

That is obvious control. Let me read this. 

Mr. THomrson. Is that thought control? 
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Dr. Dressen. May I read this letter? This is a letter from Allen T. 
Burkhardt, superintendent of the Norfolk public schools, Norfolk 
Nebr. He is talking about a superintendent’s views about Federal 
controls. 


A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these 2 departments. In 
order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study outlined 
and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. We 
have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of their 
money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers to con- 
ferences designated by those authorities. 

If we have night classes, they have to be operated according to the rules of 
the Federal and State departments. In other words, we are perfectly able to 
work out our own course of study in all other fields, including science, mathe- 
matics, English, and other technical fields because we don’t get any Federal aid— 
but, because we get Federal aid for agriculture and home economics, we have to 
accept courses of study worked out by other people. 

We, also, have to accept supervision from the outside in those fields, while in 
every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. 

Other examples of control in these fields are these: We are told how long our 
periods of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field; we are told 
how large the classrooms and the shops have to be, what type of equipment we 
have to have, even the type of floor in the rooms. We are told about how much 
money to spend per student. We are not allowed to use the teachers in those 
departments in any other fields, except home economics, or agriculture. If we 
do, we lose our aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control from Washington, then at least it’s 
a reasonable facsimile thereof. 


I can finish it if you would like. I would like to make this a matter 
of record if I may. 

Mr. Bartey. Without objection, this will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


SoME SUPERINTENDENTS’ Views Asout FEDERAL CONTROLS AND EXAGGERATED 
BUILDING NEEDS 


* * * T have always been opposed to Federal aid for schools or education, 
in any form. I am opposed to general aid, and also opposed to the present bill 
which calls for aid for school construction purposes. It’s my feeling that the 
communities of Nebraska and, for that matter, of the entire United States are 
better able to build their own school buildings than is Uncle Sam. There isn’t 
a school district in the United States in as bad shape, financially, as the Fed- 
eral Government. Furthermore, if we ever accept aid from Washington, we will 
have to expect accompanying control. Contrary to what some people try to 
say, there is no such thing as Federal aid without Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these 2 departments. In 
order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study out- 
lined and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. 
We have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of 
their money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whose 
qualifications are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers 
to conferences designated by those authorities. If we have night classes, they 
have to be operated according to the rules of the Federal and State depart- 
ments. In other words, we are perfectly able to work out our own course of 
study in all other fields, including science, mathematics, English, and other tech- 
nical fields because we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because we get Fed- 
eral aid for agriculture and home economics, we have to accept courses of study 
worked out by other people. We, also, have to accept supervision from the 
outside in those fields, while in every other field we are trusted to do our own 
supervision. Other examples of control in these fields are these: We are told 
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how long our periods of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field ; 
we are told how large the classrooms and shops have to be, what type of equip- 
ment we have to have, even the type of floor in the rooms. We are told about 
how much money to spend per student. We are not allowed to use the teach- 
ers in those departments in any other fields, except home economics, or agri- 
culture. If we do, we lose our aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control from Washington, then at least it’s 
a reasonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch program, veterans’ aid for 
college students, etc., are all examples of aid with control. There is no such 
thing as aid without control and, for that matter, there probably should be 
control with aid. My whole story is that we don’t need the aid, and since we 
don’t need it, why should we ask for it and then give up local control’of the 
schools in the process * * *., 
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ALLEN P. BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. 


Mr. Hasxetu. I wonder if the gentleman would still answer the 
gentleman from Montana on 815 and 874? 

Dr. Dessen. Would you repeat the question, sir ? 

Mr. Mercatr. The question is: Do you know of any attempt on the 
part of the Office of Education in either 815 or 874 in the 7 years it has 
been in existence to exercise any kind of objectionable or undesirable 
Federal control? I do not mean for you to answer it right now if you 
are unable to. I hope you will submit a memorandum. 

sae Dessen. We would be very happy to submit a memorandum on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Barzxy. It can be put in the record at this point if you wish. 

(The information referred to was subsequently furnished and fol- 
lows :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Bartey: During the testimony of Dr. Edgar L. Dessen before your 
subcommittee on May 26, he was asked to comment on any objectionable or un- 
desirable influence that may have resulted from the methods of administering 
Public Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress. 

The national chamber has repeatedly approved the continuation of Federal 
assistance for those school districts in which Federal activities have created 
school needs clearly beyond the resources of those districts. At the same time, 
the chamber has endorsed administration recommendations to tighten up the 
eligibility requirements for entitlements under these laws. 

Reports from local chambers in areas where school districts were federally 
impacted have frequently documented the view often expressed earlier by the late 
Senator Robert Taft that “Federal aid means control or waste. There is no 
middle ground.” 

These comp'aints were confirmed when an investigating team of the United 
States House Committee on Appropriations delved into the administration of the 
federally impacted programs in the spring 1955. The findings of this investigation 
were reported in the hearings of the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the second session of the 84th Congress. 

At that time, the following statement and illustrations were made a part of the 
record: 

“Contrary to the law, entitlement rates for the States were not computed on the 
basis of actual construction cost of school facilities for the preceding year. 
Rates were established, in some instances, to appease the States. In particular, 
the Southeastern tSates were given identical or similar rates to avoid ill feelings. 
In some instances, States were given a rate whieh was higher than the rate 
originally established for the State and accepted by the State. No reason was 
found for increasing the rates, other than to show a closer relationship of rates 
between bordering States. A more realistic entitlement rate would have required 
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greater local or State contribution. OK (the U. 8. Office of Education) main- 
tained actual cost figures on construction under this program which reflected that 
the States were constructing facilities at much lower cost per pupil than the 
entitlement rate. No revision in rates was made by OF to bring the entitlement 
into relationship with actual costs. However, OBE has advised that, if future 
legislation is enacted to continue the school-construction program, the entitlement 
for future years will be based on realistic costs.” 

Dr. W. W. Hill, Jr., who served as a member of the investigating team, quotes 
from data gathered by the Office of Education to show the huge bonuses given 
some States by allowing construction costs far higher than the actual costs found 
to prevail in those States. 





Per-pvupil Federal rate allowed Per-pupil 
erst, l cal cost. construc- 

State construction, tion under 
1951 1951 1952 new Federal 
|program, 1952 
Alabama od $628 $1, 070 $1. 120 $630 
Bw sdddtincdibmbclinsibsucddditaduddasd 1, 140 1, 140 855 
SE Sc ding tn tadponiemdaacedueémeecdalnnseas 1,077 1, 420 1, 360 1,18 
WEN o. sk toticteonstak cuuabcapinos-caoeoed 694 940 1, 080 715 
ONG iii 6c docmiiics mei dbs eds Sec 827 1, 070 1, 120 695 
i «calle hsindntieirn pion tinns apie» oases 1, 250 1, 600 1, 500 1, 383 
Indiana. 1, 250 1, 280 989 
sian ts seared di cept chtnieh-btivighn <apiais ccleinal 1,171 1, 220 1, 380 1, 438 
CIN cect Celta cnnne dcacceeucehhcssbeonel 75 1, 010 1, 080 767 
Ne Rese eran ee jameesiss | 694 1,070 1, 100 731 
cash cath etanesh ek mtinin ta ose sien nid abe ecamiienitaiies 1, 090 1, 137 709 


“No uniform method was used to arrive at entitlement rates. By 1953, eight 
Southern States had identical per-pupil rates. No serious attempt was, ap- 
parently, made to restrict construction to minimum facilities, as required by 
law, so that there was enough money in many cases to construct more facilities 
than justified by the number of federally connected children. Apparently, ap- 
proval of a construction program and subsequent granting of funds left the 
district in full power to spend the money, even though actual bids and costs did 
not come up to allotment; in other words, no money had to be returned to 
the Government.” 

It is Dr. Hill’s opinion that the Office of Education was irresponsibly generous 
with public funds, contrary to the intent of Congress. During a 4-year period, 
at least $60 million more was granted to school.districts than they were entitled 
to receive under a proper interpretation of the law. Authorizations were made 
for school construction far more elaborate than permitted by statute. Finally, 
it is his opinion that, through its financial generosity, the Office of Education is 
hoping to overcome the resistance to a general program of Federal aid. 

These illustrations document the earlier stated conclusion of Senator Taft 
that wastefulness in Federal-aid programs is the only alternative to Federal 
direction and accountability. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. MILEs, 
Manager, Education Department. 


Mr. Mercatr. I have thrown this challenge out at every one of these 
hearings and have not yet had a memorandum. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether we are 
really engaged in the process of questioning the witness before he 
finishes his statement, but I would like to ask a very brief question. 
At least, it might be brief, if I got a brief answer. 

With respect to the publicity release which the chamber has already 
issued regarding the testimony, and that is with respect to this anti- 
recession character of the legislation and whether or not it could be 
adapted so as to build additional schools in the relatively near future, 
your release erroneously states that none of the measures which you 
are criticizing was introduced with the recession in mind. 
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Mine was very definitely done with that in mind. I wonder if you 
have looked at it close enough to see whether it meets any of the ob- 
jections which you raise to this legislation as an antirecession meas- 
ure, possibly having some benefits from that point of view. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; I have read your bill with that in mind. 

Mr. Fretrncutysen. And you feel there is no possibility that Fed- 
eral money, in addition to what may be available, could build more 
schools within the next 6 months or a year than if you do not have 
any Federal money available? 

Dr. Dessen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If you want to get into an argument with 
the NEA, I do not care to participate in that. That is what the rest 
of your release does. Is it possible, if the money could be made avail- 
able, if there were projects in the country, that a number of class- 
rooms might be benefited by immediate Federal money? I think 
you should, probably, admit that there would be some that could 
proceed promptly but which have been held up by lack of funds. If 
additional funds were forthcoming from the Federal Government or 
someone else, they could be built. Would you argue with that? 

Dr. Dessen. We question very seriously as to the way the figures 
were arrived at. 

Mr. Frettnenuysen. I would say that there are, surely, some 
schools that are not built because of lack of funds. If Federal mone 
might be made available, those schools could be built promptly. 
wonder if you feel that that would not be the case? 

Dr. Dessen. As we show in the statement, we believe this question 
is being answered by the State and local action in building new 
schools, and that the amount of difference would be so minuscule that 
it would not have any difference in the overall effort, and that it would 
introduce a different type of philosophy into our school system that 
we are very much against. 

Mr. Frriincuvysen. I am certainly not for introducing different 
philosophies into the school system. By providing Federal grants-in- 
aid, you do not necessarily introduce philosophies into the school 
system. If you were arguing that actual amount of money, of Fed- 
eral money, would be so small it would not be much different, we could 
remedy that by increasing the amount. Surely, that is not the objec- 
tion for not doing so, because the amount is so small and the need is 
so great. I would assume that you are not trying to advance that 
argument. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes; the timelag is still the problem 
being a year before that would have any effect. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Why do you say that? If there are projects 
now ready which are not being built for lack of funds, why do you 
sav it would take a year to get the project started ? ' 

Dr. Drssen. We believe that there are not a great many projects 
that are in the planning stage right now that are not being done be- 
cause of lack of funds, as shown by the increasing number of class- 
rooms being built. alt rf 

Mr Freitnenvuysen. If you had done any digging, I believe you 
would find in every State there are some schools not. being built for 
lack of funds. T know. in mv State, there are a number of areas that 
would build if they had additional money. I am surprised you have 
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a matter of 
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come up with nothing to support your contention that more schools 
would not be built if money were available. 

Mr. Gwinn. Before you came in, he showed that he has dug up how 
many different communities have. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. As I read the testimony—I was unable to 
get here earlier—he said something about the fact that there is no 
school district in the United States that could not benefit from some 
additional money, and that there is no school district in the United 
States that has plans and is ready to go; that they would not be 
able to go for a year if they are able to get Federal money in 2 
months’ time. It does not make sense to me. 

Dr. Dessen. I would not say that there are not communities that 
could do more if they had more money. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is all I am asking you. It is just con- 
ceivable that it might be of some help to the construction industry 
if you could get more schools under construction within the next 6 
months. I think you would probably agree with me that it might 
be coma to the communities that were experiencing that kind of 
growth. 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, do you mean communities that have the 
construction industries in them ? 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. The communities that are building the 
schools. 

Dr. Drssen. Well, we brought that matter up before, too. In an 
economically depressed area such as ours, if you built the schools in 
that area, we are not the area that needs those schools. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I am not suggesting that we build schools 
where they are not needed, Dr. Dessen. I may have come in late, but, 
certainly, I would have assumed that you would not make such a 
statement. I hope you are assuming that I am not making such a 
statement. They are built where they are needed. Their effects might 
not be necessarily in the depressed areas in the country, but the 
additional activity in the construction industry might have a general 
beneficial effect on the economy asa whole. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that we pinpoint and try to correct 
the depressed-area problem with building the school that is not 
needed. We may have been guilty of such things in the New Deal, 
but 1 have assumed we have learned something since then. 

I have no further desire to interrupt the witness. 

Mr. Bamey. Doctor, the Chair would like to make this observation. 
You have presented views, before the arrival of the gentleman from 
Wew Jersey, on the vocational educational program as presently ad- 
ministered as being offensive in that they set up all kinds of Federal 
controls, and read into the record the instances of Federal control. 

This is the first time you have taken a public position in opposition 
to agriculture and home economics. How do you hope to continue to 
have the cooperation of the United States Farm Bureau, now that you 
have come out in the open with your position on something that is 
right near to the heart of the whole farm program in the United 
States ? 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, last year the committee of Federal officials and 
governors, as a body, recommended that several functions be returned 
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to the States rather than continued in the Federal Government. Fed- 
eral vocational education was one of them. 

Mr. Batter. The Chair’s observation is that, now that we have points 
of difference raised between opponents of the legislation, there could 
be some hope for the boys and girls. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; I think we all have that in mind. 

Mr. Gwinn. Amen. When we get the Federal Government out of 
their hair. 

Dr. Dessen. May I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Barry. You may proceed. 

Dr. Dessen. In Representative Udall’s words, education is “ a per- 
manent Federal responsibility” and that there should be “a perma- 
nent Federal program” of payments to the States from which teacher 
salaries, schoo] facilities and equipment should be financed. 

The Metcalf-Udall measures assert that the resources of State and 
local communities “are not adequate” for the financing of elementary 
and secondary schools and that “the national interest requires that the 
Federal Government assist State and loca] governments” in both their 
operation and their construction budgets continuously. 

This permanent transfer of responsibility would increase annually 
for 4 years in the Metcalf proposal and is left open ended in the Udall 
bill for the year following an original one-half-billion-dollar appro- 
priation. Neither bill requires any matching by the States. 

Both bills, thus, incorporate a policy of permanent transfer of re- 
sponsibility for financing public education to the Federal] Government. 

The Udall bill goes a step further in this transfer by making no 
stipulation whatever about the continuation of local and State effort 
to maintain public schools. It constitutes an invitation to the States 
to consider Federal] financing as a substitute for local and State effort. 

The Congress has not previously given serious consideration to such 
an outright substitution of Federal taxation as a prime source for 
financing public education. 

Previous proposals have assumed either some emergency conditions, 
or the equalization of State efforts, or some minimum expenditure per 
child as the basis for establishing a Federal responsibility. 

The Udall bill abandons all pretense of such substantive purposes, 
and flatly asserts that State and local governments are, and presum- 
ably will forever be, unequal to the task of maintaining satisfactory 
elementary and secondary schools. Since it makes no reference to the 
effort that should be expected from States and their communities, it 
must be viewed as an invitation for them to expect increasing propor- 
tions of their school budget to be raised through Federal] taxation. 

Public education in this country is, traditionally and distinctively, 
a community affair. Individual and community responsibility, so 
basic to a free society and the success of representative government, 
are equally essential to the preservation of academic freedom and to 
the maintenance of education of the highest quality. 

We are, therefore, strongly opposed to shifting the structure of 
school finance to a Federal base. The crises reported periodically b 

roponents of Federal aid for many years have never actually oxisted. 
nstead public education in this country has made steady and substan- 
tial progress throughout this period. 

Compulsory education laws have been extended; enrollment and 
attendance have constantly increased; the length of school terms has 
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continued to grow; curricular adaptation to individual needs has been 
undertaken ; expenditures per pupil have constantly risen at the same 
time that the efficiency of expenditure has increased; the average years 
of schooling achieved by American adults have continued to rise; the 
proportion of students completing high school has rapidly increased ; 
the proportion of our youth continuing their education beyond the high 
school is setting new records with the vast majority of the more able 
students going on to college. 

The certification standards and the amount of training of teachers 
have constantly risen; the ratio of pupils to teachers has constantly 
declined ; the salary of teachers—while still too low for the more com- 
yetent teachers—has risen rapidly; and the housing of students, even 
in the face of rapidly increasing enrolments, i is much better today than 
it was 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 

The history of public education in this country is one of diverse ex- 
perimentation evolved from the differing economic conditions and 
cultural patterns that characterize the several regions of this country. 

Education has been and continues to be fraught with a variety of 
controversies about both the learning process and the extent to which 
differing abilities and aptitudes can and should be identified and de- 
veloped at public expense. 

State laws and standards differ in all these aspects of education, and 
hence the “performance and standards of the American educational 
system,” mentioned in Mr. Udall’s bill, have never been, and are not 
now, uniform either in the statutes or underlying assumptions of the 
48 State school systems. 

The statutes and administrative regulations in each State and its 
localities, nevertheless, spell out for the people of that area what they, 
through their local school boards and State representatives, believe to 
be an adequate education for their children. 

Only some Federal law declaring how schools should be organized, 
how teachers should be certified, what attendance is compulsory, and 
what minimum curriculum is “adequi ite,” would force the “improve- 
ments in performance and standards” which the Udall measure pre- 
sumes to buy through shifting financial responsibility to the Federal 
Government. 

The assumption that through Federal finance a redefinition of “what 
is adequate education” may be achieved has no foundation in fact. 

Even the Metcalf bill recognizes the necessity for requiring the 
States to declare how they will use Federal moneys for increasing 
teacher salaries and to declare by what plans they will approach 
the construction of schools with Federal funds. 

It thus tacitly recognizes what the Udall measure ignores, namely, 
that the States and their communities will continue to evolve their 
particular brand of public education, unless forced by Federal di- 
rection to do otherwise. 

The will of the people to improve their school systems vohmtarily 
by local action would, however, be materially weakened, if they were 
able to maintain their present standards, with all their inefficiencies, 
without being conscious of the taxation required. 

To relieve them of the need to w eigh achievements against costs paid 
through their own local and State effort, is to relieve them of motiva- 
tion for improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion, administration and the instruction in their State school system. 

26967—58——21 
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The transfer of responsibility for school finance thus is likewise 
a transfer of responsibility for school effectiveness, and the Federal 
Government would eventually be forced to resort to directives or 
other means of forcing modifications in State school systems, if it ac- 
cepted responsibility permanently for financing them. 

Wherever fiscal responsibility for social institutions is placed, there 
also is placed responsibility for the achievements of those institutions. 
Furthermore, when people approve the transfer of financial respon- 
sibility for institutions to the State or Federal level, they expect a 
similar transfer of responsibility for directing the organization and 
operation of them. 

These two responsibilities go hand in hand and cannot be separated 
by the words of any statute or the wishful thinking of people who 
want “aid without control.” 

The widely differing policies and practices of local and State 
boards of education define “what education is adequate” in the class- 
rooms, curricula, and faculties of ten-thousands of school systems. 

Thus, we Americans have arrived at a closer approximation to an 
adequate education for all the children of all the people than any other 
nation in the world. This achievement, in comparison with that of 
the many centralized and centrally financed school systems of other 
nations, suggests how imperative it is that we proceed on the same 
assumptions which have enabled us to achieve such a remarkable state 
of development for each individual in this country. 

To revert to the thesis of European school systems of centrally 
financed and standardized performance is to renounce the whole at- 
titude of experimentation and voluntarism which have characterized 
America’s approach to manpower development. 

To keep our local and State school systems equal to the task before 
them requires, of course, continuous reexamination and expanded 
effort by local and State agencies. The national chamber is dedicated 
to the stimulation of such continuing progress through local and State 
action. 

We earnestly request this committee to reject current proposals to 
take over responsibility for financing education from local and State 
governments, and hence increase the dependence of the States and 
their communities on Federal leadership and taxation. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Would that include opposition to the proposed 
loan and scholarship legislation / 

Dr. Dessen. Yes. There has been testimony to that effect, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hasxetx. There has been testimony to the effect that there is 
opposition to the loan provision in the Elliott bill? It has not even 
become public yet tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Mires. The testimony given by Brantley Watson before the 
Elliott subcommittee covered provisions of the Hill-Elliott measures. 
I do not believe it made specific reference to the loan provision. 

Mr. Haske. The loan provision was not included on it. How 
could they have commented on it ? 

Mr. Mixes. That was asked as a joint question. 

Mr. Bamey. The chairman would like to ask a question at this 
time. Doctor, if this committee considering this legislation and what 
action and what recommendations they make would decide to favor 
reporting out, say the Metcalf bill, without reference to the States 
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submitting a plan which would mean there would be no direct Federal 
control. Would the chamber of commerce be willing to press State 
school administration in their respective school districts of the Na- 
tion with proper expenditure of Federal money on a direct grant? 
We do that under the Hill-Burton Act. There is not Federal control, 
no idea of Federal control there. 

Dr. Drssen. That, in effect, would be the Udall bill. That is what 
we are speaking of here in this testimony. 

Mr. Battxy. You still would be opposed to it? 

Dr. Dressen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Yes. 

Dr. Drssen. Because, again, sir, we say there should be no Federal 
aid to education where it is neither necessary nor desirable, where 
the States and the local communities can handle the problem satis- 
factorily and have been handling it satisfactorily. 

Mr. Bartey. Then you are against any kind of Federal aid, sir? 

Dr. Derssen. No, sir; I am testifying only on Federal aid to 
education. 

Mr. Mercatr. Federal aid for school construction only ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. And teachers’ salaries ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Because you are not testifying on scholarships ? 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. Or any of these others? 

Dr. Dessen. The specific aspects we are taking up today. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, you are apparently a student of this 
subject, Doctor. It has been suggested from time to time, and I think 
Mr. Celler, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House, has 
put in a bill using the Federal Government purely as a collection agen- 
cy for the States and requiring that the Treasury issue a check to each 
State for a certain percentage of the income-tax collections in those 
States. That is, if they have collected a billion dollars from Penn- 
sylvania, they propose that the Federal Government put back 1 per- 
cent, let us say, turn it back, just draw a check as an accounting 
measure, with no other legislation affecting its use of application for 
buildings or teachers’ salaries, or whatnot? Would you be in favor 
of that kind of a Federal bill? 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, there would be certain advantages to that 
which would include the matter of avoiding the so-called bureaucratic 
brokerage fee in circulating through the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment back to the States the very money that left the States. 

But on the other hand, it would again imply, that the States and the 
local communities cannot take care of their school construction needs, 
which we firmly believe they can. 

Actually, the United States Chamber of Commerce has not taken 
a position on this particular measure that you speak of. 

Mr. Gwinn. I was wondering if you had thought about the pos- 
sibility, even though the States of New York and Pennsylvania may 
not need money for school construction, they certainly need to have 
brought back home some of these excessive taxes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is preempting, and impoverishing us to the point where we 
are no longer able to function as school districts properly because we 
have not the money. 
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We are destroying real estate values everywhere with our utterly 
confiscatory schoo] taxes. Would you see any possibilities of legis- 
lation of that kind, simply getting back some of the money that ‘the 
Federal Government has taken ¢ away from us? 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, as I said, that would obviate some of the 
matters that we object to, but the United States chamber, and I am 
testifying for the United States chamber, has not taken a position on 
this subject. 

Mr. Batrtey. At this point the Chair will have to observe that there is 
a quorum call on the floor. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30 o’clock this afternoon 
at which time the witness will resume his testimony. 

There are many points pertinent to this subject which bear further 
discussion and which will be taken up at that time this afternoon. 

(Thereupon at 12:10 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p. m., same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Battery. The committee will come to order. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR LEE DESSEN, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
JOHN R. MILES AND JOHN E. HARMON—Resumed 


Dr. Dessen. Mr. Chairman, I think we ended our testimony this 
morning on page 13, after the paragraph ending “Federal leadership 
and taxation.” 

The definition of “good education” must continue to be made by 
the communities and by the States. This will not happen if the re- 
sponsibility for financing the implementation of that definition is 
placed in Washington. The meaning and the financing of a “good 
education” will end up in the same hands. 

Our achievements in American education demonstrate that we need 
not take the risk of further centralizing the defining and financing of 
education in Washington. This transfer of responsibility, we believe, 
is as unnecessary as it is dangerous. 

The States and their communities have the financial resources and 
the leadership to finance the schools that their people desire. Except 
for import-export taxes, they are not prohibited by the Constitution 
from using any tax source. 

From the report, just released by the Department of Commerce, on 
“State Government Finances in 1957,” we find in table 31, page 43 
(see appendix A) that the States had cash and security holdings at the 
end of fiscal 1957 in the amount of over $30 billion, and that their 
indebtedness per capita (table 38, p. 52) (see appendix B) averaged 
only $82 (median $64) compared to $1,574 per capita Federal debt, as 
of March 1958. 

Mr. Mercarr. Mr. Chairman, will Dr. Dessen explain that table? 

I cannot find out from an examination of the table, and it is only 
a brief examination since you presented your testimony, whether any 
of that money on appendix A is available or could be used for school 
purposes. 

Would you point out where any of these funds, unemployment com- 
pensation trust fund or other funds or Federal funds or own State 
fund, any of those could be used for school purposes ? 
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Dr. Dessen. Dr. Miles will go over that. 

Mr. Mercatr. Surely. 

Mr. Mrzs. Of course, as you implied, Mr. Metcalf, many of these 
funds are encumbered funds, even though they are funds available 
against which to borrow. But there are a considerable portion of un- 
encumbered funds. There are in several State treasuries that I could 
mention definite surpluses of cash and security holdings. 

I recall, for example, that we discovered in the State of Virginia 
that they had almost $100 million, and it was about that time, with a 
large citizenry effort, we stimulated the appropriation of some $75 
million which otherwise would not have been appropriated atone 
it was there all the time. They had been carrying over biannually 
over $100 million in the State of Virginia in straight. cash holdings 
and securities, which were unencumbered. 

Mr. Mercarr. Has that been spent now ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. But another one has been built up, incidentally, since 
then. 

Mr. Mercatr. I see. But there is no way to examine appendix A 
and find out which of the funds could be used for educational purposes, 
or school construction, or bonds, or any of those things, is there ? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. But the other, the final, would include 
a considerable proportion out of that $9 billion of unencumbered funds 
that would have to be broken down on an individualized State basis. 

Mr. Mercatr. And for many of these States, regardless of the 
amount of money, there would be no funds that would be unencum- 
bered and could be used for educational purposes ? 

Mr. Mitzs. Presumably there would be some carryover in cash and 
security holdings in every State, since that “other” column lists a 
minimum of several million dollars in every State. 

Mr. Mercatr. Are you familiar with the publication of State gov- 
ernment, which is the publication of the Council of State Govern- 
ments? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Mr. Metcaur. May I read to you a paragraph on general fund bal- 
ances from that publication of May 1958: 

In many States, this year apparently will mark the virtual disappearance of 
general fund balances as a source to balance expanded budgets. In a number 
of cases an actual deficit is foreseen. In others, only enough balance was ex- 
pected to serve as a slight hedge against errors in revenue estimates. In prac- 
tically all budget proposals estimated revenue falls short of requested expendi- 
tures calling for use of general fund surpluses among other measures to balance 
the budget. 

Dr. Dessen. Mr. Metcalf, you are perfectly correct about that but 
the point we are making here is that the per capita State debt averages 
$82 compared to $1,574 for the Federal debt. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is the point you are making with the second 
table. I am talking about the point you are making with the first 
table, that there is a lot of money out there, that the States had cash 
and security holdings at the end of fiscal 1957 in the amount of over 
$30 billion. 

My point is that in most of these instances, and I am unable to 
determine what percentage, those are such encumbered funds as social 
security or unemployment compensation, or funds of that sort, that 
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are earmarked and that according to the State governments them- 
selves they are running out of these general fund balances and no 
longer have them, and that those that do have them are goin 
to have to reach into those balances to take care of increased expendi- 
tures in this current fiscal year to balance the budget. I will come to 
that. I was not questioning the validity of the second statement. It 
was the first statement that there is $30 billion available. I know 
there is a lot of money out there in some of those earmarked funds, 
but it is not available for this purpose. 

Dr. Dessen. I think, sir, that the Bureau of Census could give a 
State-by-State breakdown on this. 

Mr. Mercatr. Of the amount of money available for educational 
purposes in the various States? 

Dr. Dessen. No; the funds available for loaning and the amount 
in cash and security holdings. 

I think the main point, Mr. Metcalf, here again I reiterate, is the 
fact of the comparison of the per capita debt per State and per capita 
Federal debt. 

Mr. Gwinn. In one case the States have the money in some form, 
either general funds or earmarked funds. They have the money to 
pay it, but the Federal Government has spent the money and has not 
any of it to pay any of these funds. They have to resort to taxation 
to pay even those that should be earmarked funds. Is that not so, 
Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Mercaur. It does not make any difference how much money 
the State has in an unemployment compensation trust fund. That 
money cannot and should not be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. Gwinn. It may very well be, but the State is not in debt for 
those funds. 

Mr. Mercatr. Let me tell you that all the money they had at the end 
of fiscal 1957 in those unemployment compensation trust funds has 
probably been exhausted by this time. 

Mr. Gwinn. But see how different it is? The State has the funds 
even though they are earmarked. They are not in debt. The Federal 
Government collects the money from social security and spends it. 
They have not the money. 

r. Bartey. Let me make this comment to the gentleman from New 
York. Leave that reference to States out because I do not want him 
to include West Virginia. We cannot even raise matching money to 
match Federal grants for highway construction. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Even if we spend the rest of today pointing a 
finger at the State we would not be solving the problem that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility, too, as well as the States. 

Dr. Dessen. The only point we make, sir, is that the States can 
afford this help far better than the Federal Government. 

Mr. FrevtincuHuysen. We can encourage them to help provide it. 

Mr. Bartxy. With the fact we authorized last week $3,500 million 
to give away overseas, I am not questioning where we are going to get 
the money from the Federal Government to take care of a situation 
like this. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 





Mr. Battery. Just do not kid yourself and you are not kidding Con- 
gress with that kind of argument. 
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Mr. Mercar. I want to point out that the last 5 months made a con- 
siderable change in even the trust fund part of this statement. In 
December we may not have had to pass an extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits or provide for loans to the States, because in 
this first column you have of unemployment compensation trust 
fund—you have what, $8 billion there and yet the other day we had 
to pass a bill to provide for loans to the States so they could extend 
unemployment compensation in areas where unemployment was ex- 
tensive. Maybe there is not any $8 billion any more in that trust fund. 
I think these figures have considerably changed since in the 5 months 
since they have been compiled. 

Mr. Harmon. I would like to say we are only going by this Govern- 
ment report. This came out 10 days ago. In fact, we got this 2 days 
before it came out and it was just released. The only thing we can 
go by are the figures that were released by the Bureau of the Census, 
and I think if you have a question it is a legitimate one that they 
would be happy to give you further details. I think you have a right 
and er have them to further consider the State’s ability to do 
the job. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not play the number games that the gentlemen 
from New York does with the Office of Education as far as the Bu- 
reau of Census is concerned. 

The question I was raising is that there has been a change, and the 
second thing it is difficult to determine from appendix A just which 
of those funds could be used for educational purposes. 

Mr. Harmon. You are right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. As Dr. Dessen points out, other parts of his 
testimony are more relevant than whether or not the State has some 
cash which might or might not be applicable for these problems. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. All of this is—granted perhaps our figures 
change, but at the risk of being repetitious I would still like to state 
that the States are in far better position, far more solvent than the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman does not realize how insulated Con- 
gress is against that argument, but still it is a good argument. 

Dr. Dessen. Add to this the contrast between the per capita taxa- 
tion of the States, which averaged only $122 (median $118) and the 
per capita taxation by the Federal Government of $410, then it be- 
comes apparent that State borrowing and taxing power is more 
readily available for education than Federal. 

Mr. Metcaur. May I ask a question about that? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Does that $122 just include State borrowing or does 
it include local, State and local ? 

Dr. Dessen. It is State taxation. 

Mr. Mercatr. Just State taxation ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Metcatr. Does not include local taxation ? 

Dr. Dessen. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. And most taxation for support and maintenance of 
school construction comes from local taxation ? 

Dr. Dessen. It varies considerably in different States. 
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Mr. Mercatr. It varies considerably, of course, but at one time, and 
I believe it is your position that it should continue that way—at one 
time all of the support for education came from local taxation. 

Dr. Drssen. Oh, no. That is not our position at all, sir. We are 
all for State and local support ; not local 

Mr. Batter. I would like to go back to the testimony offered before 
the noon recess, the testimony that you were giving, Doctor. 

It is rapidly approaching a situation where if we keep on voting 
bond issues at the rate we are voting them right now, in the matter of 
5 years, maybe 10 years, at most, the school budget is going to be en- 
cumbered with 25 percent of the total budget to discharge bonded 
indebtedness requirements. What is that going to do to the operating 
part of the school budgets in the future if we continue to vote bonds 
to the point where they will average as much as 25 percent of the 
total school budget ? 

Dr. Dessen. The only thing I could say to that is we have to go 
a long way before we reach the proportion of the Federal debt. The 
Federal debt is so much greater in proportion. 

Mr. Baty. Can you not see that is going to be a problem for every 
school board if they have to go to the limit and make an average of 
25 percent of the Tosa! school budget encumbered to take care of 
bonded indebtedness, what it is going to do to their operating funds? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir, but do you not think it is far better to have 
indebtedness on the local level than on a national level, which is our 
premise ¢ 

Mr. Battey. Why? Not when we give it away the way we do. I 
will not agree with that all; no, sir. 

Mr. Mercaur. Doctor, your point is it would be better for the States 
todoit. You are not trying to get 
Dr. Dessen. State and local. 

Mr. Mercaur. You have not given any figures on local effort and 
local ability to pay here. 

Dr. Dessen. They are too closely intertwined, Mr. Metcalf—State 
and local. 

Mr. Mercatr. Can you give us the figure that would match the 
Federal Government’s $410 and the States’ $122 for counties or school 
districts or municipalities? Those should all be added in. 

Mr. Harmon. The only thing we can give you, the only thing we 
have readily available, and this was last year, is the per capita local 
debt, which gives the other side of this picture—we give you the per 
capita State debt—which is $201. 

Mr. Mertcatr. The per capita local debt. 

Mr. Harmon. The per capita local debt is $201. If you add the 
average it is $68 to it, and that will give you some idea. That is just 
about $269 as compared to the $1,600 of Federal debt. 

Dr. Dessen. That is total State and local. 

Mr. Mercatr. How about local per capita taxation which would 
be added on to $201 ? 

Mr. Harmon. I do not have that. 

Mr. Mercatr. You do not have that? 

Mr. Mites. We can give you a memorandum. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think it would help the testimony and certainly 
helps this member if we did have that information. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Might this help, Mr. Chairman, your problem? The 
witness has indicated that it is better for the Local exehuaandity to carry 
this burden. 

Dr. Dessen. Carry the responsibility. 

Mr. Gwinn. The chairman answers “but suppose the school board 
faces having to raise local funds to pay an interest rate and a retire- 
ment rate so high as to take 25 percent of that local board’s funds?” 

Well, the individual taxpayer in that community has to face the 
fact that the interest and retirement of the Federal debt has to come 
out of his personal pocket besides and that might run upto 25 or 30 
percent of his income, personal income. 

Dr. Dessen. That is precisely the point, Mr. Gwinn, that this local 
responsibility of knowing where your tax dollars go, of watching 
exactly where the moneys are spent, locally, and on a State level, is 
far preferable to having them spent on a national level. 

Mr. Barey. Let me ask a question right at that point. Was the 
great chamber of commerce on the job watching where they were go- 
ing when Congress authorized the $3.5 billion foreign aid money a 
few weeks ago? Did you make an appearance against like that like 
you are making an appearance against the school ? 

Dr. Dessen. Not I, sir. I am on the educational committee. 

Mr. Battxy. All right. At least some people ought to be consistent. 


It is the same kind of money, the same kind of taxpayer, taken off the 
same kind of or we 
2 


Dr. Dessen. Shall I proceed, sir? 

Mr. Barter. Go ahead. 

Dr. Dessen. There is, then, no justification for transferring the col- 
lection of school taxation to the Federal level because of any inabilit 
of the States and their localities to raise whatever revenues they wis 
for this purpose. At the same time, it must be recognized that per- 
sonal motivation to increase the effectiveness of schools—and hence 
the efficiency of school expenditures—is derived from the responsibil- 
ity for defining the purposes and evaluating the achievement of those 
schools. To relieve local and State governments of financial respon- 
sibility for education—to say that the financial resources available to 
them are inadequate as the Udall bill does, weakens the motivation to 
correct inefficiencies resulting from local inertia or indifference. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Doctor, I wonder if I might interrupt you 
very briefly on this point ? 

You leveled your major criticism very decidedly to the Udall bill 
and to some extent the Metcalf bill. If we could develop a Federal 
program, and I understand that you do not want any Federal pro- 
gram—but if decision were made that we should develop a Federal 

rogram which did not transfer any responsibility away from the 
ocal community or away from the States but underlined that basic 
responsibility, if we did not weaken the motivation for the commu- 
nities to do their own job and attend to their own educational respon- 
sibilities, but strengthened it by making it easier, by facilitating the 
building of schools and meeting those responsibilities by matching 
funds or by a credit assistance of one kind or another, or by the pur- 
chase of the bonds directly by the Federal Government, so that they 
could issue the bonds at a reasonable interest rate, as has been, would 
you still be unalterably opposed ? 
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We hear a lot of talk, and we heard it last year, too, from the cham- 
bers, as I recall, particularly that “the reason we are opposed to a 
Federal program is because there is a transfer of responsibility.” 
There is a transfer and collection of school taxation at the Federal 
level as you just said. If there was not a transfer to the Federal level 
that takes away from those the responsibility of the local, would you 
have as fundamental objection to that kind of program as you do to the 
program incorporated in Mr. Udall’s bill. 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir; if there were a demonstrable need. 

Mr, Frevtincuuysen. Then we get down to the question of how big 
is the need and demonstrable is it ? 

Dr. Dessren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The fact that we can’t pinpoint it entirely, of 
course, is one of the difficulties. Its impossible to pinpoint in a State 
as big : as this the exact areas that deserve the Federal dollar then the 
areas that do not. That is one of our problems and we have been 
struggling on it for sometime. I think your testimony is very impress- 
ing. But you are now leveling your major criticism at something 
which may or may not be adopted by the committee and you are 
ignoring ones which are less aggressive 

Dr. Dessen. I wonder, sir, if I might quote from last year’s testi- 
mony by Mr. Herbert Zelenko, Congressman from the State of New 
York. He was speaking to you, sir, on the subject of still more money 
in these bills for Federal aid— 


I realize you are far better qualified and informed on the subject than I. 


Mr. Fretincuvysen. Is he speaking to me may I ask? 

Dr. Drssen. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. How flattering. 

Mr. Mercatr. What page is that so the gentleman from New Jersey 
can cite it? : 

Dr. Drssen (reading) : 

We both realize that any amount would just be a foot in the door. However 
the larger figure puts the foot further in the door and as to the question of 
vulnerability the entire subject is vulnerable. 

Mr, Frevincuuysen. How does that relate to what we are talking 
about ? 

Dr. Dzssen. Its a question of the small amount, the foot in the 
door. You said if something like that is applicable and if something 
could be done on a Federal basis to help the States we think that any 
smal] foot in the door is just the beginning of many more appropria- 
tions to come. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. It seems to me again that is such a completely 
unattenable argument. The Federal Government already has a de- 
cided foot in the door as far as education is concerned. 

As the gentleman from Montana has pointed out with respect to 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, all the pockets of Federal con- 
trol have been present 7 years and yet insofar as we know there hasn’t 
been a practical matter of Federal control. So we have had the buga- 
boos here. We are engaged in substantial programs of Federal assist- 
ance in one way or another. So the fact that we are developing or 
considering the development of another one doesn’t mean that the 
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educational system and the local responsibility is in any greater 
danger than it has been since the United States were created. 

Dr. Dessen. Well, in the case of 815 and 874 we deal just with Fed- 
eral impacted areas, This is not a matter of a national educational 
philosophy. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Again the Federal Government has taken an 
interest in education broadly in lots of ways apart from 815 and 874 
and it hasn’t destroyed the basic responsibility at the local level. I 
admit we are talking philnsophy which will probably be getting us 
no more since you and I are perhaps at different sides of the fence. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Gwinn. 

Mr. Gwinn. Following up the gentleman from New Jersey’s ques- 
tion about Federal control bothers I think all of us, to some extent. 
At least if we get the Federal Government in, wouldn’t it or would 
it be a simplification of this local business and at the same time cover 
all the bills virtually, what they would like to get back in specific 
items by having one bill; namely, I think it’s the Celler bill. 

Mr. Barrer. Scrivner bill. 

Mr. Gwryn. Scrivner bill was last year providing that we recom- 
mended from this committee that the appropriations committee ap- 
propriate one-half of 1 percent of the colletone of each State back 
to the State treasury for educational purposes just like we turn back 
so much gas tax to each State for road purposes. There would be no 
other legislation. It would be purely a bookkeeping item, by which 
the State treasury would get back a certain percentage of their pay- 
ments using the Federal Government only as a collection agency. 

Would you favor that kind of a bill? 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, that would remove most of the objections 
that I have brought up except that I must repeat the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has taken no official position on this matter. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Dr. Dessen, we did adopt such a proposal 
which I think would be an outrageous way of handling a national 
problem because it wouldn’t concentrate on the areas that need atten- 
tion without recognizing what you are now denying that there is a 
problem which needs action by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. If we should do that. If the relinquishing of 
taxes to the individual States were done for the purpose of making 
additional money available for education purposes, this is an ear- 
marking of those Federal funds and the States must use them for that 
purpose, isn’t that a recognize that more needs to be done than has 
been done with respect to education ? 

Dr. Derssen. Again, I dislike testifying on this subject because 
the United States Chamber of Commerce has not taken a stand. I 
will testify from a personal viewpoint. But this is just a matter of 
making some States who are not answering their own problems spend 
some of these funds for school problems. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. It would give a windfall to States perhaps 
like New York and it wouldn’t give anything to States where there 
is a real need. Again it seems to me a very unwise method to try to 
cope with a problem, if you recognize that there is a problem. 
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Dr. Dessen. We do not. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If you refuse to recognize that there is a 
problem which is your position to some extent I should think you 
would be violently against such a thing as distributing money to areas 
that might not need it for purposes which it would & used. 

Dr. Dessen. We don’t deny there’s a need. We deny that we are 
not able to meet that need within the processes of State and local 
control. 

Mr. Gwinn. Would the chamber consider setting up what the pro- 
grams will cost under the Metcalf bill, for sssnboaibes for scholarships 
and testing and all that so as to compare what each State would get 
back under the one-half of 1 percent of the tax collections program ? 

I think you will find that except for 3 or 4 States, needy States, all 
the States would be better off. 

Mr. Batter. I don’t know how to answer the gentleman from New 
York about my State of West Virginia, because a tremendous amount 
of the business transacted in West Virginia is nonresident ownership 
and they pay taxes in other States. West Virginia wouldn’t get any 
— of the taxes paid by a millionaire living in the State of New 

ork. 

Mr. Gwinn. You will get more money back on that plan than you 
will under any of these other plans. The statistics are not very difficult 
to work out but we don’t have the facilities here and I wonder if you 
could calculate these plans and set them in parallel columns after you 
take West Virginia’s contribution to the Metcalf bill, that would cost 
them some money, then they get it back, less as you said awhile ago 
the brokerage fees, they will be worse off under that plan. They will 
get back less money I should say than they would under one-half of 1 
percent of their taxpayments refunded to them. I think that would 
be the way it works out. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think most of those have been set out in parallel 
tables but if they haven’t we all would appreciate having you furnish 
us with that information. 

Mr. Mires. I believe in Congressman Gwinn’s reference to scholar- 
ships that he was perhaps referring to the Elliott bill rather than to 
rour bill. 

: Mr. Mercaur. My bill which is just a flat $25 per capita grant the 
first year 

Mr. Mites. Although the various indemnities hooked on are not 
clear. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would be difficult to work it out except for the first 
year because of the effort index in my bill. 

Mr. Mies. In fact we have done it for the administration bill of 
their $147 million and have publicized the costs and returns to the 
States on that basis. We could do it also for Mr. Elliott’s bill as soon 
as they get a clean bill written. 

Mr. Mercatr. It’s printed and has been introduced. 

Mr. Harmon. If the Office of Education worked out the distribution 
of funds to the State, we will take it from there and show how much 
it cost each State with that money. 

Mr. Mercatr. Maybe you could work with our staff. 

Mr. Harmon. Fine. 
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(Information referred to was subsequently supplied and follows:) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BaILey, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education, House Education and 
Labor Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Battey: When testifying before your subcommittee on May 26, Dr. 
Edgar L. Dessen was asked to submit a memorandum indicating how the States 
would fare under a program of Federal allotments for education, as provided in 
each of the two general assistance bills, H. R. 10763 (Metcalf, Democrat, Mon- 
tana) and H. R. 12279 (Udall, Democrat, Arizona). 

Acting on instructions from the subcommittee, the clerk, Mr. Robert McCord, 
thereafter, requested that the United States Office of Education work out the 
allotments to which each State would be entitled during the first year of operation 
of either of these programs. 

The first columns of the attached tables list the State allotments developed by 
the USOE and forwarded to us from Mr. McCord. 

The second columns indicate the proportion of increased Federal taxation 
which each State would be required to provide, if such a Federal assistance pro- 
gram were to be placed on a pay-as-you-go basis rather than to cause the Federal 
debt to be increased through deficit financing. 

The third and fourth columns indicate the net differences for each State; the 
33 States and the United States Territories in columns 3 would receive funds 
paid by the 15 States and the District of Columbia in columns 4. 

Under H. R. 10763, we thus find (table I) that of the $992 million in Federal 
assistance, $810 million is a matter of returning to the States money taken from 
them by increased Federal taxation. Only $182 million, or less than one-fifth of 
the program, is actually assistance from the 15 States and the District of Colum- 
bia given to the other 33 States and the outlying territories. 

Similarly, under H. R. 12279, about $92 million out of the $500 million in 
Federal allotments proposed would represent the amounts derived by Federal 
taxation in 15 States and the District of Columbia, which would be given to 
the other 33 States and the Territories. 

These bills then are primarily authorizations to transfer the responsibility 
for collecting school revenue to the Federal Government. They are not related 
to any demonstrated need on emergency in individual States. Compared to the 
$20 billion total expenditure in the field of education already being financed 
primarily through local and State governments, these bills would not materially 
equalize the efforts of the States in supporting education. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN R. MILEs, 
Manager, Education Department. 
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TABLE I.—How States would fare under Metcalf aid to education bill, H. R. 10763 


Estimated 











| 
Federal Net aid re- | Net aid paid 
allotment (tax payments) ceived from | to other 
State | other States | States 
(1) (3) (4) 

— — 
ES 022 usa ecsekkebeoneeds | $21,250,000 | $9, | $12,024, 000 ea 
IN Bo Ls co becttbanpebankiabeodectes insicrtcbasdacs i 6, 975, 000 4, 2, 014, 800 wm 
i es bh a dk congue enhboose eel 11, 700, 000 | 4, | 7, 335, 000 |___- a4 
ED ctittindcnikoumbhudwenbionSeeiemnsanhe ie 2 NOG SE, SRO ho cna. ~4p~<p he $31, 913, 300 
SN te inns nh incmamiwangh bogaaeuate® ae 8,8 645, 900 |_. : oe 
DGRMOOMO. 25. on 8 ch ine cence neeseece ; 22, Swsdcecandual 10, 545, 900 
ON i Be teat bed ante 6, 5 | 3, 776, 400 
Epeetrict, OF GOUUIUDIS.... nic<-<50esnn4n+-se ‘ 7, 3, 767, 700 
Se Sica voice uindeo-dotnusenee Toma~ posbewaen 20, TLD Aucieiaceicapdins daha te 
a Cat ak asceses-a eden a eepadiipnoaied sven ante: > tpsted taser tn ling toes 12, 11, 753, 500 
Rte hice <p tehabegln) oon cbeenw wit dntee 2, | 1, 744, 100 |_. od 
adi ttn vinenitvareinvillel sibeeeiga wenndinasbinn’® 70 19, 759, 000 
EE a ee 2 2, 387, 900 
de dh dn anidetisnk dues vewadandbewccsbuces - ll, 4, 863, 400 
DOE ci dvdncdimeiiuadetidoose » bets 9, ; 2, 524, 800 . 
SS oid atl ant Deed aera aoe eine aaubunne 10 | 8, 961, 000 5 
io int cocirrenhatmenaere asl ‘ 11, 8, 268, 100 
Maine ---.-_-.-.-- pcmcia dbagpatedin 4, 1, 383 Gs 
IIE is id cine tin in diintntinmsinn Sangin dest . 18, " 2, 573, 700 
Massachusetts - - - -- a aan 36 11, 133, 600 
DES. .2.cbaccbcees Saeed eect iikiabad 49, : 5, 101, 200 
Minnesota. -- Rise 16, 3, 279, 000 | 
Mississippi--- 4, 11, 007, 600 
Missouri. 23, 1, 034, 700 
Montana_.- = 1,048, 900 | 
Nebraska---. 5, 2, 047, 800 
Nevada-- i 1, 584, 100 
New Hampshire 3, 49, 500 
New Jersey---- 41, 12, 840, 600 
New Mexico--- 3, 2, 575, 500 
Qe 138, | 56, 516, 000 
North Carolina 13, 15, 808, 300 
North Dakota---- 1, 2, 215, 100 
Ohio-_ 61, | | 10, 083, 000 
Oklahoma..-.- peti 9, | 4, 497, 400 
Oregon_-. pind nies 2 9, 972, 400 
Pennsyl!vania_-- : = 70, 11, 231, 600 
eee bate nied | 5, | 1, 403, 800 
South Carolina-_---- i, | 10,623, 600 
South Dakota_- 2, 240, 900 
‘Tennessee _- | 10,515, 000 
Texas -. 7 3, 486, 700 
Utah__- 2, 326, 300 
Vermont- 439, 300 
Virgninia 5, 833, 700 
Washington_- | 196, 800 


West Virginia_- 

Wisconsin___- 

Wyoming 

Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Wake Is- 
stearate 24, 989, 100 





) 
5 
1, 975, 000 
1, 925, 000 


Total 992, 039, 100 992, 
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5, 883, 100 
, 638, 200 
337, 700 


_ 


21, 120, 100 


182, 314, 100 


| 


182, 314, 100 


Source of data: Col. 1, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; cols. 2, 3, and 4 computed by 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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TABLE 1I1.—How States would fare under Udall school-assistance bill, H. R. 12279 

















Federal | Estimated | Net aid re- | Net aid paid 
allotment (tax payments, ceived from | __ to other 
State other States States 
} | | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
en io. 3 aati Jed Sas decdacek $10, 710, 263 $4, 650, 000 $6, 060, 263 : al 
I i tN cae el annie 3, 515, 486 2, 500, 000 bh Ge See 1428-2 te .. 
rs os oo ce bbb eokhoeugewampiaes 5, 896, 945 2, 200, 000 3, 696, 945 
California. -. sects teh deen Qilenisiatp inside enor 36, 465, 297 52, 550,000 |_..___- 
Colorado eceknieile ainda tadlie 4, 775. 517 4, 450, 000 325, 517 
CEE, 5. so dkn dc ord ceeenesis 5, 934, 746 11, 250,000 |_...-_. a 
Delaware al ‘tions 1, 146, 628 3, 050, 000 |. __- 5 healed ; 
te EES EE RE See ae 1, 701, 042 3, 600,000 |_____- 1, 898, 958 
Florida__.... 10, £ 060 10, 400, 000 159, 060 
Georgia. 12, 423, 905 6, 500, 000 5, 923, 905 au 
Idaho 2 051 1, 200, 000 879, 051 . 
Illinois 25, 229 | 35, 550,000 |.....-_- 9, 958, 77 
Indiana. - 13, 520 11, 800, 000 1, 203, 520 PH 
Iowa. a 8, 197 5, 550, 000 2, 451, 197 
Kansas 5, , 547 4, 700, 000 1, 272, 547 leases 
Kentucky-.--- 9, 444 5, 400, 000 4, 516, 444 
Louisiana. - - 10, 017, 246 5, 850, 000 4, 167, 246 
Maine 2, 746, 868 2, 050, 000 696, 868 : 
Maryland.. 8, 202, 802 9, 500, 000 1, 297, 198 
Massachusetts 12, 688, 512 18, 300, 000 4 5, 611, 488 
Michigan - --.-. ee 22, 478, 953 25, 050, 000 .. 2, 571, 047 
Minnesota 9, 752, 640 8, 100, 000 1, 652, 640 
Mississippi-_. 7, 597, 987 2, 050, 000 5, 547, 987 3 
Missouri 11, 428, 481 11, 950, 000 521, 519 
Montana._. 2, 028, 650 1, 500, 000 528, 650 
Nebraska- 4, 032, 099 3, 000, 000 1, 032, 099 
Nevada 705, 617 1, 000, 000: | . Sa 294, 383 
New Hampshire 1, 575, 039 1, 600, 000 24, 961 
New Jersey 14, 528, 157 21, 000, 000 |... 6,471, 843 
New Mexico 2, 898, 071 1, 600, 000 1, 298, 071 
New York 41, 165, 211 69, 650, 000 28, 484, 789 
North Carolina 14, 767, 563 6, 800, 000 7, 967, 563 
North Dakota.... 2, 066, 451 950, 000 1, 116, 451 : 
Ohio 25, 818, 035 30, 900, 000 5, 081, 965 
Oklahoma 6, 816, 768 4, 550, 000 2, 266, 768 
Oregon 5, 040, 124 4, 550, 000 490, 124 
Pennsylvania 30, 039, 139 35, 700, 000 ; 5, 660, 861 
Rhode Island 2, 192, 454 2, 900, 090 707, 546 
South Carolina... 8, 404, 407 3, 050, 000 5, 354, 407 
South Dakota_. : 2, 129, 452 1, 000, 000 1, 129, 452 
Tennessee... 10, 949, 669 5, 650, 000 5, 299, 669 
‘Texas 27, 947,487 | 21, 150, 000 6, 797, 487 
Utah_. | 2, 822, 469 | 1, 650, 000 1, 172, 469 
Vermont } 1, 121, 428 | 900, 000 221, 428 
Virginia_- | 11, 340, 279 8, 400, 000 2, 940, 279 
Washington 7, 749, 191 | 7, 650, 000 99, 191 
West Virginia. 6, 615, 163 | 3, 650, 000 2, 965, 163 
Wisconsin.- | 11,075, 672 10, 250, 000 825, 672 
W yoming | 970, 224 800, 000 | 170, 224 ° 
Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, | 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Wake 
Island_. : | 12, 504, 815 | 1, 950, 000 10, 644, 815 
Tv ainannticebeus i | 500,000,000 | 500, 000, 000 91, 888, 658 91, 888, 658 


Source of data: Col. 1, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; cols. 2, 3, and 4 computed by 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Mr. Battzy. Doctor, one more question. Are you authorized today 
by the chamber to state the position of the chamber of commerce on 
the Elliott bill on scholarships and fellowships? Are they for that 
type of legislation or opposed to it ? 

Dr. Dessen. This testimony had been given to this committee by 
Brantley Watson. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, may I interject a short statement 
here? I want to answer the rollcall, as I am interested in Alaska state- 
hood, and the reason I was late coming back is because I wanted to 
make some remarks on the floor. I have appreciated your testimony, 


Doctor, and have enjoyed the way in which you have responded to 
questions. 


Dr. Dessen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. And I want to compliment you and the people that 
are accompanying you on strong and articulate and forthright testi- 
mony. We appreciate that kind of testimony, that is very helpful to 
all members of the committee, no matter how we feel about this legis- 
Jation. 

Dr. Dessen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. If I am not able to get back after this quorum call, 
it is not because I don’t want to hear the rest of the testimony, but I 
just got interested in this other legislation. 

Dr. Dessen. I greatly appreciate that. 

Mr. Battery. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Dessen. Shall I proceed ? 

Mr. Batrry. Go ahead; we will stay with you a while longer. 

Dr. Desszn. Then there is no justification for transferring the col- 
lection of school taxation to the Federal level because of any inability 
of the States and their localities to raise whatever revenues they wish 
for this purpose. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that personal motivation to 
increase the effectiveness of schools—and, hence, the efficiency of 
school expenditures—is derived from the responsibility for defining 
the purposes and evaluating the achievements of those schools. To 
relieve sical and State governments of financial responsibility for 
education—to say that the financial resources available to them are 
inadequate, as the Udall bill does—weakens their motivation to correct 
inefficiencies resulting from local inertia or indifference. In this 
respect, this bill is, to a degree, an invitation to local irresponsibility 
and inefficiency. 

Mr. Battey. Won’t you agree that the Federal Government takes 
too big a bite of the tax moneys? 

Dr. Dessen. I agree with that, wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Bamery. You agree with that, very fully ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. It not only requires no matching of Federal 
funds, but would permit Federal funds to be substituted for local and 
State effort. School expenditures could, actually, decrease in the 
States and communities, if Federal financing were made available on 
the basis provided in the Udall proposal. 

Perhaps the most serious consequence of enacting the Metcalf or 
Udall measure would be the recognition by teachers that they would, 
henceforward, be dependent on the Federal Government for their 
salaries. The Udall measure would, unlike the Metcalf bill, make 
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this a completely uncertain affair, and would leave State and local 
boards of education with no way of preparing firm budgets, since 
the Federal appropriation would be subject to the varying climates 
of successive Congresses and, hence, quite unpredictable. 

This would, certainly, lead to ever greater pressures for repeated in- 
creases in the size of Federal appropriations and a deemphasis on 
efforts to so explain the value of education to the local citizenry that 
they will raise additional funds. 

Mr. Battery. I think it would be better that the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in the construction program and leave the matter 
of salary to the States. 

Dr. Dessen. It’s our opinion that those functions should all be left 
to the States. The best tax, it has been said, is one which someone 
else pays, but you spend. The delusion that Federal funds do not 
come from local sources is already widespread in our country. The 
temptation to spend other people’s money for a local education pro- 
gram will certainly weaken the drives for self-sufficiency in school 
finance at State and local levels. 

Yet the facts are that only a small proportion of any Federal as- 
sistance program under either the Udall or Metcalf bill will be even 
equalizing in nature. Thus Federal assistance for the maintenance 
of such local institutions as schools is, largely, a myth. Actually, it 
is not assistance at all, but merely the collection of taxes at a different 
level. The businessmen of America are unalterably opposed to the 
extension of this delusion into the field of education. 

We sincerely believe that the States and their communities can 
and will find ways to provide the amount and quality of education 
which they wish their children to have. To that end, we shall continue 
to encourage businessmen to cooperate with local and State leader- 
ship in maintaining good school systems. The prerogative for defin- 
ing, which accompanies the responsibility for financing, “adequate” 
education should not be transferred to the Federal Government. 

That is the end of my prepared statement. 

Mr. Battxy. Are you prepared to say that all these 3,300 chamber- 
of-commerce groups that you are representing laways get behind local 
efforts? 

Dr. Drssen. No, sir; we do not claim that. We say that our na- 
tional policy is a reflection of the policy of a great majority of the 
local chambers of commerce throughout the country. 

Mr. Battery. Do you ever know of any chamber opposing attempts 
of the State legislature and the several school boards in the State to 
improve their education ? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Battery. And you still speak for them here today ? 

Dr. Dessen. We speak for the great majority of all of the cham- 
bers of commerce who try to promote and promulgate local education 
insofar as they can. 

Mr. Battry. What about those groups that are opposed to any kind 
of program, and you have them ? 

Dr. Dessen. I am afraid, sir, there are people like that in every 
walk of life. I am sure we have some of our local chambers of com- 
merce who would oppose that, who would oppose aid to education, 
would oppose this matter of State and local effort, but I say the great 
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majority of our chambers of commerce believe in this policy as declared 
today. 

Mr. Batrxy. Would you hazard a guess or a statement or answer 
statement as to what part of 2.6 million membership that you claim 
in your 3,300 chamber groups, what part of them are in line with 
the position you are preaching here today ? 

Dr. Dessen. That, we cannot do. 

Mr. Barry. You have never taken a vote, a Gallup poll on the 
membership of the chambers ¢ 

Dr. Dressen. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Harmon. We have a vote, as you know, and it was pointed out 
this morning, each year. We had a policy statement on school finance 
just this last April, which was mentioned this morning. 

Mr. Batter. You are trying to educate our own members in that 
respect. 

Mr. Harmon. As far as the main policy is concerned, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, if we are to have local autonomy in 
which you are speaking for, and local responsibility, you don’t want 
to take away from any one of your 3,300 local chambers the right to 
vote and work against a school program that they think is not right. 

Dr. Dessen. That is correct sir. ; 

Mr. Gwinn. For example, we have got a superintendent of schools 
in Pasadena, Calif. The politics enter into it, and the community 
can’t get him out. They simply don’t seem to be able to dispose or 
fire that superintendent of schools. 

He puts up a tremendous program of building in Pasadena. That 
is just a typical case. How are the people in Pasadena going to get 
rid of that superintendent if they keep voting classroom money and 
other appropriations? Isn’t it one of their weapons to be against the 
school programs ? 

Dr. Dessen. Mr. Chairman, may I interject the fact that we re- 
peatedly report in our newsletters the many, many illustrations that 
come from Coal chambers of commerce by various means which they 
support and cooperate with local education officials. 

Mr. Barry. Did you report on the last meeting of the last Legis- 
lature of West Virginia on the attitude of the chamber ? 

Dr. Dessen. Mr. Miles knows. 

Mr. Battery. Maybe I had better send you one. 

Mr. Mixes. There are, as you have implied, some who oppose cer- 
tain approaches, even to school bonds, as to whether you should use 
a pay-as-you-go or a bonding basis or some other approach, but the 
vast bulk of these reports show local chambers giving many types of 
assistance; we have asked our 1,800 committees on education whose 
chairman are active, and we could give you various types of program 
support for the schools. 

Mr. Battery. The chairman of the PTA group testified about a 
membership of 11.5 million, including the total number of witnesses 
and groups represented here; as to their membership, you want to 
claim your 2.6 million rather than the 11,500,000. 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir; I don’t think we would want to claim all of 
that total. — 

Mr. Gwtyn. Is that parent-teacher figure of 11 million? 
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Mr. Battery. Sure. 

Mr. Gwinn. That really was an inflationary item. 

Dr. Dessen. I would like to repeat, Mr. Chairman, as I said this 
morning that our policy at the United States Chamber of Commerce 
comes from the bottom up and not from the top down. This policy 
that you hear today comes from local chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Battxy. As Democrats, we like to think that is true of the 
Democratic Party, but I know it isn’t. 

Dr. Dessen. In our case, sir 

Mr. Gwinn. There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if our 
record is clear about. It seems to me the testimony was interrupted 
so often that we may not have a continuous story of what these bond 
sales that you testified to mean in terms of estimated classrooms con- 
structed, assuming that all of the bond-sales money went into class- 
rooms, and the 30 percent on the average in each school district raised 
by local taxes or surpluses or what not, all that translated into school 
classrooms, at $30,000 or $32,000 per classroom, means how many 
classrooms for 1956—57, 1957-58, and estimated for 1959-60? 

Dr. Dessen. Dr. Miles has those figures. 

Mr. Battery. I regret very much the gentleman from New York 
did not accompany Mr. Frelinghuysen and myself to the Detroit area. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen is just back here now. We saw some of the finest 
classrooms that I have had the privilege of looking and visiting in and 
watching the classroom work that cost around $14,000 to $15,000 and 
$16,000. Why do you keep repeating a fictitious $32,000 for the 
cost of a classroom ? 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, that $32,000, as the investment bankers 
clearly pointed out, includes the costs of the multipurpose or other 
rooms which are now quite commonly a part of the total system. 

Mr. Batrey. It’s true that that overall system did not have all the 
“flubdubs” that probably would go with a fully completed school, but 
I leave to Mr. Frelinghuysen that they are plenty good enough for 
these youngsters to attend school. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I would say they are excellent, Mr. Chairman. 
T was very much impressed. 

Mr. Battry. Would you like to add to something which you recall 
up there? 

Mr. Mires. That was the testimony from the gentleman from 
Georgia, when the assistant superintendent came up last year, in- 
dicated that they were building classrooms for considerably less, 
$10,000, where they include multipurpose rooms, but they had only the 
minimum essentials for classrooms and cafeterias. 

Mr. Battey. Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I have already said I think 
that they have done an excellent job with what I would have con- 
sidered a small amount of money. I think they were fully adequate. 
They were not too cramped. They had a nice cafeteria, auditorium. 

Mr. Harmon. Mr. Congressman, I might add why the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has taken the figure of $30,000; that is the 
figure we used last year; we used $32,000 this year. The $30,000 figure 
was taken from the testimony of the NEA several years ago when Mr. 
Carr was before this group, and I believe the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare used the same figure. They asked him what 
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< seemed reasonable, and he was on the witness stand quite a long 
ime. 

It was our position that, if the NEA and the Office of Education 
agreed that $30,000 seemed like a reasonable figure, then we would 
adopt that figure, though we could not justify it. We made that point 
last year, that it was their figure and we were using it strictly as 
something to divide into the total number of dollars to give us some 
estimate of the number of classrooms that would be constructed. But 
we concur with you 100 percent that there are numerous communities 
in this country that are building classrooms at far less than $30,000, 
and there might be some, and there surely are, where it costs more. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, perfectly obvious that that $30,000 
figure is entirely too high; first, because it takes into account the 
gymnasiums ced, auditoriums and other general-purpose facilities of 
a school plant. It’s very unfair to use that figure, because this legisla- 
tion contemplates merely classroom construction without the audi- 
torium and gymnasium facilities. 

So that we ought to have figures, estimates on the basis of what the 
ample construction per classroom for 30 pupils is, that the Federal 
Government proposes to build. That is very important. That might 
mean that these classrooms would be double what we think they are. 

In number of classrooms built in the last year. Could you work 
on that ? 

Mr. Frevinecnuysen. Coming in the middle of a discussion I regret 
I still say I fail to understand just what we are talking about. No 
matter what the cost is, the nationwide average of a cost of a class- 
room, the amount of Federal money would be divided as far as it 
would go on the basis of the cost that would apply, would it not ? 

Mr. Harmon. The reason that the point is in order I think is that 
if you have a lesser amount 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Dollars or classrooms? 

Mr. Harmon. Lesser amount of dollar cost per classroom—if you 
could take that lesser amount and build a classroom with it then it 
is obvious that the total number of dollars passed or the total number 
of dollars acquired through school bond passage would build far more 
at 15,000 than at 30,000. You would get twice the number of class- 
rooms. We are using a figure which was approved by the NEA. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. We do know how much classrooms, pretty 
much, were built in the last year or the year before and how much 
they cost ? 

Mr. Harmon. A lot of those figures were based on bond sales. In 
fact I understand that the Office of Education has a man now work- 
ing on that to try to find out just how many classrooms were con- 
structed because of the variance and the difficulty of getting complete 
statistics. That is the reason we had this hassle last year. We just 
frankly found that there was a variance and that figures were not too 
accurate. We are not condemning the Office of Education. They did 
the best they could. But you cannot get a room count which will stand 
up when you start looking at it as a statistic. That is a problem which 
Mr. Gwinn would like to answer. 

Mr. Gwinn. Even if we are all in agreement for 30 seconds that we 
couldn’t pinpoint the exact size of the shortage of the classrooms I 
couldn’t see how it has any relevance. We know there is a consider- 
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able shortage. I think everyone who has looked at it agrees that there 
is a considerable shortage. We might agree that over a course of 
decades we are going to eliminate that shortage if we still spend as 
much as we have been spending in the last few years on classrooms. 
But that still doesn’t mean that there isn’t an immediate problem 
which needs attention, part of which attention might come from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Battery. Dr. Dessen and Mr. Miles and Mr. Harmon, the sub- 
committee wishes to thank you very much for your appearance here. 
While we haven’t agreed with you we still are all good Americans and 
realize that there is ample opportunity under our American system 
for differences of opinion. But anyway we will weigh your testimony 
along with that supplied by the NEA. 

If at all possible we will write some school legislation. Its about 
time we were getting something through the Congress. There has 
been no school legislation except the impacted school areas passed by 
the Congress. It was my pleasure to try to pass the Taft bill in 1950, 
decided maybe we had better cut it down to school construction and 
I have tried since 1950 to put general school construction bills through. 
Its about time we were meeting this situation. 

Of course, the chamber won’t agree with that statement but this 
committee is definitely bent on assuming any Government responsi- 
bility that we can find that exists. If we find that the situation does 
exist in any section of the country where they are not able through the 
State or local communities to handle it, we are still of the opinion 
that it is a Federal obligation. There must be equal opportunities for 
education throughout the Nation. If we have got money to spend to 
carry on 84 educational programs abroad in which we are building ag- 
ricultural colleges and universities and technical high schools abroad, 
this Nation is wealthy enough to build here at home. 

Mr. Gwinn. Correction, Mr. Chairman. When the chairman said 
that we don’t agree with you, referring to the witness and the cham- 
ber, you mean the editorial “we” and meant some of the members of 
this committee. 

Mr. Barry. That is right, of course. 

Mr. Gwinn. You mean some of the members do not agree with 

you. 
: Mr. Batter. I also meant some of the members of the chamber of 
commerce. 

Mr. Gwinn. And that also when we propose to get some legisla- 
tion you were referring to the majority of this committee possibly, but 
not through the House of Representatives which did agree last year 
and the year before with the chamber of commerce in refusing to pass 
this legislation. 

Dr. Dessen. I would like to thank you and the other members of 
the committee for your attention to our arguments. We greatly ap- 
preciate this opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Barrxy. The next witness is Mr. Edward W. Hagemeyer, rep- 
resenting the Delaware State Chamber of Commerce. 

You may proceed, Mr. Hagemeyer. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. HAGEMEYER, VICE CHAIRMAN, EDU- 
CATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE, DELAWARE STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hacemeyer. I am Edward W. Hagemeyer, vice president in 
charge of investments for the Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington, Del. Since I will present the views of the Dela- 
ware State Chamber of Commerce, I should add that I have been a 
member of the education advisory committee of the chamber for 3 
years and I am at present vice chairman of that committee. As a 
further indication of my interest in educational and State and local 
government fiscal problems, I think it may be of interest to the com- 
mittee members to know that I am and have been for 6 years a mem- 
ber of Carrcroft Parents and Teachers Association and that I have 
two daughters in the public-school] system. Iam currently serving as 
a member of a specia] committee of the Delaware Congress of Parents 
and Teachers Associations to study State and local tax resources. Be- 
cause the Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware is fiscal agent for 
the State and all school districts in Delaware, I act as fiscal adviser 
to the State and many of our school districts. 

Delaware populationwise and physically is a relatively small State. 
Our problems are nonetheless severe. We are in the midst of a popu- 
lation boom—since 1950 the Bureau of the Census estimates our 
population has increased 37 percent to 418,000, the second fatest rate 
of growth for States east of the Mississippi. Furthermore, our school 
population has climbed steadily from 41,000 in September 1947 to 
69,000 in September 1957, a gain of 68 percent in 10 years. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by our State department of public instruction, 
school enrollments will continue to increase to over 100,000 in 1965, 
a further gain of 31,000 pupils or 45 percent in the next 8 years. 

To many larger States these numerical changes will sound insigni- 
ficant, but in many ways their impact can be even more severe on a 
small area and group of people. To cite a few figures showing the 
impact of this growth, our annual State budget expenditures were 
$15,700,000 in the 1947 fiscal year and are currently running slightly 
in excess of $65 million. The largest single budget item is education. 
About 50 percent of our current State expenditures are to support 
education at all levels. In fact, almost 90 percent of the total amount 
spent on public education in Delaware is derived from the State 
budget. Our State debt was only $4,200,000 on June 30, 1947, and 
on March 31, 1958, was slightly over $147 million. Much of this in- 
crease was to finance school construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. From $4 million to $147 million ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Ina little over 10 years. 

Mr. Gwinn. Ten years. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. On a per capita basis our net State debt is now 
$337, or over 10 times the median figure for all States of the United 
States and over twice as high as the figures for the second highest 
State in the Union. 

Many people may discount these figures on the basis that Delaware 
has the highest per capita income of any of the States, but I must re- 
mind them that even in relation to income, our State debt is very high. 

The purpose of this statistical summary is quite frankly to point 
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out that while Delaware enjoys many advantages in terms of its small 
size and income resources, as Congressman Haskell is well aware, 
we, too, face some very serious problems. Nevertheless, I am happy 
to be able to say today that despite the seriousness of our problems, 
the State which is proud to call itself the First State of the Union is 
not appearing before you today seeking Federal funds from the duly 
constituted central authority it was first to adopt. On the contrary, 
our State chamber of commerce believes that the Federal character 
of the Union with certain rights, privileges, and responsibilities re- 
served to the individual States, will best be preserved if each State 
accepts and fulfills to the best of its ability those responsibilities the 
Founding Fathers reserved to the States. We think this principle 
applies especially in the field of education. 

We see no advantage to the whole country in Federal aid bills which 
with the avowed purpose of giving aid to needy areas, appropriate 
substantial funds to the wealthier States. On the contrary we see 
great dangers to the welfare of the country in all these programs. 
They entail large appropriations which must inevitably result in a 
still heavier tax burden. While some bills are designed to give aid 
for a limited period the history of Federal subsidies or grants leads 
us to believe that once any program is started it will continue and in- 
crease in size. Once the Federal Government starts a program of aid 
there will be increasing pressures on Congress to extend the scope 
of this program. Furthermore, we think it inevitable that this will 
lead to Federal control of education. The giving of aid will deaden 
local initiative, will tend to reduce the sense of local responsibility 
for raising educational standards and will result in a leveling of those 
standards. That is not the way we will make progress in the applica- 
tion of new techniques to the educational process. 

It is sometimes argued that the Federal Government should assume 
greater responsibilities in the field of education on the basis of the 
general welfare clause in the Constitution. General welfare does not 
always mean that problems are best solved by grants of money to the 
States for end purposes which in themselves are admirable. The means 
by which we accomplish our goals are a very significant part of the 
“general welfare” of the country. 

The more we breed dependence on the Federal Treasury the more 
harm we do to the character of our citizens. For too long we have 
deluded ourselves with the idea that grants and Federal subsidies rep- 
resent something the people get for nothing. There is not a dollar 
the Federal Government pays out which it does not ultimately collect 
from individual citizens. We may operate at a deficit for long periods 
and create the funds to make Federal payments. When this is done, 
however, we are forced to resort to the most inequitable form of taxa- 
tion, namely, inflation. Inflation subtracts a portion of the value of 
the dollar from all of our citizens without regard to their ability to 
pay. 

We have now reached the point in Federal taxes when any further 
increase in Federal revenues must come largely from the great num- 
bers of our population in the low and middle income ranges. There 
is no substantial amount of revenue to be gained even if we levy a 
personal income tax of 100 percent on net incomes over $25,000 a year. 
And let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that corporation taxes 
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are paid solely by the corporation. In fact, we levy no Federal taxes 
in this country that are not ultimately paid by individual citizens. 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes and corporation income taxes must be 
passed on to the customer in higher prices for the product if business 
is to survive. The real danger is that so many sources of Federal tax 
revenues are hidden. Too many of our citizens have the impression 
that someone else is paying for the benefits they receive from the 
Federal Government. 

It is perhaps just the nature of things that Congress should be 
beset by the pleadings of a multitude of minority groups for aid, or a 
change in Government policy that will benefit special groups. Other 
times Congress is urged to adopt policies which appear to offer im- 
mediate advantage for a large part of the public, but whose long- 
range effects are harmful to the Nation as a whole. One of the great 
problems of our country today is the tendency of too many of our 
citizens to see only the immediate effects of a given policy or its 
effects only on a special group, and to neglect to inquire what the long- 
run effects of such a policy would be on all citizens. The art of both 
economics and good government, in my opinion, consists in looking 
not only at the immediate but at the longer range results of any 
policy—it consists in tracing the consequences of that policy not 
only for the group to be benefited, but for all groups of our citizens. 
With these thoughts in mind I should like to analyze very briefly some 
of the education bills now pending. 

I have before me H. R. 12279 “to authorize assistance to States and 
local communities in remedying inadequacies in teachers’ salaries, 
school facilities and equipment.” This provides for distributions 
from the Federal Treasury to all States on the basis of the school popu- 
lation of the States. The amount appropriated is $500 million for the 
fiscal year to begin July 1, 1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, such 
amounts as Congress shall appropriate. This bill disregards com- 
pletely, differences in ability to support education and would ob- 
viously give the largest amount of funds to the most populous States, 
which in many cases, are also those States in the best position to finance 
education locally. It does not eliminate differences in educational 
standards, but will tend to exaggerate them. Furthermore, it seems 
to me it would encourage waste and discourage local initiative. 

Let us take a brief look at some of the provisions of H. R. 12058 
“to authorize Federal assistance to the States and local communities 
in financing an expanded program of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of classrooms.” This bill appropriates 
$500 million in the fiscal year starting July 1, 1958, to be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the income per child of school age, the 
school-age population, and the effort for school purposes of the respec- 
tive States. Section 103 (A) of that bill penalizes States whose school 
effort index and per pupil expenditure is less than the national average. 
I realize, of course, that the purpose of these provisions is to encourage 
the States and local communities to improve their school effort. The 
incentive offered is a larger amount of Federal funds. At the same 
time, the funds subtracted from those States not making an average 
effort and per pupil expenditure will be reallotted among the re- 
maining States. This, of course, also gives them an increasing incen- 
tive to raise their effort. We might find the effect of such a bill is to 
increase the differences in educational standards among the States. 
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Furthermore, what has happened to the philosophy underlying the 
Federal aid to education, namely, that all of our cities are entitled 
to a certain basic minimum standard of educational opportunity ? 
Should we penalize those children unfortunate enough to be born in 
areas where the citizens up to this time have made a lesser than average 
effort to support education through local taxes ? 

In the same bill, section 104 (A) paragraph 3, it is stated that first 
priority within any State should be given to local educational agencies, 
which, upon making an effort commensurate with their economic 
resources, are unable, solely because of lack of such resources, to 
finance from the resources available to them the full cost of needed 
school facilities, 

Again we might ask what happens to the children in those areas 
which are not making an adequate effort in the opinion of the 
authorities. 

Are we to visit upon these forgotten children the penalties of lower 
educational standards because their parents have been lacking in 
accepting the full responsibilities of citizenship ? 

In H. R. 11625 “to authorize Federal payments to the States and to 
assist in constructing schools” the purpose of this bill is stated to be 
to enable the States and local communities to expand their school 
construction programs because Congress finds the number of class- 
rooms now available falls far short of the number needed. 

However, section 5 (A) of the bill provides that the funds appro- 
priated are to be distributed to the States on the basis of school-age 
population, not on the basis of the need for classrooms within each 
State. Is not the need for additional classrooms more likely to be 
greatest in those States which have had the greatest population growth, 
or, limited resources with which to finance education and, in those 
States which have been making a less than average effort ? 

There are great practical problems to be resolved in devising a 
Federal aid program which will give aid to needy areas, not weaken 
the will to finance the job locally and will encourage those areas where 
there may be lower than average educational standards, to raise those 
standards. 

But who is to define what constitutes an adequate education stand- 
ard, and how shall we determine which are the areas of need ? 

As an example of some of the difficulties to be encountered on a 
national scale if we persist in Federal aid to education let me cite some 
of the problems we are facing in Delaware. 

In our State we have adopted the philosophy that all children in the 
State are entitled to certain basic minimum standards of educational 
opportunity. To assure that all areas provide this minimum the State 
appropriates to all school districts a fixed sum of money for each unit 
of 25 pupils in elementary school and 20 pupils in high school to be 
used for operating expenses and supplies. In addition the State pays 
the salary of one teacher for each unit on the basis of a State salary 
scale. 

Any school district may supplement this State budget by holding a 
referendum. If a majority of the voters approve a local tax is levied 
and the funds may be used to supplement the State salary scale or to 
provide additions to the education program not provided in the 
State budget. 
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Now, admittedly we have far too many school districts in Delaware. 
We find it more expensive to finance very small school districts if we 
are to provide the same breadth of program. There should be con- 
solidation of many of our smaller districts, but to date it has been 
resisted. 

Some smaller districts find that consolidation would mean a higher 
local tax rate if they were to join a neighboring district which is sup- 
plementing the State budget. Some districts are able to get bills 
through the legislature to allocate additional State funds for them. 

Actually we find in some of these cases that if the district seeking 
State funds raised its local tax rate to a level comparable with neigh- 
boring areas, they would need no additional State funds. 

Last year a bill was introduced in our State legislature to prevent 
any school district from supplementing the State salary scale. This 
is a leveling influence with a vengeance. 

These are just a few of the problems likely to be encountered on a 
national scale if Federal aid to education is adopted. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Witness, will you State that again? That seems 
incredible to me. I want to be sure I understood what you said. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Last year a bill was introduced in our State legis- 
lature to prevent any school district from supplementing the State 
salary scale. 

We have quite a few districts in Delaware that do not tax them- 
selves at all, that exist solely on the State budget. 

Mr. Gwinn. Was that for the protection of the school districts 
against themselves, against their own officers ? 

Mr. Hacemerer. The argument was that the school districts should 
not compete with one another in endeavoring to get good teachers. 

Mr. Gwinn. I see. 

Mr. Haskett. That was just introduced; is that right? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Right. 

Mr. Metcatr. What happened to that bill ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I do not believe it ever came out of committee. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. What is the point of the illustration, Mr. 
Hagemeyer? Is it that there should be no State programs? That 
each community should do as much as it can do for itself. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I am pointing out what happened in Delaware by 
adopting this philosophy that we want to provide a basic minimum 
standard. There are very difficult practical problems we must face 
in doing it. In most other States aid is offered after the area makes 
a minimum effort. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Are you suggesting that the State program 
is wrong because it does not require the recognition of adequate levels? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. No, I am pointing out some of the problems that 
are involved in offering aid of this type, and what it does to local 
initiative. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There are problems whether you offer aid or 
you do not offer aid. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. And I do not want to say that I do not think 
the testimony is interesting, but what I do wonder is this, because 
the argument with respect to the State program could be applied to 
the Federal: If you get the wrong kind of a Federal program it 
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could result in the community doing nothing, even though it has the 
capacity. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Exactly. 

Mr. FretiIncHuysEN. You seem to indicate that the wrong kind of 
State program can lead a community that has capacity not to tax 
itself to help support the educational system for its own children ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. That is true. 

- FrevincHuysen. And I gather you do not like that kind of 
result. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. No. I am pointing out the difficulties involved, 
if you follow this philosophy still further. Delaware is an extremely 
small State. We find it more economical to centralize authority 
where we have only three counties in a relatively small area and small 
population. In fact, the whole State is much smaller than many of 
our larger counties in the United States. 

I would not propose that what we are doing in Delaware would be 
necessarily advantageous in a much larger State. What I am trying to 
point out are some of the practical problems that are run into when 
you adopt this philosophy. 

Mr. Gwinn. For example, if the Federal Government were a 90- 
percent source of your educational funds in Delaware, an indirect 
result would almost certainly be that all teachers would have to be 
paid alike, although of different class. 

Mr. Hacemryer. Yes. There would be this feeling: Why should 
a wealthier area that may have somewhat more in resources, be al- 
lowed to supplement State salaries and compete with other areas not 
so fortunately situated? Do we want a leveling in the educational 
effort ? 

Mr. Hasxext. You are not suggesting that this is the feeling in 
Delaware? 

Mr. Hacemeyrr. No, no. I am merely using Delaware as an illus- 
tration of some of the practical problems you will run into in any 
Federal aid program. Nor am I saying that they are unsolvable in 
Delaware. 

Mr. Gwinn. As a matter of political fact you cannot expect the 
Federal Government to give funds to people who spend them quite 
differently, that is, there would be a leveling down process; would 
there not ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. That is my feeling, sir; yes. 

Mr. Battey. The Chair understood the gentleman had to catch 
a train back to Delaware. So I am insisting on you going ahead with 
the rest of your presentation. If there is any time left, we will ask 
you some questions then. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Thank you, sir. ic 

I think it most unfortunate that so much time and effort has been 
devoted for so many years to trying to get Congress to have the Fed- 
eral Government underwrite a vast Federal program. Had the same 
efforts over the years been concentrated on creating a better under- 
standing of the importance of education and the need for greater 
local fiscal support, especially in those areas where the effort is below 
average, we would probably have made even greater progress than 
we are making today. Despite the failures of the past, educational 
problems have been getting a great deal of attention in recent years. 
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The tremendous increase in school district and municipal bond issues 
for school purposes certainly indicates that the problem of additional 
facilities is getting needed attention in many areas. In Delaware, 
for example, appropriations for State and local bond issues to finance 
school construction have been as follows for recent biennial periods 
starting in the years indicated : 


A eink atti isdckencnsiviglinecthcnbandiciseeteence baediiaiis estat Sed cndoaneencts aidan $17, 392, 000 
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A total of $113,296,000 for the 6-year period. In Delaware the State 
will issue bonds to cover 60 percent of the cost of new schools or addi- 
tions thereto if the local school district will vote to bond itself to pay 
40 percent. In the past 10 years the debt limit of our school districts 
has been increased from 5 percent of the assessed value of real estate 
in the district to 10 percent. Furthermore about 75 percent of the 
assessed value of real estate in the district to 10 percent. Furthermore 
about 75 percent of the area of the entire State and 2 of the 3 counties 
in Delaware, we have recently had a general reassessment of all prop- 
erties. These new assessments have further increased the ability of 
our school districts to bond themselves for school construction. 

In Delaware many of our businessmen are giving generously of their 
time and efforts to improve our program. Our education advisory 
committee of the Delaware State Chamber of Commerce has recently 
had meetings with representatives from the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with members of the Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation and with a group of school superintendents to discuss what are 
the most pressing problems we face and how we may work together 
to accomplish needed goals. 

Just a month ago, Thad the privilege of addressing the annual con- 
vention of the Delaware Congress of Parents and Teachers on the 
subject, “The High Price of Public Apathy.” Last Thursday I at- 
tended the Delaware Association of School Boards annual meeting to 
discuss the State’s fiscal problems and their relation to school board 
members’ responsibilities. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I add that all over the country we 
are seeking a rekindling of interest in the educational process. The 
discussions in Congress and the testimony before this committee are 
doing much to awaken public interest. Much more than money needs 
to be applied to the problem if we are to be assured of continued 
progress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bamry. Before recognizing the gentleman from Delaware, 
which is a matter of courtesy to the witness from that State, I have 
1 or 2 questions to ask: 

Back some years ago when I was serving as State director of the 
budget in my State of West Virginia, I observed that about three- 
fourths of the out-of-State concerns doing business in West Virginia 
were chartered under the laws of the State of Delaware. Just what 
is the amount and source of that revenue to the State of Delaware? 
I assume that that is true of a lot of other States. And where is that 
money deposited, in the State treasury or 

Mr. Hacemeryer. That money goes into the general fund of the 
State of Delaware. 
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Mr. Barry. And not earmarked for any specific purpose ? 

Mr. Hacemeryer. We do not have any earmarking in Delaware. 

I have the figures here. The estimate for the current year is that 
the franchise tax will produce $8 million in revenue. 

Mr. Battry. Only $8 million. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. $8 million; that is right. 

Mr. Batrry. It is not as great an item as I was led to believe it 
might be because, probably, a majority of the ones doing business in 
West Virginia, that ratio does not hold for the other States. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. It is a relatively low tax. It is not based on 
income. It isa franchise tax. 

Mr. Barry. It is a charter tax. 

Mr. Hacemeryer. Based on capitalization. 

Mr. Batrry. A charter tax. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Battery. One other thing. The gentleman has argued this point ; 
that it would be a bad precedent for the Congress to make Federal 
grants-in-aid for school construction. Is the gentleman aware that, 
in 1836, the Congress of the United States found a little surplus in the 
Treasury and passed a law distributing it among the 38 States? I 
take it that Delaware was one of those among the 38 States. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I am well aware of it. The money in Delaware 
was used to purchase the stock of the Farmers Bank in the State of 
Delaware. 

Mr. Battery. Was it not used for school purposes? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. No; the income from our stock has been used, 
since the bank was founded in 1807, to finance public education, and 
that is in our State constitution. 

Mr. Batrry. Does the gentleman want us to understand there was 
not any chamber of commerce in Delaware in 1836 to protest the ac- 
ceptance of these moneys from the Federal Treasury? Is that right? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. No. But my recollection of that Federal distri- 
bution was that there were no strings tied. It was a distribution of a 
surplus in the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Batrry. No; there were no strings tied. It was to be used pri- 
marily for construction of school buildings. Not all of them used it 
for that purpose, but most of them did; a majority of them did. I 
am just offering that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Iam not going to argue. Iam just going to point out. 
Let us think of it. Nobody objects to the Federal Government dis- 
tributing money to the States. What we object to is the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking it from us, in the first place, and then pretending to 
distribute a fraction of it back again. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. I imagine Mr. Hagemeyer would object more 
if we would give the money away and say, “Use it for whatever you 
want.” 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your you not, Mr. Hagemeyer? 

Mr. Battry. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. On the basis that, belo you can give it away, 
you must first collect it. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. We seem to be able to collect it. 
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Mr. Hacemeyer. That is the major problem in our country today. 
We are collecting so much. 

Mr. Hasxeiu. I appreciate the testimony, and not because it is 
from Delaware, particularly. But you really have gone through 
here and studied the bill, and you have taken on the population, in- 
come, reasons, efforts, methods of appropriation in the present bill, 
which shows you really looked into it, which is a pleasure for me. 
As you know, I had a running fight with your organization last year. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxert. And with many of my friends. I think the state- 
ment really is pretty argumentative and brings up a number of good 
points. é 

I still would like to go to the heart of the thing. As you know, I 
feel, and have said many times, that I do not think we need any 
Federal aid to the State of Delaware, but that does not bar me from 
voting in favor of a program if I think it is in the national benefit. 

Do you feel if there were a construction bill to be drawn up that 
you would favor that the money be allocated on the basis of need or 
based on per capita income, or would you rather see it on a per popu- 
lation basis? In other words, if you are faced with that choice, which 
one would you take ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I will have to answer that personally —— 

Mr. Hasketu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Because our chamber has not. If the aim is to 
assure a minimum standard, then I would rather see it devoted to 
those areas with a demonstrated need, and you would then have to 
ignore the question of local effort. 

Mr. Hasxketu. Yes. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. And resources. I have some questions about the 
proper way to tackle the problem. Will we ever get more local effort 
from that area, or will they forever be dependent upon the Federal 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Hasxetz. The gimmick we put in there was a matching deal 
where, if you wanted more, you had to put up some. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Then I think the program should only be tem- 

orary; since we must compromise many things in life, we might 
me to give up some of the things we would like to have accom- 
plished, with the idea that we have longer range goals ; namely, we 
want no area to be perpetually dependent upon the Federal Treasury, 
nor do I think it likely that the other States would long countenance 
a perpetual program that gave aid to just a few areas, when they are 
taxing themselves to do the job. In other words, frankly, as a practi- 
cal matter, it is impossible to get all of the things that we would 
like to get out of a Federal-aid program. 

Mr. Hasxety. You are cognizant of the problems of trying to draft 
such a bill. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Iam. 

Mr. Hasxetx. And I think your motivations are not too far off from 
ours. but you think the damage done would be worse ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Would outweigh the advantages we might gain. 

Mr. Hasxett. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Gwyn. I would like to ask a question. I am going to ask this 
question oftener as long as I stay in Congress. What percentage of 
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the members of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Delaware 
would you reckon know how their Congressmen and their Senators 
vote ¢ 

Mr. HaskKELL. Quite a few of them, I guarantee, in Delaware. 

Mr. Merca.r. I guarantee you, too. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I honestly could not give you any figure. If you 
were to ask me that on all of the things that go through Congress, 
I would be afraid I would have to say, perhaps, not too many; on 
the bills in which they have a particular interest, I think the per- 
centage would run pretty high. 

Mr. Gwinn. You test it out the next time you get a chance, to see 
what percentage of your members collected anywhere actually know 
the fundamental question of whether they are for the right or for 
the left, if they actually know, and you will get the shock of your life. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I have been shocked, sir, but that is a part of 
the problem in this country. The closer the people are to the gov- 
ernment the more responsive and the more attention they will pay to 
what is going on. I think-a much higher percentage of those mem- 
bers know how the State members of the legislature have voted; a 
still higher percentage would be aware of what was going on in the 
local community. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. So, the nearer that we bring these governments 
and the action that they must take to the level of the people, the more 
likely we are to get responsible action and any interest by the public 
in what is going on. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, essentially, a part of your testimony. That 
is what you are talking about. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. That is what underlies this feeling; that many 
of these things should be done at the local level. 

Mr. Gwinn. Conversely, the further away from Delaware the gov- 
ernment becomes, the less they know about what is going on. 

Mr. Hasxett. That is certainly true. 

Mr. Hacremeyer. I agree, and I will have to use my own case as an 
example. I have appeared in Dover; this is the first time I have been 
to Washington. 

Mr. Batxey. If the gentleman from New York keeps on, the Chair 
has to come to a conclusion that he is getting ready to ask for some 
Federal grants for the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. Gwinn. Educational program for the chamber of commerce. 
That is a good idea. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to thank you for putting the sentence in your 
statement that I shall continue to quote and use throughout the coun- 
try in my campaign to get better educational facilities for all the chil- 
dren everywhere. You: asked the rhetorical question : 

Are we to visit upon these forgotten children the penalties of lower educa- 
tional standards because their parents have been lacking in accepting the full 
responsibilities of citizenship? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. And I am glad that you put that in, because I have 
been asking myself in the few years that I have been in Congress, and, 
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perhaps, we differ a little bit as to how that result should be attained, 
but, as far as I am concerned, I am not going to visit upon some of the 
depressed areas of these forgotten children the failure of the citizens 
in those communities to act, or the chambers of commerce in those 
communities to perform their civic duties and vote the bond issues, or 
the legislatures in those States to contribute to the education of the 
children, and, if they have failed, then we have a responsibility at this 
level of government to also help and assist. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Might I raise a question, sir? 

Mr. Mercatr. That isall. 

Mr. Battery. Does the witness now feel that you must leave at this 
time to catch a train ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I would like to raise one question on this question 
of responsibility. Are we not more likely to stimulate interest if the 
job is kept at the local level? And I have this further question, for 
there was some discussion this morning about the bond referendums 
that are held. If a community votes to y defeat a bond referendum, by 
what process of democratic government do we then say, “Well, this 
shouldn’t be; they voted, but the Federal Congress says ‘No’ ”? 

Mr. Mercatr. By what process do you say, “Because their parents 
have been lacking in accepting the full responsibilities of citizenship, 
are we to visit upon these forgotten children the penalties of lower edu- 
cational standards?” 

Mr. Hacemeyer. But the defeat of a bond referendum does not 
always coincide with that area. It may well be that there are other 
matters involved. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, if, before the witness goes, I 
could ask him a very brief question in connection with this question. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frettincuuysen. You seem to be assuming that if any Federal 
program is going to take away the local responsibility for providing an 
education for children, and my question is this, a counterquestion to 
yours: If, as you pointed out, the Congress or Washington had devoted 
efforts over the past years to explaining the need for greater local fiscal 
support; if a Federal program could be devised that would buttress 
the basic responsibility of the local and the State to do its own job and 
if it were not too vast—the vastness of the program seems to be what 
worries you—that you could accept it as a small contribution on the 
part of the Federal Government, if it would lead, in other words, to the 
stimulation of local responsibility, would there still be a fundamental 
objection to any action in the Federal area because of your fears that 
some action might lead to larger programs or a lessening of initiative ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Again, I will have to speak personally. No; if 
it can be proven that it is an emergency, that there is a need that can 
be resolved in no other way, then, as a temporary measure, I think I 
would be willing to accept it, personally. 

Mr. Fretincvysen. If the need could not be solved in 20 years, 
but it could be solved in 5 with Federal participation, would you say 
that it would be a need that we should not recognize? 

Mr. Hacemeryer. You are speaking very theor etically now. 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. No; I am not speaking theoretically at all, 
because I have to help enact legislation. 
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Mr. Hagemeyer. I know that, sir, but, from the figures I have 
seen, for example, the disparity in average income levels of all of our 
States has been narrowing over a period of years, so that the differ- 
ences in ability to do this job are not as great as they were, say, 20 
years ago. Now, my feeling is that the real answer to this question 
is to arouse public interest in those areas where they are not doing it. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. But is the best way to arouse public interest 
to ignore it at our level? You say let Congress talk. You granted 
that. You certainly are saying, “Let them talk, but do not act.” Is 
that not so? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I think the job is getting done and will get done 
without the necessity of Federal aid. 

Mr. Fre.tincHuysen. Well, I imagine if there is no contribution 
made at the Federal level there will be no alternative but to get it done, 
but it may take decades, and hundreds of thousands of children may be 
affected by the gap between what we do have and what we should have 
in that period of time where we do not come up with an immediate 
or adequate response to the needs the children have today. 

Mr. Gwinn. Will the gentleman yield there? I am sure he did not 
overlook the very significant point the Federal Government takes 
away the financing responsibility and there is no bond issue at the 
local level. 

Mr. Fre_ineuvuysen. I would like to ask the witness whether he dis- 
approves of a program that $300 million is going to be taking away 
responsibility when the country is spending between $12 billion and 
$15 billion a year on our education system. Do you think that is tak- 
ing away of responsibility, Mr. Hagemeyer ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Yes, sir; I do, because I greatly fear you would 
find it extremely difficult to contract such a program once you started. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If you did not contract it, would that be so 
terribly damaging if we should spend $300 million or $500 million a 
year on, say, building schools? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I am afraid, once you get the people in the habit, 
there will be great pressures brought to increase the size of the 


rogram 
7 Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are assuming that the habit is a bad one. 
If you had the right kind of a program, if its basic purpose is to but- 
tress the responsibility at the local level, over at the State level, to do 
as much or more than they have, is it necessarily a bad program ? 

Mr. Hacemeyrer. Yes, sir, because I think there are really great 
practical difficulties. How are you going to buttress it? How are you 
going to determine the areas where this need exists? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That is what we wish you would help us do. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I do not know how to do it. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But do not say “Don’t do it.” That is what 
pains me. Just to say “Don’t do it” does not seem to solve our 
problem at all. Unless we look grimly at the problem and say “There 
is some way to help.” 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I do not think that the need is so great at this 
point that action need be taken. I think we have had much greater 
needs in the educational fields in earlier years than we have today. 
There is a much more widespread interest. 


26967—58—_—-23 
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Mr. Frevincuvysen. I appreciate the testimony. I have no desire 
to monopolize the questioning. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I think that the witness has made it 
clear, and he did to me, that he says, “Don’t do this in Washington, 
because we are doing it and will do it better locally.” 

Is that not it ? 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Very briefly, that is exactly the point of it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Speaking of course from the Delaware point 
of view, they have an aggressive State program. A great many other 
States, although they have equal capacity to the State of Delaw: are, 
they do not. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Is it not too much to hope that an aroused citi- 
zenry in other States may accomplish the same thing ? 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If the Federal program can arouse the cit- 
izenry and needle them what they should do, naturally without that 
kind of stimulation, I see nothing wrong with it, 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I am afraid the Federal program might have 
the reverse effect : “Well, we got Federal money. We can relax.” 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. If it comes the other way there is bound to be 
relaxation. 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batrry. Mr. Metcalf wants to make a comment. 

Mr. Mercatr. I just want to remind you of the sentence: 

Are we to visit upon these forgotten children the penalties of lower educa- 
tional standards because their parents have been lacking in accepting the full 
responsibilities of citizenship? 





Mr. Hacemeyer. And I ask you as a practical matter 

Mr. Battey. The Chair will thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. I do not know how to accomplish it through 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Bamery. This has been a hectic session. 

Mr. Hacemeyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Bamtey. You gave us some ideas, anyway. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wish he had told the gentleman from Montana 
to read all his testimony instead of that one sentence. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am going to read that sentence over and over again. 

Mr. Batter. The hear ing is recessed until June 3, at 10 o’cloc k. 

(Letters, statements, etc., referred to at beginning of this day’s 
hearing follow :) 


ScHooLt FINANCE IN CALIFORNIA’ 1955-56 CoMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 


BASIC FINANCIAL FACTORS—ATTENDANCE, EXPENDITURES, TAXES, SUBVENTIONS, 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


Subcommittee on Public School Finance 


Chairman: N. C. Hayhurst, president, Fidelity Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Piekaiie. 

R. F. Ahern, real estate department, Security First National, Los Angeles. 

Lawrence Cooper, assistant vice president, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Los Angeles. 

C. W. Coughlin, assistant to controller, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles. 

Paul S. Farr, tax manager, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica. 





1Source: Statewide Tax Committee, Subcommittee on Public School Finance of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 
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T. E. Folsom, Honolula Oil Corp., Los Angeles. 

Henry Harries, regional tax commissioner, Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway 
Co., Los Angeles. 

S. E. Kingsley, tax and license department manager, Rexall Drug Co., Los 
Angeles. 

R. K. Malone, tax agent, The Texas Co., Los Angeles. 

Otto M. Smith, Shell Oil Co., Los Angeles. 

J. J. Taylor, vice president and treasurer, Western Airlines, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Secretary : Alden C, Fensel, director, tax department. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE IN CALIFORNIA 


Basic financial factors in the financing of public schools in California include 
attendance, revenue sources, operating expenses, and construction costs. These 
subjects are contained in this report. Past trends are shown, and the most recent 


data are used—in most part, these are for the fiscal year 1955-56. Data for 
1956-57 will not be available until December 1957. 


Cost of public schools, 1955-56 
The cost of the public school system in 1955-56 was $1,050,402,000. Included in 
the system are elementary and high schools and junior colleges. Expenditures 
from district or State issued bonds are not included in this total, but debt pay- 
ments are. Child care centers are considered to be custodial or welfare cost and 
are not included. 
Costs—-1955-56 


eae “Get ae Sr aie ol anasto $921, 258, 000 
re Ne aint wend eran etnnte dette nateen Sertertintoenoeto aint inal nen 85, 082, 000 
County superintendents and boards... se 2, 907, 000 
BERDERTOS CONGN 6 ett ceninditdgcan ip ietneg estes 41, 155, 000 

otal puplic school ay rte .. scsceseene 1, 050, 402, 000 


Number of school districts 

The public school system is operated by local districts; there were 1,877 of 
these in 1955-56. Each had authority to raise and spend tax money. These 
districts were divided as follows: Elementary, 1,529; high school, 233; junior 
college, 23 ; and unified, 92. 

While this is obviously a large number, districts were reduced by 38 percent 
from 3,047 in 1935-36. The decrease resulted from unification, unionization, or 
annexation. Unified districts contain both elementary and high school attendance 
and in some instances, junior college grades. In 1955-56, 29 percent of the total 
attendance was in unified districts. 

To achieve further reorganization of school districts, a structure of county 
study committees has been established. Committee recommendations are subject 
to State board of education approval. The authority for reorganization is vested 


in the district electorate. 
School districts 





1935-36 | 1955-56 | Change 
| 
ONY... «in cattnckdine nan va nhonunconeihiedese tao. 2, 735 | 1, 529 | —1, 206 
High school. -_--.-- stab ccveedeuctussteusecewuniaduphees 295 | 233 | —62 
Junior college. ----.- intiipinntisdoteennaineettebamennbae 17 23 | 6 
Unified. ......- 2 ddicacwddancveS@Geuseunsanmrewatenweweunes 0 92 92 
aide whasisesSombnanaikaae acénenanccipehaedaee 3, 047 | 1, 877 | —1,170 





School attendance—Its growth 

A marked increase in growth of school attendance in California occurred when 
the 752,386 in 1924-25 jumped to nearly a million in 5 years. Then in 16 years, 
attendance increased to 1,244,535 in 1945-46. Elementary attendance declined 
through the years up to 1942, whereas high school and junior college attendance 
rose. Continued migration to California, together with a greatly increased 
birthrate, had the effects of more than doubling average daily attendance in the 
10 years to 1955-56 when it reached 2,546,281. The 1,301,746 increase has had 
a serious impact on both school finance and school classroom requirements. 
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Average daily attendance 





| | 
| Increase 1] 











! 
| 
7 : } | | Increase 
Year | Number | over preced- Year Number jover preced- 
| ing year || | ing year 
i | i << ee 
5s actos ses —<t. 0, DIA SOS Aoneccesys-- A AOEBAER.. tn cntcdknesindvavel) S00 169 | 132 
SPIE = comin r nopicnnanen 1, 433,655 | 189, 120 || 1953-54. _-2°-772777777"77") 2) 208) 383 | 171214 
Se cea ae 1, 521, 031 87, 376 || 1954-55... ._.....- bigs | 2,375, 681 167, 298 
Sco ek asc aeas 1, 616, 847 | 95,816 || 1955-56.._......___- .--| 2,546,281 | 170, 600 
se a 1,718,267 | 101, 420 | ———$—_$$_$—_/|—____ 
So ameter 1, 783, 637 | 65, 370 || Total 1l-year in- | 
Bes cckdervarsesuuth 1, 904, 926 | 121, 289 || crease _ -=----20-]-- 1, 301, 746 
| 
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Graded enrollment—March 1957 


The large number of California school children which resulted from World 
War II will be in the 10th grade in September 1957. An even larger wave will 
be in the sixth grade and will, with still larger preceding grades, swell both the 
elementary and secondary grades in succeeding years. The impact on junior 
colleges will strike in September 1960. 


Graded enrollment, March 1957 


Rindergartes.................. I acctkil it ini nsdn nannies 151, 315 
Re eile ctiernnet etnies imetantecnias ae aida cece rGbasscnniace <maiesinoaalieibs 123, 108 
Ta la tateregis ce tats dass slerthin i 101, 389 
NN I ss cemraseeeeee 247, 769 

caste diaiesieditbhcniedets el ehataaleenn-no EE PER ie cba cb deen 2, 600, 733 
castes ai cients 63, 335 
ae a ail adaartnana occa aa aiken *34, 189 
Oa Ratt a ain ac isimiamnntiintel 192, 057 —_———- 
Bie ites Se. ais eels 188, 760 2, 698, 257 
Oia... Aut eels. 182, 282 


1 Full and part time. 


Future school enrollment 
In the 12 years to 1970, public-school enrollment is estimated by the State de- 
partment of finance to increase by nearly one-half from 2,945,000 to 4,345,000. 
The amount of annual increase declines from 166,000 in the beginning of the 
period to 81,000 at the end. 
Estimated enrollment 
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Year Number Index | Year | Number Index 

—— i —— wT tcke Be Se 
ee 2, 945, 000 100.0 || 1965........-- 3, 883, 000 133.2 
SR aikdoecdncsackel, ate 106.7 || 1966... ..- ; 3, 980, 000 136.5 
Se ebeicpuiiestaksit o 3, 264, 000 112.0 |} 1967_-.- ; 4, 072, 000 139.7 
1961. ._. 3, 407, 000 116.9 || 1968._...---.-- dein 4, 173, 000 143. 1 
1962. 3, 545, 000 | 191.6 |) 1000.......... 4, 264, 000 146. 2 
1963... 3, 679, 000 | 126.2 || 1970. .._..-- 4, 345, 000 149. 1 
1964... 3, 782, 000 | 129.7 || | 


i i i 


Purchasing power of the dollar in California 
Since 1947-49 the purchasing power of the dollar in California fell around 
15 cents. The major part of this drop occurred before 1952. In the 4 years 
1952 through 1955, the index held about level at around 86%. In 1956 it 
dropped to 84.8. 
1947-49=100 


Bath on deeds Oe iin titntikseecttineninds 86. 6 
Be tindwditicdadiisnmocsie Rs Fe a ed ian dtiininn sttinnndvennds 86. 5 
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Personal income in California 


Personal income will more than double in a decade from $16.6 billion in 1957. 
This increase results from a combination of increased population and more 
income per capita. The increase from $1,692 per capita in 1947 to $2,465 in 1957 
is $773 or 45.7 percent. 





Personal Per capita Personal Per capita 

income income 

Billions Billions 
Ss inn tile leis iene $16. 637 $1, 692 $26. 642 $2, 196 
WS cbicaddbbubetives 17. 612 , 750 27. 148 2,170 
ee ds 17, 835 1, 725 29. 438 2, 271 
NG dyGhdsew << hu dendai 19. 627 1, 848 32. 300 1 2,375 
1951... ; 22. 726 2, 051 34. 800 12, 





1952. - . pion 4 25. 089 2, 144 


! Estimated by the State department of finance. 


Sources of district revenues 


Revenue for all district purposes aggregated $1.019 billion in 1955-56. Included 
are all funds. The districts’ “general” funds handle most of the financial trans- 
actions. 

Several “building” funds are used for capital outlay, but general funds are 
also used for this purpose. Bond interest and redemption payments are paid by 
the county and not by the districts. 


1955-56 revenue, all districts’ funds 





By fund: 
nc <o cced nla us sotenadapentiivead eile dk ouin analy ae a thal $904, 113, 000 
Boue titerest and redempG@ion.. ere ee 91, 995, 000 
I ee ES ee ee a 23, 243, 000 
DIPUUREIRIAVG WORN 65 Sn cti cis ce cncncdnhaccugeaamaeeeie 402, 000 
NN iit ensn cx ect tb ech ie esac be ot ig tae 1, 019, 753, 000 


1 Exclusive of district bond proceeds and State grants and loans. 


Property taxes contributed 53.2 percent of the $1.019 billion total revenue in 
1955-56, State aid was 41.4 percent; Federal aid was 3.2 percent and all other 
2.2 precent. 


By source 











| 
Amount Percent 
Se a bait bie Blaine degen ities dita tp plade ie $542, 352, 000 53. 2 
State aid... _..- dbeide leeds in tnoes edadietts 421, 677, 000 41.4 
WIS = on caok ta bb a a caceidacek aes 32, 782, 000 3.2 
Other... ._.. 22, 941, 000 2.2 
NN ote ete ne een dace 1, 019, 752, 000 100. 0 


| 

e 

In that general fund income is most frequently referred to, a trend of receipts 

is shown. Total general fund revenues of school districts have increased from 

$362 million in 1947-48 to $904 million in 1955-56. The increase of the latter 
year over 1954-55 was $75,243,000. 


District—General fund revenues 
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The revenues per unit of attendance increased from $238 in 1947-48 to $355 in 
1955-56, an average of elementary and high schools and junior colleges. 

The amounts tabulated under “State aid” are those which flow through the 
accounts of the districts. Additional aid to public schools is given for textbooks 
and other items shown in the next section for which payment is made directly 
by the State. These totaled $40,859,000 in 1955-56. 


Property taxes versus State support 

In the growth of public-school revenues, both property taxes and State support 
have played important roles. In 1955-56, they collectively provided $1.013 
billion of support. The relation between the two is a matter of keen interest. 
This section of the report is limited tu property taxes and State support and 
excludes Federal aid and miscellaneous income which totaled $55 million in 
1955-56. 

In 1955-56 $542 million of property taxes were collected for the payment of 
public-school costs. All district levies are tallied, including $87 million for bond 
interest and redemption charges. 

The $470 million of State support includes the apportionment to districts, 
teachers’ retirement, debt on State school bonds, textbooks, and vocational edu- 
cation aid. 

Sharing of cost 1955-56 


Property taxes (district records) : 





Nene ee eee ee ee eee eee oe ee aeane $444, 413, 000 
Ne ene eee e eee eS anny peepee ee 8, 906, 000 
NN aimed ee Steet 1, 053, 000 
I ieee at aigipes mnouionde 856, 000 
Nee ce ee aroe reece ermrarenenermemenness 87, 624, 000 

RP = Sg ch ne 542, 352, 000 

State support (State records) : 

creas we nes Foe a a ae Rainn oe __._ 429, 691, 000 
ras hee was ereriticameniveriion 25, 585, 000 
i. seaetieehimmuieniaiverrenaciasons ee captamaten 9, 911, 000 
Es eo = a ag te te te caren to oo 5, 363, 000 
fapeeemeeees. semiegeg! foo oe ole ie eee ee au 296, 000 

TneTapenee CN oe Oe Se i ee 470, 846, 000 

ng caveraasoenanenermsasuianaiixeresmaenmeel 1, 013, 198,000 


Property taxes have always been greater than State support. With the ex- 
ception of 4 years, property taxes have been more than a third greater since 
1940-41 ; in 1955-56, they were 15 percent more. The drops in ratio in 1947-48 
and 1953-54 were due to an increase in the State’s apportionments per average 
daily attendance. 

The State support which is shown includes all appropriations for public schools, 
but excludes $75 million of aid for construction of buildings. 





| State | Property Ratio State Property | Ratio 
support taxes support taxes 
1940-41_..___- | $78,300,000 | $104, 238, 000 1.33 1950-51.......| $234, 604,000 | $324,750, 000 | 1, 38 
1943-44... ___| 79, 403, 000 109, 331, 000 1. 38 1951-52...._. 261, 678, 000 360, 194, 000 | 1, 38 
1945-46...___. 96, 593,000 | 138, 757, 000 | 1. 44 1952-53.......| 308,396,000 | 407, 334,000 | 1, 32 
1947-48.......| 185,046,000 | 212, 457, 000 1.15 || 1953-54.......| 401, 785, 000 440, 947, 000 | 1.10 
1948-49... __| 195,488,000 | 263, 745, 000 1.35 || 1954-55....-- 432,071,000 | 484, 728, 000 1.12 
1949-50....._- 211, 642,000 | 297, 769,000 1.41 1955-56_......| 470,846,000 | 542,352,000 1.15 


' 


History of State school apportionments 


Since statehood, it has been the constitutional responsibility of the California 
State Legislature to provide for a system of common schools in which a free 
School shall be kept up and supported in each district. By constitutional 
authorization, the State has always paid a portion of the cost of the public 
schools. 
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From 1849 to 1879, elementary schools were partly supported by the State 
with both specific and permissible revenues; in 1879, the permissible revenues 
were supplanted with a State school tax which existed through 1920. In 1921, 
a flat $30 per ADA was provided by the State and an equal amount from a 
countywide property tax. The State assumed the county part in 1933. The 
State ADA apportionment was increased by the legislature to $66 in 1943, and 
the constitutional minimum was increased by the electorate to $80 in 1945. 
Elementary apportionments were increased together with secondary as noted 
later. 

State support of the secondary system started with a permissive tax which 
was first levied in 1903-04. In 1921, the State apportioned $30 per ADA and a 
countywide property tax of $60 was levied. The latter was assumed by the 
State in 1933—making a total of $90 payable from statewide taxes. 

In early history, both State and local governments were financed in most 
part by property tax levies. The year 1911 ended the State’s reliance on the 
property tax for revenue. The year 1933, with the adoption of the Riley- 
Steward amendment, marked the first concerted movement to shift more of 
local costs away from property to a broader base of statewide taxpayers— 
without distinction of district or county lines. The effect was directed at public 
school costs. 

The State’s minimum contribution was raised to $120 for both levels of edu- 
eation in 1947 and was supplemented in increments by the legislature to $147 
in fiseal 1952-53. The electorate voted $180 as a minimum in 1952, effective in 
the fiscal year 1953-54; appropriations were maintained at this rate through 
1956-57. 

The 1957 legislature increased the apportionment to $193.37 per ADA for a 
2-year period. The added cost for the first year (1957-58) is estimated to be 
$37 million. 


Method of apportioning State funds 


The education code required the annual allocation of $193.37 per unit of 
average daily attendance—based on the total ADA of previous fiscal year. The 
minimum apportionment in any district is $125 per ADA. The $68.37 difference 
is used for equalization and for other purposes specified by the legislature. 

Equalization is based on the relationship between assessed valuation and 
ADA. Under the current formula, an elementary district with less than $15,833 
of assessed valuation per ADA gets equalization money—for high schools the 
amount is $37,000. The amount of equalization increases as the assessed valua- 
tion gets smaller. For small ADA districts, special formulas are used. 


Growth in State apportionments 


State aid to the school districts—termed apportionments—just topped the 
$100 million mark in 1946-47. In 1954—55, it was $398 million—an increase of 
$296 million. The increase in State funds per ADA voted in 1947 increased the 
1947-48 apportionment to $173,522,000. Increases in attendance, together with 
the legislative increase from $120 to $147 per ADA brought the State support 
to $280,944,000 in 1952-53. With the increase to $180 (voted in 1952), and 
sizable increase in attendance, State aid totaled $367,056,000 in 1953-54. In 
1957-58 the apportionment increase to $193.37 together with enrollment increase, 
brings the budgeted figure to $535,546,000. Teacher’s retirement and other 
direct State cost payments are not included. 





State appor- Increase State appor- | Increase 











| | 


eee . NN 


tionment tionment 

1947-47........-...--.--| $101, 437, 000 : 1954-55. .........---.---| $398, 231, 000 | $31, 175, 000 
1947-48.................| 173, 522, 000 | $72, 085, 000 |) 1955-56.-.---.-----.----| 429, 691, 000 | 31, 460, 000 
1948-49. ................| 185, 787,000 | 12, 265, 000 || 1956-57...-...-.--..--.- 460, 916,000 | 31, 225, 000 
1949-50.................| 199, 418,000 | 13,631,000 || 1957-58.........--...-- | 535, 546,000 | 74° 630, 000 
1950-51.................| 215, 256,000 | 15,838, 000 || boii kneels che ot 
SONRME 5 <n on'dd. <ilons 239, 969, 000 | 24, 713,000 || Total 11 years in- | 

| hae lela 280, 944.000 | 40,975, 000 | CLORBO - — case ae.c|u-o2g....-..| 494, 260, 08D 
1953-54........... "| 367,056,000 | 86, 112' 000 i 
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State expenditures—Schools in relation to total 


In recent years, the State support of the public schools (including appropri- 
ations for construction) has been very close to or over 40 percent of the general 
fund total (including transfers to other funds). Since 1953-54, it approached 
half and was exactly half in 1955-56. 


State expenditure 


- 7 
Public schools Public schools 




















Year General fund ee eee Year General fund |__ hee ag 
total total 

Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 

etal | lithic —|—— wild 
1947-48____. $441, 864,000 | $186, 611, 000 | 42.2 || 1953~54___ $843, 855, 000 $401, 785, 000 47.6 
1950-51... 587, 081, 000 237, 355, 000 | 40.4 1] 1954-55. | 903, 568, 000 432, 071, 000 47.8 
1951-52__... 686, 298, 000 261, 678, 000 | 38. 1 1955-56 | 941,966,000 | 470,846,000 | 50.0 

1952-53... - 846, 315, 000 328, 396, 000 38. 8 |] | | 


Statutory mazrimum taz rates 


Maximum school-district tax rates have been in effect for a long period and 
have been generally accepted as a public policy in the limitation of property 
taxes. The rates are as follows: BDlementary (with kindergarten) $0.90 per 
$100 of assessed valuation, and high school $0.75. Some expenses, such as con- 
tributions to the teachers retirement system are outside of the limitation. 

The statutory maximum rate can be exceeded, either for a specified or un- 
limited time, with a majority vote of the electors. The election is called either 
by the governing board or by a petition signed by 10 percent of the voters. 


Statutory maximum tar rates 


er Segoe Te a es ea ee ee a kk uo GR Sp 
With: Kindergarten. 1... 2.2... -.- bat. Sa Tee 2 . 90 
Ne EE a bi dk le Let beweminwas Scbee ble ee elbs .75 
Ce ee ne ee a0 ie ai bitdndo dat ics 1.10 
a ee a Oe ee eee 35 
Ce eee ed aS ie (*) 


1 The sum of the respective levels. 


In 1955-56, 37 percent (692) of the districts had authorized tax rates which 
exceeded the statutory maximum. These districts, however, had 63 percent of 
the attendance; 39 percent of the districts were at the maximum—these had 
24 percent of the attendance ; 87 percent of the attendance was in districts either 
at or above the legal maximum rates. 





1955-56 
Number of Average 
districts daily attend- 
| ance 
n —| ni citieistl Aint naileGuiitatins 
III Seri tat eit oc aoe ctabeaaccasbapccscsccekawbedsecisccscd 455 | 339, 964 
aa wincsala lien slaiabenlbinscap eerie 712 | 613, 042 
i ld eee ee adept 692 | 1, 592, 691 
UN etcctrapsinancerinaniscavsescascccenupibsiisnedccstccwecesebebi | 1, 859 | 2, 545, 697 





Assessed valuation—Relation to attendance 


The assessed valuation of property in California rose from $7.095 billion in 
1939-40 to $8.541 billion in 1945-46, and, after the end of World War II, went 
up sharply to $20.033 billion in 1955-56. However, the number of children has 
been increasing also. With respect to elementary attendance, the average 
assessed valuation per average daily attendance was $10,726 in 1955-56 and has 
not been less than $10,400 since 1947-48. 
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Statewide valuation 











Per ele- Per ele- 
mentary || mentary 
Amount average || Amount average 
daily daily 
attendance, attendance, 
actual actual 
—_. ~_———- ‘me —_— — --—— | —--— -—-- ---}-- -—-——- > 
| Billions | Billions 
1947-48 veda awe $10. 994 $10, 400 || 1952-53__ _- hedaman $16. 107 $10, 797 
BEES onnsededdaddviwon 12. 193 10, 749 PEG Sai dian enn seee wane 17. 170 10, 606 
ain anntiwbeiaddvewas'e 13. 227 | 10, 992 || 1954-55- . - etude 18. 228 10, 485 
Sn. ccanvadiahinsan 13. 618 | 10, 712 || 1955-56_........-.---.-.- 20. 033 10, 726 
BIER 23a denidn-~- | 14.736 | 10, 656 | | 
| 1 


District erpenditures, by type, 1955-56 

Instructions costs, with $597,262,000 in 1955-56 amounted to 59.3 percent of 
all district expenditures. Next in magnitude was $118,652,000 for operation and 
maintenance of school plants. 

Capital outlay from all funds, other than bond proceeds, totaled $80,824,000. 
Of this amount, $57,004,000 was expended from district general funds. 

Debt payments totaled $92,072,000 and of this amount $6,990,000 was for re- 
payment of State loans and $85,082,000 for payment of bond interest and re- 
demption payments on district bonds. 


Total district expenses, 1954-55 





Amount Percent 

I id i nines civic nian SEIS ssbhlecciaitht anced tincitip sealants hihdiaia ini $597. 262, 000 59.3 
Plant maintenance and a iehnecteantie iin adigiachpmtiniacndnhcatidgntn 118, 652, 000 11.8 
Capital outlay -._-- : eantbeaeews d ingyen naman 80, 824, 000 8.0 
EEE EEE = qveatienghalnan 33, 912, 000 3.4 
Pp ee ae cubemubocks sédubuongen sscescdebebieierd 32, 925, 000 3.3 
ST TIN a thnk dsc ntehahgiuobabawedkihitphbehibe sheucdbadeaddiebes 27, 283, 000 2.7 
Transportation... ati ag seialaiiis api Ghee satin anwdeiptaanat 23, 408, 000 2.3 
Bond interest and rede mption. elke enedweaank ae ham ata an oubeaerore 92, 072, 000 | 9.2 
ee | 1, 006, 338, 000 | 100.0 

| | 





The $33,912,000 of fixed charges is largely the district’s obligation for em- 
ployee retirement funds. 

The above expenditures are accounted for in the following funds: General, 
bond interest and redemption, building, and special accumulative building. 


Expense, by type of district, 1955-56 
Elementary schools spent $406,785,000 or 40.4 percent of the $1,006,340,000 
total of all districts in 1955-56. Unified districts were second with $289,928,000 
or 28.8 percent. High school districts were next in line with $271,325,000 or 
27.0 percent. Junior colleges with $38,302,000 amounted to 3.8 percent of the 
total. 
District expenditures 


Amount Percent 
Pn. eS mS a. +o te 3 ; z fe es $406, 785, 000 40.4 
High school. -_- bainatoete barat Wesiaeads cicciteasccee]  S7,99h000P. 220 
PIN cies cies gicetininditnin anise wo thchinksin dpuiltin canals: n liens Glictaeiadabalignaaiie cal 38, 302, 000 | 3.8 
ll eine ie toe Rp a nankdnicicea tava st eataplinrtash @initeditpininaestempacadait aa 289, 928, 000 | 28.8 


Petals. ccsee5 tess cgctatcl nin paduttdhs Smear acta tees thin . 1, 006, 340, 000 100.0 


Current cost per average daily attendance, by level 


The average current cost of elementary education was $272.13 per average 
daily attendance in 1955-56. High school costs were 53 percent higher with an 
average of $417.36. The junior college cost was $436.11 and the varied grades 
in unified districts averaged $332.34. 
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Instruction expense, as a percent of the total of current cost was as follows: 
Dlementary 73, high school 70, junior college 72, unified 74, and total 72. Opera- 
tion and maintenance of school plant was the next largest expenditure and ran: 
Plementary 13, high school 15, junior college 16, unified 15, and total 14. 


Current cost per average daily attendance, 1955-56 


| | l 
Elementary | High school |Junior college Unified | Total 


school | | 

—_——$$——— —_ ———-— —| seinen oii 
BND eects es $198. 79 $293. 66 | $314. 40 $245. 61 | $234. 56 
(~<a = 36. 43 | 64.02 | 68. 82 49. 55 | 46. 60 
OIG So cccce ng ewncnct 10. 57 19. 59 | 21. 67 12.74 | 13. 32 
Administration._..........-.--.- 11. 68 16. 26 | 22. 05 11.81 | 12. 93 
II a scneninensncctnensosoensii | 9. 74 14. 60 | 4. 28 | 4.97 | 9.19 
PR ied diapescsnesenn) 4.92 | 9. 23 | 4. 89 | 7. 86 6. 63 

Total.__... pointe ceeds: 272. 13 417.36 436. 11 | 332. 34 | 323. 23 





Current cost of education, per average daily attendance, by grade level 


The statewide average current cost per average daily attendance, for all grade 
levels, increased from $207 in 1947-48 to $323 in 1955-56. By type of district, 
the averages for 1955-56 were: Elementary $272; high $417; junior college 
$436, and unified, $332. 


Total current cost per average daily attendance 


| Elementary High | Junior Unified Total 
school school college 
| 


So tesdtaaseniphib= taliban = mpmmion | $165 $273 $258 $224 $207 
BE De doin abiewdtenakbsanae | 183 305 285 241 228 
ST bin tidgeidencmibpasesibennns 194 313 36 251 239 
Ns telah imn pert nesieebenwss | 203 338 372 266 254 
niin tebiubinscnwbkes s« | 214 354 406 282 267 
ES nde tne yp egiuasunccobeansa 234 378 426 295 285 
id nti tadnngecseacmens 255 400 429 315 306 
iicd.nio tdtipunetiocunanse 264 405 411 | 319 312 
Mi sitdunens> theteaesovbedwo 272 417 436 332 | 323 





Instruction expense 

Instruction expense in 1955-56 for all districts and grade levels was $597,261,- 
000. Most of this was for certified personnel (teachers)—9 percent was for 
noncertificated personnel and other instruction expense. 


1955-56 instruction expenses 


I oa acl a lance eeniuhiogeinicgenes 534, 528, 000 
ee Se 26, 523, 000 
Ce eee eee ee ee wrest ete es stint pen etinen 36, 210, 000 

oe RR RRO BBE) ENE! Cee a ee as Meee Se OD OT 597, 261, 000 


“Certificated salaries of instruction” for all grade levels increase from $209,- 
086,000 in 1947-48 to $534,528,000 in 1955-56. Related to attendance, this ex- 
pense per average daily attendance increased from $137 to $210. 


Instruction salaries 


Per average 












| Amount daily 

} attendance 
sat Bn ER, ee a $209, 086, 000 | $137 
re es ann a [ESOT TR TLL DING 241, 230, 000 | 149 
Ce 8 ee a oe dik acca enenb eran ; 265, 468, 000 155 
a a i ig connie act aoe 287, 553, 000 161 
SSS. Cees Tak Se pak dk oo ice eas Seek ek A bios 325, 671, 000 171 
Ri sae Mah hh it taiiasias lh isin tte dcakcimcds, kESe. sah s 371, 603, 000 183 
Ten ean : ee ne te 435, 469, 000 | 197 
SP has s  a  hc.e de aL dicweenkss 480, 097, 000 202 
as sig kedeo hain cick cack BS Gre Be 534, 528, 000 | 210 
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Number of teachers 


In 1956-57, 94,068 full-time teachers were employed by districts. These, by 
school level, were divided 58,722 elementary, 31,377 high, and 3,969 junior college. 

In the 9 years, 1947-48 through 1956-57, the number of teachers increased 
41,980. 


Number of full-time teachers 


SAPO ort seerts Shs dainipcccehinndibbi asi ee, Oe 0 EO iircarachncnclnsclestiisiniiiiien 69, 139 
SN is sai wecinihsimsenighrniammnassngienial Rk Se A i gig nwt nen enigne erie 75, 253 
eID cates cates ch sitnctnin se maniereeaeaneien ke SE FOE art en nen neeneus 81, 850 
nip ce EE Ee ee Gay Gee | SPOOR ha Sennen enewns 87, 787 
OE GN on itias es anttntamaiiianaans a a een reer 94, 068 


Instructions salary expense per average daily attendance in 1955-56 was $182 
in elementary districts, $256 in high schools, and $257 in junior colleges. 


Per average daily attendance 

















| Elementary | High school |Junior college 
school 
WII so. cnn ahincmentnieriad tadiammabhias datiaate lakes ince eee a $114 | $173 | $153 
SOE eee ee ne oe ee | 124 190 167 
oo wine iitin tO aa tance hu tes ea bh eA Dee See 130 194 | 178 
1950-51........- tye. ha saci eet Saks te ie 134 | 203 209 
1951- 32 oeeeE= 4 Jatg Vcste sides bikie dieters as 143 | 216 | 232 
TO an te cea sc ee eee ee ee 155 | 229 | 245 
1008-66 322.5232 170 | 243 251 
1954-55 3 2 ot a 176 | 248 | 238 
1955-56 257 


182 | 256 


Annual teacher salaries 


In 1956-57, the 94,068 full-time teachers in the public schools received a 
median salary of $5,163—thus, half of the teachers received more than this 
amount, and half received less. In further subdivision, one-quarter (23,517) 
received more than $5,998, and one quarter received less than $4,552. 

By school level, salaries vary materially. The highest quarter of teachers 
for each level started as follows: $5,595 for elementary, $6,495 for high, and 
$7,248 for junior college. 

Half of the elementary teachers received more than $4,882; for high-school 
teachers, the amount was $5,586; and for junior college, it was $6,489. On the 
lower end, one-quarter of elementary teachers received less than $4,400; for 
high-school teachers, the amount was $4,909; and for junior colleges, $5,719. 





1956--57 salaries 


All levels 














Ele er laste High school a [ani college 
school of 
enema Seeman aribangnanelicarapraniagin aoe tr -| a . — — 
| 
RACINE. 5 inc cent ede SV | $4, 400 | $4, 909 | $5, 719 | $4, 552 
Median. ......... seine chtieksebtateheua ables Jou 4, 882 5, 586 6, 489 | 5, 163 
ET TINUE kn ndscmiwbaneges aceniggtmanyduvie -| 5, 595 | 6, 495 | 7, 248 5, 998 








Ten-year trend in teachers’ salaries 


In the 10-year period from 1946-47 through 1956-57, median teacher salaries 
went from $2,793 to $5,163, an increase of $2,367 or 85 percent. 

The largest percentage increase was in the first 2 years which ran 26.8. In 
succession, increases for the next year were minor with 1.5 and 0.8. Three years 
of substantial increases followed : 8.8, 6.9, and 7.5. In the last 3 years, percentage 
increases were 2.6, 3.8, and 5.6. This pattern was followed generally for the 3 
school levels. 
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Median teacher salaries, together with percent 


| 
} 

















Increase over pre- | Increase over pre- 
vious year, all | vious year, all 

| levels levels 
| — |——-—— 
Amount | Percent || Amount | Percent 
1046-47 _ _ ___- | $2, 793 |.....-.- 1953-54 - | $4, 587 7.5 
DS eco tip kino 3, 321 18.9 || 1954-55... ......- 4, 707 2.6 
i akc dictetiiain sons } 3, 583 7.9 ID e:nsnnsigihaie eeu 4, 887 3.8 
a a pan cicw 3, 638 1.5 || 1956-57_. teh 5, 163 | 5.6 
Se i cimnmecaca 3, 667 8 | |__| ——- 
Reiko tnbodpskwa dsb <tc 3, 990 | 8.8 | 10-year increase_--....-.|---- " 84.9 

SE ictenasiieestbigitaancontent 4, 266 | 6.9 | 





Capital outlay expenditures, 32 years 


California built over $21 billion of school plant in the 32-year period, 1924-25 
through 1955-56. In the last 9 years of this period over $2 billion was spent. 

Following the swelling school population in the last half of the twenties, a 
quarter billion dollars was invested in schools in the 7 years 1924-25 through 
1930-31. A small amount was for junior colleges ; the balance was almost evenly 
divided between elementary and high schools. 

Through the depression years and up to the beginning of World War II—10 
years—a total of $219 million was spent for capital outlay. This was divided 
a “4 following percentages: Elementary 43; high school 53; and junior col- 
ege 4. 

Capital outlay expenditures 





I a $226, 627, 000 
a ss ssisabaicavaagadinnalaaiesiamen 219, 000, 000 
i sn uiaeteoen buseizninsini Shamputoorenseamengn 90, 157, 000 
1947-48—1955-56___....... eee te on hea cose 2, 104, 507, 000 

Total 30 years______ Ea ed bk tek ae 2, 640, 291, 000 
I at SE pe os oS Be eee Se ee ee 87, 001, 000 
Nn a a i itletheadi dk ubhh ch abebbeteitw aside 158, 721, 000 
Ce er SS 
ns Sat <i 8 Seek ae he Se ee i hla 199, 405, 000 
er eee eee wer 5 ali tie) ot bes ee te sabe 239, 636, 000 
I ee ee BAe) Dey mi es ei oh ee 292, 0438, 000 
ee eee aly salt oe oes agp) set ert CANE bo ook els ee et 282, 635, 000 
EO aac Nese 8.  ctennblinnlsidbabeoeemebanpenieins 318, 924, 000 
ee nc eaenennnen 341, 267, 000 

TN a A i ali inl se tare 2, 104, 507, 000 


During the next 6 years, in which construction was severly restricted because 
of war labor and material shortages, a total of $90 million of school plant was 
constructed. This was divided in the following percentages: Elementary 50; 
high school 35; junior college 4; and unified 12. The unified district program, 
as related to construction, started in 1945-46. 

Starting with $87 million in 1947-48, and reaching a peak of $341 million in 
1955-56, a vast expenditure of $2.104 billion was made in the 9 years through 
1955-56. The major part of this sum was for elementary schools. 


Capital outlay—Sources of revenue 

In the 11 years following World War II, $2.158 billion of school construction 
was financed; more than half came from the sale of bonds. Federal aid was 
extended to the extent of 3 percent, and the remainder was almost evenly divided 
between property tax levies and State grants and loans. 
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11 years of capital outlay finance 























| Amount Percent 
isi akties ina etpninitihien I 
a ides I RINE SS < alacscailt i scineteaieipaasihcede a eacondatc al | $479, 642, 000 22 
Pe SONY GIIIIII . . 20 chia pikidte nha <ondGinncecannaasanennucameiaasceund, ae 21 
a RS i 69, 842, 000 3 
District bond proceeds. --........-.-..-------- stip Nab ine tlain tanned agtltans twist | 1, 158, 316, 000 54 
ced nik bctehedliaita wivineiha RIN so cil ial nl a 2 


| 2, 158, 521, 000 | 100 


District bonded indebtedness 


California’s constitution authorizes school districts to issue bonds with the as- 
sent of two-thirds of the qualified electors. Statutes limit the debt of a school 
district to 5 percent of assessed valuation for each level, elementary, high 
school, and junior college, a maximum of 15 percent for all 3 in a unified district. 

The outstanding bonded indebtedness of all school districts as of June 30, 1956, 
was $1,112 million, an increase of $130 million over the previous year. The 
unified districts led with $372 million outstanding. Elementary districts had 
a debt of $362 million and high-school districts $354 million. The debt of junior- 
college districts was $23 million. 

In 1940, the bonded indebtedness of all school districts was $182 million. In 
a decade, the debt rose to $218 million. With the slackening of construction dur- 
ing the war, outstanding bonds dropped to $133 million in 1945. The necessity 
of providing more classrooms increased debt to $476 million in 1950 and to 
$1,112 million as of June 30, 1956. 


Bonded indebtedness 











| June 30— 
SS 
1985 | 1986 
Elementary -...----- 5 waitbihe asbnhildbhis ap aubw kinda babhie bdanntiebadabtar Sheets $311, 007,000 | $362, 487, 000 
i 2 once ttnwa bane wntgeinibendebedieinee nanan dieeeeed 308, 261, 000 354, 944, 000 
PE on oc: cginonesewoswonnite stl thane tapi eienecvapubinin act 16, 158, 00) 22, 920, 000 
VR ay, cwtbn elbddctdiebdéditinktbudvtttadtesvoddétucdacheebiatcende 347, 683, 000 372, 391, 000 
i Endccduntsipavunceanbeliodentépedvenebaqpedimaiate dthubdscealiganee 983, 109, 000 | 1, 112, 742, 000 
June 30— Bonded indebtedness || June 30— Bonded indebtedness 
RS Cisasu«nwaews $182, 435, 000 1963............. $718,008, Gee 
ON Sn iii ble 475, 949, 000 Be retinas 844, 033, 000 
WOE x oases nat ieee 569, 997, 000 MOOR > weuhiedsew g 983, 109, 000 
Beccles <kcuchenin sani 601, 206, 000 Re ditsd Dn ate blaxs 1, 112, 742, OCO 


Interest and redemption charges totaled $85,081,000 in 1954-55, an increase 
of $44,228,000—more than a doubling in 6 years. (Detail in table below.) 


State aid for public school construction 


In 1947-48, the State appropriated $55 million for grants to school districts 
for construction. No repayment was required. Since 1949, the electorate of the 
State has approved $615 million of State bonds to be used for grants and loans 
to school districts; also, an appropriation of $20 million was made for the same 
purpose. In effect, the program is long term, as allocations are made under a 
continuing statute; funds have been submitted to the electorate for approval in 
recurring biennial elections. 

It has been estimated that the districts will ultimately pay back about half of 
the bond issues. Payments through 1955-56 total $17,372,000. The difference 
between the district repayment and total has been met from the general fund ; 
however, substantial interest earnings on bonds sold, but not disbursed, have 
aided in financing bond costs. 
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School district, annual bond costs 





Interest Redemption | Total 
iam ccna nsecgintageiantaaiiain ibaa dace eonid cnaisernicecainacatanctstne tN cs iS 
1950-51__.__- ie alia . : . ! $12, 589, 091 | $28, 264, 719 $40, 853, 810 
1951-52___- S. a ‘ 13, 981, 868 | 33, 237, 705 | 47, 219, 573 
1952-53_... | et A. cen 0 14, 395, 290 37, 745, 590 | 52, 140, 880 
1953-54............-.- ; sala ; 17, 764, 613 | 43, 869, 555 61, 634, 168 
1954-55... _- Svnee 22, 404, 520 | 51, 300, 440 73, 704, 960 
vend sibchbobie ek <s ‘i d deel 25, 525, 188 59, 556, 454 85, 081. 642 


Repayments to the State are made under tax-rate requirements set up by law. 
Interstate charges must be paid for 25 years and principal repayments for 30 
years. 

Ten-year-longer periods are required for multipurpose rooms. Space and cost 
limitations are provided by statute. 


Teachers’ retirement—State expense 

The State’s part of the cost of the teachers’ retirement system has increased 
from $4 million in 1946—47 to over $25 million in 1955-56. In 1957-58 the system 
now contains 205,000 active members and a retired roll of 21,000 members. 


State cost, teachers’ retirement 


Neen eee _ $4, 315, 000 
Te eile alae 10, 555, 000 
I a eo le cs diner enable aeresnaacibnbeiltkieiin 16, 650, 000 
a as a ad ins es esainep nies mnenaneliveinabenes 16, 390, 000 
I a, ccc sigue anlibbiniinild 18, 522, 000 
I a sts enineidnstamiseiabeainnsninensaatile 23, 292, 000 
a eeees rea cota aaa eeaiaeaeaas te oniniania eaciaaaeiasaubna aia 22, 920, 000 
IS i scm mreven Se ia i a A a a 25, 585, 000 


Teachers’ contributions are on a full reserve basis. However, State obligations 
are appropriated annually in amounts necessary to meet payment of monthly 
benefits. The benefits were liberalized in the 1955 session and became effective 
in 1956-57. The change will cost an estimated $12 million per year and is paid 
by local school districts through an override tax. Each district contributes to 
the retirement system an amount equal to 3 percent of the certificated payroll. 

Noncertificated school employees are covered under the State retirement system. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego school districts operate retirement 
systems independently from the State. However, these have been supported in 
part by State funds. 

SOURCES OF STATISTICAL DATA 


1. State Department of Education: District organization; assessed valuation 
per average daily attendance; tax rate data. 

2. State controller: Financial transactions concerning school districts and 
counties ; assessed valuations. 

3. State budgets: State expenditures for public education; income of indi- 
viduals ; population data ; future school enrollments. 

4. United States Department of Commerce; dollar value. 
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Tax collections in California, Federal, State, and local 


1940-41 1946-47 | «= 1950-51. | = 1955-36 | «1986-57 








| 
| 
FEDERAL TAXES IN | 
CALIFORNIA | 
Individual income tax and | 
social security taxes_._..__| $151,029, 877 | $2, 237, 666,743 | $2, 292, 653,267 | $4,042, 676, 000 i* 544, 025, 000 
Corporation income tax_. 83, 289, 159 147, 153, 978 727,717,465 | 1,287, 941,000 | 1, 300, 555, 000 
Excise and other taxes... 171, 358, 366 759, 564, 918 | 537, 856, 607 687, 734, 000 799, 200, 000 


Total Federal taxes 405, 677, 402 “3, 144, 385, 639 | 3, 558, 227 S00 6,008, 4 419, 000 | 6, 643, 780, 000 


MAJOR STATE TAXES 
AND LICENSES 


General fund: 














Sales and use_....._..- 109, 233, 942 241, 506, 600 401, 218, 928 | 564, 983, 089 | 603, 436, 933 
Bank and corporation.| 22, 988, 409 59, 150, 990 | 98, 427, 994 | 157, 341, 548 167, 339, 241 
Personal income.____-- | 20, 292, 746 51, 218, 815 | 75, 483, 977 | 27, 910, 876 | 143, 339, 329 
IES iis dnc cencast | 8, 056, 173 | 14, 701, 297 23, 446, 623 | 39, 104, 201 | 42, 529, 102 
Inheritance_.__...____-| 11, 449, 476 18, 872, 358 20, 371, 029 | 34, 288, 683 35, 795, 754 
HIN cide chancduses te 489, 265 | 1, 206, 533 1, 967, 226 2, 162, 318 | 2, 559, 471 
Liquor bever rage ee 11, 246, 567 19, 902, 051 | 18, 994, 592 | 38, 992, 201 | 39, 265, 325 
Private car. -_... | 430, 565 | 580, 142 890, 800 | 1, 330, 427 | 1, 423, 996 
General and other funds: — | 
Horse racing. ........-- 3, 806, 000 | 19, 061, 800 15, 858, 044 23, 008, 653 | 25, 184, 623 
Auto in lieu!._-.....-- | 15, 597, 693 28, 662, 275 | 56, 265, 669 | 100, 257, 213 106, 228, 678 
Liquor licenses... ...- 5, 665, 676 8, 901, 956 | 8, 106,155 | 9, 331, 972 10, 544, 064 
Highway use funds: | | | 
Motor vehicle fuel__.-_- 54, 365, 466 | 75, 527,779 149, 728, 111 | 274, 106, 667 291, 295, 931 
Motor vehicle fees____. | 13, 894, 041 | 23, 221, 241 | 48, 789, 177 108, 992, 394 | 113, 046, 064 
Tax—for-hire carriers *. 2, 813, 995 8, 076, 918 10, 538, 685 15, 712, 991 | 17, 934, 256 
Social taxes: | | 
Unemployment insur- | | | | } 
CNG acintetiaatinas 80, 169, 120 | 116, 585, 310 | 172, 498, 033 153, 896, 710 159, 250, 329 
Unemployment com- | 
pensation disability.|............-- 55, 475, 362 34, 732, 940 53, 367, 243 57, 210, 554 
Total general fund. 195, 795, 138 | 432, 858, 601 } “647, 991, 744 971, 846, 151 | 1,043, 292, 063 
Total all other 
SOMERS SS Sobeniscns: 164, 722, 627 309, Sil, 826 | 502, 178, 315 | 732, ¥4l, 035 | 773,091, 587 
Total State taxes__| 360, 617, 765 | 742, 670, 427 1, 150, 765, 0% 59 | nM 704, 787, 186 1, 816, 383. 650 
Local property taxes: | 
COE Scie dren mensdets | 96, 052, 253 | 152, 931, 624 | 257, 279, 801 388, 620, 774 3 403, 000, 000 
UGS iss cdidi ca olinnss | 90, 579, 303 | 128, 609, 437 | 178, 869, 433 | 257, 070, 719 3 278, 000, 000 
School district 4 ----| 104, 237, 631 175, 828, 676 | 323, 344, 821 | 542, . 52, 000 § 661, 000, 000 
Special district. ......- 17, 822, 168 27, 012, 369 51, 516, 874 | 2, : 3 114, 000, 000 
Total property taxes_ — 691, 355 | "484, 382, 106 | 811, 010, 929 | 1, 290, ¢ K 087 1, 456, 000, “000 
City sales taxes, etc.5__| >, 112, ' 737 | 12, 285, 761 | 60, 221, 516 | 106, 875,273 | ® 112,000, 000 
Total local...:....... "313, 804, 092 | 496, 667, 867 ‘87 1, 232, 445 | | 1,397, 498, 360 | 1, 568, 000, 000 
Grand total. ........ iL, 079, 999,259 | 4, 383, 723, 983 | | 5, 580, 244, all | 9,110, 704, 546 | 10, 028, 163, 650 


| 
| 


i Auto in lieu taxes: Through 1946-47 the general fund received 20 percent of collections, after deduction 
for administrative expenses and State highway bond charges. After that year local government received 
all, after deduction for highway bonds. 

2 Tax—for-hire carriers: Allocated to general fund until 1948-49. 

3’ Estimate of collection is based on actual levy. 

4, School district taxes: San Francisco unified district is included. 

§ City sales and use tax: Business licenses and parking-meter revenues. 

6 Estimate. 


Source: Tax department, California State Chamber of Commerce— December 1957, 
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STATEMENT CONCERNING FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BY THE NEW JERSEY TAx- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION 


Three realizations are fundamental to a discussion of “Federal Aid,” or any 
other kind of aid dispensed by one level of government to another. First, there 
is no such thing as aid that is not paid for by taxpayers. Second, aid is asso- 
ciated with popular causes and there is never a lack of either causes or pro- 
ponents. Third, once established, aid tends strongly to become permanent, habit- 
forming and transcendentally important in the financing of government. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “AID’’? 


What is meant by the term “aid”? While it is simply the participation of 
one level of government in the financing of another, it is necessary to dig deeper 
to see whether the term means the same thing to all those who use it. Does 
it mean shared taxes? Does it mean general across-the-board aid dispensed 
to all? Does it mean true equalization aid in which all do not benefit? Does 
it mean stimulation aid as a temporary expedient to promote a particular 
service? 

These questions have special significance in considering Federal Aid to edu- 
eation. Many Federal programs are already in effect which “aid” education in 
various ways. There is operating and building aid for schools in so-called Fed- 
eral “impact” areas; there is vocational aid for public schools ; there are various 
aids for agricultural colleges; there are public-health scholarships; there are 
grants for medical research; there are sizable contracts for basic research at 
the graduate level ; there is a school-lunch program, and so on. 

In recent years, there have been literally scores of Federal school-aid pro- 
posals of all kinds, but largely falling in the categories of general operating aid, 
construction aid, and loan-guaranty aid. All kinds of schemes have been ad- 
vanced within these general areas, some for mass aid to all regardless of need 
or ability, and some directed to specific problems. 

This year’s versions encompass most of the earlier ones, with the addition 
of Federal scholarships for higher education and special operating aid funds 
for science and mathematics in the public schools. 


CONFLICT IS ESSENTIALLY PHILOSOPHICAL 


The question of centralizing the financing of education at Washington must 
be viewed in the light of the political philosophy implied, for it is not just “pro- 
grams” or “needs” which are involved—it is the underlying tenets of the Fed- 
eral system of government. 

Proposals for Federal aid to education present a fundamental and far-reach- 
ing choice, namely, to conserve the right of State and local determination and 
assume its responsibilities to take refuge in centralization and accept its 
dangers. 

It can always be reasoned that the Federal Government has the responsibility 
to see that State and local services are performed. Had this reason been all 
compelling, the founders of the Nation would have refrained in the first in- 
stance from establishing a Federal system of government. Rather, they would 
have provided overall centralized financing and established State and local gov- 
ernment merely in the form of administrative districts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. Fortunately, a wiser philosophy prevailed and State govern- 
ments were given broad responsibilities to provide for and finance State and 
local affairs. The arguments in favor of so doing, relating as they do to closer 
citizen control of and interest in State and local services, need no repetition. 
Close citizen participation has been a major contributing factor in our national 
progress. 


ASSUMPTIONS ON WHICH FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IS BASED 


(1) “Since there is an expenditure need, there is need for Federal aid” 

The arguments raised in favor of Federal aid to education are used likewise 
to support a host of proposals for other types of Federal aid. They are based 
principally upon a mere summation of State and local needs and a minimum 
of recognition of the ability of State and local governments to meet those needs. 

Proof of need does not ipso facto constitute justification for Federal aid. If 
the Federal Government were to step in whenever and wherever some par- 
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ticular service were needed, there would be little left of State and local govern- 
ment but an empty shell. Thus, any step toward new general aid programs is a 
step toward weakening the fabric of State and local responsibility upon which 
representative government is so dependent. Today the practice of transferring 
to upper levels of government responsibilities that traditionally have been as- 
sumed locally has passed the point of either need or safety. 


(2) “The Federal Government has greater ability to finance education” 


The great delusion of the present day is the financial impregnability of the 
Federal Government. Spending advocates have come to regard the National 
Treasury as a bottomless till which can be dipped into for all good causes. How- 
ever, any well-posted person knows that Federal tax rates are highest in history 
and are siphoning off funds otherwise available for reinvestment in the economy, 
that the Federal budget is back in a deficit condition, and that any new spending 
programs will be financed by adding to a debt that hangs like a sword of 
Damocles over the Nation. 

In fact, it can well be proven that these very underlying conditions are at the 
root of the money problem of public schools, for inflation spawned by deficit 
financing has robbed school dollars of their purchasing value and heavy Federal 
tax burdens have preyed upon taxpayers’ ability to support State and local 
expenditures. For instance, New Jersey’s share of the annual interest cost alone 
on the Federal debt would pay for 8,000 new classrooms each year at a cost of 
$40,000 each. 


(8) “The States can’t do the job” 


The financial condition of the Federal Government is such that even new de- 
fense expenditures can be handled only by going into the red. In contrast, the 
States are in relatively good debt condition and, thus far, have been able to sup- 
port rapidly accelerating expenditures for their own and local purposes. 

The Education Subcommittee of the (Federal) Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was unable to find any State that could not finance its own 
educational system. The White House Conference on Education likewise re- 
ported that no State “has a demonstrated financial incapacity to build the schools 
it will need during the next 5 years.” 

Another insight into the questionable necessity of Federal aid is afforded by 
a comparison of the amounts involved in relation to total educational expen- 
ditures. Throughout the Nation some $15 billion is being expended upon public 
education annually. In contrast, the President’s current school-aid proposal 
would average less than $200 million annually. Some of the more grandiose 
proposals are in the $500 million to $1 billion bracket. (It is obvious, of course, 
that such amounts would only be starters—a “foot in the door.” ) 

The relative insignificance of such “aid” to New Jersey can be appreciated by 
comparing our $500 million annual public expenditure for education with the $3.6 
million that would come into the State under the President’s present proposal, 
$5.5 million under the President’s proposal of last year (H. R. 3986), and $17 
million under last year’s H. R. 1. 

That New Jersey is demonstrating its capacity and willingness for undertak- 
ing capital expenditures which far outstrip such “aid” is seen in the following 
record: 

{In millions] 








Capital expenditures 











| Capital expenditures | 





School year || School year | 
Total Cumu- | Total Cumu- 
lative || | lative 
a — lenaee | - oe a - poe a 

10ND. 6 65s sn phipandn nba yes =Syenen $8.2 41 --senases ib SER Avnawpedipei~damagnascg | $46.7 | $176. 4 
WOUE. va ceanns 8.4 $11.6 || 1954_.......- 54 0 | 230. 4 
SOG Sie AEs 19 3 OPO eles 2ccc ao toe sc t 84.8 | 315.2 
WSs st iccaektuctis ob 28. 5 606 F008 .2 . 2520 -ssiad5.0- 8s 96 3 | 411.5 
1951 30.7 90 1 BE chai nh ans weelodnte nae 126.1 | 527.6 
9 6 129.7 627.6 


<= 
<4 
bt 
w 
c 


1958 (estimated)__-..-_--.---.| 108.0 


Source: Annual reports, school districts and Commissioner of Education. 
Furthermore, Federal aid funds coming into New Jersey cost the State’s tax- 
payers far more than is received in grants. Overall, every Federal aid dollar 
received here costs New Jersey taxpayers $2.40 in taxes. Analysis applied 


26967—58——24 
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to the two leading Federal school aid proposals of 1957 reveals that it would 
have cost $12.8 million in taxes to get back $5.5 million under one proposal 
and $23.9 million to get back $17 million under the other. 


(4) “Federal aid functions to equalize resources among States” 


It is a quite common belief that Federal aid programs are justified as a means 
of equalizing financial resources among the States. Many people think of Fed- 
eral aid as Synonymous with the collection of tax revenues in so-called rich 
States and subsequent transfer to so-called poor States. 

While there is great dispute over determining who is rich and who is poor, and 
over devising realistic standards for determining the extent to which each 
State is using its own resources to support needed governmental services, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that much of the drive for Federal school aid comes 
from those who think that the funds will be devoted primarily to some sort 
of scientific equalization among States. 

Last year, the New Jersey Taxpayers Association made an exhaustive study 
of this aspect of Federal aid. The results were startling and were given na- 
tional prominence in newspapers across the country and in congressional quar- 
ters, as well as widespread attention in New Jersey. 

The association found that, contrary to popular belief, only 23 percent of the 
Nation’s huge Federal aid expenditure (for all purposes including existing school 
aid) represented money transferred from so-called rich to poor States. The 
rest—77 percent—wasn’t aid at all, but just round-trip money collected in taxes 
and returned with strings attached for federally controlled expenditure schemes 
(erroneously called aid programs). 

With respect to the big Federal school aid bills of last year, the study indicated 
that the centralized financing features of the proposed bills would prediminate and 
that “equalization” of financial resources among the States would be quite 
incidental. Thus, just 30 percent in H. R. 3986 and 16 percent in H. R. 1 would 
represent tax moneys collected directly from taxpayers in high tax revenue pro- 
ducing States and transferred in the form of aid to other States. The major 
portion—70 percent in H. R. 3986 and 84 percent in H. R. 1—would consist of 
tax money reallocated to the States whose taxpayers supplied it in the first 
place and would constitute plain centralization of State and local financing at 
the Federal level under the guise of aid. 


(5) “Federal aid does not necessitate Federal control” 


The demand for Federal aid to education is an invitation to centralized con- 
trol of schools. Federal aid without Federal control may be possible. Fed- 
eral aid without the possibility of Federal control is utterly impossible. As a 
matter of fact, the Federal Government has an obligation to control its purse- 
strings, and this obligation cannot be waived in the case of Federal school 
aid. Taking other types of Federal aid programs already in existence as ex- 
amples, it is apparent that the Federal Government could have a hand in policies 
and procedures, standards of performance, qualifications of personnel, review of 
entitlement to aid, limitations on expenditures, adherence to Federal regula- 
tions, approval of budget items, and adequacy of State legislation, reports, au- 
dits, accounting procedures, inspection, administrative rules and the like. 


(6) “Federal aid to education is only to be temporary” 


It is doubtful that anyone really believes this, especially the proponents of 
Federal school aid. To the contrary, extended experience with Federal aid pro- 
grams prove that they do not fade away, or get budgeted out. Rather, they grow 
and grow, depending upon the intensity of political pressure each group of pro- 
ponents can wield. 

This year, President Eisenhower proposed in his budget message that aid for 
vocational education and local waste treatment be transferred back to the States 
and that a number of other programs, including aid to schools in Federal impact 
areas, be reduced. Washington is still reverberating with the resulting cries 
of anguish, and it would be a bold person indeed who would hold out much hope 
for this very desirable reversal of a dangerous trend in government. 


(7) “Wecan spend X dollars for highways or defense, 80 why not for education?” 


This argument reflects an utterly abject and shoddy approach to problems of 
public finance. It denies that every public service must be judged in its own 
proper sphere and according to its own fiscal criteria. What if the same argu- 
ment were put to work by proponents of adequate water supply, or of better 
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police protection, or of a host of other necessary local services? The argument, 
founded as it is on the concept of “You got yours so I want mine,” represents the 
height of fiscal irresponsibility. As such it deserves no consideration. 


REAL GOAL OF MOVEMENT 


What is the goal of the movement for Federal aid to schools? This year it 
purports to be scholarships for higher education and salary and operating money 
for science-mathematics instruction. Last year it was construction of classrooms. 
Over the years, the range of proposals has been truly remarkable. 

In perspective, it is clear that the real goal of the Federal school-aid movement 
is the centralization of school financing at the highest level of Government by 
shifting fiscal responsibility progressively away from local school districts and 
State governments. ‘To put it in reverse, the goal is relative independence from 
the direction and restraints of local school boards and State legislatures. It is 
tragic that in some educational circles this fixation upon Federal “money” 
seemingly permits of no sideward glance toward the truly frightening price that 
may be paid in the future for a comparatively paltry financial gain in the present. 


Is IT WORTH SUCH A PRICE? 


The greatest dangers in Federal control are incipient. Control of the purse is 
but a prelude to other controls. History demonstrates that dictatorships harness 
the education of youth to establish or perpetuate their regimes. It is axiomatic 
that education is imparted by example as well as by precept. Can the principles 
of self-reliance and citizen responsibility be implanted in young minds through 
the medium of a school system dependent upon Federal paternalism and subser- 
vient to Federal bureaucratic control? 


CurcaGgo, ILL., May 7, 1958. 
Hon, GRAHAM BARDEN, 


Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


America’s free schools depend on your resistance to political pressures of the 
NEA. Don’t let them force you to act hastily in sending any Federal aid to edu- 
eation bill to the floor without an honest hearing. We want to testify on any 
such bill. 

WE THE PEOPLE, 
Harry T. EVERINGHAM, 
Executive Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF THE ALABAMA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN OPPOSITION 
To H. R. 10763, 11530, anp 11625 


The Alabama State Chamber of Commerce stands firmly opposed to the en- 
actment of these three bills which are labeled “emergency” school construction 
measures. 

These bills have been conceived as hasty remedies to the emergencies said 
to exist with respect to school facilities and unemployment. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’s bill (H. R. 10530) provides for an appropriation of $600 million for each 
of the 3 years beginning on July 1, 1958, to be allotted to the States on a 
matching basis. Mr. Kearn’s bill (H. R. 11625) provides an open-end appro- 
priation for allotments to the States on a matching basis. Mr. Metcalf’s bill 
(H. R. 10763) provides for allotments to the States on a matching basis of 
amounts ranging from $25 per school-age child in 1958-59 upward to $100 per 
school-age child in each year subsequent to 1961-62. (This appropriation would 
amount to something less than $1 billion for fiscal 1958-59) . 

It is stated in the findings and purposes of these bills that the States and 
local communities have been grossly unable to provide the necessary classroom 
facilities through local means due to increased costs of teachers’ salaries and 
other items of current expenses. The authors have been very careful to place 
clauses in the bills which would ensure State control over the expenditures of 
the funds allotted; however, the dangerous thing involved with a program of 
this type is the establishing of a precedent and a “foot in the door” for further 
Federal encroachment upon the rights of the States. 
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In Alabama the cash, pay-as-you-go capital outlay for school construction 
has risen from $4.5 million in 1946 to over $7.2 million in 1955-56 (this is the 
latest year for which complete figures are available). We do not feel that 
an appropriation of from $600 million to $1 billion allotted to the States on the 
basis of school-age population and income per school-age child would provide 
sufficient funds to materially affect our school-building program in Alabama. 
Furthermore, the appropriations contemplated by these three bills will not 
provide sufficient funds to solve school-building needs when you consider that 
more than $3 billion was spent for school buildings on a pay-as-you-go basis na- 
tionally during 1956. It is certain that an expenditure of from $600 million to $1 
billion in a year would have very little effect on the unemployment situation, 
especially in vew of the fact that it would be several months before any of the 
school-building plans could be approved and construction actually started on 
a local basis. Even in spite of this fact, the $1 billion proposed to be appro- 
priated plus the $1 billion to be matched from local funds would be only a 
very small drop in the vast lake of unemployment that has been pictured to 
us in the past months by those that would have the Federal Government embark 
on new and increased spending programs, 

Original proposals of Federal aid usually provide for retention of State 
control over the use of the Federal money so provided. However, as in the 
case of other areas in which the Federal Government has stepped in, there can 
be no assurance to the States that they will not at some future date be faced 
with intervention into their public-school systems by other Federal agencies in 
addition to the intervention that they now face from the Federal courts. Fed- 
eral money is not free money—it is not free of cost—it is not free of restric- 
tions—it is not free from regulation. While we recognize the fact that our 
expanding industrial economy in Alabama might not be providing the neces- 
sary funds for school construction as rapidly as might be desired, we feel that 
it would be the wisest course to provide the funds from local sources and 
thereby be subject only to local control. We neither want nor do we feel that 
we need Federal aid for education in Alabama. We cannot urge too strongly 
your opposition to these and any other proposals which would tend to encroach 
further on the rights and responsibilities of the States. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, May 7, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BAILEY: We wish to record the opposition of the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce to the Federal aid for school construction 
bill (H. R. 12058) recently reported to your Education and Labor Committee. 

This organization has opposed similar measures during the past two sessions 
of Congress on the grounds that Pennsylvania, like most other States, is taking 
care of its own school building needs, and the Federal-aid proposals would not 
only be costly but would create very serious problems. 

We are pleased to report that during the past 4 school years, a period of rapid 
expansion in our school enrollments, approximately 10,300 classrooms have been 
constructed in this Commonwealth. On an overall basis, that is sufficient to 
provide for the enrollment increase during those years and to replace 5,000 
obsolete classrooms. The Governor has also recently accelerated the State’s 
school-building program as a means of alleviating unemployment. 

We believe that public education should remain a State and local responsibility. 
I respectfully submit the enclosed statement which sets forth the reasons for 
our position. The statement was written by our executive director last year, at 
the invitation of Pennsylvania’s capital-city newspaper, to explain the State 
chamber’s position on the school-construction proposal then under considera- 
tion. That proposal was very similar to H. R. 12058. 

I hope you will share our view that education should remain free of cen- 
tralized supervision and indoctrination. 

Yours very truly, 
G. RicHarD FrRYLING, President. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. Houwers, SHEBOYGAN FatLts, Wis., RELATIVE TO 
PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION AND SUPPLEMENTING TESTIMONY 
GIVEN A House EpucaTIon aNnD Lasor SUBCOMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


My name is Andrew J. Houwers. I am a resident of Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
I am vice president of the Sheboygan County Taxpayers Association and a 
ree of the Sheboygan Falls Board of Education. I am a building contractor 

y trade. 

February 18, 1957, I appeared before a subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee to testify in favor of retaining education as a responsibility 
of State and local government. 

In the course of my testimony, a copy of which is attached, I gave some sta- 
tistics on Wisconsin’s progress in the school construction field without Federal 
aid. The purpose of this statement is to supplement and bring up to date the 
figures I gave in 1957, with the added thought that recession and defense needs 
have not lessened local responsibility nor increased Federal responsibility in the 
field of education. 

At that time I pointed out that since 1949-51 the State government had almost 
doubled the amount of aid given school districts for operating. The total went 
from $32,305,062 to the current $62,950,000 which was further supplemented by 
the 1957 legislature’s adding $12,500,000 to the current biennium total. 

As to school construction, I point out with pride that in the past 7 years 
Wisconsin communities have built enough public school classrooms to house 47 
percent of the pupils enrolled in the schools last year and spent more than a 
third of a billion dollars in the process. 

Enrollment in public schools in Wisconsin in the 1956-57 school year was 
610,827 pupils. From December 1, 1950, to December 1, 1957, a total of 9,318 
classrooms was constructed. At 30 pupils per room 279,540 could be accommo- 
dated in the new structures. 

Also in 1957 I predicted increases in salaries of beginning teachers in Wis- 
consin. In the 1955-56 school year Wisconsin State colleges graduated and 
placed directly in teaching jobs 998 men and women at average salaries of 
$3,810 for men and $3,421 for women. 

My prediction was proved accurate by recent reports of the board of regents 
of the State colleges. The board reported 1,117 of the 1956-57 graduates in 
teaching jobs, with beginning salaries for men averaging $4,029 and for women 
I repeat what I said in 1957: “That isn’t bad for 9 months’ pay for a person 
just stepping out of college.” 

I conclude by reemphasizing my 1957 conclusion : 

I am convinced that Wisconsin is representative of the average State in the 
matter of ability to pay for the schools it needs. I am also convinced that Wis- 
consin is well above average in recognizing its responsibilities toward its chil- 
dren and in willingness to provide the means to a good education. I believe your 
function is to develop the recognition and willingness in the States that may be 
lagging. Handing out Federal aid will not do it. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


My name is Andrew J. Houwers. I am a resident of Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
I am vice president of the Sheboygan County Taxpayers Association and presi- 
dent of the Sheboygan Falls School Board. I am a building contractor by trade. 

Years of experience in taxpayer organizations and as a local school board 
member have convinced me that schools are one of the most important local gov- 
ernment and community responsibilities and that nothing should be done to 
encourage a shirking of those responsibilities. 

When those responsibilities begin to move away from the communities and 
toward some central government we begin to lose something precious, we begin 
to lose interest—just as too many taxpayers have lost interest in the Federal 
tax load and the Federal budget because their employers have been made re- 
sponsible for collecting and paying their taxes. Their wages are their take-home 
pay—they don’t worry about their taxes—and a sorry situation it is. 

When schools cease to become a financial responsibility they become nothing 
but a moral responsibility. When you bring things down to where they become 
moral responsibilities your grip weakens. All of us have watched enough elec- 
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tions, for example, to know what a relatively small number of eligible voters 
turn out—and yet, I am sure most of us will agree that voting is a moral re- 
sponsibility. 

So much for moral responsibility. 

I do not want to see the Federal Government get into the business of financ- 
ing local school construction, and I have a far greater dislike for the idea of the 
Federal Government ever getting into the field of helping to pay for school 
operation. 

Historically when the Federal Government moves into an existing State or 
local government program with aid it generally winds up either dominating the 
program or leaving an inflated operation to be supported locally. We definitely 
do not want to risk Federal domination of anything so important as developing 
the minds of our future voters and taxpayers. 

I might add in all seriousness that State aid is bad enough. 

You just can’t settle every local difficulty by running to another level of gov- 
ernment for help. 

Wisconsin does not need any Federal aid for school construction. I maintain 
that if anyone from Wisconsin comes here to demand that aid, that person is 
coming here to ask Congress to take the responsibility for taking money out of 
Wisconsin and sending part of it back for something that person has a direct 
interest in. 

Wisconsin never gets a nickel out of Washington it didn’t first send to Wash- 
ington with a few pennies to keep it company along the way. 

Wisconsin is taking care of its own school needs both in cost of operation and 
cost of construction—and I might add it likewise is doing a good job of seeing 
that the kids get transportation to school whether they live near the classroom 
or far away. Furthermore, we have special classes for the mentally and physi- 
eally handicapped. 

We believe educating our children is worth making sacrifices for. Among 
the 12 North Central States, according to the United States Office of Education, 
operating costs per pupil in average daily atendance are second highest in Wis- 
consin. At the same time per capita income figures show us sixth highest in 
ability to pay. We’re working for our schools—not crying for help. 

When we in Wisconsin become aware of a school problem we solve the problem. 
We recognized needs for help in operating costs and since the 1949-51 biennium 
have almost doubled the operating aids from $32,305,062 to $62,950,000 in the 
coming biennium, and Governor Thomson has asked that they be increased by 
an additional $15 million. 

Our transportation aids have been increased from $4,838,629 in the 1949-51 
biennium to $8,600,000 in the coming biennium. 

April 1955 saw final voter action on amending our constitution to liberalize 
local school debt limitations. Local assessors, you know, are inclined to hold 
down local assessed values. Our constitutional school debt limitation was 5 
percent of local assessed value. We amended the constitution to permit the debt 
limit to be based on the more realistic true or equalized value and new avenues 
for funds for school construction opened at once. 

I don’t want to take your time right now to read the evidence I will submit 
to you, but I will leave with you a study made some time ago to refute a national 
study showing Wisconsin deficient in its ability to finance school construction. 
With it is a supplement bringing it up to date. I might say briefly, however, that 
much of the erroneous information was based on borrowing power which ignored 
entirely Wisconsin’s pride in traditionally operating pretty much on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. We tax directly for a lot of things others buy on the installment plan. 

Wisconsin’s public school enrollment today is, in round numbers, 600,000. In 
the 6 years following December 1, 1950, Wisconsin has built—I should say 
Wisconsin school districts have built without help from any central government— 
enough classrooms to accommodate 200,000 pupils, more or less. I have a table 
here showing how the State department of public instruction reported that 

rowth. 
: Our booming birthrate has not gotten away from us. There may be a tight 
spot here and there in the accommodations, but we are well on top of our 
problem and handling it well. 

In fact, George Watson, our State superintendent of public instruction, said 
recently : “The State as a whole is doing a good job in providing housing that 
fulfills the desires of the local taxpayers. There are still areas around the 
large cities and counties in the southeast corner of the State that are finding it 
difficult to finance their rapidly growing school building needs.” 
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: I would like to point out for those of you who are not familiar with Wiscon- 
sin that the southeast corner of the State Mr. Watson is speaking of is the corner 
of the State where there is a great concentration of industrial wealth. It’s the 
corner that can afford schools better than any other part of the State. 

There the problem is temporary. It is a symptom of metropolitan problems 
the nation over, as mobile populations move out into the rural areas to enjoy 
the greater leisure today’s shorter work days and weeks give them. The suburban 
growth is abnormal and it is placing a strain on the local school facilities. 
Nevertheless, it is a temporary strain. It is not a problem for money from 
Washington to solve. It is a problem for time to work out. 

I must point out, in other areas of the State where these population shifts 
are not so obvious there is no such problem. In fact, the shoe is on the other foot. 
Wisconsin in some of its rural areas is operating schools with fewer than five 
pupils per teacher. 

I do not choose to question the motives of the advocates of Federal aid at this 
time and we will grant for the moment that our primary objective is guar- 
anteeing every child in the Nation the education that can be for him a means 
of attaining success and happiness. 

However, the situation nationally among States must be the same as within 
Wisconsin—as much difference in local ability and willingness to support schools 
within States as there is among States. 

Money from Washington will not eliminate inequity. It may, in fact, help 
perpetuate it. 

With your kind permission I would like to give a few examples of the type of 
situation aid gets you into. In this case it will be State aid to school districts 
in Wisconsin. The fault, of course, lies with a common human failing among 
holders of public office. If you are going to vote some so-called help to someone, 
you have to take care of your own district too. 

The result is everybody is helped and the net result is all positions are relatively 
unchanged and taxes are higher. 

Wisconsin State government operates its aid system on two principles: First, 
that every child is guaranteed a minimum basic education without the local 
property taxpayer having to suffer undue hardship to provide it. Second, the 
school district improving its program and offering a superior curriculum is given 
some sort of reward. The reward is the incentive for others to improve. Of 
course to make those improvements a little more effort on the part of local prop- 
erty taxpayers is called for and then the trouble begins. 

We have what you might call the cult of the little red schoolhouse that remem- 
bers the good old days when taxes were practically nonexistent, teachers weren’t 
paid a living wage and the one-room schoolhouse was the place to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic without worrying about whether a switching by the 
teacher would warp someone’s personality. 

Those who want to recapture those old days want to do so while having the 
taxpayer at large help them pay for perpetuating inefficient operations. Why 
should schools only a short distance apart operate with low pupil-teacher ratios 
and high cost per pupil and get aid from another level of government? That’s 
what is happening in Wisconsin. If we should set up a Federal-aid program to 
boot the situation would be worse. 

Here’s an illustration of what I am talking about. In one of our northern 
counties we have 2 high schools 13 miles apart. Each is a separate district 
operating grades 1 through 12. One is called Glidden, the other is called Butter- 
nut. Glidden has abnormally high operating costs per student of $525.50 and 
receives, to help support this high cost, $413.09 from the State. Actually Glidden 
gets more State aid per student than Butternut’s total cost per student. 

I realize that Glidden and Butternut are not important to you but I cite the 
case to illustrate how badly mixed up a situation can get when you try to find 
some way to help a school without making it do something to help itself. 

A sidelight to the question but perhaps worth mentioning here is the effect 
Federal loans are having on private financing of college dormitories in the 
State. The Federal Government says “Go out and try to borrow the money from 
somebody else; if they won’t lend it to you for less than 2% percent interest, we 
will lend it to you at that rate.” 

It just happens that there isn’t that kind of cheap money lying around in the 
hands of private investors. The money is around, yes, but at higher interest 
rates. The cheap loans from the Federal Government are price cutting of the 
worst kind. 
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In concluding, I want to say a few words another phase of the education 
problem—teacher salaries. I am fairly certain that you are continually sub- 
jected to barrages of complaint about the plight of the poor schoolteachers as 
a sidelight to demands for Federal aid. 

Beginning salaries for teachers in Wisconsin are high. In the 1955-56 school 
year our State colleges graduated and placed directly in teaching jobs 998 men 
and women for an average beginning salary of $3,577. For the men the average 
was $3,810, for women it was $3,421. That isn’t bad for 9 months’ pay for a 
person just stepping out of college. I am convinced that another year will see 
them rising. 

Gentlemen, I am convinced that Wisconsin is representative of the average 
State in the matter of ability to pay for the schools it needs. I am also convinced 
that Wisconsis is well above average in recognizing its responsibilities toward its 
children and in willingness to provide the means to a good education. I believe 
your function is to develop that recognition and willingness in the States that 
may be lagging. Handing out Federal aid will not do it. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Re FEDERAL AID FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS 


(1) The number of additional classrooms needed in public elementary and 
secondary schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 5 years 


The United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared 
tabulations showing the number of additional classrooms reported to be needed 
in each State. These tabulations, which are the most reliable estimates avail- 
able, demonstrate clearly that the number of additional classrooms needed in 
public elementary and secondary schools has been decreasing steadily during 
the past 5 years: 

In 1952 it was estimated that 312,000 additional classrooms were needed. 

In 1956 it was estimated that 159,000 additional classrooms were needed 
(80,000 to accommodate excess enrollment and 79,000 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities). 

In 1957 it was estimated that only 140,400 additional classrooms were needed 
(63,200 to accommodate excess enrollment and 77,200 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities). 

Thus, in the 5-year period from 1952 to 1957 the estimated number of needed 
classrooms (to accommodate excess enrollment and to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities) was cut from 312,000 to 140,400. 

Particularly important is the fact that the estimated number of classrooms 
needed to accommodate excess enrollment was reduced from 80,000 in 1956 to 
63,200 in 1957. 

A substantial percentage of the classrooms are needed in a small group of 
States. Over 36 percent of the classrooms needed to accommodate excess enroll- 
ment are in four States (Alabama, California, Georgia, and Michigan). Some 
of these States (particularly California and Georgia) are carrying out vigorous 
programs of State assistance which are rapidly supplying needed classrooms. 

Circular No. 513 of the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimates, based on State reports, that 68,600 classrooms were com- 
pleted during the school year 1956-57 and that 70,800 additional classrooms will 
be completed during the 1957-58 school year. 

It is apparent that the needed classrooms are rapidly being provided without 
Federal aid. 


(2) The rate of growth in public-school enrollments is decreasing 


It is also encouraging to note that the number of additional classrooms re- 
quired to meet increased enrollment will be smaller during the coming years, 
because the school-age population will not be increasing as rapidly as it has 
been in recent years. During the 6-year period 1952-58, for example, enroll- 
ment in public elementary and secondary schools increased by 25.9 percent. Dur- 
ing the forthcoming 6-year period, 1958-64, the corresponding increase is esti- 
mated by the United States Office of Education at only 17.4 percent. To put 
this in terms of numbers of students during the 1952-58 period, public elemen- 
tary and secondary school enrollments increased by 6,918,000 students. During 
the next 6 years, through 1964, the United States Office of Education estimates 
an increase in public elementary and secondary school enrollments of only 5,835,- 
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000 students. This means that the number of additional classrooms required to 
meet the growth in enrollments will be smaller than in recent years. Although 
the rate of growth in secondary schools will continue at high levels during this 
period, the rate of growth at the elementary-school level will be declining sharply, 
so that the rate of growth in enrollments at elementary and secondary schools 
combined in the 1958-64 period is estimated to be 15.7 percent less than during 
the 1952-58 period. 


(8) Record classroom-construction programs are continuing 


(a) Record amount of school bonds sold.—The amount of school bonds sold 
by States and local educational agencies to finance construction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools reached a record high in the year 1957 when the 
sales of such bonds in 2,898 issues aggregated over $2,360,690,000. Appendix 
A, compiled from the records of our research department, lists the total amount 
and number of issues of school bonds sold in each State in 1957. (The report 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor on H. R. 1 in 1957 stated, 
with respect to testimony by a representative of our association projecting 
school-bond sales for the full year on the basis of sales in the 4-month period 
from October 1956 through January 1957, that “a full-year projection based on 
these months is somewhat misleading.” Sales of school bonds during that 4- 
month period aggregated $684,606,000 which projected for a full year would be 
$2,053,818,000. The facts are that subsequent sales of school bonds exceeded 
our projected estimate, and aggregated $2,208,511,000 for the year October 1, 
1956, to September 30, 1957, and $2,360,690,000 for the calendar year 1957.) 

The sales of such bonds in the first 4 months of 1958 (January through 
April) have continued at a high level, aggregating over $897 million in 1,026 
issues (and this total is incomplete because we do not yet have complete reports 
on school-bond sales during this period). 

The proceeds from the sale of these bonds will obviously be supplemented by 
additional funds from other sources in the construction of classrooms. Since 
school bonds are ordinarily sold before construction of the classroom begins, the 
classroom financed by bond sales in the last year have not been completed in 
many cases. 

(b) New and increased programs of State assistance-—Many States are pro- 
viding new and increased programs of financial assistance to local education 
agencies in the construction of public elementary and secondary schools. At- 
tached as appendix B is a summary (dated March 28, 1958) of State financial 
assistance for construction of public elementary and secondary schools, based on 
information supplied to us by State school officials. This summary indicates 
that several new State financial-assistance programs have been started within 
the past few years. 

(c) School-construction costs.—In October 1957, we mailed questionnaires on 
classroom-construction costs and financing to all local public educational agen- 
cies in the United States with over 300 pupils (about 12,000 questionnaires). 
From the 3,134 replies we compiled the following information on average class- 
room-construction costs (including in each case the cost of site and related facili- 
ties in the project, such as cafeterias, libraries, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, 
but not including furnishings) for public elementary and secondary school class- 
room construction reported in those questionnaires as completed during the pe- 
riod October 1, 1956, through September 30, 1957 : 











Number | All-pur- Average 
of class- pose Total cost ! cost 1 
rooms rooms 
(a) New elementary schools_. --- itvets avec ee tats 10, 118 407 | $294, 114, 000 $29, 060 
(b) Elementary school additions sr dsins insets on eo tdi eae coals 4, 617 118 | 112,099,000 24, 280 
Ce) EU CRO GOIN ig cnceece ccil nue ehenat ns 6, 627 54 | 278,710,000 42, 050 
(d) Secondary school additions_- : -e-----------| 2. 521 | 20 80, 156, 000 31, 790 
RU i a ete ag Docs tee hie | 28, 851 | 599 | 765,079,000 |......___- 
SEVERE GRIEG FS ok aon ic ino dactcsewensdea Nice embens ich acs lac ich cies orgs ope 32, 070 











1 “Total cost”’ includes site and related facilities such as cafeterias, libraries, auditoriums, and gymnasiums 
but does not include furnishings. In determining “average cost,’’ all-purpose rooms were not counted as 
classrooms. If all-purpose rooms are included the average cost is reduced to $31,290. This tabulation of 
school construction costs includes classroom construction in every State. 
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This indicates that the average cost of classroom construction, based 
on a sample of 23,851 classrooms, was $32,070 excluding all-purpose 
rooms as classrooms, or $31,290 if all-purpose rooms are counted as 
classrooms. 

CONCLUSION 


The great success with which the needed classrooms rapidly are 
being provided without Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth 
in public school enrollment, and the large classroom construction pro- 
grams presently underway (demonstrated by record sales of school 
bonds and increased programs of State aid) lead us to conclude that 
State and local educational agencies can and will provide the needed 
classrooms without Federal aid. 


APPENDIX A 


School bonds sold during 1957 to finance construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools 











State Amount Number State Amount Number 

of issues of issues 

Alabama. -- | $17,799, 000 24 || Nevada. -_. $4, 350, 000 4 
Arizona_.--- 19, 795, 000 53 New Hampshire 3, 660, 000 11 
Arkansas - -. 985, 000 2 New Jersey 91, 793, 000 123 
California. __. 393, 580,000 | 415 New Mexico-_-- 4, 980, 000 8 
Colorado - -- 18, 467, 000 15 || New York 340, 768, 000 188 
Connecticut... _- 47, 654, 000 50 North Carolina. 27, 994, 000 25 
Delaware_-- 20, 253, 000 12 || North Dakota_. 1, 250, 000 | 17 
Florida- 54, 491, 000 ll Ohio ; 115, 237, 000 147 
Georgia____- 19, 092, 000 14 || Oklahoma_. 18, 215, 000 85 
Idaho 2, 338, 000 7 Oregon 18, 981, 000 46 
Ihlinois 38, 255, 000 166 Pennsylvania-_--.- 125, 586, 000 | 8Y 
Indiana---- 29, 843, 000 106 Rhode Island--- 10, 649, 000 16 
Iowa-- 21, 430, 000 61 South Carolina. 12, 505, 000 13 
Kansas_- : 22, 242, 000 38 South Dakota 7, 266, 000 32 
Kentucky - ;. 25, 039, 000 52 Tennessee - - 3 15, 769, 000 30 
Louisiana... ._- 9,841, 000 52 Texas 118, 512, 000 193 
Maine-- 1, 170, 000 3 Utah 495, 000 1 
Maryland J 37, 081, 000 9 || Vermont-..- 7, 629, 000 | 20 
Massachusetts__.___ | 62, 546, 000 121 Virginia-_ 23, 666, 000 13 
Michigan 134, 436, 000 174 Washington 105, 631, 000 75 
Minnesota.-_-. 28, 000 141 West Virginia 1, 228, 000 1 
Mississippi_ 19, 523, 000 25 Wisconsin 56, 028, 000 | 87 
Missouri-.-.-. os 31, 416, 000 64 W yoming-... 3, O88, 000 ll 
Montana * 7, 278, 000 32 . 
Nebraska_-_- 2, 128, 000 16 Total. 2, 360, 690, 000 2, 898 


APPENDIx B 


STATE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Footnotes summarize the State financial assistance that is provided. Funds 
for ‘the indicated assistance are obtained from general funds of the State or 
from a specified tax, except where (B) indicates that some part or all of the 
funds are obtained from the sale of bonds. An asterisk (*) indicates that no 
reply was received from the education officials of that State.) 
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Type of assistance 






| | 

| (a) Payments | (6b) Loans (ec) Authorities 

(lease-purchase) 
PI ccc sheinin cra vicina Jallatinteaaadamiusiiaid litte tins Hi Oe ctap apices RU acon, sipih Sos evecain No 
MRS iain sticnadtinsettainknneethdemin edie ada w< am | IO wi ceainben sees BTN i sad epiatece ini | No 
I 6 nontuinn duagecvaskés ded bemnd et | ieee aN Ceiba tesinahiacnbie (%). 
ee Yes 2 (B)........| Yes? (B)---.-.-- No. 
CII sai ao gk padh denamiecunk sae adee es ade ep cotiaag sath SE Seca ok _.| No. 
0 EEE LIT I stateside Sil Mattila dla Bl sae ial ae I asad No, 
II secs ic cocecc amet eign icencaee eae ae | Yes 4 (B)__-___..| No eT) ie 
Te a cis} ORS CBs... Re No. 
RIN: 0 Sncntstinenhtanieeietataiinisiatte taabiatiandcel sda pV ie Te is oncibcneme ads Yes.6 (B), 
SI itt ahha cela th en tenes ita dei ee Ue WE a fai opel No. 
i ncctiiedidiean niticn Ghat hate ince emia pie ie eee h FO o~ axeinasis dda OR ca tae al Yes,” 
DIN ccnasi phicelnnequiasis andi alah «iteata lita dainllta een clas thats allel TI. d Citi espe iad OO Rio icdntuteadit No. 
Iowa sceemsae eiepiceigaouad ease iaiihsoconaaceaaadanoiedia sake cot Aa ete: RS Sh Rd No, 
I ig a ae Rita: “aa eweia ak ee No. 
ant 9 a chi ote cia eet ee i TE Pe iacnin cchinhicaigsng lt Mee aaieaate Beanie No 
III 7 0 aon tiatisncnthchd pin toesemdidnditied Sete ince a I ee ina a Tk No. 
DI Secvigaalibstinetct, sci Mantis heeiemnnetndiad amit ata te + eee ie Yes 19 (B) 
Nae i ERR TMS 5M POPES 38 ap: NN eal Yes 1! (B)_.-.-.- No. 
Massachusetts............. PES Eel IO a ass i. Seer | No. 
ee ee ek wen © 0) ok No. 
tice hactincninnuateahan citlenehancaiien tate tne I ci aah Beietaat ee, cacrmeiwel ee 
Mississippi........... sale cieteae Sd ae ae 2 ceed ee A «1 epee Yes 4 (B)__.---- No. 
Missouri ae hi No. 
Montana S ee ass Sidi nthins No. 
Nebraska NOstccdcdswencouh Lute 
Nevada ] ee .| No. 
SEG) MENTE... 4,2 chan in <n’ aiptehnet nist tein wane oa ee Pe ace WO se daascken No. 
ental aie eee Ais oa : eaten. Yes 17 a WO ec aaind No. 
SN a i ines si nella i eel I al etd ae elect. ae 
ME il hel ag dl na ale snes deidiendi aimaterauniio RT 5 cninsinsigsto ath ete dns Guan Goce eRe 
North Oarolina. ..<...<nccanscu decal ee es | Yes 19 (B)______.| Yes  (B)__--- .| No. 
FREE SP che scnceuniog Smad oecnisbnaaeantenenabaate EMMIS. nthe teaakcpeerescas bi, eae No. 
elect kk a ee eee paige ee | Yes 2! (B)__.....} Yes 2! (B)_......| No. 
RI 5 oc, cscengibchninaviale died ininst akan hte ens eRe BS a 
i li ba eibé abacus anteaanaininea RE Ee TN hating a ca No. 
Pennsylvania_____- iar statehnlaietpenele tities teem acetic i anntitdnananieheaia Yes 2 (B). 
Rhode Island. -.-__.. piclscindend cei faketica titans a Ba 2 ERR 6 
EES a ae alg ee ge WORF. ccc wnt. SO Cn occa Se 
EE OI nc ntlt dncraenipncnssnidd-ticimamptimmedanit tp CSR eC No. 
Ns ns hindahnide <iccotsinte ap Aaebtbeamie’ sseuminaslinecmaiis GUE Tce iach aed | No, 
WES aie nucdinteccnad Se og ee ae es MAS 2 Opel ee cwetads ae 
Te cl Eh a i i ikhd eae Yes 2% oe eee aoa eee 
Vermont ; ; y : Yes 77 (B)_......| No beke  F 
IN oo: arcs e ciine beth dines a: s egeiheemh marebwsihe teat CRE x betecidheacedh I scageee eh, tee 
We IN, caine Sexe cseph nsdn card Bibehedin gl ae shasta’ Yes 29 (B)_....-- ee a No. 
West Virginia ~* hi osSeisicanideealneteaith euilie ade de ieiede ok Mee é Pde Matic nae No. 
Wisconsin......-- sell unilb-osianniin ati aan ten bebuieeiaihbbenth int aa | ope epelageell Veer es od No. 
Wyoming.......... selina dik Giciimiattencbensiiindaktaidaadaa TU i Me ps Ee Rel 





1! Alabama: The State provides $2,000,000 annually in financial assistance to local public elementary and 
secondary school agencies for capital outlay and debt service. These funds are obtained from the general 
funds of the State. 

2 California: Under the California school building aid law of 1952, as amended, the State provides financial 
assistance to school districts on a loan basis (with the possibility that part of the loan will become a grant 
after 30 years) in acquiring sites, classrooms, essential auxiliary facilities and furniture. Districts are con- 
sidered according to priority based on severity of overcrowding and other factors. A district is required to 
make payments on a State loan for 30 years, the amount of payment each year determined on the basis of an 
equalization formula designed to determine the district’s current ability to repay. Amounts remaining 
unpaid after 30 years would be canceled and the unrepaid portion of the loan would become a grant. The 
act was initially financed by a State bond issue and an appropriation totaling $185,000,000. ‘Two additional 
bond issues, each of $100,000,000, were approved in 1954 and 1956. 

Under previous State school building aid programs in California (a) $20,000,000 was appropriated for grants 
to “‘impoverished”’ school districts in 1947 and an additional] $35,000,000 was appropriated in 1948 (6) $500,000 
was appropriated in 1949 to provide educational and training facilities for cerebral palsied children; and (c) 
in 1949 a program similar to the 1952 school building aid law was financed by a $250,000,000 bond issue. Thus, 
in the last 10 years California has made $690,500,000 available to school districts to finance essential school 
construction, and all of these funds have now been either apportioned or ‘‘earmarked”’ for applications 
approved by the State allocation board. 

Projects completed or under construction at the close of 1957 under the programs of State aid during the 
pen 0 years provided 20,700 classrooms with a seating capacity for 705,000 elementary and high school 
pupils. 

§ Connecticut: An act effective in Connecticut on July 1, 1957, appropriated $1,500,000 for the 2-year period 
ending June 30, 1959, for grants to towns or regional school districts for public elementary and secondary 
school building projects. Applications for such grants must be approved by the State board of education 
and are computed (a) at $500 for each pupil which an elementary school is designed to accommodate or 14 
the cost of the project, whichever is less or; (6) $700 for each pupil which a secondary school is designed to 
accommodate or }4 the cost of the project, whichever is less, or (c) if a project involves a regional school dis- 
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trict, an additional grant of $100 for each pupil which the school is designed to accommodate or (d) in the case 
of projects involving major alteration of any existing building, 44 of the necessary cost as determined by the 
State board of education. 

4 Delaware: Delaware provides 60 (eons of the approved cost of school buildings for white children and 
100 percent of the approved cost of buildings for colored children. All of the funds for this purpose are 
secured through the sale of bonds. During the year from July 1, 1956, through June 30, 1957, the State 
provided $7,119,000 toward the construction of school buildings. 

§ Florida: Under the Florida minimum foundation program law, the State furnishes $400 per instruction 
unit per year (about $400 per classroom) which counties can use either for capital outlay or for debt service 
on local bonds issued to build needed school buildings. This provision was strengthened in 1952 by the 
school capital outlay amendment (sec. 18, art. XII of Florida’s constitution) which guarantees the $400 per 
unit per year from motor vehicle license fees until 1983. The State board of education is authorized to issue 
bonds secured by this $400 per instruction unit per year. In addition to current funds made available for 
—— buildings, approximately $100,000,000 of State board of education bonds have been issued under 

s plan. 

In 1957 there was adopted the Florida Matched Building Fund Act, under which the State allocates to 
the counties $200 per pupil in average daily attendance in excess of the average daily attendance of the 
previous year. This $200 must be matched by a like amount from the county. The appropriation under 
this act will make available about $23,000,000 of State funds for the 2-year period 1957-59, which with the 
required matching fund from the counties will provide a total of $46,000,000 (this is in addition to State 
funds furnished under the minimum foundation program law). 

6 Georgia: Under the Georgia Minimum Foundation Program Act adopted in 1949 the State allots funds 
annually to local school systems for capital outlay in the construction and improvement of school buildings 

In 1951 the State schoo! building authority was created. This authority is a public corporation and acts 
as an instrumentality of the State to provide immediately the funds needed for the building of schools 
The authority sells bonds to finance construction of an approved school and leases the building to the local 
school system. The local school system, through the State board of education, makes rental payments 
from the funds allotted annually by the State board of education, these annual allotments being sufficient 
to pay off the bonds over a 20-year period, as well as to establish certain reserves required under the provi- 
sions of the trust indenture. At the end of the lease term title to the improvements vests in the local school 
system. ‘The local school system is required to supplement the State money for rental payments by bonding 
itself up to 50 percent of its legal limit. State money is not furnished for auditoriums and gymnasiums 
which must be financed wholly by the local school system. 

Up to June 30, 1957, the authority had sold bonds in the amount of $157,147,000. The average cost of 
classrooms constructed through the authority has been about $7 per square foot which is between $13,000 
and $14,000 per classroom. 

1 Tilinois: An Illinois act effective July 1, 1957, created a school building commission which is authorized , 
on application fron a school district, to acquire school sites, to construct and equip school buildings, and to 
lease the facilities and sites to school districts. No school district is entitled to have a building constructed 
by the commission unless (a) the commission determines that the district will require, in addition to its 
present classrooms and those for which funds have been provided by the district, classrooms for at least 
110 pupils in average daily attendance in grades 1 to 8, inclusive, at the beginning of the ensuing schoo) fall 
term and that the need for such additional classrooms will continue through the 5 ensuing school years: 
(6) it has either reduced its bonding power to less than $5,000 or will have done so in complying with the 
provisions of this article; and (c) its schoo! board has been duly authorized to levy a special tax sufficient in 
amount to provide the rent for the facilities to be so provided. After the commission has been reimbursed 
out of rentals or otherwise for all direct costs of the site, the building and the equipment thereof, the propert 
shall be conveyed to the appropriate authority for the use and benefit of a school district in which ouek 
property is located. 

The sum of $10,000,000 was appropriated to the commission to provide the facilities contemplated under 
the provisions of the act. 

8 Indiana: The Indiana Common School Fund Building Commission is authorized, under specified 
conditions, to approve the first mortgage bonds of school building corporations for purchase by the State 
board of finance from that part of the common school fund of the State interested to the board of finance 
for investment purposes. In acting upon avnlications for such purchase of bonds, the commission shall 
take into consideration whether the school building corporation has exhausted its ability to finance otherwise 
the particular school building. The commission shall not approve any such application until! it shall find, 
among other conditions, that (1) the need for such school building cannot otherwise be met; (2) the bonds 
have been offered for sale and no bids which comply with the terms of the School Building Corporation 
Act have been received; and (3) a purchase of such bonds out of the common school fund would be an In- 
vestment in a safe and profitable manner which would not diminish the principal of such fund and permit 
the fund to remain inviolate for the purposes for which it was created. Such bonds shall provide an interest 
rate not to exceed 4 percent per year. 

* Kentucky: Under the Kentucky foundation program law, which was adopted in 1954, a capital outlay 
allotment of $400 per classroom unit is provided by the State to school districts. Funds received from 
school districts through this allotment may be used for paying the principal and interest on school revenue 
bonds issued by the school district, or the allotment funds may be used for purchasing school sites, equip- 
ment and other capital improvements. A total of $8,582,880 was apportioned to local school districts during 
1956-57 under the capital outlay provisions of the program. 

10 Maine: Legislation adopted in Maine in 1957 provides State assistance in the construction of elementary 
and secondary schools as a subsidy reimbursement on capital outlay expenses reported annually. This 
aid is available for municipalities with 700 or more secondary students and also for groupings of towns in 
approved administrative school districts where the secondary enrollment is 300 or more. The State finances 
such payments through the general fund of the State. 

Maine also has for several years had a school building authority which sells bonds to finance the con- 
struction of school buildings which are leased to municipalities. At the end of a period of years when the 
building is fully paid for by lease rentals, the building is turned over to the municipality. From its origin 
in 1952 through 1957 the Maine school building authority issued bonds in the amount of $4,659,000. 

1! Maryland: Under the Incentive Fund for School Construction Act there is paid from the State general 
fund to each county and to the city of Baltimore the amount of $10 multiplied by the number of students 
enrolled in such county or city (if the county or city has levied a minimum of 5 cents on each $100 of their 
taxable basis for the purpose of financing the construction of public school buildings and public school facili- 
ties and have otherwise complied with certain requirements). For the school year July 1, 1957, to June 30, 
1958, the State has appropriated $6,479,000 for such aid and has approved in the budget for the school year 
beginning July 1, 1958, the sum of $6,713,000. 

Maryland also provides school construction loans to counties and the city of Baltimore. Each county or 
city obtaining a loan from the State for school construction must execute an agreement specifying, among 
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other conditions, that (1) the loan shall be repaid, together with interest and carrying charges, within 
15 years, and (2) the county or city shall make a sufficient annual levy on its taxable basis to repay in annual 
installments the amount of the loan, together with interest and carrying charges, within 15 years. Public 
School Construction Loan Acts in 1949 authorized $50,000,000, in 1953 $20,000,000 and in 1956 $75,000,000, 

12 Massachusetts: Massachusetts Pe school construction grants to cities, towns, and regional school 
districts to help in paying for school construction. The cities, towns, and regional school districts finance 
the construction of the schools, and the State grants are generally paid in equal installments over the life 
of the bond issue. The funds paid by the State are from annual appropriations and, since the program 
started in 1949, have been taken from the proceeds of the income tax. Since 1949 about $437,000,000 in new 
school construction has been approved, on which the grants by the State will total about $155,000,000. 

13 Michigan: Sec. 27 of art. of the Michigan constitution, approved in 1955, authorizes the State to 
borrow money and make loans to local school districts to assist them in meeting annual bond payments. 
A school district may apply for a loan from the State school bond loan fund when the amount required to 
meet the minimum annual payment of principal and interest on all ‘‘qualified’’ bonds of the district exceeds 
the amount raised by a tax of 13 mills on the State equalized valuation of the district. If the district quali- 
fies, it may borrow from the State the difference between the payment required on its bonds and the pro- 
ceeds from the 13 mill tax. All school district bonds outstanding on May 4, 1955, will ‘‘qualify,”” but bonds 
issued between May 4, 1955, and July 1, 1962, must be qualified by the superintendent of public instruction 
prior to issuance of such bonds. In order to ‘‘qualify”’ the bond issue and the project to be financed must 
meet several requirements, among which is that the bonds must be unlimited tax bonds and must be 
issued for a gress of at least 25 years but not more than 30 years (but may be redeemed at a prior date). 

The school district, to obtain a State loan, must pledge to levy a tax of not less than 13 mills on the State 
equalized valuation of the district each year until the State loan has been repaid in full, including interest. 
The proceeds from the 13 mill levy are used first to meet the minimum payment of principal and interest 
falling due in any year on qualified bonds, and any amount remaining is repaid to the State. The total 
amount, to be repaid to the State equals the amount borrowed plus interest at a rate equal to that paid 
by the State for its bonds or notes issued for the byes of providing funds for making loans to school dis- 
tricts. The total amount authorized to be loaned to school districts is an aggregate of $100,000,000. 

14 Mississippi: A law adopted in Mississippi in 1953 provides a State aid school building program under 
which each school district in the State receives an annual grant of funds based upon the past year’s average 
daily attendance of the schools in the district. The amounts granted can be used only for the construction 
and equipping of school buildings and other necessary school facilities in the school district with the prior 
approval of the State educational finance commission. By an amendment to the State sales tax law in 
1955, $6,660,000 annually is diverted from the amounts received from the gross collections of sales tax and 
paid directly into the State public school building fund for the purpose of financing the State aid school 
building program. 

The law also provides that a school district may receive a loan or advance of funds in an amount not ex- 
ceeding 75 percent of the amount of annual grants to which the school district would be entitled during the 
next 20 years. The State educational finance commission may issue bonds to provide funds for the loans 
or advances to school districts, and any State schoo! bonds so issued are a direct and paramount lien upon 
the funds paid into the State school building fund from the sales tax, and the obligation of the State to make 
pote ay! grants to school districts is subordinate to the pledge made to secure State school bonds issued 
under the law, 

Under this law $10,000,000 State of Mississippi general obligation school bonds were sold on October 30, 
1957, and $20,000,000 of bonds were sold on March 6, 1958. From February 1, 1956 (when the first project 
under this program was approved) to November 30, 1957, school building projects aggregating $27,337,000 
had been approved and cash payments had been made aggregating $9,148,000. 

18 Nevada: A 1956 Nevada law authorizes payments by the State to schoo] districts where (a) the total of 
the proportion of pupils in daily average attendance whose parent or parents are State employees, and the 
proportion of pupils who attend schools as wards of the State, exceed 15 percent of the total average daily 
attendance of the school district for the school year preceding the date of application, and (5) the school 
district has a bonded indebtedness exceeding 60 percent of its bonding capacity. The act authorizes the 
issuance of bonds in the State of Nevada in a sum not to exceed $500,000 to provide the State school con- 
struction relief fund. (Only 1 school district qualified for aid under this act and received the entire appro- 

yriation of $500,000. It is believed that the issue of State bonds was purchased directly by a State fund 
scause the IBA has no record of the public sale of the bonds.) 

1 New Hampshire: The New Hampshire School Building Aid Act (adopted in 1955 and amended in 1957) 
provides that the State board of education shall, from funds appropriated to carry out the provisions of the 
act, pay annual grants to school districts in the State in a sum equal to 30 percent of the amount of the 
annual payment of principal on all outstanding loans of the school districti(including cities and cooperative 
districts) heretofore or hereafter issued for the cost of construction of school buildings, to the extent approved 
by the State board of education. In computing grants under this act the amount of the annual payment 
of principal on loans is increased by an amount equal to the amount of capital reserve and/or the amount 
raised by taxation which was expended in the construction of the school building, divided by the number 
of years for which bonds or notes were issued to provide funds for such schoo] building. A school district 
which desires to obtain grants under the act must submit its plans and specifications to the State board of 
education for approval of the plans, specifications and construction cost. 

17 New Jersey: The State School Building Aid Act adopted in New Jersey in 1956 authorizes annual ap- 
propriations by the State to help school districts finance debt service or to pay capital outlay. Any school 
district with a true value per enrolled pupil of less than $60,000 is eligible for some State aid under this pro- 
gram, The amount of State building aid per pupil is greatest in the school districts which have the lowest 
true value per enrolled pupil, with a maximum of $30 per year for each enrolled pupil. In 1956-57 State aid 
under this program amounted to $10,700,000 which was 33 percent of the school debt service of all school 
districts in the State for that year. In 1957-58 State building aid will increase to $13,500,000 which is esti - 
mated to be about 38 percent of the school debt service of all school districts in the State for that year. 

18 New York: New York provides State assistance to school districts in their capital construction programs 
through (1) central school district building quotas and (2) emergency building advances. Central school 
districts received in the form of building quota aid $8,570,344 in 1955-56, and it is estimated that they received 
over $10,000,000 in such aid in 1956-57. istricts eligible for emergency building aid received $2,610,175 in 
1955-56 and it is estimated that they received about $4,000,000 in this type of aid in 1956-57. 

1 North Carolina: In 1953 a State bond issue established a State school building fund of $50,000,000 for 
grants to local units ($10,000,000 to be distributed through grants of $100,000 to each of the 100 counties in 
the State; $15,000,000 to be distributed among local units on the basis of average daily membership; and 
$25,000,000 to be distributed under a formula which takes into account ability, need, and effort). The 
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amount of these funds approved to local units in 1955-56 aggregated $14,243,000, and the amount approved 
to local units in 1956-57 aggregated $14,218,000. 

The State board of education also has a loan fund, known as the literary loan fund, from which local 
school units may borrow small sums each year. 

20 North Dakota: North Dakota has a State school construction fund of $5,000,000 which is a revolving 
fund. The entire amount has been committed and the return payments are again distributed to schools 
which qualify. In order to qualify, a school district must bond to its limit, must have a 10-mill building 
fund levy which repays the assistance with interest at the rate of 244 percent, and must have a justifiable 
need for assistance. 

21 Ohio: In the 1955-57 biennium $10,000,000 in State assistance for school building construction was 
made available to local districts on a grant-in-aid basis. 

For the 1957-59 biennium $10,000,000 was appropriated from a bond issue to provide State assistance for 
schoo! building construction on a loan basis. The State builds the building for a qualifying district and 
sells it to the district, which obligates itself to a one-half mill levy for 23 years. Where the levy required 
for debt retirement in the district drops below 342 mills, the difference between the debt levy and 4 mills 
is an obligation to the State for 23 years or until the loan is paid. At the end of the 23-year period the district 
gets full title to the building for whatever payments it has made. 

22 Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania reimburses school districts a portion of the amount paid by the school 
district for (a) school building rentals or (5) sinxing fund charges. In order to be eligible for reimbursement 
by the State, the constructed facilities must be approved by the department of public instruction. The 
maxim 1m amount of reimbursable costs of projects was $625,000,000 in the school year 1955-56 and the ag- 

gate amount has been increased by $100,000,000 for each of the following 3 school years. 

In 1947 the Pennsylvania State Public School Building Authority was established. The authority was 
empowered to issue revenue bonis to finance the construction of school buildings for the use of local school 
districts an 1 to enter into long-term leases for such buildings at annual rentals, payable by the school district, 
of sufficient amount to amortize the authority’s bonds ani to establish the necessary reserves. Through 
1957 all of the funds of the authority for carrying out the school building construction program have been 
obtiinei through loans from State funds (but some of the loans have been refunded through the public 
sale of bonds of the authority). 

23 South Carolina: The State in 1951 began a program of assistance to local school districts for school con- 
struction through annual appropriations at the rate of $20 per pupil per year. The State educational finance 
commission is authorized to issue State school bonds further to finance the program and to make loans to 
local school districts for school construction. The loans by the commission are in effect advances of the 
annual assistance payments to be made by the State in subsequent years, because the school districts use 
the annual assistance payments from the State to repay the loans from the commission and the commission 
uses the payments from the districts to retire its bonds. 

From 1951 to January 1958, $178,000,000 was allocated to local school districts (which served to construct 
6,500 classrooms in new schools and an additional 2,000 classrooms in addition to existing schools) and a 
total of $133,500,000 of State school bonds was issued to finance the program. 

2% South Dakota: School districts may obtain loans from the permanent school fund of the State for the 
construction of schools. In 1957 the legislature fixed the interest on such loans at 4 percent. 

25 Tennessee: Tennessee gives direct financial assistance to all schoo! systems in the State in the form of 
capital outlay payments, distributed in accordance with a formula. For the school year 1955-56 $7,480,000 
was distributed to the local school systems, for the year 1956-57 $7,745,000 was distributed and during the 
year 1957-58 $8,000,000 will be distributed. The funds are appropriated from general funds, the primary 
source of which is the sales tax, and none of the funds come from the sale of bonds. 

26 Utah: State financial assistance to local educational agencies in the construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools has been provided for 2-year periods at the 1951, 1953, 1955, and 1957 legislative ses- 
sions. The 1957 act provided $1,500,000. A formula makes the State appropriation available to school 
districts on the basis of comparative need. Money is available only to those districts which meet standards 
set in the law, among which is that the district must bond to its maximum capacity and impose a 10-mill 
levy for school building purposes for a period of 5 years. 

27 Verrron': Vermont gives financial assistance to school districts for tle construction of elementary and 
secondary schools. The amount of State assistance that was certified for award on behalf of school con- 
struction projects was $1,250,000 in 1956 and $1,650,000 in 1957. All of the State funds for such assistance are 
obtained through the sale of bonds. 

28 Virginia: Loans to counties and cities for schocl construction are made from the State literary fund 
(which is accumulated from escheated property, State fines, and appropriations). The interest rate on 
such loans is presently 3 percent. As of March 20, 1958, there were $42,962,821 in loans from the fund out- 
standing, $805,599 in cash on hand, and an appropriation of $10,000,000 from the general fund of the State 
authorized by the 1958 legislature. There were $15,352,191 in loans approved and held in abeyance pending 
the release of funds. 

There was appropriated from available State funds $45,000,000 in 1950 and an additional $30,000,000 in 
1952 for outright grants, without requirements for matching funds, to counties and cities (on a school popula- 
tion and equalization basis) for the construction of public elementary and secondary schools. 

29 Washington: Washington provides financial assistance to school districts for capital outlay purposes. 
Since 1951 the total amount under this program has been $142,000,000, which has been obtained through the 
sale of bonds. 

30 Wisconsin: School districts may obtain loans for the construction and improvement of schools, as funds 
are available, from State trust funds. At present there are no funds available in the State trust funds for 
loans to school districts. 

31 Wyoming: The Wyoming Emergency School Construction Assistance Act adopted in 1957 authorizes 
the Wyoming Farm Loan Board, on recommendation of the State board of education, to allocate funds to a 
school district for construction of school buildings. To be eligible under this act (1) the bonded indebted- 
ness, or the indebtedness authorized by the electors of the district, must have reached 95 percent of the cur- 
rent constitutional or statutory limitation within the 3 years previous to application and (2) a school building 
emergency must exist which is beyond the financial capacity of the district through other available means. 
If funds are allocated to a school district, the board of trustees of that school district must (1) file with the 
Wyoming Farm Loan Board such instruments as are required to convey to the board title of the school 
property to be constructed and (2) annually remit 3 percent of the amount of the allocated funds as rental 
charzes to the board. After the school district has rented the building for 10 years the rental rate may be 
increased up to 10 percent of the allocated funds. Each district shall have the option of repurchasing the 
constructed facilities at the original cost to the State. Any rental charge paid in excess of interest is credited 
on the purchase of the facilities by the district. 

The act authorized a sum not exceeding $1,000,000 to be invested in emergency school construction pro- 
grams under the act, the funds to be provided from the common school permanent land income fund of the 
State. At the end of 1957 $750,000 had been allocated. 
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STATEMENT OF Missourr STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JEFFERSON CITY, 
Mo., ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION NO LONGER CONSIDERED THE “MAJOR” PROBLEM IN MISSOURI 


The defeat of the Federal aid to education bill and the launching of sputnik last 
year had a very interesting effect on attitudes toward education in Missouri. It 
might have been expected that the defeat of Federal aid for school construction 
would have caused a strong demand for increased State school construction 
assistance, but such was not the case, even among school people. Instead school 
construction suddenly ceased to be regarded as the major problem—attention 
now centered on an even more dangerous proposal for Federal control of schools; 
that is, Federal scholarships, grants for guidance, etc., which directly affect 
school curriculum. 

Nevertheless, Missouri’s Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., in line with his position of 
opposition to Federal aid to schools recommended a constitutional amendment 
increasing the school debt limit from the present 10 percent of assessed valuation 
to 20 percent and reducing the vote required from two-thirds to a simple majority. 
The State chamber’s education council and board of directors had anticipated 
the Governor’s proposal by agreeing to go along with increasing the debt limit 
to 15 percent and lowering the majority vote required to 65 percent of those 
voting. 

However, the legislature found there was no widespread demand and support 
for increasing the debt limit although the State teachers association did endorse 
the Governor’s proposal. The only witness to testify in support of the proposed 
amendment before the legislative committee was the executive officer of a State 
taxpayer’s association and he was not able to demonstrate to the committee’s 
satisfaction that there was any great need for changing the debt limit. 

The legislature also demonstrated that there is no strong demand for increased 
State assistance for school construction by cutting the appropriation for aid to 
reorganized school districts. The State department of education estimates that 
it will take $1,400,000 to meet the requirements of this law for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year, but the legislature cut the appropriation to $1 million. Therefore, if this 
estimate proves accurate some school districts will have to wait until the next 
year for their State funds. 


HOPE FOR FEDERAL AID HAS DISCOURAGED STATE ASSISTANCE 


Since 1953 when the proposal was first made, the Missouri State chamber 
has supported a proposal by the Citizens Commission for the Study of Education 
that construction grants should be made part of the State school foundation pro- 
gram. However, for the past several sessions of the legislature there has been 
no such proposal introduced for the State chamber to support due in part no 
doubt that there was hope of receiving Federal aid instead. It may be that the 
interim commission provided for by the 1958 session to study the school founda- 
tion program will go into this matter. 


MISSOURI IS MAKING CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS IN MEETING SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
NEEDS LOCALLY WITHOUT FEDERAL AID AND CONTROL 


It may also be that there is little demand for increased State assistance for 
school construction because a pretty good job is being done in meeting needs 
locally. 

The State department of education reports that 1,568 classrooms were added 
in Missouri schools during the 1956-57 school year while 325 were abandoned. 
As of July 1, 1957, local school authorities reported that they needed 3,979 addi- 
tional classrooms; however, a sharp increase in the amount of school bonds 
issued in 1957 indicates that a considerable reduction in this need has and is 
being made. 

The annual report of the Missouri commissioner of education shows that more 
school bonds were issued in the school year ending June 30, 1957, than in any 
previous year. A total of $52,093,462 in school bonds was issued in this year 
which was an increase of $13,382,462 over the amount issued the previous year. 
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MISSOURI DOES NOT DESERVE OR NEED FEDERAL AID AND DOES NOT WANT FEDERAL 
CONTROL 


The information presented in this statement clearly indicates that Missouri 
does not deserve or need any Federal aid even if it were desirable as a matter 
of principle which it certainly is not. 

Even the advocates of Federal aid are opposed to Federal control. But, de- 
spite protestations to the contrary the bills being considered by this committee 
provide for some degree of Federal control. They necessarily provide for ap- 
proval of State plans which must meet certain requirements to assure the 
Federal Government that the money is being spent in accordance with the pur- 
pose of thelaw. Certainly this is Federal control. 

By the time all of this necessary redtape is complied with, it will be too late 
to be of much assistance in stimulating the economy as far as the present re- 
cession is concerned. 

One aspect of Federal control contained in these bills, which is certain to be 
very unpopular in out-State Missouri, is the requirement for payment of pre- 
vailing wages under the Davis-Bacon Act as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor. School districts, especially in the rural areas, have been having very 
unfortunate experience with a new state so-called prevailing wage law which 
has delayed and blocked some school construction and raised the costs. Certainly 
they would expect still worse treatment from the United States Secretary of 
Labor than they feel they have received from the State department of labor. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR V. BURROWES, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
SURVEY 


With several broad Federal aid to education measures now pending before 
the Congress and more particularly H. R. 12058, authorizing $1.5 billion for 
school construction, it seems appropriate to point out some of the fallacies of this 
approach to financing the traditionally locally supported public schools. 

In the State of Missouri where last year more than $5114 million’ was spent 
for capital outlay by local school districts and where the backlog of classroom 
needs is rapidly being liquidated, aid from the debt ridden Federal Government 
would be completely illogical. 

Our local school districts, with the exception of a few cases, are able to handle 
their own building needs. As yet, it has not even been necessary to engage in 
general State aid for school construction. 

To aid the few school districts which have reached or will reach their bond- 
ing limit in the future, our Governor, Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., this year proposed 
a constitutional amendment to the general assembly that would have raised the 
limit on the bonded indebtedness of local school districts. After holding a hear- 
ing on this proposed amendment, the legislature failed to act on it as there was 
apparently no pressing need for it. This should certainly be the first step before 
either State or Federal aid for school construction. 

Why then should the Federal Government undertake to supply school con- 
struction subsidies when the State legislature did not even find a need for al- 
lowing the school districts to use more of their own resources for new class- 
rooms? Surely this same situation exists in other States where there are simi- 
lar limits on the local school districts’ borrowing abilities. 

Further illustrating Missouri’s ability to meet its own school building needs, 
the additional classrooms needed in the State were reduced by 25 percent dur- 
ing the last school year. As of July 1, 1956, there was a need for 5,925 addi- 
tional school rooms and by July 1, 1957, this number had been reduced to 
4,433." Thus, at the present building rate, by 1960 Missouri will be completely 
caught up with its presently reported backlog of needed new classrooms if we 
continue to meet the need for housing any increasing enrollments. 

Considering school matters other than new classrooms needed, Missouri school 
districts are in even better shape. Based upon a formula grant set up by the 
State legislature in 1955, public schools in the State are now receiving substan- 
tially increased aid from the State. These funds amounted to over $71 million 


2QOne Hundred Eighth Report of the Public Schools of the State of Missouri, School 
Year Ending June 30, 1957. 

Summary of Missouri School Plant Facilities as of June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, 
Missouri Department of Education. 
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during the current school year and $76 million has been appropriated for the 
coming year. 

In conciusion, I would like to quote from the testimony of Missouri’s Governor 
Blair, before the United States House Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee in October 1957: “We do not need Federal aid to education in Missouri. 
We have the local and State resources to meet our needs.” 


STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION FILED BY THE CITI- 
ZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE SURVEY 


So often it is simply stated that more money offers a cure for any and all 
of the problems which may be confronting our public schools today. And the 
more money referred to is more than often meant to be in the form of a little 
more generosity on the part of the Federal Government. 

Federal aid for education is no cure-all. On the contrary, it would only serve 
to compound the problems it is designed to solve. 

It is unnecessary to remind anyone that Federal taxes are high, with the 
rates of many taxes being at all-time high levels. Tax collections by the Fed- 
eral Government are higher than ever before in history. Despite such record 
high collections, however, deficit financing by the Federal Government has been 
the rule rather than the exception, in the past 25 years. Moreover, a deficit 
is forecast for the present fiscal year, which ends on June 30. And, the 1958-59 
fiscal year will see even more red ink spilled upon the leigers of Uncle Sam’s 
Treasury. 

This combination of excessive Federal tax rates and the inflation which has 
resulted from deficit financing has aggravated all attempts at meeting necessary 
school expenses at the State and local levels. The grain in the individual tax- 
payer’s tax dollar has been threshed out by a domineering, paternalistic, em- 
pire-building Federal Government, leaving the chaff to State and local units of 
government. Moreover the State and local tax dollar has been further shrunk 
by the ravenous appetite of this Nation’s greatest fiscal problem—inflation. 

Obligating Federal taxpayers for another multibillion dollar aid program in 
the face of such fiscal facts would be financial irresponsibility at its worst. This 
is particularly true when the program involved is one which is unnecessary and 
which constitutes a real threat to this Nation’s well-founded tradition of State- 
local responsibility for education. 

Neither the White House Conference on Education nor the Commission on 
Intergovernmentai Relations could find evidence of a lack of ability on the part of 
State and local governments to meet their school needs. Those two most recent 
national study groups found, instead, that a lack of desire seemed to be the 
greatest obstacle to their doing so. Moreover, the minority report of the 1957 
House hearings on school aid bills contains this statement: 

“At no time during the hearings of 1955 or 1957 did any responsible official 
of a sovereign State claim that this State was unable to take care of its class- 
room needs.” 

Not only have two major national study commissions and the Congress itself 
failed to find any justification for Federal aid, but conclusive evidence about 
school building needs seems to be impossible to obtain. The dearth of facts upon 
which to base intelligent action has served as an effective obstacle to the cases 
of both opponents and proponents of Federal participation in education. This 
lack of information was clearly emphasized when the President’s Committee of 
Education Beyond the High School reported “that there is a most inadequate 
body of facts upon which plans within or without the Federal Government can 
be based, and no central responsibility.” 

Launching any Federal program of aid in the face of a complete lack of con- 
clusive evidence as to need is completely irresponsible. Moreover, from statistics 
available, the ability of the States and localities to meet their needs—even in 
the face of steadily rising enrollments—is becoming more evident as time goes 
by. Witness these United States Office of Education estimates : 

(1) During the present school year, it is estimated that 70,800 new class- 
rooms are being built. That’s 7,800 more than the 63,000 built last year, 
and 15,800 more than 4 years ago. 

(2) Enrollments rose by 11.9 percent between 1954 and 1957. [ut, the 
number of pupils exceeding school capacity dropped by 17.1 perceut—from 
2.3 million to 1.9 million. 

In New York State, appropriations for State aid for public-school education 
total $564 million for the 1958-59 State fiscal year—an increase of 76.5 percent 
in the past 5 years. Revenues from local sources have risen proportionately. 


26967—58 25 
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A further indication of the strong fiscal position of local school districts in New 
York State was shown recently when a State fiscal officer reported that school 
districts can borrow all the money they want at present. Moreover, school bond 
interest rates are at their lowest point in 2 years, and indications point to even 
lower rates in the near future. 

Most programs of Federal aid are no financial bargain for New York tax- 
payers. Therefore, the lack of a conclusively established need for Federal 
education aid—even among less wealthy States—makes such a program an 
even worse bargain for New Yorkers than it would be if such need were pre- 
sumed and the principle of equalization of educational opportunity involved. 
The defeated $1.5 billion school construction bill of a year ago would have cost 
New York taxpayers $2.25 for each dollar in aid granted this State (an esti- 
mated $209 million in taxes—13.93 percent of the program’s cost—would have 
been required for $93 million in grants). 

The issue of whether Federal controls will be imposed if Federal grants are 
made for schools has not been faced squarely to date. And, the question of 
Federal control over education is one which cannot be evaded by well inten- 
tioned pronouncements that such control will not be in effect. Controls not only 
inevitably follow the purse strings, but they are essential to guaranteeing effec- 
tive utilization of funds granted. As long as Federal aid grants are main- 
tained at a minor proportion of the cost of the program supported, controls 
will likewise be relatively small. But, controls there will—and must—be. 
As aid amounts become larger—and this inevitably occurs—controls become 
even more stringent and the demands of the granting agency become even more 
persistent. 

The result is a shift in educational responsibility from the traditional State- 
local pattern to a Washington-centered education system. Even the most 
adamant proponent of Federal school aid would deplore such an eventuality. 

Therefore, in the interest of maintaining fiscal solvency—both personal and 
governmental—and to avoid the risks incumbent in Federal control over edu- 
cation, it is respectfully urged that all proposed Federal programs of aid to 
education be rejected. 





STATEMENT OF PuHILLIe C. WoLz, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION COMMITTEE, EMPIRE 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


These new Federal aid bills which are before your committee are in large 
measure a product of the hysteria which followed the launching of sputnik. 
We question both their necessity and their desirability. 

Last year the House of Representatives rejected a bill providing Federal aid 
for schoolhouse construction. In previous years, committees of both the House 
and Senate have turned down general aid proposals. Now, however, with 
sputnik in orbit, there has been an outcry for inflated proposals, evidently on 
the theory that our failure to be first with a sputnik is the fault of our school 
system and that what is necessary to remedy the situation is to provide Fed- 
eral funds for education in large amounts than hitherto proposed and rejected. 

Instead of these measures, we think a better course of action would be first 
for our own individual States and their component school districts to appraise 
their school systems and find out what is really needed. Since previous Federal 
aid proposals were opposed and rejected largely because they were unnecessary, 
it is the height of folly now to embark upon an expanded program of the same 
type without first ascertaining the needs of our individual State systems and 
the financial ability of our States and school districts to take care of them. 

In New York we have done this. Last fall our State board of regents took 
stock of our problems, analyzed our situation, and developed its proposals for 
remedies. Neither our State nor our local authorities have turned to Wash- 
ington for help. This winter the New York State Legislature appropriated over 
$545 million as direct State aid to local school districts. 

State aid has been increased by $53 million a year. Our program includes 
special aids to rapidly growing school districts faced with abnormally large 
school construction problems, and a number of specifics to deal with the special 
situations that have been highlighted in recent months. For example, our legis- 
lature provided $480,000 for special aids to teachers for refresher courses in 
science and mathematics. We are providing $200,000 for experimental programs 
in individual districts to identify and give special assistance to pupils of ex- 
ceptional ability. We also have increased teachers’ minimum salaries by $500. 
We have expanded our scholarship program which already was covering over 5 
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percent of our high school graduates. We are using every available resource to 
meet problems brought into focus with the advent of sputnik. The Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce supported this program when it was pending before the 
legislature. 

We are proud of what we are doing in New York to provide what we believe is 
one of the finest educational systems in the country. We believe in providing 
for our own needs and we are doing so adequately. We tax ourselves in propor- 
tion to cover the cost of this program and our various other progressive govern- 
mental services. We believe that before any program of Federal aid is adopted 
there should be a determination of need and a determination of willingness as 
well as financial ability at the State and local level. Unwillingness should not 
be confused with inability. 

In view of these circumstances, we oppose these various Federal aid measures 
and ask that first there be searching examination as to actual need and as to 
ability and willingness of States to meet their needs. If such examination re- 
veals States which, after financial efforts comparable with ours, are unable to 
take care of their genuine requirements, we will support Federal aid to such 
States. 

We comment as follows on the various bills before your subcommittee, 


METCALF BILL 


We are surprised at the extent of the Metcalf bill, which starts with payment 
this year of $1,045 million to States and localities and in 4 years steps up the 
annual payment to about $4.5 billion. There is no proof of actual need for any 
such increased expenditure as is here proposed, nor does the measure appear to be 
based on anything but the desire to provide generous Federal payments to States 
for educational purposes. Any proposal to increase Federal expenditures by a 
billion for any purpose when the Government already is threatened in the current 
fiscal year with a deficit now variously estimated at some $8 to $10 billion, 
certainly calls for most careful study. If there were adequate proof of actual 
need on any such scale the situation might be different, but such proof has not 
been forthcoming. While the Metcalf bill in effect does require certain minimum 
expenditures by the States, there is no established relationship between the 
grants provided, the need of the States for money, and the ability of the States 
to match expenditures. This bill is simply a revival in new dress and in enlarged 
amounts of proposals repeatedly submitted to and rejected by the Congress for 
general Federal aid. 

The bill provides a “national school effort index’ by which all States are ex- 
pected to determine their expenditures for education. This is simply the ratio 
between school expenditures per public school child and the income per child, 
based on Commerce Department national income data. This introduces a falla- 
cious concept of determining what ought to be spent for education. Instead of 
determination by the States of the nature and cost of necessary programs, this 
index method simply says in effect that all States should spend for education an 
average equal to the percentage of national income devoted to public school ex- 
penditures the country over. This takes no account of the varying needs of the 
States not only for educational services but for other programs of governmental 
service, and of their variations in income. 

It is on such fallacious premises that a program of Federal aid would be pro- 
vided which would cost New York taxpayers $145 million next year and under 
which we would get back $88.3 million we do not need, since we already are 
making adequate provision for our requirements. 


CONSTRUCTION BILLS 


The construction bills are similar in nature to the measure which was re- 
jected by the House of Representatives last year when it came to a vote after 
extensive hearings had been held by this committee. The essential difference is 
that the amounts proposed are larger than last year, being $500 million in the 
Thompson bill, $600 million in the Frelinghuysen bill and an unspecified amount 
in the Kearns bill. They are well illustrated by the Thompson bill on which 
action now seems to have been suspended by the full Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. Under this bill, New York would get about $24 million for classroom con- 
struction, but its proportionate share of the tax cost would be about $70 million. 
The $24 million additional would enable us to build some 430 classrooms. Ac- 
cording to the best figures we can get, we already are building this year well 
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in excess of 6,000 classrooms. This has been approximately our annual rate of 
on for several years. It will continue until our classroom needs are 
met. 

In common with other States, we have a classroom shortage. This shortage, 
however, is concentrated largely in the rapidly growing suburban communities 
where schools seem to fill up faster than we can build them. Neither Federal aid 
nor any other program is going to enable us to do much, if any, more than we 
already are doing in these critical situations. The argument that this type 
of construction expenditure would aid in a pump-priming program designed to 
help cure the recession is applicable in New York where this primer already is 
being applied. 

1 might add that in my own home city of Rochester, where I am president 
of the school board, we have been able to take care of our growing needs from 
our own resources, supplemented by the aids we have received from the State. 
The same is true of our neighboring suburban areas. Reports we get from other 
sections of the State indicate this is a general situation, with critical prob- 
lems only in a few mushrooming suburbs where, as I have indicated, we now are 
building new schools as rapidly as we can. Here, as I already have said, our leg- 
islature has voted special financial aids. 


UDALL BILL 


The Udall bill, which authorizes appropriations this year of $500 million to 
de handed out to the States on a straight per pupil, pro rata basis with no strings 
attached, is, in principle, the least desirable of any of these proposals. It is a 
handout and nothing else. The money payments are not related in any way 
to demonstrated need, nor to any rating of efforts made by the different States 
to solve their own problems from their own resources. 

We firmly believe that every child in America should have an adequate op- 
portunity for an education. We likewise believe, however, that education is es- 
sentially a local and State function, and that Federal aid should be forthcom- 
ing only when there is demonstrated inability to provide basic requirements. 
That remains to be proved. 

Last year, the program for Federal aid to school construction, which we op- 
posed, would have cost New York State $48 million. We would have received 
$15.7 million to build 309 classrooms which we were building anyway. That pro- 
gram was not adopted. Later, in New York we made provision to tax ourselves an 
additional $53 million to take care of our needs. This is the record. We would 
prefer to pay our own way rather than send money to Washington and get 
only part of it back, while that which is not returned to us goes to other States, 
many of which are not making the same financial effort, or remains in Washing- 
ton as part of the brokerage fee collected by the Federal Government for 
handling the Federal aid program. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. CADWALLADER, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Richard C. 
Cadwallader. I am a World War II veteran and live at Baton Rouge, La., 
where I practice law. I have two children who attend the public schools. 

At the outset, I wish to thank you for permitting me to submit this statement 
in connection with your hearings on bills which would appropriate Federal 
funds for school construction. 

I am a member of the National Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion and I have been designated by the national commander of the American 
Legion, John S. Gleason, Jr., to make this statement on behaif of the American 
Legion in opposition to the several pending bills now under study before this 
subcommittee which would appropriate Federal funds for general school con- 


struction. 
CONVENTION ACTION 


At the 1957 National Convention of the American Legion the question of the 
role of the Federal Government in general public education was reconsidered and 
the 3,118 accredited delegates to the convention, representing every State in 
the Union and our Territories and possessions, unanimously adopted Resolution 
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No. 470, containing the following restatement of principles with respect to the 
relationship of the National Government to public education : 

“Whereas Dwight D. Eisenhower declared in 1949, ‘I would flatly oppose any 
grant by the Federal Government to all States in the Union for educational pur- 
poses. Such a policy would create an ambition—almost a requirement—to spend 
money freely under the impulse of competition with other localities in the country. 
It would completely destroy and defeat the watchful economy that comes about 
through local supervision over local expenditures of local revenues’ (quoted by 
Ross Roy in Vital Speeches) ; and 

‘“‘Whereas Federal aid to education could result in loss of local control and the 
imposition of propagandized national education such as was experienced in Nazi 
Germany and now exists in Soviet Russia ; and, 

“Whereas it is fallacious to believe that Federal aid is a free grant, in that such 
aid must first be obtained from local taxpayers : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, reiterate its opposition to the philoso- 
phy and plans for Federal aid to education and school construction; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the following restatement of principles with respect to Federal 
aid to or intervention in general public education is hereby adopted : 

“1. That the State and local government ought to, can and should, assume and 
take care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the Constitution of the United States, the full responsibility and 
authority (including financing) over the education of our children is reserved to 
the several States, respectively, and to the people in local communities. 

“8. That the States and local communities have the capacity to meet the finan- 
cial requirements for education and school construction. 

“4. That the National Government should avoid interference, control or di- 
rection in educational processes of programs of the respective States, either di- 
rectly or indirectly or by grants-in-aid, school construction, appropriation, curri- 
culum or program control, or by action of any agency, branch or department of 
the United States Government ; and be it further 

“Resolwed, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, does hereby direct and mandate 
its national commander and national legislative director to present the position 
of the American Legion to the Congress of the United States as above set forth 
and to vigorously oppose all legislation seeking the destruction of State con- 
trol or making appropriations of Federal funds for the needs of general public 
education, or school construction or financing; or which, in any way, violates 
these principles ; provided, that this shall not affect existing legislation providing 
for surplus agricultural commodity donation to the public schools or existing 
legislation providing for financial assistance to critical defense areas, or such 
existing programs as Smith-Hughes, George-Barden Act, land-grant college sup- 
port and similar already existing long-established Federal educational support 
programs of a specialized nature.” 

By virtue of the above quoted resolution, the national commander and officials 
of the American Legion were directed to present the position of the American 
Legion to the Congress of the United States and to vigorously oppose any and 
all legislation before the Congress that seeks to impair, erode or destroy indepen- 
dent and complete State control over public education or which makes appro- 
priations, loans, grants-in-aid, gifts or use of Federal funds or financing either 
direct or indirect for general public education or school construction or which 
in any way would violate the principles enunciated above. 


INTRODUCTION 


All of you, I am sure, are familiar with the tremendous scope of the youth 
and educational activities of the American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary in every State of our country. 

The record of the American Legion in the field of education has earned it the 
right to speak authoritatively on this matter. The opinion of the American 
Legion is not theoretical. It has been formulated through the experience of our 
more than 17,000 posts, and has been examined and reexamined, debated and 
revised, and has been expressed by repeated actions of national conventions of 
the American Legion. 
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The education of the youth of the United States has been a matter of deep 
interest and continuous study by the American Legion since its organization in 
1919. Together with the National Education Association, we initiated the first 
observance of American Education Week in 1921. This observance is still spon- 
sored each year for the purpose of forceably bringing home to each American 
citizen the vital role that an adequate educational system plays in the preser- 
vation and strengthening of our way of life. Through our department and dis- 
trict organizations and more than 17,000 posts, we are in daily contact through- 
out the 48 States, the District of Columbia and the possessions and Territories 
of the United States with the public and private schools of this Nation. It 
should also be noted that the American Legion has endeavored to familiarize 
itself with the kinds and quality of textbooks and instructional material, the 
objectives, the curricula and programs, the teaching and personnel, and the build- 
ing, equipment and facilities requirements of our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


One of the primary objectives of the American Legion is to teach an under- 
standing and appreciation of our American traditions and American philosophy 
of government. To this end, the American Legion has consistently endeavored 
to build better and more informed citizens, to strengthen local government and 
to make the community and the home finer and increasingly self-reliant. 

The American Legion believes that real freedom for the individual cannot 
be safeguarded unless the power of government is decentralized and restrained. 
We are of the opinion that the structure, purposes, powers and activities of our 
local, State and Federal Governments, respectively, as designed by our fore- 
fathers in the Constitution of the United States should be preserved. The 
American Legion is and has always been vitally concerned with the active ob- 
servance of those policies and principles which will continue the United States 
as a federal republic dedicated to the protection of the rights of the individual. 
Dual sovereignty must be preserved and there should be separation of powers 
between the executive, the legislative, and the judicial functions of government. 

We do not believe that a constitutional republic such as ours with a decen- 
tralized representative democracy and a free capitalistic economy can long 
survive unless the central government firmly respects the long established pre- 
rogatives and functions of the State governments and vigorously rejects all ef- 
forts to have the central government usurp and invade the well defined duties of 
the several State governments. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 


While the United States Constitution does not contain a direct reference to 
education or schools, it has been a long recognized fact that under the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution public education is a prerogative of the States 
and it has been an accepted theory and practice over the years. 

The Constitution of each of the 48 States recognizes and provides for the dis- 
charge of this State responsibility of public education. In every State and local 
community the budget for public education is the major cost of government. 

It is the position of the American Legion that the several States should be 
vested completely and solely with the power, responsibility, authority, direction 
and control over every facet of general public education in the elementary and 
secondary schools and public institutions of higher education of this country, in- 
cluding: the provision of funds; employment of teachers; selection of textbooks 
and instructional material; establishment of curriculums and standards; provi- 
sion of buildings, grounds, equipment and facilities; transportation, school 
lunches and libraries; athletic programs, salaries retirement and tenure for 
teachers; establishment, consolidation and regulation of schools, school boards 
and school districts. Preferably these matters should be handled at the local 
level. 

Naturally, many Members of Congress and many other Americans will ask: 
“Why should the American Legion concern itself with the problems of general 
public education?” 

The answer to that question is that the American Legion has always strongly 
adhered to the philosophy of broad popular education for citizenship. While 
recognizing the right and necessity for private and religious schools in the field 
of education, the American Legion vigorously subscribes to the necessity of a uni- 
versal, publicly supported system of primary and secondary education and in- 
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stitutions of higher learning to insure that every American child has the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education. The American Legion believes that popular 
self-government, based upon a federation of States, as created by the covenant set 
forth in the Constitution of the United States cannot continue to exist unless 
there is the bulwark of a continuing system of State and locally controlled and 
financed free public education. Not only does proper national defense require 
trained personnel, but the daily operation of our local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, our farms, our professions, our commerce and industry, and in fact, 
every phase of life today demands that we have competent citizens, who are 
qualified, willing and able to discharge their responsibilities. 

By and large, the State governments and the local school districts have com- 
piled a remarkable record in providing educational opportunities to the people of 
this country in the last 50 years. Without a doubt, we have in the United States 
today the finest educational facilities that the world has ever known. ‘True, 


it is not perfect; but we have no problems which are not susceptible to solution 
by the States and local communities. 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR POSITION 


What are the reasons for the policy stand of the American Legion? In sum- 
mary outline, they are set forth as follows: 

1, The respective States, and local communities, have the financial capacity 
to meet their educational requirements if they wish to do so. 

2. Federal aid is not the way to get good schools. Under any moderate pro- 
gram of aid, the amount going to individual States would not be large enough 
to be effective. 

3. If substantial financial support is provided to local public schools by the 
Federal Government, local community interest and responsibility will diminish. 

4. The wealth of the Nation is to be found in the States. In most instances 
this wealth is as available to the States as to the National Government. Gen- 
erally speaking, all taxes come from the same pocket. Sending tax dollars to 
Washington, which are intended for local use merely increases overhead and 
administrative costs and adds to the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 

5. It would seem impossible to have Federal aid to general education without 
at least the minimum of Federal control. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that the United States Government has the right to control and super- 
vise the expenditure of funds on those activities to which it contributes financial 
assistance. 

6. Local and State ability and willingness to deal with school problems is im- 
paired by injecting a third level of government. The task of school adminis- 
tration will become even more difficult and complicated. Administrative differ- 
ences with respect to controls or agreements as to division of funds will result 
in delays and inequities. 

7. Federal aid to education, even with an initial limitation on Federal control 
over this Federal aid, invites the danger that in time the Federal administrative 
agencies will want to prescribe the curricula, textbooks, other instructional 
materials, teacher qualifications, methods and standards of instruction, and 
accounting and fiscal procedures. 

8. Federal aid whether by grants-in-aid or other forms cannot be provided 
without Congress imposing legal and accounting safeguards or criteria of dis- 
tribution. Some type of control or supervision whether large or small, direct 
or indirect, is an essential ingredient of Federal action. The mere fact that 
Congress could discontinue the funds in future appropriations is a potent factor 
in itself. 

9. History indicates that once Federal appropriations are made for any pur- 
pose, the tendency is for the affected groups to lobby for their continuation and 
enlargement. 

10. Approximately 12 percent of the schoolchildren in the United States are 
educated in private or religious schools. The exclusion of these schools raises 
dificult problems. Their inclusion would raise even more difficult legal ques- 
tions and policy issues. 

11. There are about 62,000 separate public school districts or systems in the 
United States. If the National Government dealt directly with these local 
school organizations, it would seriously conflict with State educational respon- 
sibility and control. If the program were administered through the States, it 
could not achieve the objectives sought by Federal grants or funds without im- 
posing important and unwanted conditions. 
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12. The general public already feels that Federal taxes are too high. There 
is great pressure for reduction of Federal taxes. Certainly sound national poli- 
cy should require that serious consideration should be given to the balancing of 
the Federal budget and a planned and consistent reduction of the Federal debt 
before the National Government embarks upon a new and tremendous program 
of Federal expenditures for general public education in our elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 

13. The usual purpose of Federal grants-in-aid is to stimulate State and local 
activities. There is no need for this in the field of public education since expen- 
ditures by States and local governments for education are already the largest 
and most expensive of any of their activities. 

14. There is no need for Federal leadership in setting minimum educational 
standards. These are alrady well defined and administered. There is a strong 
desire on all sides to avoid Federal control or supervision. There is a widespread 
feeling that any degree of Federal control over education would be dangerous. 
No one has ever enunciated any practical method of providing Federal funds 
without some scintilla of authority for administration. 

15. There are other well defined responsibilities and activities of the Federal 
government, such as national defense, highway construction, flood control, and 
aid to veterans programs of hospitalization and pensions to name but a few, 
which require all of the foreseeable Federal funds that are likely to be available. 

16. If Federal aid is predicated on the determination of necessity of State or 
local school districts or systems, who will establish the criteria of need and for- 
mulas of distribution? What weight will be given to the relationship between 
those States or districts which have for years taxed themselves to the bone to 
meet their requirements and those which have the resources but do not choose 
to impose adequate State or local taxes? What equalization assistance will be 
required of the respective States before the Federal Government lends a hand? 
Are those areas which have been spending their own money to be reimbursed? 

17. The creation of a system of Federal educational assistance, nationwide 
in scope, would destroy the traditional role of the State and local governments in 
the field of educational activity and would represent an unnecessary and radical 
expansion of the functions of the National Government beyond anything en- 
visioned by Thomas Jefferson and the other architects of our Federal system. 

18. This is not the kind of governmental function which has to be performed 
by the National Government or which it can do best. In fact, efficiency, economy, 
opportunity for differences of approach and educational pioneering, will be 
sacrifi-ed if the Congress should embark the National Government upon a pro- 
gram of regimented Federal aid to education. 

19. The United States Government is now spending annually more than 1,600 
million to support 81 educational programs which are administered by various 
Federal agencies and departments. The taxpayers can ill afford to pay new 
taxes to expand Federal intervention in public education. 

20. A lessening of State and local controls would stereotype bad teaching 
methods and reduce standards. The proposals for Federal financing now pend- 
ing before Congress would set forces in motion which would destroy individuality 
and force patterns of uniformity which would breed incompetence. 

21. The current rate of school construction is steadily rising and has virtually 
arrived at the point where an overwhelming majority of the local school dis- 
tricts in this country will have caught up with legitimate classroom shortages. 

New construction expenditures for public schools are expected to surpass 
$2 billion in 195S—a substantial increase in 6 years from the $1.6 billion spent 
in 1952. This will represent about 20 percent of total public expenditures (State, 
local, and Federal) for new public construction of all types. In addition, it is 
anticipated that in excess of $500 million will be spent on school construction for 
private and parochial schools in 1958. 

This certainly demonstrates, that by and large, local school districts are not 
waiting for the Federal Government and do not need Federal intervention or 
compulsion. They are acutely aware of the problem and have been doing 
something. Federal aid must ultimately result in increased Federal taxation. 
Increased Federal taxation deprives the States of the source of income through 
which local and State governments may act effectively to finance educational 
improvements at the State and local levels. 

22. Once the United States Government enters this field of activity, it can 
never stop or turn back. The history of other Federal legislation for education 
demonstrates this conclusively. 

23. The vast majority of local school districts do not need nor do they desire 
Federal financing. Less than 15 percent of the local school districts in the United 
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States lack the financial resources to meet their school construction require- 
ments. Their problems can be adequately met at State level. 

24. Federal intervention would either penalize self sufficient local school dis- 
tricts or destroy their initiative and self-reliance by forcing them to take State 
and Federal aid. 

25. Local school districts are in general meeting not only classroom needs, 
but the overall needs of the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Compare these figures : 

(a) In 1900 Americans spent $14 per pupil to educate them. 

(b) In 1950 the figure was $224 per pupil. 

(c) In 1956 local school districts spent $380 per pupil to provide public 
education for their children. 

(d@) While the number of pupils in the public schools increased about 3.7 
percent in the past year, the number of school teachers increased 6.9 per- 


cent. 

(e) In 1950 there were 914,000 teachers in the public schools of this 
country. 

(f) In 1956 more than 1,200,000 persons were teaching in the public 
schools. 


Does this sound as if the local school districts are neglecting their responsi- 
bilities? Would this indicate a need for Federal direction, control or encroach- 
ment? 

To the contrary, it demonstrates conclusively that under our system of gov- 
ernment, public education is basically a community function which has been and 
is being effectively and oustandingly discharged by local leaders selected by their 
neighbors. Local school board members, democratically elected, are responsible 
to their home folks. Their actions and decisions are closely scrutinized. Best 
of all, if they are not responsive to local desires, they can be removed from office. 

Then, too, local school boards handle their money better. They appreciate the 
importance of economically and efficiently collecting and spending taxes. Cen- 
tralized Federal financing will destroy this splendid form of local self-govern- 
ment. 

26. Planning for school construction should remain at the local school district 
level. Under the present proposal the States would be deprived of Federal 
planning funds unless they took over control of the planning of school construc- 
tion from local school districts. This would mean moving further up the govern- 
mental ladder to the States, and ultimately to the office of some Federal agency, 
the determination as to where and when and how schools shall be built. 


CONCLUSION 


It is obvious that this would not be temporary legislation. There is no 
present nationwide emergency in terms of a classroom shortage. It is evident 
from the record that every 1 of the sovereign 48 States can and are successfully 
taking care of their own classroom needs. 

The only effect of such legislation would be to induce the States to let the 
Federal Government assume the responsibility for public education so the 
States could use their tax money for other State purposes. 

If there ever was a crisis, it does not now exist. Our educational system is 
healthy and constantly improving and expanding. 

Of course, there is a need for continuous and vigorous action by all the States 
and local school districts to continuously replace and add new classrooms and 
school facilities. The vast majority are successfully doing this every day. 

There is little doubt that the passage of this legislation for school construction 
by the Congress would represent a long step forward toward creating a cen- 
tralized and regimented school system in the United States by which the State 
educational agencies would become subordinate departments or State offices 
under Federal control. 

We know that neither the Members of Congress nor the American people want 
this and we earnestly urge and recommend that these bills providing for invasion 
of the rights of State and local educational systems be defeated. 


STATEMENT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RELATIVE TO FEDERAL 
Alp FoR ScHooL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


This statement relative to Federal aid for school building construction is 
presented by the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce which is a statewide busi- 
ness association with 15,450 members representing companies located in 408 
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cities and towns in every part of the State of Illinois. These members are en- 
gaged in virtually every type of business and range from the largest corpora- 
tions to the self-employed. Membership also includes several school administra- 
tors, among them the superintendents of two of the largest cities and of the 
most populous county, as well as many past and present members of local 
boards of education. 

The State chamber’s education committee, which directs all research in the 
field of education and has conducted a study of school building needs in Illinois, 
is composed of 92 members with 47 residing in Cook County and 45 residing in the 
downstate counties. Included on the committee are 11 persons who are key 
officials in local school systems or in institutions of higher education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND FACILITIES IN ILLINOIS 


Illinois, while being one of the more populous States in the Union, has recently 
lagged somewhat behind the national average in population growth. On the 
other hand, attendance and enrollment in the State’s public schools have shown 
a constant pattern of increase. For the foreseeable future, Illinois can anticipate 
an annual increase of between 50,000 and 60,000 pupils in the public schools. 
There has been an overall increase of 37.4 percent in average daily attendance 
from 1946 to 1957. 


TABLE 1.—Average daily attendance in Illinois public schools, 1946-57 





Average Yearly per- | Average Yearly per- 
School year daily attend- | cent of | School year daily attend- cent of 
ance increase i ance increase 
ET os Lintndeimvownmein 980, 818 |....... 1] 1952-53... ._- 1, 135, 219 | 4.72 
NS i Siang 989, 261 0. 86 || 1953-54_.--- soaae 1, 201, 861 | 5, 87 
noe EH 1, 012, 029 | 2.30 || 1954-55. ............- 1, 261, 093 | 4.93 
See 1, 047, 281 3. 48 1955-56... 1, 309, 214 3. 82 
1950-51........ Saiete eed 1, 065, 489 1. 74 1956-57 - - : 1, 348, 364 2. 99 
NN ticles dling iciacbsaci 1, 084, 036 1,74 | 








Son-e*: Annual Statistical Reports of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction; State aid claim 
districts, 


Increases such as those shown in table 1 can be attributed to three major 
factors: Increasing births, movement to the State of Illinois, and improved 
holding power of the schools in the case of the older students. These increases 
have occurred even in the face of growing enrollments in the State’s private 
schools. 

Unquestionably the most important factor in this enrollment increase, at least 
in terms of the numbers involved, is the number of births in Illinois. From 1935 
until 1943 there was a gradual increase in annual births. Following a decline in 
births in 1944 and 1945, the trend has been almost steadily upward until births 
in 1956 were more than double what they had been in 1935. From 1940 to 1953 
(the period of birth for the great majority of students in school today) the in- 
crease in annual births was 65.9 percent. There has been no leveling off in 
recent years as can be seen in table 2. 





TABLE 2.—Live births in Illinois, 1935-56 











Year of birth | Number of |} Year of birth Number of 
births | births 

| ———— ee ——— 
Ree reir 3 Bite els pena tote). Weve e208 ax8..! 174, 202 
EES Te a eee | Oe I Tet i a 5s cals wales whi debe 195, 328 
i i ae ae hee att alan agit tins | | 7D rear rar aera: 184, 553 
NTT eee sane a Se ke eee 189, 169 
ge aR rss Ce. Sh Raa aT ee 189, 628 
8 Oe Sea tees eat ee ID | EP ae aes Toe ees 201, 082 
a ce I nee caant 205, 438 
I nen eee es PED eR ed 206, 813 
Meee ee ete See ON INNA) dco. ou... cechac le ma 217, 220 
hi a adisigsin digi acsk GMC Rat ke LAIN ore eee co. bn eususne- 220, 541 


i hitshnakprethansdeadinniewennns 136, 676 || 1956 229, 571 








Source: Illinois Department of Public Health, Bureau of Statistics. 
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The natural outcome of growth of this kind is an increase in facilities, par- 
ticularly when the school districts have endeavored to keep the pupil-teacher 
ratio in the neighborhood of 30-1. A complete accounting of classroom facili- 
ties in the State of Illinois is not available at this time. Hstimates have been 
made, however, by the Illinois Education Association that teaching stations 
have increased from 46,208 in 1946 to 59,600 in 1957. This is an increase of 
29 percent. 

In order to maintain this rate of construction for new classrooms while at 
the same time replacing outmoded facilities, it has been necessary for the citizens 
to vote on and approve bond issues for school building construction. Depend- 
ing upon the year and certain local financial factors, from 75 to 90 percent 
of the bond issues have been approved in recent years. These bond issues plus 
various local pay-as-you-construct plans have combined to provide cash outlay 
for capital improvements including buildings, grounds and new equipment as 
shown in table 3. The figure for the 1955-56 school year was 12 times greater 
than for 1946-47 (or an increase of 1,108.6 percent), which, of course, in part 
reflects increased costs due to inflation. 


TABLE 3.—Capital outlay for public school construction, 1946-56 





School year Amount School year | Amount 
it 
, ao sassnss sinicissimeeacs anand aa 
1946-47 ; oat Se 00) OOOO DT TOR RR nn is ee ac aath $74, 643, 486 
TD. inn cciiewapnancbtetecdaeess 22, 114, 124 | 1952-53_... 100, 478, 673 
1948-49 ; Ose 45, 916, 847 |) 1953-54___- ; 118, 125, 674 
ROOD. cc adina lu csuulachbeusienssuted 65, 987, 963 || 1954-55__.. . 123, 569, 319 
1950-51... se cae 68, 887, 352 | ORG Rison ceciivbnngsidteben | 137, 277, 143 
' 1 





Source: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Includes buildings, grounds and new equipment. 
ILLINOIS MEETS ITS OWN PROBLEMS 


lilinois has adopted the do-it-yourself philosophy. The Governor has re- 
peatedly stated publicly that Federal aid for education is not advisable. The leg- 
islature has made it a practice through the Illinois School Problems Commis- 
sion to be informed of the needs and to meet these needs with State assistance, 
if necessary. The people of the State, as evidenced in capital outlay for new 
buildings (above, table 3), have taxed themselves at a constantly heavier pace 
to provide good school facilities. 

There has been mounting evidence, however, that some school districts have 
begun to reach the limits of their constitutional bonding power, a level pegged 
in Illinois at 5 percent of the equalized assessed valuation. Officials of the State 
department of public instruction, by means of a questionnaire to the county super- 
intendents early in 1957, identified 158 school districts which by 1959 could be 
expected to have exhausted their bonding power for school construction. The 
State chamber in its own survey estimated that not fewer than 125 districts 
would need help by September 1959. 

As a result of these findings, a bill was introduced during the 70th Illinois 
General Assembly which, if passed, would have provided $14 million during 
the ensuing biennium to assist those districts having no bonding power but still 
having a demonstrated need to construct more classrooms. The bill was passed 
and signed into law, but with the State loan fund reduced to $10 million. Ap- 
plications for use of these funds have been received from scores of school dis- 
tricts, but to date approval has been given to construction amounting to slightly 
over $2 million. It has been estimated by the State commission in charge of the 
funds that final applications will utilize only about half of the $10 million fund. 

The reasons for this are interesting. They indicate a reluctance on the part 
of many local school districts to obligate themselves or subject themselves to new 
regulations or controls, even to the State of Illinois. Commission officials have 
informed the State chamber that the chief reasons for the limited use so far of 
State funds to assist in school building construction are: 

1. The State requirement that computation of necessary classrooms be based 
upon a figure of 35 pupils in average daily attendance instead of a lower figure 
more acceptable to school officials. 

2. The fact that several districts with limited bonding powers are also close 
to their maximum in terms of education fund tax rates and thus would have 
difficulty staffing any new rooms. 
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8. Disturbance over a stipulation in the bill that school districts cannot build 
under their own bonding power in subsequent years until the costs to the State 
have been met, unless the Commission approves such new local construction 
(which it has promised to do in most cases). 

4. A fear that maintenance and upkeep of the buildings constructed with State 
funds would have to be done by the State. 

The Illinois program of school district reorganization also tells a pertinent 
story of the citizens’ determination to operate efficient school systems. Reor- 
ganization has made possible some reduction in costs. It has broadened the tax 
base of the new districts and usually assures a better curriculum being made 
available to the pupils. Facilities generally are not as good where there are 
literally thousands of very small school districts and hundreds of 1- and 2-room 
schools. 

Extensive school district reorganization was packed into a period of about 9 
years although some new combinations are approved every year. Illinois had 
more school districts than any other State in the Nation in 1945, with a total 
of 11,955 including those which actually did not operate schools. In these later 
cases, taxes were levied to meet the tuition charges for sending children to other 
school districts. 

By 1957, the number of districts had been reduced to 1,849. In spite of this 
84.5 percent reduction since 1945, there is still room for improvement, since 
some 700 districts have fewer than 100 pupils. 


TABLE 4.—Number of school districts in Illinois 





| 
Yearly | Yearly 
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1 Not reported. 


Source: Illinois School Problems Commission. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Illinois State Chamber presented testimony on March 7, 1957, before the 
education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor re- 
marking that “States and localities should be and are able to look after their 
own problems” and concluding with the Committee on Federal Responsibility in 
the Field of Education that “no State has a demonstrated financial incapacity to 
build the schools it will need during the next 5 years.” 

Again in testimony on March 21, 1958, the State chamber reaffirmed its op- 
position to any Federal assistance in the field of school construction. It cited a 
more desirable approach by observing that the State of Illinois has undertaken 
to meet its own problems by providing a $10 million State construction fund to 
be used by those districts which have exhausted their bonding power under con- 
stitutional limitations. 

The Illinois State Chamber, when considering Federal aid, fears two things in 
particular: ultimate Federal control, and loss of local initiative. In spite of the 
fact that the various construction bills standardly announce a “no controls” 
policy, dangers can be foreseen in the regulations enumerated by the bills under 
consideration. H. R. 12058 (Thompson, New Jersey) and H. R. 11625 (Kearns) 
state that “national interest requires” that the Federal Government assist or join 
with State and local governments in solving these problems. The Federal aid 
provided in these bills is granted only when matched by the States. The bills 
require States to submit plans for setting up the program and require such re- 
ports as are necessary to the United States Commisisoner of Education. Perhaps 
most serious, payments will not be made to States unless there is assurance 
“that all laborers and mechanics employed * * * will be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as deter- 
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mined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended * * *.” [Italic is ours.] This is Federal control. 

H. R. 11530 (Frelinghuysen) ties the claimed need for Federal aid in school con- 
struction to a need “to stimulate increased employment through Federal grants 
to the States * * *.” This attempt to provide some means to counteract the 
current recession is particularly interesting since it actually takes no account 
of the fact that unemployment varies widely from State to State. Neither does 
it recognize that the building trades have suffered far less than most other 
business classifications. Latest estimates indicate that home building, for ex- 
ample, has risen to a point that promises over a million “starts” in 1958, or an 
increase of 5 percent over 1957. It seems likely that no money could possibly 
reach the States before next fall at which time even the more pessimistic look 
for some upturn in business conditions. 

Undoubtedly, attention during previous testimonies has been called to the 
fact that 1957 was another record year of school construction without Federal 
assistance, again showing that the States and their communities are putting forth 
a tremendous effort to meet the construcion needs. Bond sales for school con- 
sruction for the 12 months ending September 30 totaled more than $2.2 billion 
in all States. Assuming that pay-as-you-go construction continued at its 
previous pace, more than 100,000 classroom units at $30,000 per unit were made 
possible through local voter approval. This compares with the 69,200 units 
built in 1956. 

Assistance to so-called federally impacted school districts has frequently been 
cited as proof of the good that can come from Federal aid. As a matter of fact, 
this program of aid, although originally not objected to by the Illinois State 
chamber, is now another outstanding example of what can—but should not— 
happen. An investigation in 1955 under the auspices of the House Committee 
on Appropriations revealed that “contrary to the law, entitlement rates for the 
States were not computed on the basis of actual construction cost of school facili- 
ties for the preceding year. Rates were established in some instances to appease 
the States. In particular, the Southeastern States were given identical or 
similar rates to avoid ill feelings. In some instances, States were given a 
rate which was higher than the rate originally established for the State and 
accepted by the State * * * OE (United States Office of Education) maintained 
actual cost fi,ures on construction under this program which reflected that 
the States were constructing facilities at much lower cost per pupil than the 
entitlement rate. No revision in rates was made by OE to bring the entitlement 
into relationship with actual costs.” Such practices are utterly wasteful of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

SUMMARY 


For all of these reasons, the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is forced 
again to state that it is unalterably opposed to the various proposals of Federal 
aid for school building construction. As was shown in our testimony a year 
ago, the cost to the taxpayers is prohibitive. The ultimate danger of Federal 
control cannot be overlooked. The evidence even in Illinois is definite that talk 
of Federal aid inevitably makes some voters willing to turn down needed school 
bond issues because the Federal Government will probably help us. The Illinois 
State chamber insists that freedom-loving Americans can and will solve their 
problems at home—if allowed to do so. 


STATEMENT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RELATIVE TO FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND LOCAL SCHOOLS 


This statement relative to proposed Federal assistance to States and local com- 
munities to remedy inadequacies in teachers’ salaries, school facilities, and equip- 
ment is presented by the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce which is a statewide 
business association with 15,450 members representing companies located in 408 
cities and towns in every part of the State of Illinois. These members are engaged 
in virtually every type of business and range from the largest corporations to 
the self-employed. Membership also includes several school administrators, 
among them the superintendents of two of the largest cities and of the most 
populous county, as well as many past and present members of local boards of 
education. 
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The State chamber’s education committee, which directs all research in the 
field of education, is composed of 92 members with 47 residing in Cook County and 
45 residing in the downstate counties. Included on the committee are 11 per- 
sons who are key officials in local school systems or in institutions of higher 
education. 


PREVIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER 


The Illinois State chamber has delivered testimony before Education Sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Education and Labor on March 7, 1957, 
and again on March 21, 1958. The full statement of the chamber’s position and 
recommendations has been made available in each case to committee members. 

On May 13, 1958, a statement was also prepared for the committee on Fed- 
eral aid for school building construction, with particular reference to the fol- 
lowing bills: H. R. 11530, H. R. 11625, H. R. 12058. As in the other statements 
which have been presented, the pertinent facts of Illinois growth, development, 
and plans to meet its own problems were included. These facts will not be 
repeated in the present statement. 

The broad recommendations of the Illinois State chamber relative to Federal 
aid to education were outlined in a brochure which was mailed to each Mem- 
ber of Congress 2 weeks ago. The brochure, entitled “Sizing Up Federal Aid 
to Education,” urges— 

1. Support of increases in appropriations to the National Science 

Foundation. 

. More incentives for contributions to higher education. 
Deductions for or by persons attending colleges and universities. 
Reasonable deductions of costs to teachers for advanced study. 
Opposition to Federal aid for school building construction. 
Opposition to Federal assistance to subsidize local education programs. 
Opposition to Federal scholarships and fellowships. 


te 


we 


Xe 


US| 


THE ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OPPOSES THE PROVISIONS OF H. R. 12279 


The Illinois State chamber now turns its attention to Mr. Udall’s bill, re- 
cently introduced, to authorize assistance to States and local communities with 
the stated purpose of remedying inadequacies at the local level. 


“The national interest requires * * *” 


Many education bills now under consideration state that, in spite of outstand- 
ing local efforts and continued local responsibility, the “national interest re- 
quires” that the Federal Government step in and offer assistance. The Illinois 
State chamber does not accept this philosophy in the education field, nor does it 
believe that conclusive evidence has ever been given to show that the States and 
local districts are unable to meet their own needs. On the contrary, in the last 
57 years public school enrollments have about doubled whereas total expenditures 
have increased 50 times, from $215 million to $10.7 billion. This, of course, reflects 
in part the depreciating value of the dollar. Unfortunately, evidence does seem 
to be available that not all States and their communities are making enough 
effort to support education. This, however, is not sufficient justification for 
Federal intervention. 

The fact still remains that the national debt is greater than the combined 
debt of all States, all local governments, and all other world governments. The 
fact also remains that the Federal Government largely has money only when 
it collects taxes from individuals and organizations. Which unit of government 
is better able to support increased costs of education?—clearly not the Federal 
Government. 


The program as proposed is permanent 


H. R. 12279 proposes the distribution of $500 million in the year beginning 
July 1, 1958, and “for succeeding fiscal years such amounts as Congress shall 
appropriate.” It also states that the United States Commissioner of Education 
shall submit to Congress, not later than January 1 following the close of each 
fiscal year, all the State reports, “together with his recommendations for the 
next fiscal year.” These provisions in effect make Federal aid to education 
a permanent program, and we understand that Mr. Udall so stated to the com- 
mittee when discussing the bill. In other words, we are no longer talking about 
temporary, emergency legislation. 
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According to the provisions of the bill, Federal money is to be added to the 
State funds, then to be distributed to the local agencies according to existing 
State practices. This procedure assures that the Federal Government’s assist- 
ance can never be less than the $500 million of the first year. Why? Because 
local school districts will make commitments on construction and will change 
salaries. Not all of these commitments can be fulfilled in 1 year, so that elimi- 
nation of the Federal program a year later will be out of the question. The 
hue and cry a year from now and during subsequent years for more and more 
aid will be so strong that it will not be ignored. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened in the cases of aid for vocational education and to federally impacted 
school districts. The loss of local initiative will be extensive. At the same 
time it is the chamber’s belief that the tendency of the States will be to re- 
duce their support of education in lieu of increased Federal support. There 
is no more certain way to pauperize local school districts than to make them 
increasingly dependent upon Federal money. 

The fallacy of school-age population as a “computer” 

The use of school-age population figures as the means of distributing Federal 
funds to the States might seem, on the surface, to be a fair and equitable method. 
The census does, after all, tend to measure the extent of the job to be done in 
education, at least insofar as numbers are concerned. But the ratio of a given 
State’s school-age population to the total school-age population in the Nation 
has some built-in pitfalls. 

In the first place, although there is a definite relationship between school- 
age population and the public school enrollments, it is not a perfect relation- 
ship. For example, according to.United States Office of Education figures for 
the 1953-54 school year, the range in percent of school-age population enrolled 
in the public schools among the States was from 72.5 percent in Vermont to 
98.9 percent in Wyoming. The percent according to regions was as follows: 
Northeast, 78.4 percent; North Central, 82.5 percent: South, 85 percent; West, 
90.7 percent. For the Nation as a whole, the percent of public enrollments 
to school-age population was 83.5 percent. H. R. 12279 would provide more 
money to the public schools on a per-pupil basis in States having a propor- 
tionately larger private and parochial enrollment. 

In the second place, H. R. 12279 could ultimately raise the question of con- 
tinuation of special services such as kindergartens which are not available in 
all districts. The reason is the same as in the case of high parochial enroll- 
ment—a reduction of public-school enrollment in a less essential age-group such 
as 5-year-olds would actually mean greater receipts on a per-pupil basis for the 
others. The loss in State aid from State money in such instances might or might 
not balance the increase from Federal money. 

So, it also follows that H. R. 12279 by proposing distribution of money to States 
on school-age pupulation in effect puts a premium on reduced compulsory attend- 
ance ages. Those States such as Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Utah which 
require attendance until 18 years of age (and New Mexico, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee with 17 years of age) might be tempted in future years, 
for purely monetary reasons, to reduce this requirement. At the same time, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio and Utah might be tempted to 
change their entrance age requirements from 6 to 7 or 8 years of age. The 
tendency for several years, on the other hand, has been for States to lower their 
entrance age and raise their compulsory attendance age requirements in the 
belief that more education rather than less is essential for the full growth and 
development of the Nation and its people. 


Possible effect upon school district reorganization 


The nationwide trend for reorganization of school districts into larger and 
more efficient units is evident from the fact that the 111,274 school districts in 
1943-44 had been reduced 10 years later to 62,969. This development has been 
particularly noticeable in Illinois where the 11,955 districts in 1945 had been re- 
duced to 1,849 by 1957. State regulations notwithstanding, Federal funds will 
tend to perpetuate the smaller districts. Regardless of the States’ methods for 
distributing funds to local school districts, all recognized districts now in exist- 
ence, large or small, would presumably receive their proportionate share of 
Federal funds. Since the trigger toward reorganization is very frequently limited 
finances, the provision of more money to small districts will tend to relieve this 
pressure and will, particularly in their cases, provide a justification and a popular 
demand for the continuance of Federal aid. 
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The prohibitive cost of Federal aid in H. R. 12279 


Even though the bill does not indicate the source of the $500 million for 1958-59 
and unknown amounts for subsequent years, it is obvious that the money will 
come from taxation. Illinois currently underwrites Federal legislative appropri- 
ations to the tune of approximately 7.1 percent of the total cost. In the case of 
H. R. 12279, then, Illinois would be expected to provide about $35.5 million. IIli- 
nois has only about 5.2 percent of all children in the Nation of school-age (and 
less than 5 percent of the Nation’s public-school enrollment). Allocations to IIli- 
nois would, therefore, be roughly $26 million and would, as usual, represent a 
“Joss” to Illinois taxpayers. In all other bills under consideration, Illinois ranks 
just behind New York and California in the ultimate net cost to its taxpayers of 
Federal aid for education. H. R. 12279 will be no exception. 


SUMMARY 


The drive for Federal aid to education is long standing. The push has been 
greatest since 1945 with teacher organizations being in the forefront of this push. 
It is the opinion of the Illinois State Chamber, however, that education is and 
should be a State function with powers and duties and responsibilities being dele- 
gated to the local school districts. The chamber considers any attempt to secure 
further Federal assistance, whether there are controls or not, to be dangerous. 

In many respects, the most dangerous proposal in recent years is H. R. 12279. 
The bill, as written and with obvious intent, will set up a permanent assistance 
program. The allocations are scheduled on the basis of school-age population 
which is an unsatisfactory measure of the public school “load” from State to 
State. Federal aid will, in the opinion of thé Illinois State Chamber, lead to 
overall reduced local and State effort, curtailing of local initiative except where 
matching of funds is required, and increasing costs without equal returns to 
Illinois taxpayers. Instances can be cited in Illinois where greater difficulty has 
been encountered in securing passage of local school bond issues because of the 
talk of Federal aid and where scholarship programs have been curtailed, or not 
established by business, because of the drive for Federal scholarships this year. 

The best example of a growing attitude which the State chamber fears was 
printed on May 21, 1958, in a letter to the editor of the Wall Street Journal. A 
man from New Hampshire wrote in part: 

“You know very well that if Federal tax moneys were available to States and 
cities it would be much easier to pass school construction resolutions, Sure, the 
taxpayers pay the Federal Government but it’s indirect and thus easier to pass. 
Each locality, when Federal money becomes available, looks eagerly to get at 
the trough first before it’s all gone and thus if matching funds are required they 
are raised quickly. 

“Here in my hometown * * * we concluded that a new high school was an 
absolute necessity * * *. Yet 3 people were able to stir up enough frenzy to 
defeat the proposal on a referendum by 200 votes and their only issue was costs 
and taxes. 

“What would have happened had Federal funds been available? The town 
would have grabbed them, and had there been a matching funds provision it 
would have been easily met. Psychologically the idea of getting something for 
nothing from Uncle Sam would have appealed to the moronic element among us 
and the 200-vote margin against would have been a 2,000 vote for. 

“Is it moral to look to Washington for every expenditure of public funds? 
Is it really good practice? Of course not, and I don’t defend it. However, good 
government is the result of good politics and good politics is the ‘art of the 
possible. * * *” 


RESOLUTION OF MIDWEST TAXPAYERS CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL AID FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Whereas among various Federal school aid proposals currently in the Congress 
is one to spend $1 billion in Federal aid for higher education while at the same 
time requiring non-Federal sponsors to provide an estimated $600 million to 
match the Federal aid ; and 

Whereas although the proposal is widely publicized as a “scholarship” program, 
the amount of money allocated to scholarships is only a small portion of the 
total; and 
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Whereas the announced intent of the program is to stimulate production of 
scientific talent ; and 
Whereas the development of scientific talent will not come about as a result 
of the mere expenditure of money but depends more on the development of an 
interest and enthusiasm among individuals for a career in science; and 
Whereas the primary source of Federal funds is the States and communities 
in which are the institutions the Federal Government proposes to “aid”: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved by this Midwest Taxpayers Conference assembled in Racine, Wis., 
this 12th day of February 1958, That the Congress be urged to question any pro- 
posals for Federal financial assistance for higher education and to recognize that 
education at any level should retain its traditional status as a responsibility of 
State and local governments. 
MURRAY CAMPBELL, 
Taxpayers Federation of Illinois. 
Ray EpwaArps, 
Iowa Taxpayers Association. 
NORMAN BoRrGEN, 
Minnesota Taxpayers Association. 
J. B. CULVER, 
Chairman, Kenosha Taxpayers, Inc. ( Wis.) 
D. H. WIiscHER, 
Northwest Taxpayers League of Milwaukee ( Wis.) 


THE CANTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Canton, Ohio, June 5, 1958. 
Hon, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 


Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


DeAR Mr. BarRDEN: The members of the National Affairs Committee of the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce reiterate the position taken last June of strongly 
opposing Federal expenditure for school construction. 

Our analysis of school conditions shows no justification for the sudden inter- 
vention of the Federal Government in science education or in testing and guid- 
ance. There is no evidence that State or local school boards want or need a 
federally inspired program. 

We recommend four basic rules in which the Federal Government may help, 
which are parts of bills before Congress at the present time. 

1. Extend the life of the President’s Committee on Science and Engineering 
through fiscal 1959. 

2. That Congress amend Federal tax laws to provide— 

(a) Increased incentive for individuals, foundations, and corporations 
to support higher education. 

(b) Deduction from the gross taxable income of a reasonable percentage 
of cost, including tuition and fees, for or by persons attending colleges or 
universities (including junior or community colleges and institutions). 

3. That Congress establish a uniform policy requiring all agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to pay the full costs of research, military training, and other 
services for which these agencies contract with colleges and universities. Many 
colleges have been subsidizing Federal programs by paying part of the costs re- 
quired in fulfilling Federal contracts for research or training personnel. 

4. That Congress should not approve current proposals for— 

(a) Grants in aid to the States to subsidize testing, guidance, and coun- 
selling programs. 

(b) Federal scholarships. 

(c) Grant any aid to the States to subsidize science education. 

(d) Federal fellowships and grants to expand graduate schools and es- 
tablish language centers. 

The case for Federal scholarships rests on two highly questionable assump- 
tions. : 

They assume, first, that there is a shortage of trained manpower existing in 
many fields. Therefore, more young people should be induced to go to college by 
offering them Federal scholarships. 
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A closer look at this would prove that we have more students going to school 
now from 1900, by 1,352 percent. College enrollment since 1930 has increased 
214 percent, from 1.1 million to 3.4 million. 

For the last 20 years the proportion of youths going to college has increased 
about 1 percent per year. If this rate of progress were to continue, more than 
half our young people in the college age group will be going to college in the 
1970's, and three-fourths of them by the end of the century. 

Since 1890 the demand for engineers has grown quite rapidly, but the sup- 
ply has grown even more rapidly. Therefore, the salaries have drifted down- 
ward relative to those for the entire working population. 

The second assumption is that a large percentage of young people do not 
continue their education or are denied the opportunity to do so because of 
financial reasons and that the Federal Government is the only agency that can 
take adequate action through scholarships to correct this inadequacy. 

Analyzing this carefully, a recent report on last year’s group of high school 
graduates reveals that two-thirds of the most able students were planning to 
enter college last fall and that three-fourths of the males and three-fifths of 
the females in the upper quartile of ability of last year’s graduates were esti- 
mated to have entered college, and that those in the group who were qualified 
for college did not care to go or were not interested in academic studies or a 
professional career because of the lack of motivation, and not from financial 
inability. 

The above supports the conclusion that Federal scholarships are unnecessary 
and would not be the means of getting the greater percentage of our students 
of high ability to go to college. 

This conclusion is further supported by the number of unused scholarships and 
student loan funds. 

Direct Federal control in issuance of scholarships would in the end produce 
uniformity, mediocrity and compliance. 

College leaders do not generally favor such a Federal scholarship program. 

From these facts, it is felt that the program of Federal scholarships is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

Many of the hastily drafted bills appear to ignore the basic concept that 
American education is a State and local responsibility and there cannot be, in 
the long run, Federal financing of education without Federal control or direction. 

Federal scholarships would not only tend to diminish private support for higher 
education, but would tend to compound the problem of shortages of college 
teachers and facilities. 

By direction of the national affairs committee: 

M. J. CALDWELL. 


REMARKS OF Hon. W. M. ABBITT, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE GENERAL Epvuca- 
TION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
ON VARIOUS PENDING EDUCATION BILLS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your subcommit- 
tee this morning in opposition to the various pending bills relating to so-called 
Federal aid to education. 

I realize that your subcommittee is now dealing with the broad aspects of 
Federal aid in the field of education and there are before you many different type 
bills—providing just about every conceivable approach to the question. I there- 
fore desire to address myself to the overall field and with specific reference to 
certain features of some of the bills. 

On March 5, 1957, I was privileged to appear before your group in opposition 
to the then pending bills to provide Federal aid for school construction and 
stated my opposition. Since that time much has happened in that connection 
and there is no need of my burdening your group with a recitation of this. 
Suffice it to say that the House defeated the Federal aid to school construction 
bill and in the meantime more schools have been built with local and State funds. 

Recently your subcommittee reported to the full committee H. R. 12058, pro- 
viding a program of Federal aid for school construction. The press accounts 
have indicated the purpose of this action was to help meet the need for school 
facilities and at the same time provide a partial remedy for the recession. The 
theory is that: (1) the Nation needs school buildings; (2) the Nation needs 
public works for the recession emergency; and (3) school buildings are good 
public works. 
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Now various other bills have been introduced to broaden the consideration of 
Federal aid to include the provision of funds for teachers’ salaries, books, equip- 
ment, and other things. Apparently there is no end to the schemes which ean be 
devised for having the Federal Government assume the financial responsibility 
for the support of education. 

Of course, the matter of Federal assistance for schools is not a new thing. It 
is like a bad penny that keeps coming back. Over the years we have had 
numerous bills in both the House and Senate which would dole out vast sums for 
the ostensible purpose of bettering the Nation’s schools. 

In my opinion, these schemes are nothing more than a sham for political pur- 
poses; unless their proponents are honestly seeking to eventually have the 
Federal Government assume the total obligation for the support of the public 
schools. There are, of course, those in many parts of the country who would 
not be opposed to a Federal system of education—and who, in fact, advocate 
it. I am not one of those. On the other hand, I believe wholeheartedly in the 
system of local and State control of education—the kind of system which has 
made America the great country it is today. The strength of our education system 
is in the local control which we have built up and developed over the years. 

I, frankly feel that the choice we have before us is whether we want, for the 
sake of a Federal handout, to sacrifice our free system of public education. Should 
we not give heed to the fact that our country has flourished under our present 
system? Regardless of what the proponents of these bills will say, adoption 
of a federally supported program—no matter whether it is limited for 3 or 4 years 
or is more or less permanent—would mean that the Federal Government has its 
foot in the door and would stay there. 

I realize that the provisions of H. R. 12279 and some other bills would mean 
the lessening of certain controls which have been objectionable in the past, 
but, no matter how you dress it up or disguise it, the fact remains that it is 
Federal participation and a certain degree of Federal control. It does not 
matter to me whether you vest the controlling factors in the hands of the Con- 
gress or the Commissioner of Education; the principal objections are still there. 
The principle of Federal aid is stiil alive. And the loss of incentive on the part 
of the localities is still there. 

Not much is ever said about the loss of incentive on the part of localities in 
connection with these schemes. But I am convinced that, once you start doling 
out Federal money for the support of schools, you will automatically lose some 
of the interest and support of local governing bodies. When they see money 
coming easy from Washington, there will be the tendency to let up on their own 
efforts. In the long run—unless the Federal Government provides more and 
more money each year—this will mean less schools and less teachers’ salaries, 
not more. 

Some of these bills, such as H. R. 10763 and H. R. 12279, would mean a con- 
stantly increasing cost to the Federal Government on the basis of formumas 
established in the bills. Whereas H. R. 12279 starts out on the premise that 
$500 million will be provided in the first year, there is no practical way of 
telling what the cost eventually would run to. An even greater cost would be 
entailed in H. R. 10763 and other similar bills. And, once such laws were passed, 
it would be a permanent thing—if we are to judge by past experience. 

This is a most important question. In fact, I feel it is one of the most im- 
portant issues before the American people today. It boils down, actually, to 
the future of our schools. Probably Federal aid could be used in every State 
and locality in the United States. Extra money can always be used. But can 
we afford to sell out our free system for a few dollars? 

Sooner or later, we must decide whether the public schools are to be operated, 
maintained, and controlled by the localities and the States or whether they will 
be turned over to the Federal Government. It matters not, in my opinion, 
whether it is Federal aid for school construction, specifically, or broad grants 
to States for any education use; the principle is the same. Some of these bills 
would just turn vast sums over to the States and require only that the States 
furnish an annual report to the Commissioner of Education and the Congress. 
If this is not a dole, I do not know what to call it. 

The proponents of these bills will not admit it, but there is always an ele- 
ment of Federal control inherent in Federal aid to education. Certainly, the 
Congress is not going to appropriate vast sums just for the sake of spending. 
Certainly, the American people would want to have their legislators use more 
judgment than merely hand out money without an advance knowledge of what 
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it is to be used for. ‘Yet, certain of these bills would do just that—having the 
money earmarked only for “education.” 

Federal control of the schools is a dangerous thing. I feel that the danger is so 
often minimized—either intentionally or because advocates of it have not ser- 
iously considered the implications. Financial control of the schools—or a large 
part thereof—would be a step in this direction. Surely, no one is naive enough 
to think that the Federal Government is going to contribute millions of dollars 
each year to the States for schools and then exercise no direction over how the 
money is to be spent. It may not be in the form of directives, but it is going to 
come in some manner, no matter how inoffensive it might be. 

This will not be accomplished overnight, of course, but it will come as surely 
as night follows day. I do not think it is possible to have Federal assistance 
without some Federal intervention. 

Local control of education is essential to our type of demorcacy. It is at the 
local level that we get the true feelings of the people and translate them into 
policies for our schools. It is through this channel that we teach attitudes and 
traditions for our children to follow. Such education can no more come from 
Washington than can our parental guidance or our religious life. It is necessary 
that education be adopted to local needs. It is also necessary that we have local 
responsibility for the support of our schools—because only through this local 
responsibility will the proper interest in and respect for our schools be main- 
tained. To remove this responsibility from the local level will weaken our 
democracy at the grassroots. The separation of our schools from the Federal 
Government is just as important, it seems to me, as the separation of church 
and state. 

It may be true that there is a need for more buildings, higher teachers’ salaries, 
more books, and better facilities in many communities, but this is something 
which the State and local governments should work out. Substitution of Federal 
aid for local action is too high a price to pay, and will not build stronger educa- 
tion,, but will weaken the fiber of what we have. In the long run, it would not 
save local people any money, since they would, eventually, be burdened with 
higher taxes in order to pay the cost. And we must remember that, every time 
we send money to Washington and have it “trickle back,” we lose a great deal 
along the way. 

It has never been shown, at least to my satisfaction, that the States and local- 
ities are not able to meet the needs. There is a difference in not being able to do 
a thing and not exercising enough initiative and effort to do it. I feel that, in 
some areas, the latter has been true. The Federal Government, with its debt of 
$275 billion, is far less able to do the job than the States and localities are. 
The Federal Treasury is not a bottomless pit. There is a limit to what the 
Federal Government can spend and what it can do. 


(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., Monday, May 26, 1958, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 3, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND LABor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Gwinn, Frelinghuysen, 
and Haskell. 

Staff members present: Charles M. Ryan, general counsel; Melvin 
W. Sneed, minority clerk; Robert E. McCord, subcommittee clerk; 
and Mary P. Allen, clerk (Subcommittee on Special Education). 

Mr. Baitey. The subcommittee will be in order for the purpose of 
resuming studies of certain legislative proposals that have received 
previous attention of the committee. 

The Chair notes the presence in the committee room this morning of 
Harry Stansbury, of the West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. John Datt, of the American Farm Bureau Federation; and Mr. 
Hines, of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 

May I say that we want to be fair about the time, and we have 
already lost 15 minutes. So we will endeavor not to interrupt the 
witnesses too much during their formal presentation in order to save 
time and do what cross-examining we think necessary probably at the 
conclusion of the formal testimony of each of the witnesses. 

At this time we will be pleased to hear from my longtime friend 
and fellow West Virginian, Mr. Harry Stansbury, secretary of the 
State chamber of commerce, from lier W. Va. I have already 
had the pleasure of greeting Mr. Stansbury. He has appeared 
previously before the committee. 

I do not always agree with some of his arguments, but will wait and 
see what he has to offer this morning before I get too critical. 

Mr. Stansbury, you may identify yourself to the reporter, and if you 
have any of the group of the national officers that you care to call up 
there for consultation with you while you are presenting your state- 
ment, just invite them up. I notice you have a number of your na- 
tional officers here. You have that privilege if you care to call upon 
them. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY A. STANSBURY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Sranssury. Thank you. 

Iam H. A. Stansbury, the managing director of the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, W. Va. 

With the committee’s permission, I will merely summarize the pre- 
pared statement which has been distributed. I am sure that will con- 
tribute to speed. 

In reference to the chairman’s suggestion that I might invite, shall 
we say, moral support of my friends and associates in the United 
States Chamber, we are affiliated, of course, with the United States 
Chamber as are some 3,500, maybe 4,000 other State and local organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. It is a federation, of course, but 
we intend to leave to them the defense, shall we say, against the pro- 
posed Federal invasion of the field of local school construction so far 
as the broad general principles are concerned. 

I would like to talk more or less informally for a few minutes about 
our situation in West Virginia. 

We have just closed the school year, when we spent approximately 
$100 million of State and local funds on the operation of our 55 
county school districts. $60 million of that came from the State 
treasury, and $40 million from the local districts. That does not 
include a nominal amount of Federal aid, I think about $4 million, in 
school lunch programs and that sort of thing, and maybe some miscel- 
laneous expenditures that are not regarded as direct educational ex- 
penses, shall we say. 

Of that sum, a little more than $10 million will have gone into 
construction. ‘That is merely another of a long succession of years, 
12 years to be specific, in which West Virginia has spent sums ranging 
from about $7 million to as much as $15 million annually in the con- 
struction of local schools. 

During these 12 years we have built or completely modernized, com- 
pletely remodeled, schoolrooms in substantial, fireproof old buildings 
that have added a grand total of 7,127 schoolrooms to our existing 
number. In other words, many of the 16,300 schoolrooms, approxi- 
mately, available last fall were absolutely new, and sheltered, shall 
we say, 46 percent of the entire enrollment of the current year. 

West Virginia does not suffer, as many States doubtless do, from 
a great increase in population. We have only had during the past 8 
years, from 1951 to 1958, inclusive, an increase of 20,000 in the total 
enrollment. That is an average of 2,500 a year. That would only 
take, even with NEA standards, 100 schoolrooms new, and we haven’t 
built less than 500 in any one year that I can think of. 

Mr. Mercatr. What do you mean by NEA standards? Are you 
disparaging the NEA standards? 

Mr. Sranssury. They are, shall we say, theoretically fine. 

Mr. Mercatr. Let’s have the standards that you like. 

Mr. Sranssury. I only spent 39 years in schools. 

Mr. Mercatr. All right, we will admit your qualifications. The 
chairman of the committee has said that you have distinguished qual- 
ifications, but you have continually throughout this testimony already 
been disparaging everything that is before the committee. 
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Let’s have an outline of the standards that you will accept. 

Mr. Sransspury. The only thing I think I said specifically that 
could be interpreted as a disparagement of NEA or any other group 
was the 25 pupils per room. 

Mr. Mercatr. You started off in the first sentence with Federal 
invasion of this field of school construction. 

I am indebted to the chamber of commerce for the statistics that 
there are over 81 separate Federal aids to education in this United 
States. I have never counted them. I will accept them. I believe it 
was a member of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

However, in the first sentence you mentioned Federal invasion, and 
we have consistently and constantly made disparaging remarks of 
that sort. 

When you say “even with NEA standards” I hope that you will 
demonstrate to me that the NEA standards are not adequate, are not 
proper, or that you will tell me what standards you think should be 
proper. 

Mr. Sranspury. On the only specific point that I could speak of 
there, I think it has been pretty well agreed in practice in West Vir- 
ginia that we should have a reduced number of pupils in our elemen- 
tary schools, and that we could very well have as many as 40 or 45 in 
the secondary schools. 

Mr. Mercatr. You would say that 40 or 45 pupils are a proper 
classroom standard in the secondary schools ? 

Mr. Sranspury. I don’t think it is perfection. It might be better 
if it were lower. 

Why shouldn’t a good teacher have the opportunity to spread his 
or her virtues to the largest possible number? They are manageable 
at the secondary school age. 

Mr. Mercatr. If it was a very wonderful and splendid teacher it 
should be two or three hundred then for that person to spread his or 
her virtues. 

Mr. Sranspury. That is the way it is done in the universities, of 
course. 

Mr. Mercatr. Therefore, the standard that you would set up would 
be 40 to 45 per classroom providing you pay enough money to get these 
wonderful teachers that will be able to spread their virtues and blossom 
out over that larger area ? 

Mr. Sranssury. I don’t want to be splitting hairs, but I didn’t say 
that that would be perfection. I said that would be more tolerable in 
the secondary schools than it would be in the elementary schools where 
the children, in West Virginia at least, come to first grade not prepared 
at allfor school. I think that is regrettable and is the general situation 
throughout the United States. 

I am not trying to pose as a school authority. 

Mr. Mercatr. We are going to qualify you as a school authority 
with your 39 years of experience. 

Mr. Stanssury. That ought to be qualified, and I am sure the chair- 
man will agree that it wasn’t all educational experience. 

I did spend 37 years in the State University and at Wesleyan Col- 
lege combined, and I spent 2 years, or parts of years in the grades. 
That is the 39 years to which I refer. 
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It is my observation, as distinguished from experience. I am sorry. 
I will try not to refer further to the NEA. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am not defending the NEA. I am not defending 
ae bill, but when you say even with NEA standards I want 
to know what standards you would apply. 

Mr. Stanssury. That would be a very, very perfect standard. That 
is all I mean. I am not saying that we are unlimitedly rich. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am glad to know that that is the perfect standard. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Stansbury, you may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Sranssury. As I was saying, our population has not increased. 
We are one of the 3 or 4 States in the Union where population is down. 
We haven’t a single large city of 100,000. We have no large con- 
centration of population in new areas. 

We have a problem that everybody has. A lot of people are going 
to the suburbs. We have abandoned schoolrooms, and good ones, 
right in the middle of Charleston and most of the other cities, with a 
paucity of schoolrooms in the suburbs. But they are generally pop- 
ulated by rich people. 

We had a display in Kanawha County just recently—that is one of 
the rich counties, and Charleston is the county seat—where the peo- 
S in the community got together and raised $32,000, contributed 

250 or so a family; incidentally, at least 5 times what they are pay- 
ing in annual property taxes for the whole support of schools, to 
build 3 new classrooms on a very new, just completed school. 

But we have $7,572,000 of unused bond capacity in Kanawha 
County. They readopted the excess levy the other day by over 90 
percent. The bond issue carried in 1952 by over 90 percent. Yet we 
have this money lying there, and I think they are waiting for Fed- 
eral aid if you want my opinion. 

We endorse, really with enthusiasm, what Dr. Dessen said to this 
committee recently, that the crisis reported periodically by proponents 
of Federal aid for many years have never actually existed. I agree 
with that fully. Certainly that applies in West Virginia. We have 
no crisis in West Virginia. 

The Office of Education was advised—that appears on the first page 
of the statistics in my prepared statement, exhibit A—that we were 
short this year 1,729 rooms. That doesn’t say they are short of per- 
fection. It says that they need 572 rooms to relieve overcrowding 
and to replace unsatisfactory rooms. I don’t know what that means; 
maybe not air-conditioned. 

After they say they are going to build 231 rooms this year they 
say we have a net shortage of 1,729 rooms. 

Well, we had 16,258 that were available the first of the year. So 
that is barely 11 percent. I don’t consider that is a crisis requiring 
Federal action. There are lots of facilities that are 11 percent off 
perfection or off even satisfactory standards. 

I am completely confident, and we are confident, that the pace of 
school construction in West Virginia would be greatly accelerated— 
I think it would in every other State—if the Congress would finally 
bury all these proposals to give Federal aid. 

Now let’s look at it in West Virginia. They say 174 rooms are 
needed in Marion County, W. Va. 

What is Marion County ? 
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Well, it is best known as the center of operations of the biggest coal 
company in the world—Consolidation—good members of ours, and 
progressive people, willing to pay their taxes. 

In that county the State pays 55 percent of all the costs of the 
schools. Last year, with a budget of $3,200,000, 55 percent of it State 
money, do you know how much they spent on school construction ? 
Sixteen thousand two hundred and thirty-nine dollars; half of 1 
percent. 

In Marion County they haven’t a single bond outstanding. They 
haven’t sold one for 25 years. They have $4,180,000 of idle bond 
capacity without a dolar outstanding against it. 

When you consider their relative status and the status of the United 
States Treasury, I swear I think it is pretty good. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Stansbury, I have forgotten. Back in 
1954 it seems to me we had some discussion about the capacity of the 
school districts or the counties in West Virginia and the fact that 
bond issues haven’t been made. Were you the witness at that time? 

Mr. Sranspury. Well, the first time I testified was 1956. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would you care to expand on this situation ? 
I still fail to understand how some of the counties, and, as you say 
in your formal testimony, 20 out of 55 counties have issued no bonds 
for over 25 years even though they have aggregate assessments of 
over a billion dollars. How do you account for such an odd arrange- 
ment? If it hasn’t created a crisis, it must have created some problems 
for the school children. 

Mr. Sranssury. I hope I won’t make the reply to that inquiry too 
involved. The situation is this, Congressman : 

As you will observe by looking at the right-hand column on exhibit 
C, in most of the counties where they do not have bond issues they 
are getting a tremendous proportion—there is one county there where 
they get 86 percent—of all the money spent on the public schools from 
the State Treasury. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Is that right or wrong in your opinion ? 

Mr. Sranssury. It is wrong. That happens to be a county where 
they have $15,754,000 worth of property. They have no excess levies. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Which county is this? 

Mr. Stanssury. That is Monroe. 

Mr. Battery. Might the Chair interrupt at this point to observe that 
Monroe doesn’t have any railroad properties for assessment. They 
have no industry whatever. It is purely an agricultural county. 

Mr. Sranspury. Wait a minute. I don’t want to disagree with 
the chairman, but the Chesapeake & Ohio, which is a pretty good 
railroad, runs for a good many miles through Monroe. 

Mr. Battry. Just a few miles. 

Mr. Sranssury. And the Acme Limestone Co. there is one of the 
biggest plants of its kind anywhere, certainly by far the largest in 
West Virginia. And they have the finest farming country. We have 
a lot of rich people from Charleston living up there. There is a 
Harvard man living up there who is writing for one of our news- 
papers, and so on. We have a lot of well-to-do people in Monroe. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. It is your point that there have been no bond 
issued because the State takes care of the school needs? 

Mr. Sranspury. Exactly. 
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Mr. Barrer. Let me interpose one thought. 

Mr. Sranssury. That is not all. 

Mr. Batey. Let’s clarify a point right here. Let me take your past 
legislation allowing various school districts to go beyond the con- 
stitutional limitation of levy by a vote of the people, and they put 
on those special levies and they do a lot of their construction work with 
money acquired through those special levies that do not appear on their 
records of the bond issue. 

Mr. Sranssury. That is true, but that wasn’t the intent. 

Mr. Battny. They are wise enough to know that a long-term bond 
issue is a losing proposition financ ially, and they would vote special 
levies for, say, a 3-year period and renew it and build school buildings 
with that ‘special levy. Isthat not right? 

Mr. Sranspvry. Yes. Poor little Hancock County, where Weir- 
ton Steel is, voted a $3 million bond issue last week for 3 years, and 
probably will sell less in Treasury bills, too. They have 6 or 7 million 
dollars of unused bond capacity. They didn’t build any schoolrooms 
to amount to anything last year, I don’t believe. 

Last vear, in 19% 56-57, they hada budget of $1,800,000. They spent 
$2,848 for school construction last year in Hancock C ounty. 

I don’t know whether they need any schoolrooms up there or not. 
If I may answer your question, Congressman Frelinghuysen, I want 
to add my personal opinion from a long observation, with the State 
aid help and with a lot better schools than we are painted as having, 
the public schools without exception throughout West Virginia—there 
is an exception here and there—are better than the courthouses. They 
are as good or better than the churches. They are, by far, better than 
the homes of many of the taxpayers. I think that is fundamentally 
the reason why. 

I took a drive 2 years ago when I came down here to testify. I 
drove 700 miles circuitously around through West Virginia. I saw 
one dilapidated one-room schoolhouse. I inquired about that. There 
are more. Maybe they were just in other places. 

You could drive 10,000 miles. We have 30,000 miles of road in West 
Virginia, such as they are. You could probably find some. 

When my testimony down here was criticized as it was criticized by 
a very distinguished educator who said that he could show Mr. Stans- 
bury—and it is in the record here—a log schoolhouse within 40 air- 
miles of the capital of West Virginia. If you know West Virginia, 
you can get in some pretty bad hollers within 40 miles of Charleston. 
Mr. Bailey can testify to that. 

I was born in a log schoolhouse. It is better, I believe, than—from a 
standpoint of a log house—better, I believe, from the standpoint of 
construction than the house I live in now. 

I think we are digressing here a good deal, but I am glad to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Is your basic position that West Virginia 
schools are already plenty good enough, that they are spending enough 
money, or they are holding money that they might otherwise spend 
because of the expectation that they might get Federal funds? 

Mr. Stanspury. If you will read my testimony 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. I have read it. 

Mr. Sranspory. All of it? 
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Mr. Frevineuovysen. If this is all of it. 

Mr. Stanssury. I make a great point there that we have the great- 
est tax bargain in West Virginia that I know of in the United States. 
We are paying an average of $1.76 on each dollar of assessment. Our 
assessments are about average for the United States. That is true and 
actual value. Yet we are paying $1.76. 

These bills pending here would ask New Jersey, for example, and 
California and Illinois, that are paying from 2 to 5, 4 times at least 
as much, in property taxes for the support of schools as we are pay- 
ing in West Virginia, to help us. There is no answer to that. There 
is no explanation to it. 

Mr. Baur. Mr. Stansbury, to be fair at that point, you should 
advise the committee of our constitutional limitation on a school levy. 

Mr. Sranssury. Do you want me to do that? 

Mr. Bairxy. I think it would be well for you to do it. 

Mr. Sranssury. The people of West Virginia rebel, shall we say, 
at high taxes, as high as they have now on property in New Jersey and 
some other States, $7 or $8. I think we had one district where the tax 
rate was $7 on $100 of assessments. 

Mr. Baitry. The average is $3.65. 

Mr. Sranssury. It was bad. Well, they decided to ban that for- 
ever. So they adopted a constitutional amendment that has two pro- 
visions in it that are enormously restrictive. The first is that property 
is classified for purposes of taxation. Under the classification pro- 
vision, for example, a home occupied by the owner, or a family, and 
we have 305,000 units like that in West Virginia, will pay only 25 
percent of the amount of taxes per dollar of assessment as the business 
property. That is what makes it ridiculous. 

Here is the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce advocating more 
property taxes as distinguished from more taxes at the State level 
for the support of schools. We are doing that in spite of the fact 
that business pays $13 out of every $14 collected in property taxes 
under that classification provision. We have limitations of levies, 50 
cents on farm property and that sort of thing, $1 on homes. That is 
all you can assess. You can levy up to $4 on business. 

Mr. Batmtzy. The bulk of that, however, is $1.50 and $2. 

Mr. Stanssoury. That is true. 

Mr. Batter. That is the constitutional limitation. Anything be- 
yond that is special action by the voters themselves. 

Mr. Sranssury. That is right. The people placed themselves, Con- 
gressman, in that straitjacket where they can’t do anything except to 
increase their assessments. 

With our complete support from the beginning—the legislative has 
now been 12 years on a program—they spent nearly $1.5 million so 
far, and they are spending $5 million in the next 3 years on a pro- 
gram of reassessment to try to bring assessments up because it was 
contemplated in 1932, according to the historians—I was here, but I 
wasn’t interested in it then; I was a director of athletics—that assess- 
ments would be brought up to 100 percent of true and actual value. 

Well, actually they are about 36 percent of true and actual value. 

On this survey I just spoke of we spent $1.5 million already within 
the last 11 years—not very much, but we have made enough spot 
checks that most people accept it that our assessments are at true and 
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actual value, about 36 percent. They are 48 percent according to the 
last report of the tax commission. They average 48 percent of the 
1950 land values, and 1950 replacement costs. 

They say that they should be discounted about 25 percent. In other 
words, brought back down to about 36 percent. 

I think that is where we are behind. I don’t claim that it is alto- 
gether, shall we say, holy and all that sort of thing that the State 
chamber of commerce advocates more property taxes for the support 
of schools. We think with our gross sales tax we have another deter- 
rent to business. I think the Congressman will agree to that. 

In our gross sales tax, for example, we are getting $51 million this 
year and we are only getting $60 million all-told in property taxes for 
all purposes—schools, counties, municipalities. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Your testimony makes it sound as if you had 
enough untapped wealth in your State to help us in New Jersey to 
build some schools. 

Mr. Stanssury. That is right. 

I apologize, Congressman. I didn’t realize I was referring to your 
State. I knew you were from New Jersey. 

Mr. Batter. I am going to have to get into the discussion at this 
point. 

The State chamber of commerce is always advocating opposition to 
Federal grants-in-aid for school construction and for school opera- 
tions, for that matter. 

Just how many major educational bills were considered by the last 
session of the legislature ? 

Mr. Stanspury. You mean the special session or the budget session ? 

Mr. Batmry. The budget session, yes, sir. Give us a brief résumé 
of those, and tell us where the chamber of commerce stood on them. 

You are always saying that West Virginia is able to take care of 
its own situation. Is that with the assistance of the chamber of com- 
merce or is it sometimes in opposition to the chamber of commerce? 
Let’s be a little frank this morning. 

Mr. Stranssvury. I think I have already answered that. 

Here is our position, Congressman, that we have, as the Congress- 
man from New Jersey has so eloquently said, the untaxed and un- 
tapped wealth in property at the local level adequate to build all the 
schools that we need, and support them, without going any further 
than the present 60 percent. 

Mr. Battery. You are letting them siphon that State wealth of West 
Virginia outside of the State ? 

I have made the remark occasionally, and I like to refer to it again, 
that West Virginia has made more millionaires than New York and 
other industrial areas at the expense of the wealth of the State. 

Mr. Sranssury. Well, wait a minute. 

Mr. Barer. What is going to be the situation a few years from 
now ? 

Mr. Stranssury. We sell a ton of coal at $5.23. Over $4 of that goes 
to labor that put it on the car, and the average profit in good years— 
and this isn’t going to be a good year—isn’t 20 cents a ton throughout 
the industry. That is, I don’t think very much for the risk that you 
take in West Virginia coal with the investment you have. That wealth 
staysthere. Itis spent. 
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The remarkable thing is we paid $2,500 million in wages last year 
in West Virginia, the biggest year in history. 

Mr. Batter. And you paid that much in freight rates to get it out- 
side of West Virginia. 

Mr. Stanssury. We didn’t pay that. The consumer paid that. We 
didn’t pay to ship it. We are talking about the price of coal at the 
tipple. That is where our ownership ends. We paid $2,500 million in 
wages last year, I think $73 million more than ever before in the history 
of the State. 

We now have 4.8 percent fewer people working for wages—I am 
talking about the first 4 months of this year—than we had in 1957, the 
biggest year in history. The first 4 months this year we had only 4.8 
percent down. 

Mr. Battery. I would like to tell the gentleman that I have areas in 
my congressional district where the unemployment is 34 percent. 

Mr. eicemant. I have no doubt of that. I have a son-in-law that 
works for Westinghouse, and he says it is going to be 55 percent in 
June. So you better get ready. That is in Pittsburgh. It is bad in 
lots of spots. I don’t believe I will mention John Lewis. 

Mr. Battery. What legislation was proposed ? 

Mr. Stanspury. Only for more aid out of the State treasury. 

We are paying 60 percent of all the costs of local schools, running up 
to 86 percent in a county like Monroe. 

Mr. Battery. I thought Pendleton County was the highest rate. 

Mr. Sranssury. They were 2 years ago, but when Pendleton built 
that fancy new school over there with all those marquees and play- 
ground and all that sort of thing that I described, we decided to quit 
talking about Pendleton. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Stansbury, would it not be possible to de- 
velop a Federal program that would try to tap those local resources to 
encourage them to issue bonds ? 

Mr. Sranssury. I don’t think those people are going to get any en- 
couragement from Congress, with all due respect to Congress. They 
are going to have the schools that they decide they want. 

Mr. Fretrncuvuysen. Of course. That is not the question I asked 
you. Iam not suggesting that we are going to force schools they do not 
want down their throats. I am suggesting could we not devise a 
Federal program that would encourage them to issue bonds to build 
schools that they do want ? 

Mr. Stanspury. I don’t believeso. I frankly don’t. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If you just sit down and try to help us devise 
one, we just conceivably might be able to help your State. 

Mr. Stanssury. I don’t want to destroy my reputation with this 
committee, but I agree with Dr. Mangin who said that the Federal 
Government had never touched the local program but that it made 
it worse. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not know what that means. The Fed- 
eral Government is not suggesting touching a program except to help 
build schools. Helping to build schools is not going to make it 
worse, I do not imagine, if the schools are needed, and we certainly 
are not suggesting that any Federal money is to go to building schools 
that are not needed. 
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Mr. Stanspury. May I illustrate it this way : It is inconceivable that 
we wouldn’t have an incurable headache in the allocation of Federal 
aid for the construction of schools. 

Mr. Frevinenvysen. I think that is a relatively simple aspect my- 
self, just seeking to devise a formula to distribute money, and it does 
not cause any incurable headache that I know of in these programs. 

It seems to me if you do not like the State program, it being as ag- 
gressive as it is, because it results in a lack of initiative at the local 
level, that one thing you might do is to look to a program that would 
help the local communities tackle their own job. That is what the 
Federal program presumably would be intended to do. 

Mr. Sranspsury. If we got a couple of million dollars to allocate 
to West Virginia in Federal aid, brother, it would have to be some 
officer who was inaccessible to the public because where would he lo- 
catearoom? I would just like to know. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. They do not tear apart the State officials wno 
allocate money. Why would they tear apart an official who is dis- 
tributing Federal money ? 

Mr. Sranssury. You don’t mean to say that the Federal Govern- 
ment would come in West Virginia and decide where they are going 
to build a school ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The State decides that. It is Federal money. 

Mr. Sranssury. The State couldn’t accept that responsibility be- 
cause here we have 20 counties where they are bonding themselves 
and doing pretty darn good. There are 20 counties that have is- 
sued over $40,000 or $50,000 worth of bonds in the last 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Why can they not find some schemes to en- 
courage those communities which have not issued bonds? 

Mr. Sranssury. That is a pretty difficult question. I think it goes 
back to the personal equation of the quality and character of the peo- 
ple at the local level. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. They do not like their own children? 

Mr. Stranspoury. Oh, no, you know that isn’t true. 

In spite of all the claims of the wealthier people about the de- 
terioration of the home influences and all that sort of thing, I don’t 
think that is controlling at all. I think that when you get right down 
to it, the people in West Virginia, including those in Monroe County 
where they are only putting up 14 percent of the cost of schools, they 
like that. The schools are pretty darn good, and we have this situa- 
tion in a family in Monroe County where the man runs a store; he 
has two daughters teaching school, and his wife teaches school. They 
probably have the biggest income in Monroe County, $15,000 or so. 
He runs a store and family, and three teach school and so on. 

Most of the teachers in Monroe County, an extremely rural county, 
are in that situation. They find out with State aid that they get lots 
of help. 

I am intruding on the others’ time, and I am as interested as the 
committee in hearing the other witnesses. 

Mr. Battery. You still have not answered my question. 

Let’s enlarge that not to the budgetary session of the legislature but 
to the regular legislative session. What school legislation was offered ? 

You remember, Mr. Stansbury, that I at one time, as State director 
of the budget, was ex officio secretary of the State board of school 
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finance. I know all the procedures for your distribution of State 
aid. 

Mr. Sranspury. I am aware of that, and that is one reason I lose a 
lot of sleep preparing to come down here. 

Mr. Battery. I am speaking now of school legislation before the 
regular session of the legislature, and I want you to tell us what it was, 
and I want you to tell us whether your State chamber of commerce 
was favorable to it or unfavorable. 

Mr. Sranspury. In the 1957 session after the constitutional amend- 
ment was defeated, which would have permitted schools not only to 
levy the present 50 percent but 100 percent of the regularly allocated 
levy, and would have allowed them to issue school bonds up to 5 per- 
cent, they reintroduced it. We supported that right down the line. 
That would have added $15 million or $16 million in direct income 
if only the counties where they are now voting the excess levies would 
vote the increase, not say how much might have been voted in —. 
We were for that. We were for House Concurrent Resolution No. 8 
which is the equalization and reevaluation procedure that is costing 
$5 million, and they are getting half of the money by increasing the 
gross sales tax 5 percent. “We were for that. 

You never heard us being in favor of increasing the gross sales tax 
before, but because we believed in this program we were in favor of 
that. 

Those are the two main things we were in favor of because they are 
part and parcel of our program of getting the school support program 
back to the local level, which we think will assure better quality in 
our schools by more attention from the people who are directly paying 
the bill. 

Now the things we were against 

Mr. Barter. Let’s have some of those. 

Mr. Sranspury. We were against an additional appropriation of 
$12 million to $15 million in one of these teacher salary bills out of 
the State treasury. We are already paying 60 percent of the cost. 
That would have brought it up to a 76 percent average statewide. Do 
you think that would be good for schools ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Batrry. Yes. 

Mr. Sranspury. I don’t. I think, to respectfully disagree, that it 
wouldn’t be. The further you get the control and the contribution for 
the support of schools away from the people, the less interest they are 
going to have in it. 

Mr. Batter. The people are a part of the State of West Virginia, as 
long as you confine it to the State. The sole purpose in asking the 
question was the chamber of commerce comes over here and testifies 
and says they are not against better schools, but they want it done on 
the State and local level. 

Mr. Sranspury. We want it done on the local level. 

Mr. Bamry. Then you do not carry out your obligation in every 
instance to provide funds to do it on the State and loc al level. 

Mr. Sranspury. Wait a minute. What do you mean when you say 
we don’t carry out our obligations? We couldn’t have been more noisy, 
shall we say, in support of the resubmission of this constitutional 
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amendment or the reevaluation program or the assessment program, 
and we help provide the money for it. 

Mr. Bamey. I can name you numerous instances over the past 12 or 
15 years where the chamber has opposed various school legislation. 

Mr. Stanssury. We have opposed most of the legislation to give 
more money out of the State treasury on the same principle that we are 
opposing it out of the Federal Treasury. The further you get that pro- 
gram away from the local level the worse it is going to be, I think. Of 
course, that is merely my opinion. 

Mr. Baitry. We have two other witnesses. 

Mr. Sranszury. It seems to me that, one way or another, shall we 
say, we have rambled or stumbled into all of the arguments that I 
intended to emphasize, and, unless someone cares to ask me another 
question, I will be glad to conclude. 

Mr. Battery. We will be perfectly willing to accept at this time your 
formal statement and include it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN OPPOSITION TO 
FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR ELEMENTARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


My name is H. A. Stansbury, and I am managing director of the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, an organization with 1,728 members, including virtually 
all of the State’s larger businesses, but including also 820 concerns so small that 
they qualify for the minimum annual membership fee of $25. 

We leave to those better qualified the presentation of the broad issues posed 
by the suggestion that the Federal Government shall invade the field of local 
school construction. Suffice it to say that we endorse in principle the testimony 
on this and other closely related proposals heretofore presented by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Our testimony is confined to West Virginia, where, during the school year just 
ended, slightly more than $100 million has been collected, $60 million by the State 
and $40 million by the 55 county school districts, and expended for construction, 
maintenance, and operation of West Virginia’s public elementary and secondary 
schools. Our testimony is authoritatively documented by six attached pages 
of statistics, titled “Exhibit A to F,”’ inclusive. County-by-county estimates of 
State and local revenues for 1957-58 appear in exhibit C. 

Exhibit B shows that 5,391 completely new schoolrooms have been built in 
West Virginia in the 12-year period from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1957. During 
the same period, 1,736 rooms in old, but substantial, usable buildings have been 
completely modernized. Consequently, when the 1957-58 school year began, an 
estimated total of 213,810 West Virginia elementary- and secondary-school pupils 
were attending classes in wholly new or completely modernized schoolrooms. This 
means that nearly half, or 46 percent, of the 463,067 pupils enrolled as of April 30, 
1958, were attending classes in schoolrooms of the indicated quality. 

Despite the extensive improvements of the previous 12 years, West Virginia’s 
55 county school superintendents, in replying to the October 1957 questionnaire 
of the United States Office of Education ,asserted that 1,729 additional instruction 
rooms were needed to relieve present overcrowding and to replace rooms regarded 
by the superintendents as unsatisfactory, whatever that may mean. These replies 
are summarized in exhibit A. 

Since 16,258 schoolrooms were available in October 1957, the alleged shortage 
was equal to only 11 percent of the number of rooms then available; hence, 
the shortage cannot reasonably be said to create a crisis, as might be inferred 
from the continuous clamor for Federal action. Furthermore, if 1957-58 school- 
room construction and modernization proceeded at the 1956-57 pace—and there 
is ground for believing that the pace has been accelerated—at least 625 new 
or completely modernized schoolrooms have been constructed during this year, 
rather than the 231 such rooms reported last October as scheduled for com- 
pletion this year. Such a performance would, in a single year, reduce by more 
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than one-third the number of schoolrooms allegedly needed. This estimate of 
625 schoolrooms is soundly based upon the official 1957-58 budgets filed by the 
55 county superintendents, which show in detail the amounts planned for ex- 
penditure on new buildings and additions to old buildings. These amounts have 
been reduced to classroom units by the dependable construction-cost index of 
Engineering News-Record. This index shows the average cost of new or com- 
pletely modernized classrooms in West Virginia was $16,985 in 1956-57. 

We are completely confident that the pace of school construction in West Vir- 
ginia and other States would be greatly accelerated if Congress should finally 
bury for all time the repetitious promise, or threat, of Federal aid to the States 
for the purpose. This assertion is based upon the clear, unchallenged financial 
ability of West Virginia’s 55 county school districts to build all the schoolrooms 
now required or that may be needed in the foreseeable future. Exhibit D shows 
that, even under the nominal constitutional limitation of 3 percent effectively 
applying to the issue of school bonds as a ratio of assessments, we today have 
$77,279,000 of idle school-building-bond capacity in West Virginia. The amount 
increased $914 million in 1957 over 1956, and another rise, perhaps to $85 mil- 
lion, will occur automatically on July 2, 1958, as a result of bond retirements and 
assessment increases of the past year. 

We regard as most regrettable the fact that, in 20 of West Virginia’s 55 
counties, with aggregate assessments of $1,243,567,000, and school-building-bond 
authority of $37,306,000 under the 3-percent constitutional provisions, not one 
dollar of school-building bonds has been issued for more than 25 years and, 
of course, not one dollar of such bonds is outstanding today. Furthermore, in 
12 additional counties, where assessments aggregate $550,483,000, and where 
bond-issuing capacity under the 3-percent provision of the 1950 amendment is 
$16,515,000, not one dollar of school-building bonds has been sold under this 
provision. From 1939 to 1950, these 12 counties issued school-building bonds 
which are now outstanding in the sum of $8,033,000, but the aggregate of such 
school-building bonds that might today be outstanding in these counties is more 
than 3 times as great; i. e., $27,524,150. 

When the State’s 55 county superintendents asserted a need last fall for 1,729 
additional instruction rooms in West Virginia schools, almost half of the num- 
ber, or 789 rooms, were listed in 10 West Virginia counties; namely, Barbour, 
Boone, Harrison, Lewis, Marion, Mineral, Nicholas, Tucker, Tyler, and Wayne. 
But the 1957 assessed value of property in these 10 counties was $598,814,000, 
which means that school-building bonds aggregating nearly $18 million could 
today be outstanding, whereas exhibit D shows only the remnants of 2 small 
1939 issues for a meager total of $245,000 are, in fact, now owing. In other 
words, the people of these 10 counties, if so minded, could today issue school- 
building bonds for $17,755,000, which is a sum sufficient to build all of the al- 
legedly needed 789 schoolrooms at an average cost of $22,500 per room. 

Four counties, Barbour, Boone, Harrison, and Marion, collectively reported 
the need last fall for 518 additional instruction rooms, almost one-third of the 
State total, yet not 1 of these 4 counties has sold a single dollar’s worth of school 
building bonds for more than 25 years, and the present total of idle school bond 
capacity in these counties is $11,638,000. Rich, populous and progressive Cabell 
County, where 33 new rooms were built from current funds in 1956—57, where, 
also, no school building bonds have been sold for more than 25 years and where 
idle school bond capacity is today $8,852,000, makes a truly spectacular showing 
in its report to the United States Office of Education by asserting the current 
need for 17 instruction rooms to replace presently unsatisfactory rooms, but, 
according to this report, no instruction rooms whatsoever were to be provided 
in the fiscal year 1957-58. 

In considering this proposal as it relates to West Virginia, Members of Con- 
gress should be advised that the level of support provided for local schools in 
the form of property taxes in West Virginia is clearly one of the most meager 
to be found anywhere in the United States. In addition to holding property 
assessments at an average of 36 percent or less in relation to true and actual 
values, the people, by constitutional amendments adopted in 1932, placed them- 
selves in a virtual straitjacket by providing also for rigid limitations on prop- 
erty tax levies and for classification of property for purposes of taxation. As a 
consequence of these self-imposed restrictions, the only possible method by which 
West Virginians can tax themselves more appropriately than at present for the 
support of public schools at the local level, is by the increase of property assess- 


26967—58 27 
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ments. Under existing provisions, the owner-occupied home with a market value 
of $50,000, pays approximately $100 annually in property taxes for the support 
of schools, even though the home is located within a municipality, and in a county 
where 50 percent excess levies are laid for schools, and where an equitable 
amount of school building bonds is outstanding. The classification and levy 
limitation provisions of the State’s constitution require levies on business prop- 
erties from 2 times to 4 times as great as those laid on farms and residences oc- 
cupied by their owners; the State’s consumers, or retail sales tax is only 2 percent 
and therefore it cannot justifiably be asserted that either the consumer, the 
homeowner, or the farmer is at a tax disadvantage in West Virginia. 

Should anyone suspect that the “greedy” spokesmen for business in West 
Virginia are, by the advocacy of higher property tax payments, seeking to con- 
fiscate homes and farms, let it be noted that for each $1 of property taxes paid 
in 1956 on the 305,165 farms and owner-occupied homes in West Virginia, $13 
was paid by the owners of land, buildings, and plants of West Virginia industry 
and business. In Kanawha, the richest and most populous county in West 
Virginia, there are 31,083 owner-occupied homes, including thousands of the 
State’s finest, but the average amount of taxes paid on these properties for the 
support of Kanawha County schools in 1956 was only $15.50, and the aggregate 
contribution of all such properties to the Kanawha County school budget for 
that year was only $481,747 or 4.1 percent of the budget total. In West Virginia, 
property taxes levied on each $100 of property assessments for 1956 averaged 
only $1.76. But in New Jersey, for the same year, taxes levied on each $100 of 
assessments were $7.56; in California, $6.40; in Indiana, $5.46; in Pennsylvania, 
$4.08, and in Wisconsin, $4.04. 

In conclusion may we inquire how the Congress in these circumstances can 
justify serious consideration of pleas for Federal school building aid from West 
Virginia? Where, in the first place, can Congress secure the money as readily or 
as appropriately as West Virginia’s county school districts, which incidentally 
can and do borrow at lower average interest rates than the Federal Treasury? 
Also, should the people of California and other States listed above be required 
to pay add tional Federal taxes or assume a greater Federal debt in order to aid 
the people of West Virginia’s counties who indubitably now bear lighter tax 
burdens and in many cases have no public debts whatsoever? And would it be 
fair treatment by the Congress for the people of such comparatively small and 
poor West Virginia counties as Lincoln, Upshur, and Wirt, to name only 3, where 
school bond debt levies are now in effect to be at least indirectly taxed to con- 
tribute toward the construction of schoolrooms in any of the 20 West Virginia 
counties, some extremely rich and populous, where no school building bonds have 
been issued for 25 years? 

After all. and despite congressional profligacy, the schools in West Virginia and 
other States will be no better than the people desire,and are willing to pay for 
directly and consciously. 
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Summary of replies made by 55 West Virginia county superintendents in the fall 
of 1957 to questionnaire of U. 8. Office of Education respecting instruction 



































rooms 

wyagnbatiaiinad _ cai | ee i ——————_— 

Needed To 

| Com- Avail- | torelieve| replace Total To be | Rooms 

County | pleted, able, | over- unsatis- | needed built, short 

| 1956-57 | 1957-58 |crowding| factory 1957-58 

rooms 
Barbour Webcal s tbh enue sal 1 | 170 16 | 75 91 0 91 
DN nb dteteeibouccncsadnecce | 0 | 220 0 | 20 20 | 0 | 20 
Re a | 16 | 302 | 39 | 89 | 128 | Ti 121 
Braxton ale aes 3 | 173 | 3 | 0 3 | 0 3 
MET -hidtonsicnodencemwnnspbans 0 193 | 6 | 6 | 12 25 0 
Gite as Shvecicdvettehsecabek 33 818 | 0 17 17 | 0 17 
III actus bikinis ankle biiase a blah } 1 95 4 3 7 6 1 
SU nn nn cctesDondaopettnebamhdaly 2 144 | 1 6 16 0 16 
UD cen scescsbsatern sane 2 | 7 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
ED cain tebe bwibetdduts «nokile 17 689 15 | 40 55 0 55 
GED dvcitcdiwenconcticcabsnnehtn 0 87 0 | 0 0 0 0 
CR iibatks ii cocechscannsetene | 0 7 ey 30 31 4 27 
IE Prncscecrdanacesdagbnns 12 363 9 | 5 | 14 4 10 
pO eae ae 0 96 20 | 0 | 20 0 20 
ERs aiincusesscyancacccsncses 0 264 | 2 4 | 6 0 | 6 
EI i ret cnecancts 0 91 | 2 0 2 0 | 2 
Rss Sede anedadamenn che 2 | 318 | 10 130 140 s 132 
SEs inns tren ngntmatan 20 | 154 | 7 15 | 22 0 22 
a er ee 16 | 143 | 20 13 | 33 23 10 
TS Se ae on 2 | 1, 956 | 60 55 | 115 4 111 
BE civis abe dead: nosh Waitara 0 145 | 13 8 | 21 3 18 
RAMS iedcnsdicacsacdcanccoe 27 276 | x 60 68 10 58 
OS” St Oa oe 32 | 682 | 50 50 | 100 14 86 
PDs ad ptcdudancnsbincenndien 0 | 515 | 11 167 178 4 | 174 
PE vickvnkuchbiahéunsandause 17 | 259 | 22 4 26 0 26 
Mason. .. 12 179 | 6 52 58 7 51 
Mercer... 31 | 639 | 2 21 23 6 17 
Mineral _. 3 178 7 72 79 2 77 
Mingo. - . awe 0 347 32 | 14 46 3 43 
Mon ongalia- -- 2 486 3 10 13 3 10 
pe eee 12 114 0 3 3 0 3 
RN pe sikh teedshsace 1 71 0 2 2 0 > 
McDowell... .-- 0 820 10 45 55 38 17 
Nicholas | 12 263 | 8 55 63 0 63 
Ohio. are 0 400 0 0 0 0 0 
Pen jleton.... 4 77 6 0 6 0 6 
Pleasants apewe 0 61 | 7 8 15 0 15 
Pocahontas | -...-- 2 108 0 15 15 0 15 
Preston - . 0 298 16 Q 25 2 23 
Putnam....- | 3 222 7 | 15 42 7 35 
ee 2 755 | 63 | 3 66 0 66 
Ran jolph.-.-..-.--- 0 271 | 0} 0 0 1 0 
Ritchie_.... . 0 lll 6 | 3 gy 0 9 
Roane--.... 3 | 165 1 ll 12 1 ll 
Summers 1 162 | 2 | 2 | 4 4 0 
Taylor- 2 141 | 0 | 4 4 0 4 
Tucker... 2 106 | 0 | 35 35 0 35 
Tyler.... 0 93 | 0 | 14 14 0 14 
Upshur- ...- 3 162 | 3 | 48 51 19 32 
Wayne.....- ll 387 | 10 75 85 21 64 
Webster-.-.---- 0 192 | 7 | 35 42 0 42 
Wetzel......-.-. 6 177 0 12 12 0 12 
Wirt 1 48 | 5 8 13 5 8 
Wood | 47 557 15 | 6 21 0 21 
Wyoming. - . 5 358 8 | 0 8 0 s 

"TOUR. wcass —— 368 16, 258 572 1, 374 1, 946 231 1,729 
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Expenditures of West Virginia’s 55 county school districts for new school plants, 
additions to plants, and modernization of classrooms, July 1, 1945, to June 30, 
1957, and the number of new or modernized schoolrooms provided by such 


expenditures 





Fiscal year ending 
June 30 





Subtotal for 1946- 


Subtotal for 1952- | 
| 41,927 | 2,393 |19, 867 


57, inclusive... 
Grand total_.--- 


New school 


| 

plants 

j 

| | Num- 

| Value | ber of 

rooms 

| | 

| $449 | 48 

| 342 | 33 | 

| 1,253] 101 | 
2,041 | 150 | 

| 5.065 | 368 

| 6,484} 438 

eae 

| 15,634 | 1,138 | 

| 3, 961 | 252| 
6,116 | 375 
10, 145 600 

7,712 | 440 
6,635 | 352 
7,358 | 374 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| Additions to | Modernization 
| of classrooms j 
Value Total 


ber of | Value | ee 





s | 





~~ 
“I> 





on 
S23325 i} _ 


- 


a1 





j 
| 











| 57,561 | 3,531 |24,598 | 5, 432 | 95, 260 
| | | 


Total | 

rooms | Bonds 
added | approved 
or mod-! by voters 


81 | $800 
90 | 0 
247 | 0 
268 | 0 
852 | 1, 348 
901 | 900 


2, 439 3, 048 


632 | 10, 433 
810} 14,010 
1,176 | 9, 190 
825 | 3,700 
619 | 1,211 
626 | 2, 066 





| 
| 4, 688 | 40, 610 


7,127 | 43,658 


' 


Note.—Thus far in fiscal 1957-58, school building bonds aggregating $2,328,000 have been approved— 
Haneoek, $1.000,000; Wetzel, $1,228,000; ani Wirt, $100,000. 

Source: Annual Reports of the State Superintendent of Free Schools, 1945-46 to 1956-57, inclusive, which 
show .n detail the expen jitures made for land and new buildings, as well as additions to old plants and 
modernization of classrooms, 
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ExHIBIT C 


Weat Virginia school enrollment for 1950-51 and for March 1958; capital con- 
struction outlay for 1956-57, and State versus county support for 1957-58 





























| 


Enrollment Revenues for 1957-58 

| 

} Con- 

County struction State Local taxes 
1950-51 | 1957-58 | 1956-57 aid and 3 
retirement 
| Amount Revenues 
‘ siete beets ence cneeentenceniptelfoanenenlinied ciea cai i 

| | Percent 
MINI, «on ok cea cace odhen boxeaie | 4,505 4,035 $5, 133 $714,007 | $138, 681 16 
BIOS Siok . adit dddeoincennentd 5, 356 6, 542 13, 787 745, 072 593, 392 44 
BNO: dnb obceh Sidkdtnan<acdioesed 8, 696 9, 367 214,759 | 1,272,776 583, 617 31 
Braxton.---. j odeoteanall = 4, 167 21, 816 734, 827 | 174, 759 19 
BOOED... Sécecas i ahiiindieaseanamdaal 4,835 | 5,592 | 154,536 546,243 | 795, 242 59 
RD thos alec hile AUD aiecnimteneaniniad | 19,696 | 22,036 485,473 | 2,144,902 | 2,892,722 57 
SOON tet chcn a stab dtbodessancdns | 2, 677 | 2, 248 6, 352 395, 543 114, 790 22 
ON oni bela ons wep Seeds cadena dieemdl | 4,117 4, 056 7, 826 638, 163 134, 611 17 
DME S «ox. kde ddvocclesuneaanth fame 1, 753 49, 895 288, 376 222, 539 44 
Ee Wvcndeaeneaden | 20, 697 19, 490 288,580 | 2,491,322 | 1,304,888 34 
| OSS eae pownavaiinanes|? 9 a eae 1, 963 277, 278 354,487 | 172.056 33 
OS ERT ET RRO ee 2, 062 2, 167 | 27, 365 367, 341 73, 740 17 
Greenbrier___ - loomil 9, 495 9, 397 144,413 | 1,251,783 | 527,445 30 
ON EE a a ee 2, 708 3 ae a 459, 816 133, 854 22 
PRIOR cabin 0 noc icbncs an-rens=se] 6,379 | 7, 687 | 2, 848 559,722 | 1, 252, 593 69 
OS SETS et 2,358} 2,311 12,390 | 433,140 93, 529 18 
SRT TES RE ape | 16,713 | 16,596 248,115 | 2,049,184 | 1,739,002 46 
BIL winvtek~ up dish Sick acinanteniadl 3,599 | 4,261 37, 912 534,232 | 222, 366 29 
SNL 282. i 2. aialchdeaadeanaaaanl 3,728 | 4,312] 370,732 635, 439 342, 473 35 
Kanawha..--- we-ee------| 50,780 | 59,056 | 196,717 | 6,714,298 | 5,987, 279 47 
ONE, | Be keds cb dittndabiendaciinhned | 3, 737 3, 563 73,264 | 503,600 | 460, 237 48 
NMS ad 5 = <i cibh tak+<enennhanaid | 6,073 6,137 | 186, 040 973,365 | 362,929 | 27 
OER RRS Be So ee 18, 529 20,105 | 1,225,697 | 2,662,181 | 1,647, 626 | 38 
See Ack Gx 2 eet a 14, 196 13, 945 16,671 | 1,756, 597 1, 455, 145 45 
SR ae ee | 6, 280 7, 230 381, 192 683, 825 897, 629 | 57 
BEM. <td ol; oc dtd dBhonunde aa 5,454} 5,732 385, 824 551,889 | 589, 379 | 52 
Mercer ; hank 17,041 | 17,757 | 2,676,675 | 2,467,925 | 1,474, 988 | 37 
Et es cia EE aoe bad 5, 153 5, 360 | 68, 077 772,927 | 339, 331 30 
maine... .54.... bia hepnsinne. ne 13, 832 31,566 | 1,815,602 | 1,005, 167 36 
NS SET a 11, 154 11, 575 59,070 | 1,555,171 | 1,233, 935 44 
I cE od a cuiln ohibinwnlncea diab 2, 954 | 2,974 35,803 | 552,901 89, 667 14 
DN os on naib tdiheu Ws ual 1, 982 2, 003 257, 486 273, 486 251, 163 48 
McDowell cand |. 25,478 | 23,962 | 276,075 | 3,431,032! 1,399, 493 29 
ENE EEE eee eee 7,176 | 7,758 | 204,714} 1,130,684 348, 819 | 24 
IE icine tin sok eget ands ncamionasinn. San 9, 666 | 4, 362 754,231 | 1,947, 174 72 
Se Tae ee 2,018 54, 678 390, 231 72, 526 16 
a 1, 342 | 1, 668 64, 145 179, 782 | 279, 954 61 
DMN... i iGsakbencedinibonce 2,998 | 2,657 11,657 | 421,676 | 127, 718 23 
Preston......- <éhdiikdabas aie Re citte 7,404 7, 28,584 | 1,113,895 581, 922 34 
NR: £24.40, ckids <hbinoratedanmie | 6,036 6, 073 30, 553 683,296 | 573,374 | 46 
RD te do. os Bos ediibeeon | 24, 482 24, 040 104,468 | 3,516,114 | 1,365, 632 | 28 
SOUNNS. b.o0. dicbwtebanedbbeodsins | 7,332) 6,714} 8,003 | 1,150, 934 334, 441 22 
DD ciskiindu5ddpheeaons sdabased SOO We SO eccceceuee 386, 140 | 171, 151 | 31 
Ore eee 3,968 | 3, 858 | 30,274 | 620, 712 | 192, 096 24 
ON ha. na Ad ubbncnnenenine -| 4,301 | 3,935 | 42,055 | 670,729 | 269, 077 29 
SOT 5. Sikes cos Mlb ebbakerenannnad | 3,703 3, 547 | 117 485, 036 214, 713 | 31 
Tucker _.-------- Ue ae ee | 2624) 1,991 | 12, 357 384,933 | 86, 644 | 18 
NS hae oc ap Gbigth ecata ascend | 2174) 2,308 | 5, 270 341, 741 193, 908 36 
EN Re ES 4,328 | 4,378 | 278,919 691,096 | 255, 476 27 
OS bcc... «5 citi onusebianien 9,877 | 10,518 | 166,388 | 1,418, 652 743, 850 34 
Wonstel. ssc. i...<hayeds- bs epee a 4,615 4, 413 | 36,888 | 712,514 | 178, 137 | 20 
MMM 5 cic) ~. Lid icousaeh ccd | 4, 487 4, 746 87,454 | 637,066 | 617,390 49 
iG scdvbdnwdcwswisbedbas se 1, 233 | 1, 108 | 820 | 212,918 | 57, 179 21 
TNS fsa enna Rc oaopieee 12, 819 16,115 | 1,222,110 | 1,658,859 | 1,636, 783 50 
PRP OMMNIG bcd nc cdaa cseden) chai d<< 10: 406 | 21,0061... 2. .uu-..! 1, 575, 285 | 994, 181 39 

OO paseatins _-.----} 443,135 | 463,067 | 10,633,183 | 60, 467,698 | 39,948, 412 | 40 
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Bonded school building debt and unused school bond issuing authority of West 
Virginia’s 55 counties under 1950 constitutional amendment 








[Thousands of dollars] 
































| | | 
Pre-1950 building bonds | Bonds under 1950 | 
amendment | 3 per- | Unused 
| Assessed | cent of| 1950 
County Tihs | v values, | 1957 | author- 
Year Origi- |Unpaid,} Year | Origi- |Unpaid,) 1957 | assess-| ity 
issued nal July. | issued nal July | ments 
issue 2, 1957 issue | 2, 1957 | 
| eae} goa 
| 1,548 | 703 
| 1,439] 1,439 
| 788 | 788 
| 2,046} 2,046 
| 8,852 | 8,852 
| 476 476 
Clay | 621 | 521 
Doddridge Sn ha -| ,977 | 629 629 
ND aii thet nds Leis at! 1946 | 1,000} 738 | 1952 | 2,475 | 2,060} 97,302| 2,919 | 859 
SNE tl ba ennedin lie tilnowics ek ie baae 1955 350} 320| 17,855 | 536 | 216 
RES 1948 65 ES sca des eek songens 13,298 | 399 399 
Greenbrier_........----- Deed Sa cnioe cllinnnckch dbs cmd eeewenen ek | camlaslil 50,482 | 1,514| 1,514 
Hampshire............. — | a! a... Seal 21,851 | °656| 656 
eR FR aa fe Doan ee Te a sailed 112,637 | 3,379| 3,370 
UR doe sage acne 1938 | 60 | DP cc nbt tins k | oman 16, 441 493 | 493 
ea Nee den deagsuicwanmeen Pei alt Scie 179, 839 | 5,395 | 5,395 
SL... Uats tien ecns) 1946 |) =—-225 | te eee ladies | 41,380 | 1,241] 1,241 
SNR Joes Boos. i 5 sche one Sich cee 1955 861 794} 31,065] 982 | 138 
Rect h cece nis 1937 | 2,200| 1,265 | 1952 | 9,950} 7,866 | 514,616 | 15,438 | 7,572 
SN 202: 80D tcnenstesesinen= Lee enna Sniarea tlie Lo naa Rtaesiat l civanena 46,407 | 1,392 | 1,302 
BN Ss tas 1 i cobindesnl seamen aS | 1952 710 | 565 | 26,945) 808 | 243 
REL, dcp i ceibhietant<!sdaeedeaan erie scale | 1953 | 2,680] 1,702} 113,963 | 3,419| 1,717 
IR 2 eat Bacio ce ste aaoe cco A nical _..-.-|--------| 139,339 | 4,180 | 4,180 
eB hit ee | te OE sities 1953 1,839 | 1,523 | 96, 642 | 2,899/| 1,376 
I Sa de ca et mee): Me M8... Scandic 54,259 | 1,628 | 1,628 
ee , Nesteccsnlascusanat | S00 2,760 | 2,301 | 118,705 | 3,561 | 1,260 
I a? sit elitsene 1939 | 319 Bae ned Amtocnsiocnccsnst Gate | Ue 952 
I ein 1951 | 700| 645 | 1951 1,661 | 1.485 | 76,279 | 2,288 | 803 
Mon-ngalia.__- ; 1938 600 | 354] 1952 | 2,600 | 2,035 | 103,638 | 3,100 | 1,074 
Rasta sat Sala eccn sak Soke S eeen Soo sot es -|--------| 15,754] 473 | 473 
NNR 8 den ou 1938 | 99 | 39 | 1955 483 | 429 18,494} 555 | 126 
McDowell. ..----------- 1950 | 700 580 | 1956 1,300 | 1,252 | 106,887 | 3,207| 1,955 
NINA. 352 ode sais o a pt cick be sony Seno 32,766 | 983 | 983 
| ae a ae 1944 | 1,382 942 Bike Bitsion 231,207 | 6,936 | 6,936 
Pendleton. _._---------- a ma choks cee Pik dsnn~ dtowininwest -~ Ce SO 371 
Pleasants. .........----- | 1950 | 180 155} 1953 | 452| 382| 19,222; 6577 | 195 
Pocahontas- ae : aT: ’ 19,270 | 578 | 578 
BOE. 2 oes 4------ 1947 347 273 pie nee anal ws 53, 288 | 1,599 | 1,509 
PND not c iad 1949 235 192 | 1952 | 750| 656] 45,675 | 1,370 | 714 
RE ot ae 2 is... oe, -| 1951 | 2,400} 1,715 | 105,423 | 3,163 | 1,448 
0 Si Sa or ae 1951 | 809 643 | 39,990 | 1,200 | 557 
So ciskgteticowen salons a er .| ‘ a 25,526 | 766 | 7 
I Se oo 1946 500 375 |- 28,329} 850 | 850 
NMED cd Soto nn fonny i jesabdeghen = 24,896 | 747 | 747 
ONE. basco 1939 346 212 |. a: | 30,510 915 915 
SON. . os cacwdtenconne 1939 106 | 60 |. |. -| 12,317 370 300 
Meee ae ek tS ee eee j--------|--------| 22,360) 671 | 671 
SN ih da pikeenneo de 1956 766 | 766| 29,720| 892 | 126 
ch ctusttiy<conefstiPigenselnseonncs ‘ xn = 65,264 | 1,958} 1,958 
Webster. -- ls pan'an hen vent dois 1953 484 | 49 18, 410 | 552 | 143 
NO Wiad ohne onde 1957 | 1,228 | 1,228 | 42,829 | 1,285 | 57 
ene te ete Pee eee 1s -| 1957 | 100] 100| 6,824) 205 105 
REL ae 1946 800 602 | 1955 3, 700 | 3,205 | 150,456 | 4,514/ 1,219 
sr 1946 975 | 74 | 1952 588 | 1,133 | 66,182 | 1, 985 852 
ae 11.499 | 8, 033 |__.- | 40, 921 | | 33, 504 |3, 692, 774 |110, 783 | 77,279 
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Exnisit EB 


Property assessments in West Virginia, by counties, for 1956 and 1957, and 
ratio of 1957 nonutility assessments to true and actual values for 1950 

















1957 increase | Percent 








County 1956 assess- 1957 assess- Percent 

ments ments gain 1950 values 
i 

IN hn cenisae burs $19, 455, 385 $20, 802, 735 $1, 347, 350 6.9 erat abe 48. 59 
po ee . 49, 673, 125 51, 601, 595 1, 928, 470 3.9 37. 96 
Boone , 41, 775, 251 47, 976, 150 6, 200, 899 | 14.8 59. 41 
ORME UU, Faidnninnipchceectns 23, 689, 275 26, 261, 255 2, 571, 980 10.9 60. 26 
I de Ss cunsssetia ccna 65, 898, 166 68, 216, 730 2, 318, 564 | 3.5 45. 49 
O° SRS ELT: 283, 501, 600 295, 058, 210 11, 556, 610 4.1 50. 72 
SOON ss. Sus. «5 ens 14, 469, 489 15, 860, 004 1, 390, 515 | 9.6 53. 96 
| OR eS 15, 855, 078 17, 360, 730 1, 505, 652 | 9.5 52. 23 
DodGridge........<.-.:.-...--] 20, 581, 970 20, 977, 040 395, 070 1.9 62. 59 
Fayette_......- ; 91, 943, 810 97, 302, 410 5, 358, 600 5.8 37.93 
Gilmer. ._._..-- SE eS 17, 259, 500 17, 855, 150 595, 650 3.5 45. 32 
Se be 12, 924, 890 13, 297, 915 373, 025 2.9 46. 86 
oo Oe ee 43, 024, 295 50, 482, 485 7, 458, 190 17.3 36. 65 
Hampshire. -.-._.....-- 5 20, 560, 673 21, 851, 465 1, 290, 792 6.3 44.91 
SS Cod chs nasb 110, 977, 076 112, 636, 722 1, 659, 646 1.5 45. 05 
Si a ; 15, 309, 730 16, 441, 245 1, 131, 515 7.4 51. 52 
Harrison... .....-. ‘ ---} 171, 284, 120 179, 839, 380 8, 555, 260 5.0 49. 44 
Ps bbs s550.552cdsdue 34, 972, 655 41, 379, 650 6, 406, 995 18.3 44. 29 
Jefferson.._....-- 30, 686, 215 31, 064, 520 378, 305 1.2 41. 62 
Kanawha......._- 449, 696, 125 514, 615, 780 64, 919, 655 14.4 45. 40 
aE = 42, 453, 840 46, 407, 390 3, 953, 550 9.3 47.79 
Lincoln........-- 25, 521, 465 26, 944, 933 1, 423, 468 5.6 56. 04 
ee aa aaa 106, 500, 700 113, 962, 700 7, 462, 000 7.0 65. 54 
SL Soecnsiadcanedce 115, 102, 850 139, 338, 672 24, 235, 822 | 21.1 52. 89 
Marshall. ___.- 74, 766, 060 96, 642, 220 } 21, 876, 160 29.3 49. 52 
SON cid: osenvies ee i 51, 185, 660 54, 258, 606 | 3, 072, 946 | 6.0 43. 81 
Mercer._........ 104, 097, 200 118, 705, 150 14, 607, 950 14.0 41.71 
Mineral..........- % 31, 166, 690 31.742, 950 | 576, 260 1.8 49. 52 
Ose en cen: Adintcasa 65, 175, 750 76, 278, 600 11, 102, 850 17.0 56. 36 
Moen ngalia...........-- 98 658, 510 103 637, 594 4, 979, 084 5.0 46. 82 
Monrre...........- ‘i 14, 461, 070 15, 754, 280 1, 293, 210 | 8.9 53. 56 
TNT ho cnéstnnenne se 17, 618, 240 18 493, 550 875, 310 | 5.0 45. 80 
MeD -well_....___- -| 102, 259, 570 106, 887, 430 4, 627, 860 4.5 55. 81 
Nicholas ..........- ie coil 30, 651, 315 32, 766, 065 2, 114, 750 6.9 43. 87 
Geb at ehs. 5 kddbake= 220, 598, 000 231, 207, 075 10, 609, 075 4.8 58. 63 
PO icc bir dain bade ne 11, 854, 170 12, 374, 060 519, 890 4.4 58. 63 
Pleasants ............--- - 18. 897, 160 19, 221, 580 324, 420 1.7 44. 83 
Pocahontas. _...- 18, 678, 630 19, 269, 860 591, 230 3.2 50. 10 
meets 22. 3 50, 585, 405 53, 287, 945 2, 702, 540 5.3 53. 67 
Putnam__._..- S32 \ 40, 333, 380 45, 675, 140 5, 341, 760 13. 2 42. 49 
SE Bit LB i nn cenedveebes 100, 728, 230 105, 423, 140 4, 694, 910 | 4.7 50. 36 
Randolph... .__- 5 . 37, 684, 140 39, 990, 325 2, 306, 185 6.1 42. 00 
OS eGR eee 24, 452, 510 25, 526, 370 1, 073, 860 4.4 53. 77 
a OE Fs 27, 846, 600 28. 329, 370 482, 770 1.7 | 48. 85 
SPE Stoic e-scpensies | 23, 812, 440 24, 895, 650 1, 083, 210 | 4.5 | 41. 25 
NE: Dee a ee ae 28, 630, 380 30, 509, 900 1, 879, 520 | 6.6 54. 43 
, I et 12, 450, 930 12, 317, 475 —133, 455 | —1.2 47. 63 
Petler..... i ‘ 20, 745, 550 22, 360, 500 1, 614, 950 | 7.8 60. 98 
Upshur... 26, 909, 623 29, 719, 861 2, 810, 238 10.4 52. 36 
Wayne ; 64, 486, 320 65, 264, 190 777, 870 | 1.2 47.93 
Woteter 2. .22s2.55 15, 905, 035 | 18, 409, 932 2, 504, 897 | 15.7 3.73 
| Ea 40, 961, 420 | 42, 828, 820 1, 867, 400 | 4.6 43. 52 
Wirt cicsc-c 6, 641, 535 6, 823, 720 | 182, 185 2.7 57. 90 
Webs 2d Sy Ki 135, 882,250 | 150, 456, 460 | 14, 574, 210 10.7 38. 99 
Wyoming. ._.. i 59, 315, 865 | 66, 181, 925 6, 866, 060 11.6 58. 61 
Total.......-...-.-------| 3 400, 556, 921 {3 3, 692, 774, 609 | " 292, 217, 688 | 8.6 48. 24 
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Exuisir F 


Basic data on West Virginia’s rank with other States in respect to teachers’ 
salaries, substandard certification, expenditures per pupil, and State con- 
tribution of revenues for 1957-58, and per capita income for 1956 
































} 
Per capita | State’s | Expenditure ; Average Emergency 
personal income | contribution | per pupil | instructional | or temporary 
| 1956 | of revenues | in ADA | salaries | certificates 
State a ia Oe OD eee seed 
} | | | | | | } | 
Amount ; Rank | Per- Rank | Amount | Rank | Amount , Rank | Per- | Rank 
| cent cent | 
} i | 
NN ok to wee | $1,229 45 | 72.1} 4 $205 | 42 $3,550 39 | 14.9 | 43 
I icine owaces 1,718 25) 27.1) 35 369 | 9| 5,175 7 .6 7 
7 ee ee 1, 088 47 | 50.6 | 13 195 | 46 | 3, 230 | 46 | 27.2 | 48 
Seer... ...... ie 2, 419 4 | 44.4) 19 365 | ll 5, 925 1 9.8 | 33 
PIED. op alidnweoss 1, 863 19 | 23.1 39 350 15 | 4,400 | 24! 3.6 15 
Connecticut__...- eloa 2, 67: 2! 27.5} 34 365 | ll 5, 100 9 | 10.0 34 
RD chidnendirecns 2, 858 1 | 81.5} 1 400 | 4 5, 700 3 | 13.6 | 42 
ES 1, 762 23 | 57.1 | il 290 | 31 5, 018 13} 2.0] ll 
0 eee 1, 400 | 39 | 74.2 | 2 215 40 | 3, 600 | 58.4), 941 x 
NS ih chic bceeicsienas 1, 587 34 | 28.5 | 31 265 | 36 3, 975 30 | 18.8 45 
ed et oan 2, 383 | 7 | 20.1 | 41 | 400 4) 5, 095 | il 4.9.) 19 
I cl I tari 1, 946 15 | 32.6 | 29 | 300 | 29 4, 700 19 | 10.7 37 
ae as 1, 651 29 13.2 | 45 | 330 19 3, 928 | 33 .5 | 6 
ith il Bi ecscestes 1, 668 27 23.3 38 | 320 22 | 3, 970 | 31 0 1 
pemtucky......i.-.... ' 1, 324 42 | 44.0 | 20 200 | 14 3, 22! 47 | 13.0 41 
Louisiana............. 1, 444 37 | 69.8 | 5 | oe 2 6.2 25 
EE eistindigbawcann 1, 667 23) 27.8 | 32) 230 38 3, 5E 39 | 6.0 24 
Maryland............. | 2, 102 11 | 34.4 | 25 | 335 18 | 5, 100 9 | 22.1 46 
Massachusetts. ._--_- 2, 206 | 8 | 15.2 44 | 317 24 | 4, 720 18 | 2.7} 14 
0 ae 2, 156 | 9} 47.5 | 17 | 325 21 5, 200 6 | 12.3 3A 
Minnesota-.........-- | 1, 745 | 24 | 37.0 | 24 | 367 10 | 4, 500 22] 2.0 ll 
Mississippi_.........__} 964 | 48 | 49.7 | 14 158 | 48 2, 650 48 | 25.6 | 47 
CIE dali waa 1,858} 21/337) 27] 314 | 25 4,15 2 | 85} 29 
OOD i hh scl 1, 862 | 20} 25.4] 36) 385 8 4,2°0 27 | 7.6 | 28 
Nebraska... ........- 1, 588 33] 5.3] 48] 285 33 | 3,320 43.| 8.9 | 30 
Nevada. ibnadatans 2, 413 | 5 | 46.4 | 18 | 391 | 6} 5,12 8 1] 4 
New Har npshire__.._- 1,812 | 22] 6.1) 47 | 309 | 26 3, 967 331i KT 23 
New Jersey. _. | 2, 443 | 3 | 25.4 36 | 435 2 | 5, 330 4/128 40 
New Mexico-_---- é 1, 494 | 36 | 67.9 | 6 | 350 | 15 | 5, 050 12] 0 1 
Rew York... .i...... 2,395 | 6} 38.3) 23} 482 | 1 5, 800 | 2\ 6.3 27 
North Carolina. --.- 1,305 | 44 | 73.4 | 3 | 203{ 43/| 3,850 34 | 6.2 25 
North Dakota_--- 1, 365 49 | 27.7 | 33 303 | 27 3, 300 | 4] 5.3 21 
Ohio__- Seis 2,154! 10/338] 26] 320; 2 4, 600 20 | 49) 19 
Oklahoma._... _. 1,561 | 35/492] 15 250} 37) 4,260 26 | 0 l 
Oregon son 1, 208 16 | 29.3 30 390 | “i 4, 875 14 | 10.3 | 35 
Pennsylvania. Ce 2,008 | 14 | 48.3 16 | 351 14 | 4,852 | 15 8 9 
Rhode Island 2,012 | 13 | 19.5 43 330 19 4, 850 16 | 4.0 17 
Bouth Carolina...--| 1,133 | 46 | 60.7 x 199| 45| 3.350/ 42] .8| 58 
South Dakota__.....__| 1, 330 | 41] 9.9} 46 286 | 32 | 3, 300 44 | 2.6 13 
Tennessee... _- 1,317| 43 | 643] 7 | 182] 47 3,450; 41/| 3.6 15 
ES, cone __-| 1,686| 26 | 56.7 12 275 35 | 4,350 | 2h | 4.1) 12 
Utah uid 1,633 | 32 | 42.7 21 | 299 30} 4,800.) 17 | 12.2} 38 
Vermont y | 1, 641 31 23.1 39 | 280 34 | 3, 700 | 36 | 17.5 44 
0 Se 1, 647 | 30 | 33.0 28 | 220 39 | 3, 750 35 | 9.7 32 
Washington_-. | 2,022 12 | 57.6 10 | 360 13| 5,275 5 | 9.6 31 
West Virginia__-_- | 1, 420 38 | ¢ 60. 0 9 | 214 41 3, 640 37 | 10.4 36 
Wisconsin............| 1,864 | 18 | 20.1 41 | 345 17} 4,470 231 5.3| 21 
Wyoming. _____- | 1, 875 17 41.0 | 22 | 430 3 | 4,000 | 29} 1.6 10 
United States__.-....-| 1, 940 wees} 46 — el 820 |.------| 4, 650 | ak 7 
| i | 














Sources: National Education Association and U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf has a question. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When the gentleman from New Jersey insisted that we have addi- 
tional hearings I would have been willing to wager that we would 
have gone over the same track, and, by and large, we have. 

I read your hearings last time, and I have heard you testify before, 
but I want to say that it has been very refreshing to me to have you 
here as a witness. This is the first time in my life that I have ever 
heard a representative of a chamber of commerce say that he was glad 
that his State did not suffer from increased population. Usually, the 
chamber of commerce is out trying to get more people into the State. 
So just that one statement has been worth having you here today. 

Mr. Stanssury. There was a tailend to that, Congressman. I said, 
perhaps regrettably, from the standpoint of larger industry. 

Mr. Mercatr. I never even heard the words “increased population” 
and the word “suffer” coupled together by a member of the chamber 
of commerce. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Stansbury, I am going to recognize the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and then I have one observation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was just going to make an observation about 
Mr. Metcalf suggesting that I am responsible for having the present 
series of hearings. 

If Mr. Metcalf recalls, I made an effort to end all hearings after we 
approved a school construction bill because it seemed to me odd that 
Q should be continuing to discuss the subject where we made a formal 

ecision. 

I was unsuccessful in that effort. These are certainly not my re- 
sponsibility. I have not asked for any additional hearings. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not want to get into an argument with the gen- 
tleman, but for one whole day he sat over there and protested that we 
had not completed the school-construction bill when it was reported 
out. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I protested against the fact that we had not 
bothered to sit down as a subcommittee to discuss the pros and cons 
of the various bills before us, and perhaps we have something to gain 
from the witnesses. But my point was that we should have heard the 
witnesses before we made a decision about which of several bills we 
were going to pass. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to make this one closing obser- 
vation. 

I just do not understand how divergent groups in opposition to the 
program for Federal grants-in-aid for school construction can justify 
their various positions, For instance, we had a representative of the 
National Chamber of Commerce a few days ago to testify. He was 
very vehemently opposed to the vocational education program that the 
Federal Government is making grants to support in several States. 
There we would have your whole economics and your vocational 
programs. 

You will be followed by a representative of the National Farm 
Bureau. I just wonder what their attitude is going to be on joining 
in opposition to general Federal grants for aid. At the same time, 
one of the other people who is protesting, which is your group, would 
do away with this program of agricultural extension work, partic- 
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ularly the vocational education and home economics and things of that 
sort. 

I just wanted your reaction to that. 

Mr. Sranssury. You wanted to ask me? Iamsorry. I don’t know 
much about that. I was raised on a big farm. 

Mr. Barer. If you are going to remain until the gentleman repre- 
senting the Farm Bureau testifies, I am going to read the testimony 
of the representative of the National Chamber of Commerce in op- 
position to that program, and I am going to ask him if he wants to 
play around with an organization that is trying to disrupt the agri- 
cultural educational program. 

Mr. Sranspury. I am not going to take part in that fight. I will 
listen to it. 

Mr. Bary. We appreciate having you here, Mr. Stansbury. There 
are a lot of questions I could ask you, but I refrain from doing so 
because of the time limitation. 

Mr. Sranspury. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battery. We always enjoy having you, even if we do not agree’ 
with you. 

Mr. Sransspury. Thank you. 

Mr. Barry. At this time the National Farm Bureau Federation 
will be heard. 

Before you identify yourself to the reporter, I will recognize the 
clerk to include some insertions in the record of the hearing. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman, these insertions were forwarded to 
the committee by Mr. Gwinn, and they include a letter from Mrs. 
William S. Shary, of the New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; a statement from Louis H. Schimmel, director, Municipal 
Advisory Council, and member of the Pontiac Board of Education, 
Pontiac, Mich.; and a letter with an enclosed reprint from the Read- 
er’s Digest from 8S. Bryan Jennings, of Middleburg, Fla. 

Mr. Bamey. I might add that in connection with the testimony of 
Mr. Stansbury, here is some correspondence he is carrying on with one 
of the county superintendents of schools that I think is quite enlight- 
ening on some of the questions raised, and I would like to have it in- 
serted following Mr. Stansbury’s testimony. 

It is correspondence, Mr. Stansbury, with Paul Watson. I believe 
he is superintendent of schools in Preston County. 

Without objection, we will accept these for submission into the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


WEstT VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, W. Va., May 19, 1958. 
Mr. Pau W. WATSON, 
Superintendent, Preston County Schools, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Watson: In the fall of 1957 when you participated in a survey made 
by the State superintendent of schools for the United States Office of Education 
you reported that a total of 35 instruction rooms were then needed for Preston 
County schools (1) to accommodate excess pupil enrollment and (2) to replace 
unsatisfactory rooms then in use. 

Because these data, along with those collected from other West Virginia 
counties and all other States, are now being used in the United States Congress 
to support legislation providing Federal aid to the States for school construction, 
we write to secure answers to some apparently pertinent questions which are 
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set out on the next page of this letter. The questions arise from the following 
sets of facts: 

(a) Total Preston County school enrollment is 7,191 and the 35 rooms 
would accommodate 14 percent of the total, or 1,050 pupils calculated at 30 
per room, 

(b) For 1957 the personal income of the Preston County population was 
$32,164,000 ; the assessed value of Preston County property was $53,288,000, 
and the total property taxes levied in Preston County for the support of 
local schools was only $505,587 or 1.6 percent of the income of the people, 
while State school aid for that year amounted to $1,089,831 or 67 percent 
of the total cost of maintaining and operating the Preston County schools. 

(c) In Preston County only $273,000 of school debt is now outstanding 
from the 1947 issue; no school building bonds have been sold during the past 
11 years, consequently, $1,599,000 of school building bond authority now lies 
idle in Preston County, or enough to build the 35 rooms at an average cost 
of $45,400 each. 

In the above circumstances, will you favor us with replies to or comment upon 
the following questions : 

(1) On what dates if any during the past 11 years has the Preston County 
School Board submitted proposals to the voters for the issue of school 
building bonds? 

(2) Do you believe the people of Preston County are relatively less able 
to build and operate their schools than the people of neighboring Monongalia 
County, where $2,600,000 of school building bonds were issued in 1952, and 
where school building debt levies are 7 times as great as in Preston County? 

(3) If you believe obvious neglect of Preston County school buildings dur- 
ing the past decade has been due to the indifference of local school patrons, 
taxpayers, and the members of school boards they have elected, do you 
believe it is the duty of the United States Congress to require citizens and 
taxpayers of other States and other West Virginia counties to now repair 
the situation? 

Assuring you in advance of our appreciation of the promptest possible reply 
to this letter and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 

H. A. STANSBURY, Managing Director. 


May 23, 1958. 
Mr. H. A. STANSBURY, 
Managing Director, West Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


DeaR Mr. STANSBURY: Because of your expressed desire for the promptest 
possible reply to your letter of May 19, and because of the heavy schedule of 
required work I must complete during these closing days of the 1957-58 term, 
I cannot provide the detailed information which should accompany my answers 
to your questions. 

You recognize, much better than most persons, the way in which erroneous 
conclusions are likely to develop, or can be developed, from a study of statistical 
tubles when proper recognition is not given to the supporting evidence upon which 
the tables are based. For example, you may remember that, a few years ago, 
certain West Virginia organizations circulated throughout the State a report 
(study) made by an eminent educator in which he alleged that no shortage of 
classroom space existed in West Virginia. Attention is directed to that study, 
because it can also be stated—with an equal degree of accuracy—that there 
is much less need for additional classroom space in Preston County now than is 
represented by the 35 classrooms listed in our 1957 report. We have a number 
of one-room school buildings, located in areas almost deserted by people, which 
are not in use and would materially reduce the shortage of classroom space if 
the people would only move into the areas where the buildings are located—or 
if the roads were improved so that the pupils could be transported to them. 

In statement (a) of your letter, you show that 35 classrooms would accom- 
modate 14 percent of the total number of pupils enrolled in the schools of this 
county. The statement is statistically accurate. It fails, though, to give recogni- 
tion to many of the conditions which make it impracticable and economically 
unsound to attempt to redistrict attendance areas to provide 30 pupils for each 
classroom. 
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In statement (b) of your letter, you show a relationship between the yield 
from local property taxes for school purposes and the income of the people. You 
recognize, of course, that a board of education in West Virginia does not have 
authority to tax income. You also recognize that in this county maximum pos- 
sible tax-levy rates (including special levies) are now in effect except for the use 
of the school-bond amendment potential, which requires approval by 60 percent of 
the voters. This last rate is not used because the total amount of funds it will 
yield is far below the desires of the people in developing a program of school 
construction which will appeal to the required 60 percent of the voters. 

Statement (c) of your letter accurately sets forth a condition which is, in my 
opinion, one of the strongest of all reasons for supporting a program to obtain 
State and/or Federal funds for school construction. The limited amount of 
money, $1,599,000, available under a long-term bonding program is too small 
to make possible a school-construction program which will meet the needs of the 
county and win approval of the required 60 percent of the voters. Nearly twice 
that amount of money is needed. 

The questions in your letter are answered below: 

(1) The total amount of money which can be obtained from an issue is too 
small to permit the deveolpment of a school-construction program which will 
meet the needs of enough communities in the county to give any hope of securing 
the required 60 percent favorable vote at a bond election; therefore, the pro- 
posal has not been submitted during past 11 years. 

(2) I do very definitely believe that the people of Preston County are relatively 
less able to build and operate their schools than are the people of Monongalia 
County. The true ratio of relative ability is somewhat difficult to determine, 
and, certainly, the total effort being made at the local level is not represented by 
the 7-to-1 ratio suggested in your letter. 

It is true that the total levy rate for bonds (debt purposes) in the 2 counties 
approaches the 7-to-1 ratio, but a study of the total effort to build and operate 
schools reveals that the local effort in Preston County is slightly higher than 
that of Monongalia County—both counties rank high in relative effort. One 
study shows Preston County 12th among the 55 counties of the State in local 
effort, based on the total effective levy rates applied to an assessed-to-appraised- 
value ratio; Monongalia County ranks 15th. 

As further evidence of the differences between the two counties, the following 
listed data are submitted : 











Item Monongalia Preston 
I en cp uedanntearanen 40. 40 34 425 
Assessment ratio to appraised value (1957 report of State tax commissioner) -- 43. 69 | 52. 45 
I IID ii dn bik nn Sa On nd cain ~ ok pnw de ncn cdaccasascucs $9, 117 | $7, 293 
Per capita personal income, 1957 !_____.......-.----.- Be hae el ata ta ek aos s Ie $1, 614 | $1, 065 
Percent of income expende‘i at retail !__...................-..-.-----.----- = 61 | 48 
Percent of total West Virginia retail sales, 1957 !_..........-....-..-.-----.-- 3. 21 | ou 

| alah 


en cideteedbusennnteduubbemsdgese 60, 797 





1 West Virginia Chamber of Commerce Research Bulletin, May 1958. 


You are, personally, familiar with the fact that Monongalia County is the 
shopping and trading center for a large number of Preston County people. 

(3) It appears to me that this question, no doubt unintentionally, is “loaded” 
in a manner designed to obtain an answer that will support your frequently 
expressed belief that public schools must be regarded as “local public schools.” 
My answer to this question is based upon my personal belief that the time 
has long passed in this State and Nation when the product of the public schools 
of a community is of concern to that community alone. The mobility of our 
population within the State and Nation should be recognized. 

In the February 1954 issue of Nation’s Business, the following statement was 
made in an article entitled “The School Crisis”: “The future of business and 
education is a common future. If our schools are permitted to deteriorate, 
their human product will be commensurately inferior. Modern business, look- 
ing to American schools for the graduates who must fill the demand for high- 
ealiber administrative and technical personnel, simply cannot afford such a 
decline.” 

Is it expected that the public schools of each community will educate for local 
community needs only? 
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I do believe it is the duty of the United States Congress to use the taxing 
power of the Federal Government to provide support for public schools. 

I certainly respect your right to hold any opinion you may desire toward the 
place and function of the public schools in the community, State, and Nation. 
The evident fact that my opinion differs greatly from yours does not lessen 
in any way my respect for you as an individual and as a representative of an 
organization which, at times, expresses an interest in the problems of public 
education. 

As a matter of personal interest, I would like to have, at your convenience, 
any evidence which may be available to show that the West Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce has at any time approved legislation at the State level 
which would help provide support for public schools except through an increase 
in local property taxes. I am reasonably sure that the chamber may have sup- 
ported such legislation, and that I am not acquainted with it because of my 
lack of understanding of chamber policies and program. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAauL W. WATSON, 
Superintendent, Preston County Schools. 


JUNE 7, 1958. 
Mr. Pau W. Watson, 
Superintendent, Preston County Schools, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 


DeaR Mr. Watson: In view of the heavy schedule which you carry at the end 
of the school year, we keenly appreciate the prompt reply made to our letter 
of inquiry dated May 19. 

The point you attempt to make in the second paragraph of yours of May 23 
is blunted considerably by taking into account the undeniuble fact that the school 
families to which you refer did not desert overnight the areas where usable 
school buildings now stand empty. There is little, if any, excuse for the schvol 
authorities of Preston County, who have made no effort whatsoever during the 
past 11 years to submit a school building bond issue proposal for all or part 
of the $1,599,000 of idle capacity which has accumulated since the 1947 issue 
of $347,000 in bonds was authorized. 

How could you positively know that a school-building program, tailored to 
suit the pocketbooks, as well as the minimum needs, of the Preston County peo- 
ple, would not be approved when the issue has not even been tested or sub- 
mitted? The available $1,599,000 would build the 35 classrooms allegedly now 
needed, even though the average cost was $45,400 per room, a figure perhaps 
8 times actual costs. 

The comparative data on Monongalia and Preston Counties which you present 
on page 3 of your May 28 letter are interesting, but, when we take into account 
certain other, perhaps more pertinent, facts such as cost-of-living, cost of school 
construction, ete., the disparities which you attempt to establish in favor of 
Preston County largely disappear. 

Contrary to the assumption made in the final paragraph of your May 23 letter, 
the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce has not in recent years supported any 
of the virtually innumerable legislative proposals for increased State aid for 
local schools, proposed and advocated by the 20 or more public school teachers 
regularly on leave for legislative service. This is true for the good and sufficient 
reason that the long standing and current contribution of 60 percent of total 
school costs made from the State treasury is far too great. Plainly, the ratio of 
State contribution should be reduced rather than increased. 

West Virginia already ranks ninth from the top among the 48 States in ratio 
of State to local contributions to the financial support of local schools. Our 
neighboring State of Ohio which, incidentally, has a 3 percent consumers sales 
tax as compared to our 2 percent, pays only 34 percent of school costs; Virginia 
pays 33 percent, Maryland 34 percent, Kentucky 44 percent, Pennsylvania 48 
percent, and the average contribution for all the States is slightly less than 41 
percent, as compared with the West Virginia contribution of 60 percent of State 
aid. 

Finally, and in particular reference to your all-out May 23 call on the Federal 
as well as the State treasury for contributions in excess of the present 67 percent 
of total costs to the support of Preston County schools, may I inquire if you have 
any continuing desire whatsoever to maintain local government in the United 
States, whether for municipal, county, or school purposes? 
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Since (without notice to me) you have supplied Congressman Cleveland M. 
Bailey with a copy of your letter to me dated May 23, and he has inserted same in 
the report of the ongoing hearings on this subject, I am sending him a copy of this 
letter, with a request that it also be made a part of the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. STANSBURY, Managing Director. 


For Better SCHOOLS 
Proposed by 8S. B. Jennings, president, Middleburg PTA 


We believe that the progress of Florida rests upon the well-being of all its 
citizens and that sound education is essential to our industrial development and 
#conomic prosperity, to that end at least one-third of State scholarships should 
be allotted for physics, chemistry, mathematics, and college-required arts and 
science subjects. 

We believe that every effort should be made to utilize the services and talents 
of available teachers more effectively (W. H.). We believe that needless and 
repetitious teacher preparation programs should be eliminated (W. H.). 

That needless paperwork and classroom interruptions should be eliminated. 
Needless classroom bookkeeping (milk program) is listed by 35 percent of 
teachers leaving the profession as a reason for resigning and costs Florida in 
teacher time, at least $50,000 per day. 

Teachers should be given the opportunity of teaching the year round with 
commensurate remuneration and that maximum use be made of present facilities 
before building new ones (W. H.). 


FLORIDA PTA SECTION 5, SUBSTITUTE 


That an effort be made to have more children complete high school. 


SECTION 10 


We have legislated our young people into idleness and in many instances crime 
has followed. 

We should give our children year round school opportunities, counseling serv- 
ice and job opportunity to the end that additional penal institutions will not be 
needed. Let’s spend money on “brain and not brick” (The Overstreets). 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS: SECTION 2 


We hereby pledge cooperation and support to the organization of year-round 
school systems and the elimination of half-day sessions as approved by the 
Florida legislation. Chicago has 30,700 students in summer school this year. 

“A high school graduate ought to have some limited, but still substantial 
knowledge of literature, history, and at least one foreign language, mathematics, 
and science” (Dr. Douglas Bush, professor of English, Harvard University). We 
fall short of this. 

The physical condition of our draft age youth is shockingly poor. We should 
provide physical education for all instead of squandering money on spectator 
sports. 

PThat health giving citrus products, almost totally absent from the school 
lunch, be added as quickly as possible. 

Florida does not require Federal aid for education—is not listed for it and 
will not get it. (W.H. and Dr. Johns). We can meet our problem by proper 
organization, utilization, and greater economy in buildings; however, we cannot 
contribute over a billion dollars a year (Fla. C. of C.) in Federal taxes and help 
build $80,000 per classroom palaces and three-quarter-million-dollar basketball 
courts in other States. (See Peabody report.) 

Settlement of the school integration problems in the South is outside the 
realm of the Federal Government (Dr. Carl Berne, NEA). 

Schools are built and operated for education and children should not be used 
as guinea pigs for social or psychological experimentations nor are school 
grounds a proper forum for a political battlefield. ; 

If we pursue this program, we can afford schools second to none, without 
excessive additional taxes or tuition, Federal dole or control. 


werener 
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RESOLUTION BY THE Dvuvat County DEMOCRATIC Executive CoMMITTEE 
JANUARY 11, 1956 


Whereas the Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education, 
under the able chairmanship of Dr. Adam S. Bennion, has submitted its report. 
In it are eight major recommendations which we here summarize and endorse: 

1. “Adequate education of all American youth is essential to the preservation 
of the Republic and to the welfare of the Nation in peace and war. The coun- 
try’s most important resource lies in its citizens more than in its soil or climate.” 

2. “School enrollment is rising at an unprecedented rate * * * Teachers 
should be trained and our school facilities constructed at a higher rate than 
was reached ever before in history. The school problem is magnified by a 
shortage of teachers, depression, war, and material shortages.” 

3. “Every American child has the right to an adequate educational opportu- 
nity. That opportunity can be provided by local communities and States more 
satisfactorily and equitably than by the Federal Government * * *. No public 
service is closer to the people than the schools.” 

4. “The Federal Government could not achieve universal educational oppor- 
tunity by appropriating money to the States to be distributed at their discre- 
tion * * *, Feaeral action could bring about universal educational opportunity 
only if grants-in-aid were conditioned upon control of distribution of both State 
and Federal funds.” 

5. “The cost of the expansion in enrollment in the next 10 years can be taken 
care of by State and local governments if they continue to increase their school 
contributions at the rate at which they have been boosting them in recent years 
* * * The Federal Government can aid those efforts * * * reduce its tax 
bills *'* *.” 

6. “Research does not sustain the contention that Federal funds are essential 
to support the elementary and secondary school system. If citizens of the 48 
States decide to do so, they can raise the necessary funds in States and local 
communities * * *.” 

7. “States have an obligation to form a genuine partnership with their local 
communities, to help them discharge their school responsibilities. * * * Differ- 
ences in economic capacity of local communities within States are often greater 
than among States * * *.” 

8. “The general conclusion is that Federal aid is not necessary for either cur- 
rent operating expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new 
school facilities. Local communities and States are able to supply both in ac- 
cordance with the will of their citizens.” 

Whereas Florida’s tax per capita for schools is high compared to many States, 
and our own schools rate among the best, our future burden may be greater. 

Whereas Florida should not be asked to pay additional Federal taxes to sup- 
port: schools of other States who have made less effort and sacrifice, and who 
can qualify for school funds by having desegregated or by having submarginal 
credit. Florida has neither : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Duval County Democratic Executive Committee endorses 
the idea of the States and counties paying their own way and running their own 
schools, and endorses the findings of the report of the Committee on Federal 
Responsibility in the Field of Education, as summarized above: Be it further 

Resolwed, That the Duval County Democratic Executive Committee is un- 
alterably opposed to the Federal Government entering the field of public edu- 
eation, either directly or indirectly. 

DANIEL T. CRISP, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 


[From the September 1957 issue of the Reader’s Digest] 


With underpaid teachers, overcrowded classrooms, and burdensome school taxes 
at an alltime high, what can be done to bring down needless building expense? 


Do Scuoot Pupritts NEED CostTLy PALACES? 
By Holman Harvey 
Not long ago, in a town in New York State, I saw a shining new public school, 


put up by the community to educate 350 grade-school children. Solidly built of 
masonry, simple and attractive, this school fulfilled all of the minimum stand- 
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ards laid down by the State’s department of education. With 14 cheerful class- 
rooms and all necessary facilities, it cost just under $400,000 or some $2s,0V0 
per classroom. 

Several days later I visited a second school not far distant. It also had 
14 classrooms designed for 350 grade-school children. This school cost well 
over a nillion dollars, or around $80,000 per classroon.. 

One-haif of the entire Space in the first school was devoted to actual] teach- 
ing space—to classrooms. In school No. 2, less than 25 percent of the space 
was in its 14 classrooms. 

Roughly, three schools like the first could be built for the price of school 
No. 2. In the near future, both communities will need additional new class- 
rooms and will go to their taxpayers for still more money. How long will tax- 
payers stand for the excessive costs of building million-dollar establishments like 
school No. 2? 

While school funds are lavished on facilities befitting an exclusive club, 
America is in a desperate plight for sheer lack of classrooms. As of this writ- 
ing, the shortage is estimated at 200,000 classrooms. 

Millions of children can go to school only in the morning or in the afternoon— 
their schools are forced to doubled-up sessions. Or children are jammed, 40, 50, 
or more, into rooms designed for 25 or 30. Or they are being taught in school 
basements without sunlight, in converted libraries, in makeshift quarters ten- 
dered by churches and civic organizations. Room somehow must be found each 
year for 1,250,000 more pupils than attended school the year before. Within 
3 years the overcrowding of classrooms can well blossom into a national seandal. 

Meanwhile, school taxes are at the highest level in American history, and in 
thousands of communities are becoming an almost intolerable burden. To build 
their lavish schools; towns are being plunged into debt for a generati: n to come. 
In many places, school costs take up more of the community’s total income than 
all other services combined. 

Last year the American people spent, through their local school boards and 
with some assisiance from their States, well over $2 billion to build schoolhouses. 
Out of this immense taxation they wound up with only 69,0 0 or so new class- 
rooms. At the same time, most of the schoolteachers of the Nation—the very root 
and branch of the solid schooling our children need—are trying to live on salaries 
which no self-respecting bank would offer a junior clerk. 

To find out why, after billions are spent on our schools, we still have under- 
paid teachers and overcrowded classrooms, this writer has crisscrossed the 
United States and consulted outstanding authorities in government, education, 
and architecture. 

“The waste of taxpayers’ money in school building is fantastic,” says one of 
America’s foremost experts on schoolhouse construction, Dr. James MacConnell, 
director of the famed school-planning laboratory at Stanford University. .His 
organization is working with school boards in more than 100 towns and cities to 
eliminate waste and build schools which the community can afford. 

A school board in the Far West recently put up a high school con‘aining a 
$750,000 gymnasium with bleacher seats from which 3,000 spectators might watch 
the basketball games. In the Middle West a $30),000 auditorium was built into 
a new high school. At the same time, and in both communities, grade-school 
children were limited to half-a-day schooling. Money spent on the sp!endid gym 
would have built some 30 new classrooms; that spent on the auditorium, 12 
classrooms. America needs classrooms. But as one prominent educator says: 
“In many a United States community it is an open question whether the town 
builds a high school primarily for education or for the training of the basket- 
ball team.” 

Over $1 million is being raised in one New England town to build, for children 
through 12 years of age, a school which will have only 14 classrooms—but will 
boast a large auditorium to which is attached a 3-stage theater; a 2-story-high 
gymnasium; a “meeting room”; 2 kitchens in stainless steel; a library with an 
open fireplace and “sprawl corner”; a teachers’ smoking lounge; capacious 
quarters for the principal and his staff; a separate room for arts and crafts 
(which can be taught in any ordinary classroom) ; another for music instruction ; 
a different one for piano alone. 

The children in this school will travel through long, glass-walled corridors 
and peer through colored panes so they may “see the world in many colors.” Here 
they will find a schoo] “home away from home” and can “curl up with a book” 
in the sprawl corner, at a cost to the taxpayers of over $3,000 per child just to 
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build the school. To maintain this palatial building will put a heavy burden on 
the taxpayers. There are a thousand or so windows to be washed, some 60,000 
square teet of floors to be scrubbed and waxed. Yet soon these same taxpayers 
will be called upon to build another school—this one doesn’t have enough class- 
rooms, 

Isn’t it high time that school boards, parents, and taxpayers wake up to such 
waste of public funds in building schools? A powerful group of educators, 
styled “liberal” or “modern,” and including many school superintendents and 
school principals, is determined to build luxury schools, regardless both of the 
country’s tragic classroom shortage and of often insufferable taxes. This group 
is fluorishing on school-tax money in every region of the United States today and 
is preying on school boards in thousands of communities. 

Fortunately, however, we have a distinguished society of educators who 
abhor the waste of school funds. It is the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, and its scholarly studies of schoolhouse extravagance should be 
perused by school boards everywhere. Its headquarters are at George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. Its secretary is Dr. William McClurkin. 

I talked with a recent president of this group, Dr. William Flesher, professor 
of education at Ohio State University, who told me of a new school in suburban 
Buffalo with a clock tower costing enough to build many classrooms; of false 
chimneys 60 feet high. Many architects will perch parapets and cupolas on school 
routs; tuey parade Grecian pillars at entrances; build flights of entrance steps 
(expensive both to build and to maintain) ; and pile on ornamental stone “trim.” 
Professor Flesher points also to the needless expense of excavating for base- 
ments which burden the school with unsupervised space and serve no educational 
purpose, 

At Stanford, Dr. MacConnell told me of an architect who recently put up on 
a school a decorative false chimney containing 128,000 bricks—enough to build 
12 good-sized classrooms. Another architect, accustomed to building churches, 
designed a grade school with windows of 17 different sizes. They had to be cut 
to order, and cost three times as much as standard-sized windows. 

The distinguished authority, Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor of School Executive 
magazine, and father of the noted Cocking awards fur architectural excellence in 
school design, said recently: “Too much building is being done on the basis 
of out-of-date know-how, huunches, prejudices, and sheer lack of information.” 
Other important authorities say that only 1 of every 10 qualified architects in 
the country has made any serious study of schoolhouse construction. The rest 
know next to nothing of the economies possible. 

But a small group of economy-minded specialists is pulling down costs while 
still using the best materials. Not long ago, in the village of Ardsley, in New 
York’s Hudson Valley, a 14-classroom grade school was built on the relatively new 
principle of “unit construction.” It won the highest award of the New York 
State Society of Architects. About one-half of its area—an unusually high 
percentage—is devoted solely to classroom space. It is solidly built of well-set 
masonry, with all of its fittings of high-quality materials. The Ardsley school 
cost $13.70 per square foot, and $25,100 per classroom. Taxpayers in nearby com- 
munities, at the same time, are being required to spend $15,000 more per class- 
room for their schools. These, again, soon will be overcrowded. 

Robert A. Green, of Tarrytown, N. Y., the architect of Ardsley, and of some 40 
similar schools built in the past few years, explains that the plan means building 
a sound “core” school, to take care of immediate needs. Onto this core additional 
classrooms can be built at minimum expense. Ten new classrooms already have 
been added to the original 14 at the Ardsley school, with the core facilities amply 
serving all. 

No Bo walls in Green’s school are plastered, painted or otherwise “finish- 
ed.” They are built of a masonry block which is delivered “integrally tinted” in 
subdued but cheerful tones. One 8-inch wall separates 2 classrooms (or class- 
rooms from corridors), provides colorful facing on both sides, and insulates for 
both heat and sound. This solid-block construction does away with the original 
cost of lath end plaster, and with later replastering and repainting of walls. 

Economy-minded school architects insist upon the imperative need to slash 
labor costs, which can run as high as 65 percent of the cost of the school. Labor 
costs can be cut one-third to one-half by using standard windows, doors, cabinets, 
fixtures (and often wall panels and other elements) which are made in factories 
to precise measurement, or “module,” so that when delivered at the school site 
they fit accurately into the new building without further cutting or trimming. The 
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Walt Whitman Blementary School, at Woodbury, Long Island, another prize- 
winning school by architect Green, cost only around $13.50 per square foot, in a 
high-cost area—largely due to its “modular construction.” 

Untold waste of school-tax money is going on everywhere in building schools 
whose expensive facilities lie idle much of the time. In a recently completed 
grade school for 350 children near White Plains, N. Y., I saw an immense two- 
story gymnasium large enough to accommodate three times that number; a 
spacious cafeteria used only at lunchtime; and 3 separate lounging rooms for 
fewer than 20 teachers, several of whom said they would rather have had a pay 
raise. 

At Ohio State University, Professor Flesher said of such waste: “Here is a big 
auditorium, and you have an assembly maybe once every week or two, and then 
you hold commencement there in the spring. The space is used only 5 or 10 per- 
cent of the time. I wouid rather see them take a gym and just put chairs in 
there. You can buy folding chairs for a lot less than you can build and main- 
tain this auditorium with its overstuffed seats.” 

“Economy demands that all spaces be used as much of the time as possible,” 
says the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. “There should be multi- 
ple use of spaces which normally would be used only a few hours a day.” And, 
says the American Association of Schvol Administrators: “It is poor economy to 
build dining halls used only an hour or 2 a day.” 

Many school boards are finding an answer to economy in a multipurpose room. 
There are many manageable combinations of the gym, the cafeteria, the study hall, 
the auditorium, the library, the room for visual-auditory instruction, and other 
nonclassroom space, which can effect genuine savings. In some schools, serving 
carts and portable steamtables are rolled into a multipurpose room, rendering a 
separate cafeteria entirely unnecessary. Sometimes there are “cafetoriums,” or 
“cafenasiums.” 

Extravagant educators and architects, and duped school boards, however, go 
right ahead spending taxpayers’ money, not for needed classrooms, but for ex- 
cessively high ceilings, needlessly wide corridors, elaborate lobbies, and so on. 

The State of Washington has found one way to clamp a lid on this extravagance. 
Along with other States, in varying degree, Washington gives State aid to build 
school buildings. But Washington, as of this writing, aids a school only up to 
a cost of $13.62 per square foot. And Washington will not contribute a cent for 
auditoriums, swimming pools, stadiums, fireplaces, spectator balconies, bleacher 
seats, or other nonclassroom space. All these are agreeable luxuries, but America 
first of all needs more classrooms and better-paid teachers. 

Some other encouraging examples of commonsense economy : 

In Laredo, Tex., the school board cut down the traditional 12-foot ceiling 
of a new school to 8 feet 10 inches, saving 27 percent of cubic space, and 27 
percent of heating volume. Sikeston, Mo., saved money by building classrooms 
back to back, with 1 wall dividing 2 classrooms. This construction avoids 
separated wings which expensively increase the perimeter of the outer walls. 
Heating costs are materially lowered, and corridors can be reduced in length. 

Architect Arsene Rousseau is producing schools in the Middle West at a 
square-foot cost of from $7 to $9. His recent Springfield Local High School, 
in rural Youngstown, Ohio, cost $7.24. It is built of face brick, glass block and 
heavy aluminum framing. In the St. Louis area, where current school-building 
costs are around $14 per square foot, architects Hellmuth, Obata, and Kassa- 
baum produced the award-winning design for the Riverview Gardens High 
School, the first completed unit of which has cost $11.82 per square foot. 

By contrast, many lavish schools today are costing up to $25 or $30 per 
square foot. 

In Clearwater, Fla., architect K. Whitney Dalzell, Jr., has just completed an 
elementary school at a square-foot cost of $8.35. It cost $224,000. A school 
in the same area and being built at the same time, to the same requirements, 
cost $298,000—$74,000 more. Architect A. Blaine Imel has built the high school 
at Perkins, Okla., for $7.12, using a newly developed clay brick. 

Available in most localities are prefabricated schools, or schools consisting 
mostly of prefabricated parts, in many materials—wood, laminated wood, alu- 
minum, steel—and including portable classrooms to meet emergency school 
enrollments. Any economy-minded school board may make a choice of one of 
these when hard pressed by urgent classroom shortage. 








1 Since building costs vary greatly over the United States. cost comparisons can be valid 


only for their immediate area and for relatively recent construction. 
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And since school boards are ultimately responsible to the citizens, you, as a 
voter, can put a stop to the endlessly harassing increase of your school taxes 
if you'll act on the knowledge that pupils don’t ask for or need the palaces that 
the architects dream up for them. Remember that our first need is for better- 
paid teachers—and for 200,000 new classrooms. 


MICHIGAN ScHOOL BUILDING FINANCING NEEDS 
THE PROBLEM, HOW IT WAS SOLVED, AND PROGRESS TO DATE 


1. The principal reason that Michigan had difficulty in financing its school 
building needs in the postwar period was due to an outmoded constitutional 
limitation on taxing power which forced taxpayers to pay too much in too short 
a period of time to finance their needs. It was not poverty, or heavy debt, or 
unwillingness or inability to pay that caused our difficulty. Our problem was 
due entirely to the burdensome terms of payment that stemmed from antiquated 
law. 

2. The solution to our problem required a constitutional amendment and im- 
plementing legislation. Such constitutional amendment and legislation was 
adopted in 1955. These laws accomplished 2 significant things: (@) Provided 
a new avenue of financing Michigan school districts, (b) afforded tax relief 
through the creation of $100 million State school bond loan fund. 

Under the new program of financing, people living in fast-growing areas now 
have the opportunity to buy their school facilities on the same favorable terms 
that they buy their homes. The new law has made it possible to build schools 
now when they are needed and to pay for them on reasonable annual install- 
ments. 

It is interesting to note that the Governor of the State of Michigan, in an ad- 
dress before the Municipal Forum of New York on April 29, 1958, summarized 
the Michigan school building situation as follows: 

“By the fall of 1954, our classroom shortage had reached emergency propor- 
tions. We had the underlying wealth to meet the emergency, but we had locked 
that wealth in a constitutional jail. So, in the spring of 1955, we amended our 
constitution, and this is how we changed it: 

“We gave our local school districts, with the approval of a majority of local 
taxpayers, unlimited power, for an unlimited time, to levy taxes for school 
bond purposes. 

“To prevent unreasonably high tax rates on real estate, we required that the 
unlimited taxing power be devoted to bond issues which had maturities of at 
least 25 but not more than 30 years. 

“The result from this one provision alone meant that school districts could 
and did cut the tax levy for debt service in half. 

“Finally, we put the faith and credit of the State, to the extent of $100 mil- 
lion, behind the taxing power of every school district issuing, by July 1, 1962, 
bonds qualified under the 1955 amendment. 

“Last year the amendment was tested before the Michigan Supreme Court, 
and the court unanimously found it valid on all counts. 

“We expected our 1955 amendment to result in a heavily accelerated school 
building program. It did.” 

8. The outstanding bonds issued by school districts prior to the 1955 amend- 
ment amounted to $232 million on January 1, 1958. The outstanding bonds, on 
the same date, issued under the provisions of the 1955 amendment, amounted to 
$222 million. It is significant to note that the carrying charges for 1958 on 
the bonds issued prior to 1955 amount to $31,600,000 for the calendar year 1958, 
while the carrying charge on the $222 million of outstanding debt issued un- 
der the new amendment amounts to only $11,500,000 for calendar year 1958. 
We have no better proof of the statement that we have repeatedly made from 
this office that Michigan could carry twice the debt or cut the tax burden in two 
if it were permitted to do its school building financing on reasonable terms. 
Those reasonable terms were provided by the 1955 amendment, and the above is 
ample proof to substantiate our early claims, 

4. Much has been said about our shortage of classrooms. It is important to 
note that the State department of public instruction, in a report published un- 
der date of January 17, 1958, shows that the accumulated classroom shortage, 
including provision for replacement of antiquated facilities (which is a ques- 
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tionable catchall item), totaled 11,994 classrooms at July 1, 1955. On July 1, 
1957, in spite of the rapid increase in enrollment, we had reduced the accumu- 
late classroom deficit to 10,642. 

The same statistical report by the department of pablic instruction indicates 
that new classrooms necessary to take care of increased enrollments, plus re- 
placement and rehabilitation of antiquated facilities, amount to 4,131 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. It is interesting to note that since the adop- 
tion of the constituiiunal amendment, we constructed 3,827 classrooms in the 
period ending June 30, 1955; this was increased to 4,214 classrooms for the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1956; and to 4,747 classrooms constructed in the year end- 
ing Jue 30, 1957. 

The above are some pertinent statements relating to the Michigan school build- 
ing problem as it was in 1954 and as it has changed in the subsequent years. 

Michigan is building school classrooms about as fast as architects can do the 
planning and develop the specifications for contractors to bid on school construe- 
tion. Since the advption of the amendment, Michigan school districts have sold 
over $400 million of new bond issues. Over 80 percent of this financing has been 
dove under the new laws, most of which would not have been poss.ble under 
the restrictive constitutional provisions that were adopted in the depths of 
the depression and were never fitted to meet the demands of a growing Nation 
and an e\ panding e onomy. 

We like the Michigan solution for 2 reasons: (1) It demands and requires 
adeyuate local effort, and (2) it has let the wealthy State of Mich gan solve its 
own school building problem, which it has demonstrated it is willing to do if 
given the laws to do so. 

Louis H. ScHIMMEL, 

Director, Municipal Advisory Council, Member, Pontiac Board of Education. 


New York STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Garden City, N. Y., May 8, 1958. 
Congressman RaLtpH W. GwINN, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: I have received a letter from Mr. Melvin W. Sneed, minority 
clerk, dated April 25 that you would like to have me appear again before the sub- 
committee or submit a statement for the record regarding how the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs feels regarding Federal aid to education. 

Enclosed please find letter dated April 5, sent to Hon. Carl Elliott on this 
subject. 

Our New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs resolution opposing Federal 
aid to education still remains on our records, as we stated last year the resolu- 
tions ad pted at conventions become an integral part of the policy of the State 
federation. 

We strongly oppose Federal aid for education. Our position is based on the 
following facts: 

First: Every Federal aid program costs the people of New York State more 
in Federal taxes than this State gets back in Federal aid. 

Second: If tax money is collected in New York and spent for schools in other 
States, it would enable those States to build their schools partly at our expense 
and thus keep their own taxes low. 

Third: When other States and their localities are able to keep their own taxes 
low compared with the high taxes in New York State, they use the lure of those 
low taxes to induce business and industry to move from New York State or to 
locate their new plants and factories in those States instead of New York. 

The New York State Legislature at the 1958 session has approved a program 
for a $ 3 million increase in State aid for education to carry out the State 
regents expanded educational program, is evidence that Federal aid to education 
is both unwise and unnecessary. The expanded program of State aid covers 
education at all levels from elementary school through college. 

Under the proposed Federal aid bill rejected by Congress in 1957, New York 
State would have received $15,765,000 for school construction. The tax burden 
imposed upon the State’s taxpayers as a part of the national program would 
have been $48,122,000 which would have represented a net loss to the State of 
$32,357,020 of taxpaying ability. 
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To determine how various States would fare under this bill, we checked school- 
aid allotments for individual States with the estimated amount of Federal taxes 
collected in each State to pay for the program. 14 States and the District of 
Columbia would pay out a total of $28 million more than they would receive in 
the first year of operation. New York State would be the biggest loser, paying 
out $8,540,000 more in taxes than it would get back for school aid. 

Earlier in the 1958 New York State legislation session they increased the State 
scholarship program. 

Through the above legislation in New York State, the people of our State have 
demonstrated their willingness and desire to provide adequate educational 
opportunities for their children. 

Until it is demonstrated that other States have exerted, similar effort, there 
is no justification for a Federal aid bill which would take millions of dollars 
away trom the people of New York State to give to other States. 

We again thank you for this opportunity to submit the views of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, for the record. 

Sincerely, 
ALYCE SHARY, 
Mrs. William 8S. Shary, 
President. 


Mr. Bawey. All right, Mr. Datt, you may proceed with your testi- 
mony. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. DATT, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Darr. I am John Datt, assistant legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement which I believe the 
members of the committee have, and, in an attempt to save time, I 
will read part of it and omit various phases of it as we go through it. 
I think that is probably the best way to proceed. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the various legislative pro- 
posals for expanded Federal aid to general education including school 
construction. The matter of education is of vital concern to each of 
the 1,587,812 farm families who are members of the Farm Bureau. 

The 1958 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on gen- 
eral education, adopted by the voting delegates of the member State 
farm bureaus, is as sabes 


We are aware of the need to improve our system of public education and be- 
lieve that this can be most effectively and adequately met through the utiliza- 
tion of State and local funds and resources. 

We need to develop a greater individual appreciation of the problems of edu- 
cation, including the responsibility of parents for student guidance and selec- 
tivity of courses, and greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curriculums 
which help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and philos- 
ophy of the American system of self-government and the competitive enterprise 
system. We should continue to reappraise the curriculums of our public educa- 
tional system at all levels to see that they meet our present and future educational 
needs. 

We urge State and county farm bureaus to establish committees to study edu- 
cational problems. 

We maintain that the control, administration, and financing of our public 
school system must remain identified with the smallest unit of government 
eapable of satisfactory performance. 

We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. Adequate Federal assistance 
for school districts experiencing severe financial burdens resulting from Federal 
projects should be on a grant-in-aid basis. * * * 
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The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in 48 States are giving 
constant study to the educational programs of their local schools. We 
recognize the need for continually improving our educational system 
at all levels. 

This policy statement reflects our concern and interest in improv- 
ing our system of public education. We believe this can be most ef- 
fectively and adequately done through the utilization of State and 
local funds and resources, and not through an expanded program of 
Federal aid to general education. 

Our farm people are concerned about the present status of our pub- 
lic education system. With the rapid changes occurring in agricul- 
ture, the importance of a sound and adequate education program is of 
vital importance to them as well as to those outside of agriculture. 
Our farmers today, as never before, require the best educ ation pos- 
sible if they are to be successful. 

It is for this reason that our members, through their community, 
county, and State farm bureaus, are studyi ing the need of our public 
school system with a view to improving ‘the curricula and facilities 
of our schools so that every American youngster may have an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a good, well-balanced education. 

I will skip this next paragraph where we gma on our support 
for Federal assistance to federally impacted area 

In the next paragraph we refer to a previous ; appea ‘ance on pro- 
posed Federal aid in the scholarship field. In the last sentence of 
that paragraph we say we are also vigorously opposed to Federal aid 
for school construction, teachers’ salaries and school facilities, as pro- 
posed in H. R. 12058,.H. R. 10763, and H. R. 12279. 

In 1957 the Farm Bureau opposed the passage of H. R. 1 which 
would have provided Federal aid for school construction. We cited 
several reasons why there was no need for this particular legislation. 
Our views were borne out when the House of Representatives later in 
the year rejected H. R. 1 

We know of colina ‘that has changed since that time to warrant 
either a temporary Federal school construction program or a perma- 
nent school construction program that is proposed in H. R. 10763 and 
H. R. 12279. In fact, there continues to be a constant improvement 
in the school construction situation. 

I shall omit the next two or three paragraphs where I outline the 
progress that has been made, and move over to the top of page 4. 

Some of the legislative proposals have suggested a temporary pro- 
gram of Federal aid for school construction for a 4- year period. H. R. 
10763 and H. R. 12279 would establish a permanent program of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. The Farm Bureau has opposed any 
temporary program and is vigorously opposed to any permanent 
program of Federal aid for school construction. 

We do not believe large sums of Federal funds is the answer to our 
educational needs. There is no special magic in a Federal-appropri- 
ated dollar. In our opinion the instigation of Federal aid to education 
in the form of assistance for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and 
school facilities may actually be a great disservice to our public school 
system. The result of inter vention by the Federal Government could 
be to stymie initiative on the part of the local people who will get 
the impression that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Fed- 

eral Government will come in to assist them. 
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Mr. Battry. May the Chair interrupt at that point. 

You.are against everything except the impacted school legislation? 

Mr. Darr. That is correct. 

Mr. Battey. Every form of Federal grants-in-aid for education? 
Are you opposed to the scholarship and fellow ships ? 

Mr. Darr. Y es, sir. We testified before Mr. Elliott’s subcommittee 
earlier this year in opposition to those particular proposals. 

Mr. Battey. May the Chair ask you one direct question ? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. How do you justify the fact that you are the largest 
recipient of handouts from the Federal Treasury of any group in “the 

Jnited States? The administration of your surplus food program 
has cost this Nation nearly $5 billion, all for the support of education. 

Is your opposition bi ased on the fact that you do not want anybody 
else to get into Federal fields, that you people need all of that. money 
to operate the farm program of the country / 

Mr. Darr. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if you will look at the 
record of the Farm Bureau you will find that since 1947-48 the Farm 
Bureau has taken the leadership, and our policies have supported a 
reduction in the role of the Federal Government in agriculture. 

Mr. Battey. You are against farm subsidies? 

Mr. Darr. We have, through various legislative proposals, at- 
tempted to reduce the role of the Federal Government in agriculture. 

Mr. Bartry. However, you still take the Federal subsidy ? 

Mr. Darr. Again I repeat we have been unsuccessful in terms of 
getting all our program enacted into law, but our basic philosophy is 
that we would like to seek and reduce the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in agriculture. 

Mr. Battny. Let me ask you another question. 

Your group has been complaining about the loss of farm profits. 
Farm income has been going down. I note that it is a little improved 
at the present time, but there has been quite a tremendous loss of farm 
income. 

How do you expect these local communities to take care of this bur- 
den of education when you are not making any money in the farming 
areas of the country ? 

Mr. Darr. I am not sure that I would agree with the statement 
that we are not making any money in all the farming areas. 

Mr. Bary. You are willing then to say that you were making too 
much 5 years ago? 

Mr. Darr. No, I am not willing to say that. In some areas it is true 
that agricultur al income has been down, and in recent years it has im- 
proved. That is the situation in agriculture. As you have indicated, 
there has been an improvement in ‘farm income in recent months and 
years. 

Mr. Barry. Not years; just recent months. 

Mr. Darr. Well, within the last year. 

Mr. Battery. Just what do you base your opposition to Federal 
grants on? On the ground that the local communities are well able to 
take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Darr. Well, as our statement attempted to point out, we believe 
that as far as the control, administration, and financing of our public 
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school system is concerned, this responsibility should rest with our 
State and local units of government. 

Mr. Battry. Then why are not the farm people able to take care of 
their situation without raiding the Federal Treasury? Let’s be con- 
sistent. 

If the local communities are well able to take care of their school 
needs and requirements, why are not the farm people in a position to 
take care of it without being the largest recipients of Federal aid of 
- group in the entire country ? 

fr. Darr. As I pointed out to you earlier, our program over the 
past 4 or 5 years and even a longer period of time as far as agricul- 
ture is concerned has been designed to reduce the role of the Federal 
Government in agriculture and reduce the amount that the Federal 
Government has to pay in the form of payments to farmers and others 
in the agricultural field. This has been our philosophy. This has been 
our attitude. In that connection I think we are not inconsistent when 
we oppose this particular program. We are being consistent because 
we have supported programs designed to reduce the role in agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Bauzy. Did you support the program for the bank? 

Mr. Darr. We supported a soil bank program. 

The final soil bank program that was adopted was different than the 
Farm Bureau’s approach to this particular problem. 

Mr. Battery. You are aware of the fact that some counties have 
taken advantage of that soil bank proposal and that only 2 percent of 
the farm area of the entire country is not included in the soil bank? 

Mr. Darr. I believe that is correct. I think it would be very diffi- 
cult to develop any program of Federal aid to agriculture. 

Mr. Bartxy. Then you would agree with me if they take that farm 
handout of operation and put it in the soil bank it would be one of the 
large contributors to your unemployment situation in the country, 
would it not? 

Mr. Darr. No, I would not agree with that statement in terms of 
contribution to unemployment. 

We are having, as you well know, a tremendous revolution in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Bartxy. You have a lot of unemployment in your farm States, 
too. I think that istrue. I think Mr. Metcalf here on my right rep- 
resents a farm State, and there is considerable unemployment in the 
State of Montana. 

Mr. Meroatr. Yes. 

Mr. Darr. In agriculture? 

Mr. Batrey. I presume that is one of the contributing factors. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to get dragged into this 
because, as the witness knows, I not only violently disagree with the 
statement that he has made here this morning, but I violently disagree 
with the Farm Bureau’s program for labor, for farmers, or anything 
else. 

I think it was 22 years ago that I first heard the Farm Bureau testi- 
fy, as a member of the State legislature, and the witness this morning 
has batted 1,000 percent. ! 

I have not agreed with any of the Farm Bureau testimony in those 
22 years, but he certainly should not be blamed, and his organization 
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should not be blamed, for some of the present farm program, because 
they do not believe in it, and they never have supported it. 

They support Mr. Benson and his program, which is the greatest 
disaster to the farmers in my State that has ever happened, and I am 
not going to have the Farm Bureau saddled with the present program 
of high price supports, because they do not believe in it. They do 
not tae for it, and they have not stood for it before the yes Ca 
Committees, and they are fighting it in every way they can, just as 
they fight school construction here. 

Mr. Baitey. You may proceed. 

Mr. Darr. The public-school system of this country is the envy of 
the world. The unprecedented progress that has been made in our 
public-education system has been accomplished by State and _ local 
effort. Local control of our school system has made it possible for 
programs to be developed to fit local needs. 

A temporary or permanent program of Federal aid for school con- 
struction, teachers’ salaries, and equipment would, by necessity, in- 
volve Federal control over our ocho ediveation system. Baal ier. 
ple do not want and are vigorously opposed to having their school sys- 
tems placed under Federal regulation. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask Mr. 
Datt a few questions at this point. 

Mr. Battey. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Your basic opposition to Federal assistance in 
the educational field seems to lie in the statements which you have just 
made, the feeling that, by necessity, Federal control would follow a 
temporary or permanent program, and that rural people are vigorously 
opposed to having their educational system placed under Federal 
regulation. 

I daresay that urban people would also be vigorously opposed to 
Federal regulation of their schools, but how do you justify this neces- 
sity that Federal control would follow ? 

In the paragraph which you did not read—and I would like to quote 
it—you have a statement saying that the Farm Bureau is opposed to 
any such program as teachers’ salaries, facilities, and equipment— 
because we believe that the control, administration, and financing of our public- 
school system should rest with our State and local units of government. 

I just would like to ask you, Mr. Datt, why do you think that a 
Federal program would transfer the responsibility for control, admin- 
istration, and financing to the Federal level?’ Why would it result in 
Federal regulation ? 

You said there is no magic in the Federal-appropriated dollar. 
What is it that would change the picture so dramatically if we should 
contribute, say, $500 million to a total annual bill in the educational 
field of some $15 billion ? 

Mr. Darr. I believe that our experience, as far as the role of the 
Federal Government in agriculture, where we have had various pro- 
grams of one sort or another—for instance, the acreage allotment—— 

Mr. Frectincuvuysen. I am trying desperately hard to keep away 
from the farm program. I do not think it has any particular relevance 
to the educational field. 

Mr. Darr. It does, in this sense, as far as we are concerned, because 
it provides the example, at least in our opinion, of where you have 
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Federal aid, where you also have Federal control with it, and it is this 
comparison and it is this experience that I think, basically, makes our 
folks oppose Federal aid here. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I would be willing to say that Federal control 
might follow Federal aid, but let’s take an educational program. Has 
the impacted-school-district program, to your knowledge—and this 
contributes Federal money both to construction of schools and to their 
operation and maintenance—resulted, as a practical matter, in any of 
the fears that you think may happen if we have an additional kind 
of Federal program ? 

Where has there been any transfer of responsibility for control and 
administration and financing of schools under the impacted-school- 
district program ? 

Mr. Darr. I am generally familiar with the federally impacted 
school district legislation that you speak of. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That is a much closer analogy, I might say, 
than to talk about the farm program, because, of course, there is a 
direct interest and intervention by the Federal Government in farm 
prices and what to do with commodities, disposal of commodities, and 
soon. But, in this case, there would be, we hope, insulation and care 
taken that the responsibility would not be transferred to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Darr. We would certainly hope so, too, if any program like this 
were embarked upon. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Where is the necessity? Where has experi- 
ence shown us that there is any necessity that Federal control will 
follow if we contribute a very small fraction of the total dollars that 
are presently being expended to maintain our educational system ? 

Mr. Darr. I don’t know that I would care to comment as far as the 
impacted-area legislation is concerned. I appreciate your comment 
that it may not be germane, but our experience has been based on the 
various programs that we have had in agriculaure, and we are con- 
vinced that any time Federal funds move out there has to be some 
type of Federal control. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Why are you not opposed to the impacted- 
school-district legislation? And yet you explicitly supported that 
program. 

Mr. Darr. Yes. 

Mr. Fretincnuysen. Has that program resulted, as you say, in 
Federal legislation which rural people do not want and are vigorously 
opposed to? 

Mr. Darr. I would say, probably, to my knowledge, it has not. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Then do you think it is justified to say that 
another program would achieve that kind of result? Is it a reason- 
able conclusion ? 

Mr. Dart. In our opinion, it is. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. Why? 

Mr. Darr. As I indicated to you earlier, it is our belief that, any 
time there is a Federal movement or the payment of Federal funds, 
even in grant-in-aid form, you run the risk and the danger of the 
Federal control and intervention that goes with Federal funds. In the 
impacted area, apparently, we have not had that. 
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Mr, Fretincuvuysen. Your feeling, really, is that the people will 
find this new source of money so pleasant to receive and so acceptable 
and so useful that they will want to expand it and that they will relax 
their own efforts ? 

Mr. Darr. I believe that would be a fair statement. 

Mr. FretincuuysEn. Do you think it is possible to design a Federal 
program that will not result in a relaxation of local efforts, but will 
wneceme the basic local and State responsibility for our educational 
system ¢ 

Mr. Darr. I believe that we would feel it would be very difficult to 
develop that type of program. 

Mr. Fretineuvuysen. I only wish you could help us design a pro- 
gram that would try to prevent the fears which you have, because we 

ave had, as you now endorse, a Federal program which has not re- 
sulted in these things, and it seems to me quite possible, if we could 
look at it intelligently enough and not be too frightened at the mere 
name of Federal aid, to develop a program that.would be of great ad- 
vantage to the rural areas as well as the urban areas of this country. 

Mr. Darr. I think there is another question, if I may comment on 
it. It goes back a little bit in some sense to the need of a Federal 
program, and I didn’t attempt to read it in my statement. But 
certainly in the school-construction field the progress that we have 
continued to make would indicate that we are building and construct- 
ing schools and meeting this particular challenge. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. That brings up another part of your statement that 
disturbs me. I went over that statement that you did not read, but 
in talking about the impacted areas you said “to these overburdened 
areas,’ 

There is nothing in the impact legislation about need. These areas, 
whether they are overburdened or not, get that money under Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 as a matter of right when they have an 
impacted Federal child, and some of the wealthiest districts in the 
United States are getting Federal money because they have federally 
impacted children. 

Of course some districts are overburdened, but it is not on a basis 
of need atall. Yet you are in support of that program. 

Mr. Darr. In response to your question, I would say that my com- 
ment about need was confined to the area of school construction and 
in terms of whether there is a need currently for an expanded pro- 
gram in that field. We do not believe there is. 

Mr. Mercatr. It is your contention that there is no need just the 
same as it is the contention of the other witnesses before that we are 
meeting this responsibility ¢ 

Mr. Darr. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. My point is that you are for a program where the 
money is not distributed on the basis of need and Federal aid is given 
directly to those districts without any intervening State agency. You 
are for that although you say that in any other program there is a 
danger of Federal control. Tou say it is different in principle. 

Will you tell us how it is different in principle ? 

Mr. Darr. I might comment that I did not attempt to leave out 
various paragraphs in my statement on the basis of whether they were 
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controversial or not. I was attempting to shorten it. So I want to 
make that clear. 

Mr. Mercaur. I understand. 

Mr. Darr. As is indicated in the paragraph that you refer to, we 
take the point of view that this aid to the federally impacted areas 
is designed primarily to cover the added cost which the Federal in- 
stallation—or what have you—adds to the area. In other words, in 
some area where you have an Army camp move in, you take land away 
from people that normally would provide tax money to the local com- 
munity, and, as we view it, this particular program is designed to pro- 
vide Federal funds in lieu of, in a sense, the revenue that they might 
get. 

Mr. Mercatr. When you get Federal funds in lieu it is your posi- 
tion that there is no danger of the Federal control that exists when 
you get a Federal grant-in-aid ? 

Mr. Darr. I would say there is always that danger. 

Mr. Mercatr. You are for the one and you are against the other. 
You try to distinguish them in principle. You have the Federal 
Government in impacted areas more directly going to the local school 
district to pay the teachers’ salaries, to purchase the textbooks, to in- 
fluence the minds of the teachers and the children than you have in any 
other Federal program. Yet that is the only program in which you 
have any interest and which you support. 

Mr. Darr. I would say, in response to your question, that certainly 
there is the danger of the Federal control that you speak of, and that 
our folks up until this time have felt that it was not sufficiently bad 
enough, if you choose to use that term, that they could not continue to 
sapport it. 

fr. Hasxeti. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mertcaur. The gentleman from New Jersey has the floor. I 
yield. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. I really do not need the floor. 

Mr. Hasxetx. Actually you feel that the taking away of the land 
outweighs the question of Federal control ? 

Mr. Darr. I think that is probably right. 

Mr. Hasxexyi. You kind of weigh apples and oranges. Then you 
come back and weigh the two Federal controls of this versus the im- 
pacted area, which are really both oranges, and in the impacted area 
you have a much greater danger of Federal control, as you probably 
are well aware, but you still say you do not like the Federal control 
even though it is less dangerous on the other end, and you are free 
to have that opinion. If they want to use their intelligence to come 
up with that answer, I think they are free to do so. 

Mr. Mercatr. Of course, they are free to have that opinion. I 
agree with the gentleman from Delaware, but I cannot see that it is 
any different in principle. 

Mr. Hasxe.w. I agree with the gentleman from Montana. I think 
they have a perfect right to have that opinion. 

Mr. Mercatr. For 22 years the Farm Bureau has had that opinion. 

Mr. Bamzy. The Chair would like at this point to interrogate the 
witness. 

Sometime ago the National Chamber of Commerce testified. Dr. 
Dessen was their witness. I might at this time say to the gentleman 
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representing the Farm Bureau that you sometimes have some unusual 
bedfellows, particularly the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
I quote a discussion between members of the committee and Dr. 


Dessen : 


Mr. Metcalf has asked you to come in to areas where the Federal Government 
is in the education business and has been for a long time and give us one specific 
case of control. I wish you would bring it in. 


Dr. Dessen. I will right here. You asked about vocational education, Mr. 
Thompson, 


May I answer one at a time, please? On vocational education, first of all, 
there is a 108-page booklet put out telling people how they should run this matter 
of vocational education, planning it and so on. On page 4 I believe it says some- 
thing about local school districts submitting their plans to be approved by the 
Federal Government. 

That is obvious control. Let me read this. 

He then proceeds to read a letter from the superintendent of public 
schools at Norfolk, Nebr., in which he tells all about the Federal 
control involved in the program for vocational education and home 
economics : 

A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these 2 departments. In 
order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study out- 
lined and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. 

If we have night classes, they have to be operated according to the rules 
of the Federal and State departments. 

We also have to accept supervision from the outside in those fields, while 
in every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. 

Other examples of control in these fields are these: We are told how long our 
periods of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field; we are told 
how large the classrooms and the shops have to be. 

I would like to justify your position here in opposition to this 
when one of the major groups in opposition to Federal grants-in-aid, 
which is the United States Chamber of Commerce, is advocating doing 
away with your program for vocational education and home economics 
because it has too much Federal control. 

I am surprised to see you here testifying at the same witness stand 
that the representative of the chamber of commerce testified from. 

Mr. Darr. I would first like to comment on your reference to the 
strange bedfellows. 

I am sure that you are familiar in terms of the way the Farm Bureau 
polices are developed. In the Farm Bureau we start at the local 
level with discussion groups, go on through to our State farm bureaus 
at the State level, and then the State farm bureaus come into our 
annual meeting where our national policies are determined. 

Any similarity to any group, be it the National Chamber of Com- 
merce or AFL-CIO or what have you, is purely incidental as far as 
we are concerned. ; are 

The thinking that we are presenting represents the thinking of our 
people as it has been developed through our policy-development proc- 
ess. If it happens to coincide with another group, that is fine, all well 
and good, but this represents the thinking of our own people, and I 
don’t believe it has been influenced by any one particular group. 

Mr. Bartry. When Mr. Lynn testified for the Farm Bureau 2 years 
ago I asked him if it was true that his group had ceased to be a repre- 
sentative of the farm people of the country and become an auxiliary 
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or an adjunct to the United States Chamber of Commerce. I want to 
ask you the same question. 

Mr. Darr. I would say emphatically that the Farm Bureau is an 
independent, private farm organization. The policies that I am stat- 
ing to you and giving to you represent the thinking of our farm people. 
We are in no w ay an adjunct of any group, chamber of commerce, 
AFL-CIO, the Ladies Aid Society, or what have you. 

Mr. Barry. I am sure the witness will understand why the chair- 
man made the remark that you have some unusual bedfellows. 

Mr. Darr. I understand. 

Mr. Hasketi. Will the gentleman yield? 

I do not think, in all fairness, he has to defend his independence, 
just as one member. 

Mr. Barey. I am not asking that. I just wanted him to go on 
record, 

Mr. Darr. I wanted to make it clear in terms of where we were in 
case there was any doubt in the chairman’s mind or anything else. 

To comment on the other question which you raise, which I had 
anticipated from your earlier comment, as far as the Farm Bureau 
views on vocational education are concerned, the Farm Bureau has 
for many years supported vocational educe: ation at the local high-school 
level. We have, in fact, for many years supported Federal appropria- 
tions for vocational education under the Smith- Hughes and the 
George-Barden Acts. 

Currently the question of the financing of vocational education is 
under study by our Farm Bureau people. As you are well aware, the 
so-called EOF committee has made a suggestion as far as turning the 
financing of vocational education back to the States. We curr ently 
have that proposal under study, and it will be discussed by our Farm 
Bureau people during the coming months and a position resolved on it 
at our annual meetin 

I would make one de comment 

Mr. Haske. Are you going to leave that point ? 

Mr. Darr. No; I am not going to leave that. I think if there is a 
difference as far as the Chamber of Commerce and the Farm Bureau 
are concerned on this issue, it boils down to about this: the Farm 
Bureau is for vocational education. I am sure that the Chamber of 
Commerce is also. We have supported Federal appropriations under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. I do not know whether 
the Chamber of Commerce has done that. They may well not have 
supported that. 

Mr. Battery. This gentleman was testifying on behalf of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He offered the vocational program as 
one of the objectionable features of Federal grants-in-aid to education. 

The assumption is there that the chamber of commerce is definitely 
against that program. 

Mr. Darr. As far as the Federal appropriation, that may be true. 
The Farm Bureau has supported Federal appropriations in this field. 

Mr. Battey. Is it not true that the area in which this work is carried 
on is generally in the rural areas of the country that are less able to 
support a good program of education? Is it not the object there to 
carry it on in the rural section ? 

Mr. Darr. There is considerable vocational education carried on 
in the rural areas. There is also considerable vocational education 
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carried on in suburban areas and in cities in forms of industrial 
training. 

Mr. Battery. That is true, too, but what position would the average 
rural school district be in to take over this program? Here they 
have testified that 28 percent of the salaries of the teachers working in 
that program is Federal money. 

In what position would they be able to take over and expand that 
program of vocational education and home economics if the Federal 
Government got out of the field ? 

Mr. Darr. I do not know the answer to this question. Our own 
people are currently studying the possibility of this particular ap- 
proach. In other words, all the State and local communities taking 
over the financing of vocational education. 

Mr. Battey. What initiated that idea of the study? The recom- 
mendation of the national administration to get the Federal Govern- 
ment out of that field ? 

Mr. Mercer. I will tell you where they go to get that money in the 
rural areas. They are going to tax the rural telephone co-ops under 
the President’s proposal. 

Mr. Darr. It is not a question of taxing the rural telephone co- 
operatives. It is a question of turning over to the local people some 
of the telephone revenue. 

Mr. Mercatr. And in the rural areas the telephone revenues come 
from the telephone co-ops. 

Mr. Darr. That is correct, but it is not an increase. At least as I 
understand it, it would not be an increase in the amount of tax that is 
placed on 

Mr. Mercatr. It would be a decrease from 50 to 75 percent of the 
amount of money that is available for vocational education. 

Mr. Darr. In some areas. 

Mr. Mercatr. In most of the areas. I all but five States of the 
Union. 

Mr. Dart. As I said before, we have this proposition under study, 
and I am not in a position now to say whether they will support it. 
We have supported up until now Federal appropriations for voca- 
tional education under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 
That is where we are today. We are at the moment studying this 
other idea. 

Mr. Mercatr. You support it despite that objectionable Federal 
control that was recited by the witness for the chamber of commerce 
and which the chairman read ¢ 

Mr. Darr. The Farm Bureau has supported vocational education 
for many years. 

Mr. Batter. The Chair will have to call attention to the fact that 
we have another witness here. 

Mr. Darr. I am sorry that I have taken so long. I have nothing 
further. 

Mr. Battey. We appreciate your appearance even if you are in a 
rather uncomfortable position. 

Mr. Darr. I appreciate very much being here. Don’t be concerned 
about my comfort. 

Mr. Battery. I still say you have some rather strange bedfellows. 
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(Mr. Datt’s full statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. Datt, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on the various legislative proposals for expanded Federal 
aid to general education including school construction. The matter of education 
is of vital concern to each of the 1,587,812 farm families who are members of the 
Farm Bureau. 

The 1958 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on general educa- 
tion, adopted by the voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus, is as 
follows: 

“We are aware of the need to improve our system of public education and 
believe that this can be most effectively and adquately met through the utilization 
of State and local funds and resources. 

“We need to develop a greater individual appreciation of the problems of edu- 
cation, including the responsibility of parents for student guidance and selec- 
tivity of courses, and a greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

“An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curriculums 
which help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and philos- 
ophy of the American system of self-government and the competitive enterprise 
system. We should continue to reappraise the curriculums of our public educa- 
tional systems at all levels to see that they meet our present and future educa- 
tional needs. 

“We urge State and county farm bureaus to establish committees to study 
educational problems. 

“We maintain that the control, administration, and financing of our public 
school system must remain identified with the smallest unit of government 
capable of satisfactory performance. 

“We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. Adequate Federal assistance 
for school districts experiencing severe financial burdens resulting from Federal 
projects should be on a grant-in-aid basis. * * *” 

The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in 48 States are giving constant study 
to the educational programs of their local schools. We recognize the need for 
continually improving our educational system at all levels. 

This policy statement reflects our concern and interest in improving our 
system of public education. We believe this can be most effectively and ade- 
quately done through the utilization of State and local funds and resources, 
and not through an expanded program of Federal aid to general education. 

Our farm people are concerned about the present status of our public educa- 
tion system. With the rapid changes occurring in agriculture, the importance 
of a sound and adequate education program is of vital importance to them, as 
well as to those outside of agriculture. Our farmers today, as never before, 
require the best education possible if they are to be successful. 

It is for this reason that our members, through their community, county, and 
State farm bureaus, are studying the needs of our public school system with a 
view to improving the curriculums and facilities of our schools so that every 
American youngster may have an opportunity to obtain a good, well-balanced 
education. 

The American Farm Bureau supports Federal assistance to areas experiencing 
severe financial burdens resulting from Federal projects. For purposes of the 
record, we would like to make clear that, in our opinion, this type of aid is 
far different in principle than any nationwide Federal assistance proposals 
currently under consideration. Arguments in support of aid to these over- 
burdened areas do not question the ability of the area to make adequate provi- 
sions for their regular school needs. Neither do they deal with the rights and 
prerogatives of their doing so. The aid so provided is designed to cover only the 
added costs which Federal activity has actually imposed upon the area. 

Farlier this year the American Farm Bureau Federation presented a state- 
ment to the Special Education Subcommittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee which outlined our opposition to the various proposals for expanded 
Federal aid to education in the form of Federal scholarships, Federal grants-in- 
aid for testing guidance and counseling programs, and Federal grants-in-aid for 
teaching science and mathematics. We are also vigorously opposed to Federal 
aid for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and school facilities, as proposed 
in H. R. 12058, H. R. 10763, and H, R. 12279. 
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In 1957 the Farm Bureau opposed the passage of H. R. 1, which would have 
provided Federal aid for school construction. We cited several reasons why 
there was no need for this particular legislation. Our views were borne out 
when the House of Representatives later in the year rejected H. R. 1. 

We know of nothing that has changed since that time to warrant either a 
temporary Federal school construction program or a permanent school con- 
struction program that is proposed in H. R. 10763 and H. R. 12279. In fact, there 
continues to be a constant improvement in the school construction situation. 

The United States Office of Education reports that 68,800 schoolrooms were 
completed during the 1956-57 school year. They also report that 70,500 instruc- 
tion rooms are scheduled for completion during the 1957-58 school year, an in- 
crease of 1,700 or 2,5 percent over the number completed in 1956-57. 

Certainly this continued increase of schoolroom construction indicates that 
we are building the needed classrooms very rapidly without Federal aid. 

In addition, the Investment Bankers Association of America reports that the 
amount of school bonds sold by States and local educational agencies for the 
financing of public elementary and secondary schools sets a new record in 1957 
of $2,369,690,000. The association also reports that the sale of such bonds in 
the first 4 months of 1958, has continued at a high level. It is estimated that 
bond sales totaling over $897 million have occurred during the first third of 
1958. 

Certainly the continued high level of school bonds sold indicates a continuing 
interest and growth in the construction of new classrooms. 

We have recognized the need for the improvement in our program of school 
building construction because of the increase in school enrollments. However, 
the record to date would indicate that we are making that improvement and 
will continue to do so without a program of Federal aid for school construction. 

Some of the legislative proposals have suggested a temporary program of 
Federal aid for school construction for a 4-year period. H. R. 10763 and H. R. 
12279 would establish a permanent program of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. The Farm Bureau has opposed any temporary program and is vigorously 
opposed to any permanent program of Federal aid for school construction. 

These particular bills also proposed to establish a permanent program of 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, school facilities, and equipment. The Farm 
Bureau is opposed to any such program because we believe that the control, 
administration and financing of our public school system should rest with our 
State and local units of government. We recognize the need to provide proper 
salaries for our public-school teachers and also to provide the necessary equip- 
ment and facilities. However, in our opinion these needs can best be met by 
our people at the local and State level and do not require assistance from the 
Federal Government. 

We do not believe large sums of Federal funds is the answer to our educational 
needs. There is no special magic in a Federal-appropriated dollar. In our 
opinion, the instigation of Federal aid to education in the form of assistance for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, and school facilities may actually be a 
great disservice to our public school system. The result of intervention by the 
Federal Government could be to stymie initiative on the part of the local people 
who will get the impression that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal 
Government will come in and assist them. 

The public school system of this country is the envy of the world. The un- 
precedented progress that has been made in our public education system has 
been accomplished by State and local effort. Local control of our school system 
has made it possible for programs to be developed to fit local needs. A temporary 
or permanent program of Federal aid for school construction, teachers salaries 
and equipment would, by necessity, involve Federal control over our public edu- 
cation system. Rural people do not want and are vigorously opposed to having 
their school systems placed under Federal regulation. 

Farmers recognize the dangers of too much dependence on the Federal Govern- 
ment. Government aid means Government controls. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable concern the 
picture of Federal intervention in an increasing number of fields which were 
formerly the responsibilities of State and local government. With the F ederal 
debt at an alltime high, with the Federal budget for fiscal 1959 at an alltime high 
for a nonwar year, we think that citizens throughout the Nation are becoming 
more and more conscious of the fact that they don’t get something for nothing 
from Washington. 
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In conclusion, the American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to any ex- 
panded program of Federal aid for school construction, teachers’ salaries, and 
equipment. 

Counties and communities throughout the Nation are spending unprecedented 
sums for new schoolroom construction, and efforts are being made to increase 
teachers’ salaries and to improve the overall conditions of our schools. Local 
people understand this challenge and will meet it through local taxation, without 
Federal assistance and without Federal controls. Federal aid could slow down 
this process by taking away some of the initiative to improve their own schools. 

We shall continue to study the problems of education through our Farm 
Bureau organization at the local and State level and in that way meet our present 
and future educational needs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this matter. 

Mr. Battey. The gentleman representing the Indiana Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hines, come forward and identify yourself, and you may 


proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD A. HINES, REPRESENTING THE INDIANA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hines. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Floyd A. Hines, currently president of the Fayette Bank & Trust 
Co., Connersville, Ind. Iam a director of the Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I am also a member of its education committee, 
and have been for some time, and a member of the education com- 
mittee of the Connersville Chamber of Commerce. I am a retired 
teacher and school administrator with 30 years’ experience in the 
schools of Indiana, 18 years as a super intendent of schools. 

I am a father of three children, all of whom are products of In- 
diana public schools. I have two grandchildren, one of whom is in 
an Indiana public school. 

I served as chairman of one of the subcommittees of the White 
House Conference on Education in our State, and was a delegate to 
the White House Conference here in Washington a couple of years 
ago. 

I am here representing the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
and may I state that the statement that I give to you is a composite 
of the ideas of businessmen, housewives, labor personnel, agriculture, 
and business in our community, and edited and approved by the State 
chamber of commerce. 

I am not a representative here of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in any sense. I am here because of our vital interest in 
public and private schools. I want to inform this subcommittee of 
the thinking of people of our State on the question of the responsi- 
bility for school-building construction. We, in Indiana, want you to 
know that we take pride in the knowledge that we can and do con- 
struct our own school buildings. Any program that takes away this 
privilege and responsibility of the States and local communities will 
deny to the communities of the States that which can produce pride 
in community ownership. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Do you believe that any of the legislative 
proposals before this committee would result in a program that would 
take away the privilege and responsibility of communities building 
and running their own schools ? 
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Mr. Hines. Congressman Frelinghuysen, I propose to show that in 
another part of this testimony. Yes. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You do believe so? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Frevineuvysen. You believe any program that is being con- 
sidered for Federal aid would result in depriving the communities of 
the responsibility of building their own schools? Or is it certain 
ones ¢ 

Mr. Hives. I believe that any that take away from them the re- 
sponsibility for doing that would take away the pride. 

_Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Have you any bill that takes away the respon- 
sibility of a community for building its own school. Can you men- 
tion “Are that does that ? 

Mr. Hines. I am going to mention a total of five bills. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. That take away the responsibility for build- 
ing their own schools? 

Mr. Huxes. I believe they do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Do you believe the impacted-school-district 
program takes away the responsibility of building their own schools 
because Federal aid is provided for their construction and for their 
operation and maintenance ? 

Mr. Hines. As I understand it, you are talking specifically about 
school building. I believe that they do, because the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken away the taxing power of many of those communities. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN. It may have taken part of the taxing power, 
but what I am asking is whether the contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in your opinion, results in taking away the privilege of the 
community to build its own schools because they help support the 
school. 

Mr. Hines. Yes; I think that it does. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You feel that any contribution of any kind is 
going to be a deprivation of the communities, even though the com- 
munities also support the construction of that school ? 

Mr. Hines. We in Indiana feel that way ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevrncuvuysen. In other words, if 1 percent of Federal money 
is used to build a hospital or a school, that results in the fact that the 
community is deprived of the responsibility of building its own hos- 
pital or its own school ? 

Mr. Hines. To that extent, yes. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. To that extent, but you do not feel, then, that 
there is, automatically, a deprivation if the Federal Government par- 
ticipates in the building of a school or of a hospital? It is just to the 
extent that the contribution is 1 percent or whatever the percentage 
might be? It is a deprivation of the privilege of financing 1 percent 
of that building. Isthat right ! ' 

Mr. Hrs. I didn’t come prepared and with the intention of speak- 
ing of the impacted areas, specifically. I have what I think is a 
much more important message than that. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I certainly do not mean to interrupt, but, from 
what I read of your prepared statement, there will be lots of questions. 

Mr. Hrnes. I will be glad to answer them. The number, variety, 
scope, and content of Federal school-aid proposals before this Con- 
gress suggest that some organizations are ready to take our public- 
school system out of the hands of the local governments. 
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It is true, of course, that there are some sincere people who believe 
that a centralized school system, similar to those existing in many other 
countries, would be an improvement over our present decentralized and 
diversified system under State, local, and private control. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Is the witness going to mention, specifically, 
any bill that is advocating a centralized school system? t 

Mr. Hinzs. Is that to me? 7 

Mr. Barry. Yes. 

Mr. Hives. I am not mentioning a specific bill that would develop 
that. I am just using those words because of my experience in serv- 
ing for 1 year under President Wells, of Indiana University, in the 
rehabilitation of the German schools in the period of 1948-49, and I 
had an opportunity to see centralized educational programs. 

Mr. Fre~incuuysen. You have probably run into some people who 
believe there should be no schools. But, of course, we have the specific 
problem of what legislative proposals we should consider recommend- 
ing. Weare primarily concerned with concrete proposals, and I was 
wondering whether you had any concrete proposals which would 
suggest that we adopt a centralized school system, and I gathered you 
do not suggest that. 

Mr. Hines. I certainly do not. While I do not question the sin- 
cerity of such advocates, I feel sure that the accomplishment of their 
objective, whether gradual or abrupt, would be harmful to our edu- 
‘ational system and our society. 

Persons and organizations wanting to preserve State and local con- 
trol and financing of education have been forced to oppose Federal 
education proposals for more than a century. Unsuccessful proposals 
over the past 100 years include—and I have inserted them at the bot- 
tom of page 2. More current proposals, those that are before this 
Congress, I have listed, and you are familiar with those. 

These and other proposals seem to justify the conclusion that some 
individuals and organizations are seeking gradual Federal control 
over the American educational system. 

Our opposition to Federal aid for school-building construction is 
based on a sincere conviction that such assistance is unnecessary and 
undesirable. This is the general position taken by the Indiana State 
Legislature, the Governor of Indiana, the Indiana State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Indiana school boards, and the majority of 
those citizens, since those citizens did elect the legislature that passed 
such resolutions. 

It is true that Indiana does have problems with respect to school- 
building construction. Yet we believe that the Federal Government 
has even more problems, especially fiscal ones, and that they are being 
handled with no more success than those faced by State and local 
units of government. ies ; 

Financing school-building construction is one of our minor prob- 
lems. School construction in Indiana is proceeding at a pace which 
is astounding to those persons who were issuing gloomy predictions 
regarding classroom construction just a few years ago. | ; 

The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce is keenly interested in 
education, and conduets a variety of programs for the benefit of our 
schools and our pupils. While our programs are based on research 
and information, we have promoted school-building construction, in- 
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cluding State grants for this purpose for schools in need of financial 
assistance. 

This bulletin, A Handbook on Financing the Construction of School 
Buildings in Indiana, indicates all of the ways in which our State 
does finance school buildings. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman has that, I ask that 
it be made a part of the file of the committee. 

Mr. Hines. Thank you, sir. And I have several copies if you would 
desire them. 

Mr. Gwinv. Is it possible that you have a research on this 100-year 
history of applications for Federal aid ? 

Mr. Hines. I do not have it with me, Congressman Gwinn. We 
have made such a study. 

Mr. Mercatr. If you will yield, I will recall that one of the chamber 
of commerce witnesses that you brought before the committee last 
year did fill the record with research and enumerated the 81 success- 
ful Federal-aid-to-education attempts. 

Mr. Gwinn. How many unsuccessful ? 

Mr. Mercacr. I do not remember how many unsuccessful, but they 
were also enumerated. 

I have been using that chamber of commerce figure of 81 successful 
since because that is the best figure that I have been able to obtain. 

Mr. Gwinn. I have not seen this study before. 

Mr. Merca.r. I am very grateful to both the gentleman from New 
York and the chamber of commerce for bringing that to the com- 
mittee’s attention. 

Mr. Hines. If the Congressman would desire, I would be glad to 
send him a copy of that. 

Mr. Gwinn. I would like very much to have it, if you have a copy. 

Mr. Hines. We shall do that. 

Our study on the need for school consolidation and reorganization 
is one of the most extensive attempted in any State. 

Mr. Battry. The chair might inquire have you abolished your ordi- 
nary little township school board or independent schools? Are you 
on a countywide basis ? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir, we are not. We are one of the few States that 
still have the township system, and our folks are rather jealous of 
their privileges and rights under that system. We are attempting, 
through studies to our members, to bring about a more economical 
school unit, and Why School Reorganization in Indiana is a pamphlet 
which we have distributed by the thousands to local school units ex- 
plaining the case for reorganization. 

Mr. Hasxett. Does this mean that you are behind the rest of the 
States? 

Mr. Hines. It does not necessarily mean that; no, sir. 

Mr. Hasketu. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Hines. It could be. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman does not mean to say that this is before 
or behind; it might be better than. 

Mr. Hasxett. It might be. 

Mr. Hrnes. It depends on the viewpoint that one takes. We are 
working at it. That is what we want you to know. We want you 
to know that our people are thinking of these problems. 
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Mr. Hasxeix. And you are trying to consolidate districts as much 
as you can? 

Mr. Hines. Reorganize districts, I believe, Mr. Haskell, is a better 
word. “Consolidation” is a fighting word sometimes. 

mar. Haskewu. Does it mean the same thing as when I say consoli- 
date ? 

Mr. Hrnss. Yes, sir. Reorganize. We found that there are some 
impressions attendant to the word “consolidation” that are not desir- 
able; in using the term “reorganization” we have a better acceptance. 

Mr. Hasxe tu. It helps you get it done. 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasxetu. I would use “reorganization” then. 

Mr. Hings. We do. 

Improvement in teacher training and licensing is one of our major 
projects along with the recruitment of teachers. In the last 4 years 
the number of teachers being graduated by our teacher-training in- 
stitutions has increased by 50 percent from 2,154 to 3,316. As an in- 
centive to teachers we have advocated merit pay so that superior 
teachers would be paid substantially higher salaries. 

We have worked with the Indiana Academy of Science in its efforts 
to promote the interest of high school students in scientific studies. 

uring the past 2 years we have prepared and caused to be made 
available to high school juniors and seniors, without cost to them, 
96,500 copies of this bulletin Opportunities Ahead. 

I would like you to have copies of that. In this we explain to young 
people the opportunities that are available to them in al] the profes- 
sional areas. These are distributed without cost to the students of 
our State. 

We have advocated, with success, higher State appropriations for 
our tax-supported colleges and universities, having met with Presi- 
dent Hovde, President Wells of Indiana, the presidents of our State 
teachers colleges, and we have been responsible for giving them sub- 
stantial increases. 

Our organization and our members give active support to fund- 
raising campaigns of the private church-related colleges of Indiana. 
There are some 30 colleges in Indiana, and we put out a bulletin 
specially for businessmen and industry on the support of the private 
and church-related colleges of the State asking that they do support 
their colleges. We think it an industry and business responsibility. 

We do not mention these activities boastfully because I am sure 
similar steps are being taken in other States. We mention them be- 
cause we want to emphasize what the people of the States and com- 
munities are doing and can do to meet the problems of educating 
their children. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I have glanced through this and find 
it very interesting. I suggest that we put it in the record. 

Mr. Barry. I do not think it is in position to be put in. 

Mr. Mercatr. It could be in the files of the committee, however. 

Mr. Barry. We will accept them for the files of the committee, of 
course, for the information of the committee. But I do not think you 
could very well print it in the record. 

Mr. Gwinn. I did not mean that. I thought it should go in as 
an exhibit the same as any other document for the information of the 
committee and be indexed in the record so it could be found. 
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Mr. Bartzy. That can be done. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Gwinn. Then I offer at this point Opportunities Ahead by the 
State of Indiana Chamber of Commerce. And the same thing for 
Financing the Construction of School Buildings in Indiana. 

Mr. Battery. That is already in. 

(Pamphlet, Opportunities Ahead is filed with the committee and 
is available for reference. ) 

Mr. Mercatr. And also the other pamphlet that the witness men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Gwinn. To go in the record ? 

Mr. Mercatr. In the file. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I also offer for the file and for indexing the 
Problem of Funds for Indiana College Facilities To Safeguard 
Academic Standards, Proposed by the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce, October 1957. 

Mr. Battxy. Without objection, they will be listed in the formal 
files of the committee for informational purposes. 

Mr. Hines. Thank you. 

In Indiana progress is being made, and at an increasing rate. The 
public is showing a greater awareness of school needs and a willing- 
ness to meet these needs. At the same time the opposition to Federal 
grants for education seems to be growing. 

The number of pupils in Indiana’s public schools has increased by 
27 percent—680,600 to 859,759—between 1934 and 1957, but the num- 
ber of teachers has increased 50 percent, from 21,983 to 32,746. Those 
are approximate figures. This means that the teacher-pupil ratio for 
instruction has greatly improved. Equally significant, the number of 
graduate teachers has increased substantially during the last few 
years. 

Mr. Hasxety. What is the ratio now ? 

Mr. Hines. Pupil-teacher ratio? 

Mr. Haskett. Yes. 

Mr. Hines. In the high school it is about 28 to 1, and in the elemen- 
tary grades it will run nearer 33 to 1, which is a little higher than our 
aim would be, but not real bad. 

Mr. Haske. Then it is above the national average, is it not? 

Mr. Hines. I don’t believe it is above the national average. 

Mr. Hasxett. I think it is pretty close to that. 

Mr. Hines. It is right close to it. 

Mr. Haskeii. What is your per capita income in Indiana? 

Mr. Hines. Our per capita income, according to many figures, runs 
right close to $2,019-some-odd. 

Mr. Hasxety. You are about two-thirds of the way up to the State 
leaders ? 

Mr. Hines. We are a little beyond the halfway mark on most of the 
States. 

Mr. Haskett. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercatr. If the gentleman will yield. 

In the testimony submitted by Mr. Stansbury, in his exhibit F, he 
has that figure for Indiana as $1,946. 

Mr. Hines. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. And your per capita range is 15th in 1956. 

Mr. Hines. It depends upon the table that is used and the kind of 
rating that is made. When you balance them all out, I think we run, 
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according to many of the tables put out by the Department of Com- 
merce, about 26th in income. 

Mr. Mercatr. It would depend on the year. 

Mr. Hines. Yes. 


Mr. Mercatr. Four years ago my own State, Montana, led the Na- 
tion in per capita income at a time when farm prices were relatively 
high, especially in wheat and livestock, and now we have declined to 
20th because of the decline in agricultural prices, and I imagine the 
same thing would happen from year to year in Indiana, and may 
have happened. 

Mr. Hines. If I may refer to page 6, omitting the two paragraphs 
on page 6, graphically we call to your attention in table 1 at the top of 
the page our classroom construction record, 1950-51 school year, and ° 
we must use it because our school year under State law begins August 
1 to July 31, and the figure is 402, doubling in 1953-54, doubling again 
in 1955-56, 1,823 classrooms, and this current school year in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,600 classrooms being constructed. Money for those class- 
rooms in table 2 at the lower left: $11 million, $29.5 million, $70 mil- 
lion, and estimated in excess of $80 million during the current school 
year. 

Table 3 is one of our peculiar State laws, peculiar to us, because 
not a great number of States have it. We have what we call a cumu- 
lative building fund. In 1947 we raised $4 million. This year we are 
raising $35 million, which means that many of our classrooms are 
paid for before the children come to school next September. We are 
paying for them at a current rate of $35 million this year, and it will 
be even greater next year. 

Then, skipping over to page 8, schoolroom construction progress 
throughout the Nation is proceeding at an accelerated rate, and much 
progress is being made. From 1943 throughout 1957 a total of 
553,366 new classrooms were built, but only 354,400 would have been 
needed if the object had been that of keeping pace only with enroll- 
ment growth. In other words, the number of classrooms constructed 
exceeds by 218,988 the number theoretically needed to keep pace with 
the nationwide enrollment growth. 

Enough new classrooms have been built during the past 15 years to 
house 50 percent of the Nation’s 1957 public school enrollment. This 
conclusion is derived from the fact that the 553,566 new classrooms 
that have been built would house 16,600,000 pupils at an average of 30 
per room. These enrollment and classroom construction figures came 
from publications of the United States Office of Education. 

The Investment Bankers Association of America reports that in the 
12 months preceding September 30, 1957—and I understand just re- 
cently there are some new figures on this—a total of 2.856 school bond 
issues were sold, having an aggregate value of $2,210,967,000. 

Obviously, these figures do not mean that all school building short- 
ages have been overcome or that everywhere school construction has 
kept pace with the growing number of pupils. On the other hand, 
there are thousand of school units throughout the country that have 
not experienced any enrollment growth during the past 25 years. 

The construction figures show that on a nationwide basis the prob- 
blem created by rapidly rising enrollments is being met aggressively 
in most areas. At the same time the States and communities are mak- 
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ing substantial progress in relieving overcrowding of schools by reno- 
vating obsolete facilities. 

Perhaps all States and communites are not equally capable of meet- 
ing their classroom and other schoo] needs. Since Indiana is an aver- 
age State in wealth per pupil, enrollment growth and in other re- 
spects, it seems conceivable that all the States which are above aver- 
age in these categories can readily meet their school requirements 
without outside assistance. 

Sometimes the suggestion is made that Federal funds for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries and operating expenses are necessary 
to equalize educational opportunities throughout the Nation. This is 
not even possible through Federal usurpation of the educational re- 
sponsibility now resting with the sovereign States and their local 
schoo] communities. 

Mr. Frevtncuuysen. Could I interrupt very briefly ? 

This construction of Federal usurpation interests me. Do you feel 
that any Federal program necessarily is usurpation of educational re- 
sponsibilities at the local and State level ? 

Mr. Hrnes. I don’t believe that I stated that. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. No, I am sure you did not state that. That 
is why I was asking the question. Or is it just certain programs 
might be. 

Mr. Hines. Any program that takes away from the local commu- 
nities and the States that which they should do becomes usurpation. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. If there is no taking away, though, there isn’t 
any usurpation ? 

Mr. Hines. I shouldn’t think so. The Army and the Navy cer- 
tainly are the responsibility of the Federal Government under the 
Federal Constitution. Wein Indiana do not consider that as our obli- 
gation. 

Mr. Frevincuoysen. I am talking about educational problems. Is 
there any usurpation when the Federal Government provides aid to 
build schools in the impacted school districts? 

Mr. Hines. Not since the Federal Government took away part of 
the taxing power of that local community and is responsible for plac- 
ing a military installation there. It becomes 100 percent a Federal 
obligation then. 

Mr. Freiincuvysen. It is not necessarily 100 percent Federal money 
that builds these federally impacted schools. It may be a partial 
contribution. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to make an observation at 
this time. You are familiar with the operation of the Hill-Burton 
Federal statute for building hospitals, I assume. That is one of the 
Federal programs in which there is no iota of Federal control. If 
we can find a way to make appropriations from the Federal Treasury 
direct to the States without any control whatever like is done in the 
case of the Hill-Burton funds, would the chamber of commerce still 
be opposed to taking the Federal money ? 

Mr. Hines. Mr. Chairman, I am not a doctor or a nurse, and I am 
not acquainted with the act. I have heard about it. I understand 
there are no funds available under the act at all at the present time. 
We in our community built our own hospital and built an addition 
to it. 
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Mr. Gwinn. May I put that question a little differently, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am interested in that question you put, especially. 

The Cuareman. I am asking him if we could prepare legislation 
that would provide funds for the States for constructing school build- 
ings on the same basis that we are providing Federal funds. About 
61 percent, I think, of the total cost of building the hospitals has been 
a Federal contribution. There is no control involved there. 

Mr. Hines. Mr. Chairman, you don’t give a billion dollars to any- 
body without having some kind of strings attached. 

The CHatrMan. We just authorized $314 billion less than 2 weeks 
ago in the House of Representatives for contributions to foreign coun- 
tries for economic aid with no strings attached to it. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, are you quite right about that? Do 
the Federal regulations not require State plans and require a submis- 
sion of those hospital plans to the Federal Government for approval ? 

The CHarrman. I think that is all done back on the State level. 
The contributions are made to the State on requisition of the head of 
the State health department of the various States and he makes the 
allocations of the Federal money. It goes in bulk to them. It is allo- 
cated on the basis of population and made available to the States and 
all of it is done back there by the chief medical officer. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. In his statement Mr. Hines does very speci- 
fically comment on this question, and I wonder if the discussion 
might not follow his statements with respect to this question of con- 
trol of the Federal dollar, watching where the Federal dollar goes, 
because I think it is directly pertinent to what we are discussing with 
respect to the hospital program. 

Mr. Hives. I would be glad to. I am sorry, I am not acquainted 
with the hospital program. 

The CHarrmMan. Move along as rapidly as you can and when that 
comes up we will bring it up. 

Mr. Hines. All advocates of Federal school aid publicly state that 
they are opposed to any kind of Federal contro] over education. In 
an attempt to allay fears that control will follow aid, numerous 
Federal school construction bills contain a statement similar to this 
one, and they are H. R. 11530, H. R. 12279, H. R. 11625, H. R. 12058, 
and H. R. 10763, which I have here with me. All of them contain this 
statement almost verbatim. I copied it from one and it is almost simi- 
lar in all. 

In the administration of this act, no department, agency or officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school system. 

It should be readily recognized that such a provision as this is sub- 
ject to change by subsequent sessions of Congress. 

Your intent is one thing. The intent of somebody 50 years from 
now might be entirely different. 

The weaknesses and deceptiveness of these clauses are best illus- 
trated by—and then I use just one 

The Cuarrman. Your point there is not well taken because this is 
a program limited to, say, 3 or 4 or 5 years at most. It wouldn’t be 
a program of permanent legislation that some other Congress might 
want to change later on. 
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Mr. Hines I beg your pardon, sir. One of the bills is a permanent 

type of aid. 
he Cuarrman. I believe that is true in one instance, yes. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, did you notice how the witness shook 
his head, like a stung bull, when you said that this was only for 3 or 
4 years? Indiana is my native State and I believe the Hoosier has 
a suspicion about that, naturally, when you have a program for 3 
or4 years. I would like to hear the witness’ comment on that. 

Mr. Hines. We don’t believe there is any such thing as a temporary 
program. 

The Cuarrman. What would be the need for it after you had caught 
up on the backlog of school clasrooms that you need? There would 
be no excuse for it. 

Mr. Hines. I am a former superintendent of schools and I have 
seen temporary school buildings built, and temporary school build- 
ings so often become permanent, staying in use for 25 or 30 years, and 
people who accept funds from a liberal government are going to be 
objecting rather strongly when those funds have to be shut off and it 
becomes increasingly difficult then for subsequent Congresses to cut 
them off, because people are voters. 

Mr. Frevtineuvuysen. Mr. Chairman, it is the next few paragraphs 
that interest me, particularly where he criticizes the particular 
language in the various bills which say that there shall be no control 
by the Federal Government of the personnel, curriculum, or program 
of instruction of any school or school system. I think that is the 
most interesting part in this respect of your testimony. 

The Cuatrman. Before you proceed on that, let me make this ob- 
servation: Your statement there would lead me to believe that the 
chamber of commerce doesn’t trust people in the way they vote. 

Mr. Hrves. No; on the contrary, we trust people and we believe 
people and we are people in our State, but we likewise know govern- 
ment, not the Congress which is to be elected, but bureaucratic depart- 
ments that continue year after year are not discontinued quite so 
easily. 

The CHatrMAN. However, the legislation doesn’t necessarily need to 
be renewed at the expiration fixed in the legislation itself. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I also hope you could not discontinue Con- 
gress as an institution. You may take objection to certain individuals 
in it, but I think we would have a certain amount of vitality as an 
institution, in any event. 

Mr. Hrnes. We certainly do not. We hope it will continue many, 
many centuries. 

On page 9, beginning at the bottom of the page, I say H. R. 11530 
sine that the Commissioner of Education shall approve a State 
plan for the financing of school buildings with Federal funds when 
such a procedure as the following is taken: 

When the State described steps taken toward making full and efficient use 
of school facilities and State and local financial resources. 

The Commissioner of Education shall do that. 

Most school buildings in Indiana are built and financed locally and 
most people in Indiana would probably object to the State or Federal 
Government dictating how locally financed facilities will be used. 
With just as much vigor, we would oppose any action on the part of the 
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Federal or State Government making a determination with regard 
to the efficient use of local resources. Too many of these procedures 
spell supervision and, if this is not the same as control, it gradually 
leads to control. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Right there it seems to me is the crux of your 
objection. You say if there are too many of these procedures set up 
to see to it that. the Federal money is spent wisely, a requirement for 
a State plan whereby the State must submit certain information, and 
that that is supervision and that would lead to control. I wonder if 
that isn’t too broad a conclusion to come to, that it is control. 

First of all, I think it is unfair to say that all advocates are op- 
posed to any kind of Federal control over education. The control 
which they are advocating is fiscal control. Is there going to be a 
reasonably intelligent use of the Federal dollar in order to justify 
the expenditure of the Federal dollar? 

I think you will agree with me that certain types of control are 
essential unless we are going to have an indiscriminate spraying of 
the Federal dollar around in the hope that it will do some good be- 
cause it will get into somebody’s pocket or it will contribute to the 
building of some schools somewhere. You are not objecting to the 
visibility or necessity of some kind of control, are you, in the sense 
of fiscal control ? 

Mr. Hines. We are not objecting. We are not approving on that 
particular question. We are simply saying that if you give the money 
you are going to exercise control as you say you are. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You are going to exercise fiscal control, but 
you are surely not arguing that we should not be exercising fiscal 
control ? 

Mr. Hines. I think you would have to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fretineuuysen. Granted the provision that the State plan 
should require certain information, descriptions from the State as to 
what is being done in the State with its own money and with the Fed- 
eral money is not an unreasonable requirement. Is that right? 

Mr. Hines. If the Federal Government grants, the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise fiscal control. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. I am delighted to hear you say that. That is 
why that provision is in there, but how is that in any way a weakness 
or a deceptiveness of the clause that you just referred to with respect 
to the fact that no department of the Federal Government shall exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or control over the personnel, curri- 
culum, or program of instruction. The type of fiscal control that 
we have just been discussing is certainly not going to affect the curri- 
culum or what is being taught in the schools. 

Mr. Hines. I beg your pardon, sir, it will. 

Mr. Frevincnuysen. How? Why? 

Mr. Hines. Because it does. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Why? 

Mr. Hrnes. In the vocational education program—TI must refer to 
that, although it doesn’t deal with buildings and Mr. Datt and the 
other gentleman from West Virginia spoke of that, so I think I have 
a right to mention it—in the vocational educational program, in agri- 
culture, in home economics, under the George-Reed or the George- 
Dean Acts, in the vocational program in shop, in the veterans’ agricul- 
tural program, many of the suggestions in the courses of study come 
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from the Federal departments, and if that is not a domination of the 
curricular offerings of those departments, then I am in error. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Again I do not see how the analogy is a very 
good one. Here we are suggesting contributing some Federal money 
to build a building in the same way that we have contributed a sub- 
stantial amount of Federal money to build hospitals. It certainly has 
not resulted in the running by the Federal Government or participa- 
tion by the Federal Government in how that hospital is operated. I 
do not see how you can argue that because we provide certain controls 
in the use to which that money is going to be put in the construction 
of a building it is going to affect the curriculum of the school once it 
is built. It seems to me tremendously farfetched and it would appear 
a great weakness in your own provision. 

In other words, I think the provision that you criticize as being 
deceptive is of fundamental importance if we are to keep the Federal 
Government out of direct participation in personnel matters, curricu- 
lum, and the program of an individual school. I do not think that 
your reference to the necessity for fiscal controls weakens the im- 
portance of that provision for a noninterference by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the running of the school. 

Mr. -Hrnzs. It does, sir, because that is the step and the foot in 
the door to open it to curriculum, to personnel, and to everything else. 
That is true in Germany, where state schools operate it. Hitler was 
a master at it. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. We have had a lot of talk about Hitler, and 
if we start giving Federal money to build schools we will end up with 
a Hitler system. I call that nonsense. Of course, one thing always 
may lead to another. Nonaction by the Federal Government may 
lead, eventually, if we do not solve some of these problems, to a lot 
more vigorous program by the Federal Government a couple of 
decades from now, and what we can do about that, it seems to me, is 
anybody’s guess, but if we do not take some steps to meet some of 
these problems and say we can’t afford to take 1 step because it might 
lead to 3 or 4 others, it seems to me we are just needlessly tying our 
own hands. That is not an argument against action. It is an argu- 
ment for action. 

Mr. Hines. At the same time, we tell you that we do not need your 
help. 

Mr. Frevrncuvysen. I can understand your argument that you do 
not need help. I am looking at it from your point of view. From 
your State’s point of view, you may not need help, and, looking at it 
from my State’s point of view, maybe we do not need help, but the 
problem is a national one. There are lots of classrooms that have not 
been built and will not be built for decades unless we can get an ac- 
celeration, with or without Federal money, of our building program. 

Mr. Hives. Have I answered your question now to your satisfac- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Not abit. Iam sorry, Mr. Hines, but it seems 
to me there is no relevance between this requirement for fiscal controls 
as being a weakness of this noninterference by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the curriculum provision. 

Mr. Hines. One is a step to the other. If I help my children to 
build a house, I am going to insist on helping them to furnish the 
house later on. 
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Mr. Fretinecuuysen. And tell them what food they are going to 
give their own children? I do not believe that is true. Again, I 
think that shows the falseness of your analogy. Because I have re- 
ceived help from my parents to build a house does not mean that they 
can dictate what the architecture is going to be, and it certainly does 
not mean that they can say that my children ¢ ‘an or cannot look at 
television, or that a television set isn’t going to be allowed in the 
house. The operation of that thing is mine, and the fact that my 
parents were good enough to help me build it, it seems to me, is com- 
pletely irrelevant. The control rests with the parents, and not with 
the grandparents. 

Mr. Hines. The vocational program started in 1917 and 1918. This 
is 40 years later, and the curriculum is being influenced by the Federal 
department. There is no question about that. That happened in a 
40-year period. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. That is a different kind of a program. There 
is a much more direct interest on the part of the Federal Government 
in the vocational educational program than there is in the modest con- 
tribution to the building, the bricks and mortar, as Mr. Kearns, of 
Pennsylvania, says 

Mr. Hines. It started just as a program to pay 50 percent of the 

salary of the teachers. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I grant you one thing may lead to another, but 
nonaction may lead to something else just as much as action, and I 
do not think that, in itself, should lead us to feel that our hands are 
tied and we can’t do anything about this question because of our fears 
that we can’t trust ourselves so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. I wish I could stay, because the discussion interests me in- 
tensely, and I appreciate very much your testimony, and you make a 
very good witness. 

The Cramman. We can give you a couple more minutes to con- 
clude with any comment you may have. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, we are not meeting this afternoon ? 

The Cuatmrman. No. We can't, because of the general debate on the 
Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. Hines. In summary, I would state that we believe that our 
present decentralized and diversified system of education, under State, 
local, and private control, can meet all the demands being pi iced upon 
it without Federal financial support, and can do this more adequately 
under continued freedom from Federal interference. 

The Cruatrman. Mr. Hines, we will make your entire statement a 
part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Hines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Hines’ prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FLoyp A. HINES, REPRESENTING THE INDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF 
CoM MERCE 


I am Floyd A. Hines, president of the Fayette Bank & Trust Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind. I am a director of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. I am 
also a member of its education committee, and a member of the education com- 
mittee of the Connersville Chamber of Commerce. I am a retired teacher and 
school administrator, with 30 years’ experience in the schools of Indiana. 

I am here representing the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce because of 
our vital interest in better public and private schools. I want to inform this sub- 
committee of the thinking of people of our State on the question of the respon- 
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sibility for school-building construction. We in Indiana want you to know that 
we take pride in the knowledge that we can and do construct our own school 
buildings. Any program that takes away this privilege and responsibility of the 
States and local communities will deny to the communities of the States that 
which can produce pride in community ownership. 

The number, variety, scope and content of Federal school aid proposals before 
this Congress suggest that some organizations are ready to take our public 
school system out of the hands of the local governments. It is true, of course, 
that there are some sincere people who believe that a centralized school system, 
similar to those existing in many other countries, would be an improvement 
over our present decentralized and diversified system, under State, local and 
private control. While I do not question the sincerity of such advocates, I feel 
sure that the accomplishment of their objective, whether gradual or abrupt, 
would be harmful to our educational system and our society. 

Persons and organizations wanting to preserve State and local control and 
financing of education have been forced to oppose Federal education proposals 
for more than a century. Unsuccessful proposals over the past 100 years 
include: 

A national educational system in which the President of the United 
States could appoint a State school superintendent in each State and in 
which the Secretary of the Interior could appoint school supervisors in each 
of the Nation’s congressional districts ; 

National universities supported by the Federal Government ; 

Federal support for teachers’ salaries ; 

Federal support for the Americanization of foreigners ; 

Federal aid for an attack on illiteracy ; 

Federal aid for a national program of physical and health education ; 

Federal aid for the preparation of public-school teachers ; 

Federal aid for school operating expenses ; 

Federal aid for adult education; and 

Federal aid for school-building construction. 

More current proposals in the Congress are: 

Federal funds for counseling and guidance; 

Federal funds for scholarships ; 

Federal funds for mathematics and science instruction ; 

Federal funds for colleges and universities for graduate instruction ; 

Federal funds to promote the study of foreign languages ; 

Federal funds for statistical services ; 

Federal funds for school equipment and study materials ; 

Federal student loan funds ; and 

Federal funds to pay teachers to study mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. 

These and other proposals seem to justify the conclusion that some individuals 
and organizations are seeking gradual Federal control over the American edu- 
-ational system. 

Our opposition to Federal aid for school building construction is based on a 
sincere conviction that such assistance is unnecessary and undesirable. This is 
the general position taken by the Indiana State Legislature, the Governor of 
Indiana, the Indiana State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana school 
boards, and the majority of the citizens of Indiana. 

It is true that Indiana does have problems with respect to school building 
construction. Yet, we believe that the Federal Government has even more 
problems, especially fiscal ones, and that they are being handled with no more 
success than those faced by State and local units of government. 

Financing school building construction is one of our minor problems. 
construction in Indiana is proceeding at a pace which is astounding to those 
persons who were issuing gloomy predictions regarding classroom construction 
just a few years ago. ; 4 
The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce is keenly interested in education and 
conducts a variety of programs for the benefit of our schools and our pupils. 
While our programs are based on research and information, we have promoted 
school building construction, including State grants for this purpose for schools in 
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need of financial assistance. : 
Our study on the need for school consolidation and reorganization is one of 


the most extensive attempted in any State. This study and a digest of it have 
been made available to many thousands of schools, and civic and political leaders 
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in Indiana. We are continuing to promote school consolidation which is being 
accomplished at an encouraging rate throughout the State. 

Improvement in teacher training and licensing is one of our major projects, 
along with the recruitment of teachers. In the last 4 years the number of teachers 
being graduated by our teacher-training institutions has increased by 50 
percent, from 2,154 to 3,316. As an incentive to teachers, we have advocated merit 
pay so that superior teachers would be paid substantially higher salaries. 

We have worked with the Indiana Academy of Science in its efforts to promote 
the interest of high school students in scientific studies. 

During the past 2 years we have prepared and caused to be made available 
to high school juniors and seniors, without cost to them, 96,500 copies of a pub- 
lication providing information and guidance on future employment and educa- 
tional opportunities. We have advocated, with success, higher State appropria- 
tions for our tax-supported colleges and universities so that college teachers 
could be given substantial salary increases. Our organization and our members 
give active support to fund-raising campaigns of the private colleges of Indiana. 
These are only a few of our programs which we believe are beneficial to edu- 
sation. 

We do not mention these activities boastfully, because I am sure similar steps 
are being taken in other States. We mention them because we want to emphasize 
what the people of the States and communities are doing and can do to meet 
the problems of educating their children. And we are convinced that much of 
this healthful, intense local interest would disappear if the Federal Government 
steps into the scene with seemingly free, but actually expensive, Federal aid. 

In Indiana, progress is being made, and at an increasing rate. The public is 
showing a greater awareness of school needs and a willingness to meet these 
needs. At the same time, the opposition to Federal grants for education seems 
to be growing. 

The number of pupils in Indiana’s public schools has increased by 27 percent 
(680,600 to 859,759) between 1934 and 1957 but the number of teachers has in- 
creased 50 percent (from 21,983 to 32,746). This means that the teacher-pupil 
ratio for instruction has greatly improved. Equally significant, the number of 
graduate teachers has increased substantially during the last few years. 

Salaries of teachers have been increased and further increases are being made 
each year. Since 1941 the median salary of our teachers has increased about 250 
percent (from $1,321 to $4,600) and in terms of purchasing power (1947-49=100) 
the increases have been 80 percent. (These statistics on enrollments, teachers, 
buildings and expenditures were taken from reports of the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction.) 

Even more improvement is being made in the financing and construction of new 
classrooms. During the 1950-51 school year when classroom construction was 
low throughout the Nation, Indiana built only 402 new classrooms. This number 
was doubled in 1953-54 when 957 classrooms were built. The 1954 volume was 
doubled by 1955-56 when we constructed 1,823 classrooms, and in 1957-58 we 
expect to complete 2,600 new classrooms (table 1). Indiana is not only con- 
structing enough classrooms to care for the statewide annual enrollment in- 
creases, which require 1,000 new classrooms each year, but also is rapidly pro- 
viding classrooms to reduce overcrowding and to eliminate obsolete classrooms in 
old buildings. 

In the 1950-51 school year, Indiana spent only $11.5 million for classroom con- 
struction. In 1957-58, just 7 years later, the amount is expected to be in excess 
of $80 million. The actual cost of classrooms constructed in 1956-57 was $70 
million (table 2). These classrooms are being constructed through the use of 
general obligation bonds, State grants, holding corporations, State loans at an 
interest rate of 1 percent per year, and current tax levies. The amount of funds 
raised annually through local “cumulative building funds,” in anticipation of 
school building needs, has increased from $4 million in 1947 to $35 million in 
1958 (table 3). 

An even clearer picture of Indiana’s growing school support and progress is 
shown in total school expenditures. Expenditures for the public schools have 
increased from $58.9 million in the 1989-40 school year to $305.6 million in 1956- 
57. Per-pupil expenditures during the same period have risen from $80 to $355, 
Allowing for the decrease in the value of the dollar, per-pupil expenditures have 
doubled. 

School-construction progress throughout the Nation is proceeding at an ac- 
celerated rate, and much progress is being made. From 1943 throughout 1957, 
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Table 1 -- CONSTRUCTION OF CLASSROOMS 


IN- INDIANA 
(Selected School Years, 1950-1958) 


1950-51 1953-54 


Table 2-- EXPENDITURES FOR 
CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 
IN INDIANA 
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a total of 553,366 new classrooms were built, but only 334,400 would have been 
needed if the object had been that of keeping pace only with enrollment growth. 
In other words, the number of classrooms constructed exceeds by 218,988 the 
number theoretically needed to keep pace with the nationwide enrollment growth. 

Enough new classrooms have been built during the past 15 years to house 50 
percent of the Nation’s 1957 public-school enrollment. This conclusion is derived 
from the fact that the 553,336 new classrooms that have been built would house 
16,600,000 pupils at an average of 30 per room. (These enrollment and classroom- 
construction figures came from publications of the U. 8. Office of Education.) 

The Investment Bankers Association of America reports that, in the 12 months 
preceding September 30, 1957, a total of 2,856 school-bond issues were sold, having 
an aggregate value of $2,210,967,000. 

Obviously, these figures do not mean that all school-building shortages have 
been overcome or that everywhere school construction has kept pace with the 
growing number of pupils. On the other hand, there are thousands of school 
units throughout the country that have not experienced any enrollment growth 
during the past 25 years. 

The construction figures show that, on a nationwide basis, the problem created 
by rapidly rising enrollments is being met aggressively in most areas. At the 
same time, the States and communities are making substantial progress in re- 
lieving overcrowding of schools by renovating obsolete facilities. 

Perhaps all States and communities are not equally capable of meeting their 
classroom and other school needs. Since Indiana is an average State in wealth 
per pupil, enrollment growth, and in other respects, it seems conceivable that all 
the States which are above average in these categories can readily meet their 
school requirements without outside assistance. 

Sometimes the suggestion is made that Federal funds for school construction, 
teachers’ salaries, and operating expenses are necessary to equalize educational 
opportunities throughout the Nation. This is not even possible through Federal 
usurpation of the educational responsibility now resting with the sovereign 
States and their local school communities. 

With minor exceptions, all advocates of Federal school aid publicly state they 
are opposed to any kind of Federal control over education. In an attempt to allay 
fears that control will follow aid, numerous Federal school-construction bills 
contain a statement similar to this one: “In the administration of this Act, 
no department, agency, or officer, or employee of the United States, shall ex- 
ercise any direction, supervision, or control over the personnel, curriculum, 
or program of instruction of any school or school system.” It should be readily 
recognized that such a provision as this is subject to change by subsequent ses- 
sions of Congress. 

The weaknesses and deceptiveness of these clauses are best illustrated by H. R. 
11530, which provides that the Commissioner of Education shall approve a State 
plan for the financing of school buildings with Federal funds when such a proce- 
dure as the following is taken: ‘“‘When the State describes steps taken toward 
making full and efficient use of school facilities and State and local financial re- 
sources.” 

Most school buildings in Indiana are built and financed locally, and most 
people in Indiana would probably object to the State or Federal Government 
dictating how locally financed facilities will be used. With just as much vigor, 
we would oppose any action on the part of the Federal or State Government 
making a determination with regard to the efficient use of local resources. Too 
many of these procedures spell supervision, and, if this is not the same as control, 
it gradually leads to control. 

For example, would a local school unit be making full and efficient use of its 
facilities and finances if it built classrooms larger than those required by the 
State? Or if it built a wing for curricular subjects not required by State law 
or regulation? Or if it spent $50,000 per classroom when the State standard 
for low-interest-rate loans from the State is $20,000 per classroom ? 

The State must also describe steps taken to provide qualified personnel to 
counsel and guide local school agencies in formulating sound, long-range, school- 
construction programs for meeting their needs locally. This, I am sure, would 
be objectionable to many of the school communities in Indiana which have con- 
structed classrooms year after year, whereas the State educational agency has 
never constructed a single classroom. 
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Apparently, the United States Office of Education can use this bill to bring 
pressure to bear on the States for school consolidation. Otherwise, why require 
the State to describe its plan for obtaining a more efficient organization of 
school districts? I favor school consolidation where it will bring about desirable 
economies and will improve the educational program, but I am opposed to Fed- 
eral interference in reorganization, just as I am opposed to interference in per- 
sonnel, instruction, and curriculum. 

Indiana will also be forced to take steps to remove or modify constitutional 
debt and tax limitations “and other obstructions to the financing of construction 
of urgently needed facilities from local tax sources.” Would this be wise, in 
view of the fact that Indiana is one of the leading States in the construction of 
classrooms and is building them at a rate of more than double the number 
needed for enrollment increases? 

These are only a few of the subtle restrictions that have a tendency to grow 
into full-fledged and rigid controls. 

It is unlikely that anyone really believes that Federal aid; if made available, 
would be temporary or restricted to buildings. Since teachers are more im- 
portant than buildings and because they are voters, it can be urged with logic 
that the Federal Government should give as much consideration to them as it 
does for physical facilities. This, in turn, could very easily lead to Federal 
funds for school operating expenses and, eventually, a system of education in 
which the influence of the Federal Office of Education would surpass that of the 
States and local communities. 

Federal school aid would mean higher Federal taxes, unless, of course, long- 
range deficits for this purpose are to prevail. This means, then, that it would 
be more and more difficult for States and local units of government to raise the 
necessary funds for school financing. If the Federal Government really wants 
to give education an assist, it could do so more effectively by leaving more 
money with the taxpayers for functions that can be accomplished more efficient- 
ly and effectively at the State and local levels. Federal aid to school-building 
construction ignores the principle of local responsibility in providing funds for 
every type of local community facility. 

A special committee, the Joint Federal-State Action Committee, created upon 
the suggestion of President Eisenhower, has recommended that the Federal 
Government withdraw from certain activities and return these responsibilities 
to the States. The efforts of this committee will be futile unless Congress re- 
fuses to assume new functions which can be, and are being, carried out by the 
States and their local units of government. 

Our official position on Federal school aid is reflected in resolutions adopted 
by the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. Here are excerpts from these 
resolutions : 

“In keeping with the conviction that the State of Indiana and her sister 
States are more capable of financing and administering State and local public 
school systems than the Federal Government, the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce hereby expresses its opposition to proposals for grants of Federal 
funds to States for the support of public-school systems. 

“This position is consistent with the fact that neither the States themselves 
nor the local school systems of the country have requested such Federal aid. It 
is based primarily upon the following considerations : 

“1. Federal aid for schools would be the entering wedge for Federal dictation of 
policies, courses of study, and administration of school systems of the States and 
their subdivisions. 

“2 The individual States are in a better financial position to support educa- 
tion than the debt-ridden Federal Government. 

“2. Funds allocated to States as Federal aid always become more expensive 
than when collected and spent locally, due to administrative ‘frictional’ expense. 

“4. Federal aid distribution formulas generally fail to reflect differences in 
standards and costs of living and tend to reward and often encourage inefficiency 
and waste in school administration. ms SS 

“We regard proposals for Federal aid to schools as particularly insidious be- 
cause they represent efforts to extend Federal governmental domination over 
local affairs through appeals on a subject—the proper education of children— 
which the average citizen and parent holds closer to his heart than any other. 

“We believe that the considerations which make Federal aid for schools un- 
desirable apply with equal strength both to Federal grants for current operating 
expenses and to Federal grants for the construction of school building. 
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“We believe that our present decentralized and diversified system of educa- 
tion, under State, local, and private control, can meet all the demands being 
placed upon it without Federal financial support and can do this more adequately 
under continued freedom from Federal interference.” 

The Cuarrman. Of course the gentleman understands that is elec- 
tive. Indiana does not have to accept it if it does not want it. 

Mr. Hines. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you for your appearance. You have 
given us some things to think about. 

Mr. Gwinn. May I ask one question ¢ 

The Carman. Mr. Gwinn has a question. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are talking about controls. What has been your 
experience in Indiana, if you “have had any, with regard to Federal 
control in the impacted areas ? 

Mr. Hines. Mr. Gwinn, W. W. Hill make a study for the Appro- 
priations Committee of the United States House of Representatives 
in 1955 in which Mr. Hill pointed out, just on the topic of the spend- 
ing of money in impacted areas, that in Indiana where costs were 
listed, the Federal Government through the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion extended to us in excess of $420 above that to which we were en- 
titled in order to administer that program, and I would like to submit 
to this group an analysis of the study that Mr. Hill made which shows 
the effects of some bureaucratic irresponsibility in spending the money 
that the Congress does appropriate. 

Mr. Gwinn. What do you mean by $420? For what unit was that? 

Mr. Hives. Our actual cost per pupil unit in Indiana was $830 per 
pupil unit. The rate allowed was $1,250, which is $420 in excess over 
what the cost was known to be per pupil for construction of our build- 
ings in impacted areas. 

Mr. C hairman, I would like to submit, if I might be permitted, 
this document for the record. 

The Cuamman. We well accept it for inclusion in the files of the 
committee; that is, this report of Dr. Hill. 

Mr. Gwinn. What Dr. Hill was that ? 

Mr. Hings. Dr. Hill is a former public school and collegeman who 
up until the end of May was the head of the education department 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, and beginning with this 
week is beginning a study with one of our insurance companies in 
Indianapolis, the College Life Insurance Co., to determine how pri- 
vate business can help in the scholarship program of the youth of our 
communities. 

The Cuatrman. May the Chair inquire, is the chamber of commerce 
opposed to the scholarship program advocated by President Eisen- 
hower and presently before this committee ¢ 

Mr. Hives. I did not come to speak on that, but we are, sir, because 
we believe that this program will stint the program that we have de- 
veloped of private enterprise aiding in a scholarship program and 
we now have at all of our State universities and private colleges some 
scholarships that go begging every year. 

The Cramman. You would also be opposed, then, I presume, to 
Federal loans to students for higher education ? 
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Mr. Hines. The position of our chamber of commerce I believe has 
been stated, or will be stated, before this committee. I am not au- 
thorized to speak on that. 

The Cuarrman. I am not familiar with the testimony. They have 
already appeared before the committee. I wasn’t present when they 
testified before Mr. Elliott’s subcommittee, but I assume they made 
their position clear. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr, Chairman, if I understand correctly, it seems to 
me it is rather scandalous of the Federal Government to spend the 
Federal taxpayers’ money a third more than they needed to get class- 
rooms built. Is that a fact? Is that what you meant to say a while 
ago ? 

eo Hines. That is the report, Representative Gwinn, before the 
Appropriations Committee by a special committee studying for the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, and is a matter of 
record, the substance of which is in this report that I just submitted. 

Mr. Gwinn. How did they spend that? By making them more 
luxuriant or what? Why did they not build the regular type of 
classroom ? 

Mr. Hines. One of the provisions of the measure was that the funds 
could not be spent for extra-curricular rooms, for example, gym- 
nasium, multipurpose rooms, or whatever they might be called, but 
by the Commissioner of Education allocating greater funds than the 
costs actually were the community could take those excess funds and 
circumvent the wishes of the Congress by building those facilities 
with their excess funds. 

Mr. Gwinn. Building more facilities you mean ? 

Mr. Hines. That is right, and facilities which were prohibited under 
the intent and actual wording of the law. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is, more classrooms to cover more pupils than 
you actually had ? 

Mr. Hines. That is right, and gymnasiums which were prohibited 
under the act. 

Mr. Gwinn. They did that with Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874? 

The CuarrMan. It does not have anything to do with Public Law 
874. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right; Public Law 815 funds. 

Mr. Hines. That is right. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is a good example of control by the Federal 
Government. 

The Cuatrman. I would say that if that testimony can be substan- 
tiated it is one of the few instances in which this committee has had 
brought to its attention any misuse of Federal funds under the Public 
Law 815 program. 

Mr. Hines. That is a matter of record. 

The Cratrman. I will be interested, of course, in looking over the 
report and the testimony of Mr. Hill. I knew that the Appropria- 
tions Committee was interested in cutting down the allotment. In 
fact, the administration proposed to cut down the allotment for this 
purpose by a radical change in Public Law 815 at this session of the 
Congress. 
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We thank you, Dr. Hines, very much. We may not agree with you 
in everything you said, but you have your right to appear and have 
your testimony recorded. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Hines. This is truly American, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the opportunity to represent our State before your subcommittee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Tomorrow Mr. Frank A. Hausheer of the Wisconsin State Chamber 
of Commerce will be one of the witnesses, and the other will be Edward 
Steimel, Public Affairs Research Council of the State of Louisiana. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 4, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1958 


House or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EpucaTION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lagor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in room 429, Old House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C., the Honorable Cleveland M. Bailey 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, Hon. Lee Metcalf, Hon. Frank 
Thompson, Jr., Hon. Ralph W. Gwinn, Hon. Peter Frelinghuysen, 
Jr.,and Hon. John A. Lafore, Jr. 

Pe "tee Messrs. Fred Hussey, Melvin Sneed, and Robert E. 
eCord. 

Mr. Battry. The subcommittee will be in order. The Chair recog- 
nizes = member of the staff to offer some material for inclusion in the 
record. 

Mr. McCorp. We have a statement from the National Association 
of Manufacturers to insert in the record at this point. 

Mr. Battery. Without objection, the statement of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates this opportunity to 
give its reasons for opposing Federal aid for school construction. Proposals for 
such assistance to the States and localities have been numerous in recent years, 
over which the association’s views have been made known, not only to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress but to other public bodies studying this 
policy issue. 

Through its own government finance committees, in 1949 the association de- 
veloped broad policy attitudes regarding the proper distribution of powers and 
responsibilities between the Federal and State Governments. Under the title 
“Bring Government Back Home,” the association documented its belief that— 

“In a country which seeks to retain free, popular government, service respon- 
sibilities should be performed by the smallest units competent to handle the 
several public services satisfactorily and economically.” 

Provision of the country’s public-school system has been a job for State-local 
performance. Few would claim otherwise. But many have claimed that Fed- 
eral financial support of the States and localities in that job is necessary. By 
1955 special-interest pleas of this kind had gathered strength, and the White 
House Conference on Education late that year offered unique opportunity for 
the proponents of Federal aid. Barly in 1956, under the title, “Does Public 
Eductaion Need Federal Aid?’ NAM published a review of the pros and cons 
(with special reference to the reports of the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations as well as the White House Conference) and summarized the opposing 
arguments which our government economy committee found most convincing. 
We found neither need nor reason for Federal aid. Rather, the financial com- 
petence of the States and localities to support the public-school system on their 
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own was substantiated by the findings. A policy statement of February 1956, 
based on our committee’s study, dealt with the matter of State competence as 
follows: 

“It is believed that the financial position of each of the States with respect 
to outstanding debt, borrowing capacity, cash reserves, and potential tax re- 
sources, is adequate to fulfill this responsibility. Therefore, we do not favor Fed- 
eral support, either as grants or loans. 

“The failure of some States to meet their full responsibility for the support 
of education can be rectified by the States themselves through the removal of 
restrictive provisions of State constitutions or statutes and through improved 
foresight and leadership.” 

The association’s concern with the whole complex of the relative roles of Fed- 
eral and State-local responsibilities, in which public education is only one facet, 
led us in the spring of 1957, to restate the fundamental concept of Bring Govern- 
ment Back Home. The resulting publication, Main Street versus Washington, 
D. C., described in terms of economic and legal philosophy the growth and power 
of centralized government, and made a plea for the restoration of responsible 
State sovereignty. Stemming from this report, companion policy positions on 
Federal-State relations prescribed— 

That the Federal Government restrain exercise of its powers, and in 
Federal-State relations so limit its activities as to strengthen State sover- 
eignty and promote acceptance by the States of their full responsibilities ; 

That Federal collaboration in State and local reponsibilities or programs 
be confined to leadership through research and advice ; and 

That the fiscal position of other levels of government and their agencies 
should not be supported by direct Federal payments to them. 

This review of the development of NAM’s broad attitude on intergovernmental 
relations is given, and copies of Main Street versus Washington, D. C. are 
offered for the files of this Subcommittee on General Education, in order to stress 
the long-standing and thoughtful character of the association’s conviction. NAM 
has a membership of some 22,000, representative of the States geographically, 
of all areas of industry, and of a broad-taxpaying segment of small business— 
83 percent of member companies employing less than 500 workers. 

The association’s opposition to Federal aid for education comes from these 
fundamental beliefs not on the basis of principle alone, but on the practical fact 
that State and local initiative will be deadened, and full discharge of appropriate 
responsibility prevented, so long as the Federal officials support proposals for 
such aid and otherwise indicate that the Central Government is willing to assist 
the public-school system financially. In other words—unequivocal evidence that 
the Federal Government will not participate in financing any aspect of the public- 
school system would provide the sharpest spur to the unhesitant discharge of 
this responsibility by the State and local governments. 

This reality was recognized by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Marion B. Folsom, when he testified before this subcommittee February 5, 
1957.1 He had suggested that some communities “might be holding up their 
bond issues (for school construction) on the theory that they are going to 
get * * * Federal money * * *” and followed this by saying “* * * if we do not 
do it this year, but keep on holding out hopes for it, we may hold back con- 
struction. I think, therefore, we ought to make the decision one way or the 
other this year.” 

The legislative decision was negative, and properly so. And it is significant 
that this year the administration itself did not pursue its earlier recommenda- 
tions for Federal aid for school construction, deferring instead to other proposals 
for Federal aid to education which were evidently considered more likely to set 
up a popular momentum conducive to enactment. 

It is not unlikely that another reason the administration dropped aid proposals 
for school construction is the critical disbelief accorded the statistical case made 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in support of previous 
proposals. 

It is well known that the Department’s documentation has suffered over the 
years from attempts to reconicle or substantiate the figures, as was pointed out 
in one of the papers before the Joint Economic Committee last November.’ 


1 Hearings, np. 89-90. 

2 Roger A. Freeman. vice president, Institute for Social Sciences, Public Works—Fond 
Hopes and Harsh Realities, paper for the Joint Economie Committee on Federal Expendi- 
ture Policy and Economic Growth and Stability, November 1957, p. 1100. 
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“The protracted arguments over the magnitude of classroom shortages and the 
glaring inconsistencies in some of the recent surveys indicate that concepts differ 
too widely to permit any optimism in regard to the applicability and acceptability 
of national standards for community facilities.” 

Puzzlement as to the validity of the classroom-shortage data had been expressed 
not only by witnesses before this committee but by members of the committee 
itself. When this untenable situation was reviewed in the hearings last year ®* 
Secretary Folsom forthrightly said “there is no way that anyone can get an 
exact figure as to the classroom shortage.” 

Since NAM’s acquaintance with the available data leads us to this same con- 
clusion, Wwe commend the administration for having dropped a proposal for which 
the need is so questionable. An interesting sidelight on the guesswork that 
has characterized the approach to Federal aid for school construction comes 
from last year’s record with regard to such Federal aid. On May 8, 1957, the 
House Education and Labor Committee yielded to pressures for economy and 
voted to cut the proposed school-construction program by half a billion (which left 
the measure still $200 million higher than the administration had proposed). 
After introducing the measure to cut the authorization, Representative Samuel K. 
McConnell, of Pennsylvania, told reporters * that $1,500 million “‘will do the job 
as well as $2 billion.” 

In the past, and currently, the record of support for Federal aid for school 
construction has recognized that what need may exist does not exist universally, 
but is limited to certain States and to various localities within specific States. 
Particular problem areas have thus become the selling point for general aid. 
But emphasis on problem areas tends to exaggerate needs—as does resort to 
nationwide questionnaires to school officials. The result is an overstatement of 
the incidence of need. Thus again, the obviously practical answer is to leave 
the solution to the States themselves where dealing with whatever need exists can 
be limited strictly to a needs basis—a political impossibility at the Federal level. 

Despite the lack of a recommendation from the administration this year for 
Federal aid for school construction, other sources of support, particularly from 
the ranks of professional education, have culminated in newly proposed legislation 
for this purpose. There are before this committee several such bills, including 
H. R. 12058 which is essentially the proposal offered by the administration last 
year for grants and loans. H.R. 11530 and H. R. 11625 are exclusively grant-in- 
aid bills, differing mainly in amount, the time period over which aid would be 
given, and the formula by which grants would be allocated to the States. A fourth 
leading proposal is H. R. 10763 which involves double-purpose appropriations— 
allotments for both school construction and teacher’s salaries. 

This last bill has been vigorously endorsed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation,» with something of self-contradiction in the statement of its support. 
Despite the heavy stress of the NEA on the shortage of schoolrooms, State and 
local construction has been steadily gaining on the reported needs. This is 
curiously recognized in an assumption made by the NEA as to the allocation 
of funds which might be made under the bill. H. R. 10763 proposes funds which 
may be used either for construction and instructional equipment, or for teachers’ 
salaries, as the States prefer. Notwithstanding the case NEA makes for con- 
struction needs, their assumption is that the ratio of allocations under the 
bill will follow the present State ratios of such spending. This obviously pre- 
sumes the States themselves will feel their shares of funds presently going to 
construction are sufficient. With this accepted, or anticipated, as the decision 
of those sovereign bodies, is there any justification to impose a Federal-aid 
program which is designed to change the pattern of State spending, forcing more 
expenditure through the matching requirements for one purpose than would 
otherwise be the case? 

H. R. 10763 as interpreted by the NEA would provide $7.2 billion for teachers’ 
Salaries and only $3.3 billion for construction, yet a disproportionately strong 
argument is made for construction aid. The reason for the argument would 
seem to lie not in the need for that particular aid, but in the strategic effort 
to take advantage of all angles which might be applied to a campaign for Fed- 
eral aid for public education, regardless of specific or documented needs. 


* Hearings, p. 1077. 

“New York Times, May 9, 1957. 

5 Statement of Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, president, National Education Association, before 
the Subcommittee on General Education of the House Committee on Education and Labor, 
April 29, 1958. 
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In this regard a new tone has found its way into this year’s aid-for-construc- 
tion proposals. The immediate purpose is as specified—to build more schools. 
But a corollary argument is also apparent—to combat the recession. For ex- 
ample, the purpose of H. R. 11530 is not only “to assist States and communities 
to overcome the shortage of public-school facilities,” but also “to stimulate in- 
creased employment.” In urging support of H. R. 10763, the National Educa- 
tion Association claimed high antirecession values for the bill, saying it was an 
“accident of legislative history” that highway, post-office, and housing construc- 
tion were given preferment. NEA’s President Ginger said “with $25 to $30 
billion of our Nation’s annual productive potential going to waste in the cur- 
rent recession, the Federal Government cannot afford to neglect one of the most 
effective instruments at its command for putting unemployed manpower, ma- 
chinery, and materials back to work, namely, a vigorous program of Federal 
support for school construction, salaries, and equipment.” (Italic supplied.) 

The intended implication is that $25 or $30 billion of new expenditures for 
schools could put the more than 5 million unemployed back to work. And it 
could, no doubt, if $100 million for school construction will create 15,000 man- 
years of work, as Dr. Ginger testified before this committee. It would also, 
at the $40,000 cost per classroom advocated by Dr. Ginger, provide some 700,000 
classrooms which is over 5 times the shortage the NEA suggests will exist next 
fall. When this oversupply is completed, what will be the next “most effective 
instrument” for putting the 5 million then unemployed back to work again? 

Obviously, if schoo] construction is to be the antirecession hero, it will re- 
quire many times the funds and projects involved in the several bills mentioned 
here. Secondly, even adding these proposals to public works projects already 
authorized, would not reemploy enough people promptly to reconstruct the 
probable summer economic indicators. Hastily spent dollars are seldom eco- 
nomically or correctively spent dollars. And if the time and thought necessary 
to sound operations are given, the recession may be history before adequate 
plans, site acquisition, and competitive bidding have properly preceded actual 
construction. 

The antirecession argument for school construction is simply an additive te 
the case of the proponents for Federal aid, aimed to dress it in current terms. 
It is based on the theme that injections of purchasing power are the means of 
restoring economic health. This doctrine is at the heart of all the new or re- 
newed spending proposals which have followed the introduction of a Federal 
budget for 1959 of $74 billion, exclusive of highway expenditures. That figure 
was already over $2 billion higher than the 1958 budget which had occasioned such 
unique and effective grassroots criticism of spending. But, with increased ex- 
penditures for defense, foreign aid, highways, housing, etc., already planned in 
order to combat both the recession at home and the Russians abroad—the 1959 
budget is now at an $80 billion level.® 

There is as much confusion of purpose in bringing the antirecession aspect into 
the question of Federal aid for education as there is among the various proposals 
for combating the recession as such. The needs of the public-school system and 
the requirements of the economy call for independent evaluation. Meeting the 
first will do too little, and accomplish what it does too late, to spur an economic 
upturn. But meeting the challenge offered by the recession—in the areas where 
action will be effective—can in itself do much to relieve the pressures for Federal 
financial assistance to the school system. 

Accelerated spending for public works has been undertaken to offset major 
economic upheavals. In the depressed 1930’s, civil public works were 42 percent 
of all new construction; whereas they averaged 20 percent in the 1940’s and 24 
percent in the 1950’s; all public construction in 1957 accounted for 30 percent of 
total new construction.’ Without the justification of an enduring depression of 
magnitude, it would appear not only unrealistic, but economically unsound to 
force diversion of resources into crash construction programs. The imbalance of 
the aftermath—for such velocity building is not a continuing process—added to 
the inflation generated, would have chaotic rather than curative results. 

The curative for a recession is economic discipline, composed of responsible 
monetary and fiscal measures and economic statesmanship at all levels. It re- 
quires restraint rather than release of Federal spending, so that the least burden 
will be placed on the ability of business and industry to move ahead and produce. 
It requires reform in the Federal use of the taxing power, expressed in a rate 





*Increases pointing to this level for the 1959 budget have been estimated by Senator 
Byrd and by the Tax Foundation. 
7 Roger A. Freeman, op. cit., p. 1089. 
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structure so modified as to remove the roadblocks to growth of the private 
economy. It requires reform in the use of union powers, expressed in the curb- 
ing of union monopolies which can exact inflationary wage increases. It requires 
a resumption of business optimism and initiative, expressed in the introduction 
of new ideas, products, and methods to increase productivity. It requires an 
expenditure of time, effort, and tolerance in a common cause, not more Federal 
expenditure for special causes, such as more schools. 

Proponents of Federal aid—whether for more schoolrooms, more students, more 
teachers, or more pay for them—oversimplify by suggesting that more money is 
the answer to these claimed problems in the public-school system. If one word is 
the whole answer, that word is likely to be “taxation” rather than “money”; 
although even this answer must be qualified as to where and how it is imposed. 
If public education is to continue to be the expression of a government close to 
the people and responsive to their wishes, it must be provided for from State and 
local taxes. There are, of course, various State and local decisions involved. 
But, if the taxpaying capacity of the people can support public education more 
fully with Federal aid than is now being done, then that same capacity can 
support this function more fully than at present without Federal aid, because 
the tax resources of the country lie in its people, not its Federal Government. 

The improvements which can be made in State-local financial capacity are of 
two types. First, at the State-local levels themselves, renovation of archaic 
mechanics and unrealistic financing limitations should be undertaken. Second, 
at the Federal level an economically realistic reform of the income-tax rates 
should be enacted. The NAM has supported the Sadlak-Herlong 5-year tax meas- 
ure to bring the excessively high rates of the individual and corporate income 
taxes down to a top rate on each of 42 percent, with consistent compression of 
lower progressive rates and reduction of the first bracket rate from 20 to 15 per- 
cent. The initiation of that reform and the confidence which would be imme- 
diately restored as to the future under such equitable rates would not only swell, 
but insure the continuity of, the potential resources which could be applied by the 
States and localities to their financing of the public-school system. 

Last month, the National Education Association* testified that “the United 
States, unquestionably, has the underlying economic capacity to overcome past 
deficiencies and to meet the huge new demands in education.” The testimony 
went on to say that the Rockefeller Bros. Fund report “‘makes it plain that con- 
tinuation of present growth trends will give us ample resources to meet our 
expanding public-education needs.” There is a grave hiatus of logic between 
these acceptable premises, and the unacceptable conclusion of the NEA that the 
people of the country need Federal aied in order to meet the needs of the public- 
school system. 

Economic capacity is of the people, not of the Federal Government. And 
growth depends on the productive economic utilization of the country’s and the 
people’s resources. The Federal Government cannot create economic growth, but 
it can lessen or remove obstacles which it has put, or helped to put, in the way 
of such growth. The prime obstacles are unchecked taxing power and unchecked 
union power. Both are eating away the very substance of economic growth— 
the risk of, and the return on, capital. 

That is the area in which aid from the Federal Government can and should be 
sought. The Federal Government has no money of its own to disperse to the 
States and the people. What it does have, however, and should properly dispose, 
is power. Too much of it has been centered in the National Government, with too 
much Federal determination of what the people want or need. In this regard, a 
paper before the Joint Economic Committee last November made several 
pertinent points: ?° 

“A national survey of needs which implies that its results may be taken as the 
basis for Federal action is an open invitation to local officials to overstate needs. 

“The present system of review suffers from the shortcoming that, in most cases, 
only officials and groups with a vested interest in the particular activity are 
being heard. 

“There is no yardstick which would enable Congress to measure cbjectively 
the relative need for every type of public facilities in every corner of the country. 
Nor could one be devised. Thus, Congress has inadequate factual information to 
help it judge claims which may or may not be exaggerated ; it is burdened with 
decisions which it is not well set up to make. 

“Tf the trend of the past few years continues, we may have 150 to 200 grant- 
in-aid programs within 10 years. It is likely that the proliferation of grant-in- 





8 Dr. Ginger, op. cit. 
® Roger a Freeman, op. cit. See pp. 1100, 1101, 1192, 1103. 
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aid programs will force Congress to spend an increasing part of its time trying 
to decide how justified complaints about inadequate local services are. Such 
decisions could better be made at the local level, where the existence or lack of 
adequate local services and facilities can be seen, felt, and judged more clearly 
and reliably. 

“If the purpose of grant programs is * * * to provide throughout the country 
certain services and facilities, regardless of local judgment, then programmatic 
aids are the answer * * * 

“It is likely that a better balance will be achieved by decentralizing decisions 
as much as pessible and by letting them be made by the presumptive users of 
the facilities, who will weigh their desire for more and better public facilities 
against their wishes for alternative uses of the funds. 

“Whether a community needs more urgently a school, a hospital, a firehouse, 
or street paving, or whether it prefers getting along on what it has without 
raising its tax rate can be more objectively decided without Federal incentives 
for some activities and none for others.” 

The real point for emphasis is that the financial capacity to do whatever the 
people want done does exist. It rests, however, wholly with the people of the 
various States, and decisions to call upon that capacity should, also, lie wholly 
with them. Beyond the powers specified to the Federal Government, the right of 
self-determination is inherent in the States. But it is being abrogated by an 
unnecessary Federal assumption and discharge of responsibility. The question 
of Federal aid for public education is a case in point. 

The Study Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education, in a 
report submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, set forth 
the following conclusion : ” 

‘“‘* * * Federal aid is not necessary, either for current operating expenses for 
public schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local com- 
munities and States are able to supply both, in accordance with the will of 
their citizens.” 

The Commission itself asserted that the States should be responsible for pro- 
viding adequate schools, and declared its belief that they can and will properly 
discharge this responsibility.” 

The fundamental issue before this subcommittee is not simply more or faster 
construction of school buildings, nor better pay for teachers, nor the antire- 
cessionary effect of either, nor even the capacity of the States to meet such 
needs as do actually exist. The issue involves basic public policy on two fronts: 
First, the proper governmental level for necessary action, and, second, the pri- 
ority to be accorded action at Federal and State levels, respectively. 

It is the belief of the National Association of Manufacturers that the States, 
in conjunction with their political subdivisions, comprise the proper level for 
all responsibility—both functional and financial—for the public-school system, 
and that the priority to be accorded expenditures in this area, as opposed to 
other public services, is strictly a matter for home governments to decide in the 
light of standards and needs determined by the will of their citizens. It is also 
our belief that the proper sphere for Federal action in behalf of the public 
welfare should be restricted to matters of national impact—as opposed to 
simply nationwide interest or concern, and that present circumstances on the 
domestic front call for priority of Federal action with respect to reform of the 
tax and labor laws to free economic incentives from the detrimental and dis- 
criminatory restraints on enterprise which now stem from exorbitant tax rates 
and the power of union monopolies. 

Those are the chief weapons with which to combat the recession. If the 
economy is to grow, it must be freed to grow. An economic upturn, normal 
advance, and confidence in our future will restore perspective, as well as pros- 
perity. The question of school needs can then be viewed, as it should be, 
separate from the recession problem, and in the proper focus of an exclusive 
State-local responsibility which can be best deliberated and best discharged 
at the home-government level where the will of the people can determine what 
resources shall be applied. 


Mr. Bary. This morning we have as our first witness Mr. Frank 
A. Hausheer, of the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hau- 
sheer, please come forward, identify yourself to the reporter, and 
proceed with your testimony. 





10 Pp, 9. 
1 See report, r 194. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK A. HAUSHEER, GENERAL MANAGER, 
WISCONSIN STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Hausheer follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. HAUSHEER, GENERAL MANAGER, WISCONSIN STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


My name is Frank A. Hausheer. I am general manager of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, located at 411 West Main Street, Madison. 

I am here today representing the 1,400 members of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce to speak in opposition to the current Federal aid to edu- 
cation proposals being considered by this committee. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce opposes these Federal aid meas- 
ures because we believe that these proposals, be they for school construction, 
scholarships, teacher salaries, facilities or statistic services, will lead to a fur- 
ther dilution of the rights and responsibilities of the individual local and State 
governments in our Nation. 

Admittedly, the United States does have a shortage of technical and profes- 
sional manpower, The solution of this problem is important to our national sur- 
vival. We are convinced, however, that the local and State governments can 
be sufficiently aroused to the educational needs we have, and that these needs can 
best be met by the local and State governments. They alone are best acquainted 
with and best equipped to deal with the situations within their particular areas. 

As Dr. James B. Conant, former Harvard University president and United 
States High Commissioner of Western Germany, recently said on a network TV 
program, “To take from the rich States, thus endangering their educational sys- 
tems, to give to poorer States, is a problem that must be carefully reviewed.” 
I have prudently read the House Federal-aid-to-education bills summarized in 
the appendix. 

Exercising this implied caution, let me review briefly the education scene in 
Wisconsin. 

I. SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Let us consider first the matter of school enrollments. 

We in Wisconsin can expect an increased yearly enrollment of pupils in public 
schools. Wisconsin elementary and secondary public school enrollment is cur- 
rently 660,000 pupils. George Watson, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, predicts that our State will have 1 million youngsters enrolled by 1970. 
Wisconsin’s yearly enrollment increase has been predicted by the joint committee 
of education. (See table 1.) 

Wisconsin college enrollment for 1957-58 was 32,733 in 48 public colleges. 


Il. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION EVENTS 


Wisconsin, from 1950 through 1957, built 9,318 classrooms at a total cost 
of $348,155,202. (For the construction totals for each year since 1950, see 
table 2.) 

In Wisconsin, a May 1958 report by the staff of the legislative council for a 
joint legislative-citizens committee studying utilization of school plants stated “If 
classroom construction continues at the current pace, and all indications are 
that it will do so, the State will be ready to meet the heavy enrollments expected 
in the near future.” 

In Publication No. 59-1, the legislation council said, “According to the State 
department of public instruction, the big enrollment bulge in Wisconsin will hit in 
1963-64. Enrollments are increasing each year by an estimated 3.74 percent, with 
total enrollments this year numbering about 660,000. If classroom construction 
continues at the current pace, and all indications are that it will do sc, the State 
will be ready to meet the heavy enrollments of the mid-1960’s. At present there 
are approximately 34,778 classrooms in Wisconsin. If an additional 1,800 are 
added per year for the next 3 years, and 1,000 per year from 1960 to 1963, school 
housing should be adequate to accommodate the peak enrollment expected in 
1963-64. The department estimates that after 1963-64, between 900 and 1,000 
additional classrooms will be needed per year to prepare for the high enrollment 
anticipated in the mid-1970’s. At that time, persons born during the high birth- 
rate period of the late 1940’s will be sending their children to school. Table 1 
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(table 3 in this report) gives data relative to the number of classrooms built per 
year, the total cost, and the cost per classroom for the years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 
1957. These figures indicate that ‘the State as a whole is doing a good job in 
providing housing that fulfills the desires of the local taxpayers.’ ”* 

University of Wisconsin building program 

The University of Wisconsin has a $41,341,015 building program underway for 
the 1957-59 biennium. More than half of the program will be financed by gifts, 
revolving funds or loans to be amortized from earnings. 

A total of $17,778,800 of the construction is to be financed by loans to be 
amortized from rents under the new educational program set up by the 1957 
legislature. 

Direct State appropriations and Federal loans for construction of student hous- 
ing provide the rest of the funds required. 

The university has received either final approval or preliminary approval for 
$11,377,000 in Federal loans for construction of student housing on the Madison 
‘ampus. More than 2,600 single students and 600 married student families will be 
provided for under this program. 

Thus the University of Wisconsin in Madison and the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee will be enabled “to take care of its share of the nationwide increases 
in higher education enrollments in the years ahead,” said university vice presi- 
dent, A. W. Peterson, on September 8, 1957. 


State college building program 

The 10 State colleges in Wisconsin are currently operating under a system of 
long-term borrowing for the financing of self-liquidating campus improvements. 
No state treasury fund outlays are required, as debt payments are being made 
from rental income collected from students on a long-term basis. Just recently 
the regents of the State college system ordered a study of the need for additional 
dormitories and a reevaluation of the long-range campus development plans. 
These studies should be forthcoming shortly. 

The recent school construction pace in Wisconsin thus appears to assure an 
adequate number of school facilities. 


Ill. THE TEACHER SITUATION 


For the 1957-58 school year, Wisconsin has 25,459 elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers with standard certificates, plus another 1,051 elementary and 
secondary instructors working under temporary or emergency certificates, for a 
total number of teachers of 26,510. 

The pupil-teacher ratio of elementary schools (grades 1-8, excluding kinder- 
garten) is 27.3. The pupil-teacher ratio for secondary schools (grades 9-12) is 
20.8.’ 

Estimated teacher requirements in Wisconsin public schools 


Number for | Number for | Total num- 





School year increased replace- ber 
; enrollments ments ! 

a ‘ eee ‘ . SS 

835 2, 363 3, 198 

RR NRE 7 820 2 454 | 3, 283 
1956-57 -_. tied ieee a 979 2, 547 3, 526 
1957-58 __ _- ‘ ‘ 972 2, 639 3, 611 
1958-59 _ - 918 2, 726 | 3, 644 
OS ES , 890 2, 811 3, 701 
1960-61 __-- é é 863 2, 893 | 3, 756 
1961-62___...-- . 821 2,971 | 3, 792 
1962-63 ___. ; “ > 704 3, 038 3, 742 
1963-64 ___- 5 Se a ee 595 3, 094 3, 689 
1964-65___- - -- ; n pando : 392 3, 131 3, 523 


1 Based on 9.5 percent of teaching staff leaving profession in Wisconsin annually. 


Source: Wisconsin Conference on Education (1955) Study Committee Rept. I, table IV. 





137th Biennial Report of the Superintendent, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wis., July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1955, p. 56. 5 a 
2 Survey of Wisconsin Public Elementary and Secondary Education, school year, 1956-57, 


p. 
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According to Walter B. Senty, assistant superintendent of public instruction, 
for the school year 1957-58 Wisconsin had a demand for 1,683 elementary- 
school teachers and 1,107 high-school teachers, or a total of 2,790 instructors. 
Total supply of fully accredited 4-year college graduates came to 892 elementary- 
school teachers and 1,732 high-school teachers, or a total of 2,624. Thus, the 
State of Wisconsin was short, at least from Wisconsin institutions, of 166 teach- 
ers. You will note that an oversupply apparently existed in the high-school 
category, and in the elementary-school total the demand was almost twice as 
great as the supply. 

According to Mr. Senty, another 815 teacher trainees completed their school- 
ing with 60-90 semester hours. These instructors received temporary teaching 
certificates and are being utilized in the smaller rural school districts. 

The department of public instruction anticipates that, for the school year 
1958-59, 1,800 fully accredited high-school teachers will be graduated from 
Wisconsin teacher training institutions and a total of 804 fully accredited in- 
structors will be ready to take their places in the elementary and secondary 
school systems. This is a total of 2,604 fully accredited instructors. In addi- 
tion, 751 temporary certificated teachers will be available who have 60-90 hours 
of training for a grand total of 3,355. 


Estimated teacher requirements 
We will require an annual average of replacements of roughly 3,000 through 


1965. During this same period, about 8,800 new teachers will be needed, accord- 
ing to the committee on revenue sources.* 
Teacher salaries 

According to Charles Frailey, research director of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, “Although average salaries still lag behind national averages, 
teacher salaries in Wisconsin have increased significantly during 1957-58. The 
overall increase is 5.7 percent above average classroom salaries in 1956-57.” 

Frailey wrote, in the Wisconsin Education Association annual study on 
Teacher Salaries and Economic Trends: 

“(1) 1957-58 average salary of all Wisconsin classroom teachers, elementary 
and secondary, is $4,419 compared to $4,520 nationally. 

(2) 1957-58 salaries of secondary-school teachers in Wisconsin cities aver- 
age $5,188. At the same time our 1-room rural teachers average $2,916. 

“(3) 1957-58 average salary of all Wisconsin elementary teachers is $4,068 
compared to the national average of $4,325. 

“(4) 1957-58 average salary of all Wisconsin secondary teachers is $5,005 
compared to the national average of $4,850. 

“(5) 1957-58 average salary of the complete instructional staff, including 
teachers, principals, supervisors and specialists, is $4,528 compared to $4,650 
nationally. 

“(6) Wisconsin classroom teacher salaries in 1957-58 increased 5.7 percent 
over those of 1956-57. At the same time, United States incomes were up 3.6 
percent compared to last year. This increase is encouraging.” 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


This, then, has been a capsule presentation on education in Wisconsin. 

It has been proven that Wisconsin school construction has been progressing 
adequately through the present and foreseeable future. 

The second area that I have reviewed concerned itself with teacher recruit- 
ment and retention. It is obvious that in Wisconsin we are experiencing some 
difficulty in securing enough competent, fully certificated instructors for our 
elementary and secondary school systems, especially for the rural and smaller 
town school systems. Temporary-certificated teachers are filling the gap for 
smaller Wisconsin schools. 

The larger cities in Wisconsin have no serious difficulties. 

Witness what Milwaukee’s teacher situation is. “The Milwaukee School 
Board and administrators have set high standards of qualification of teaching 
personnel for Milwaukee public schools; and have maintained these standards 
in spite of a nationwide shortage of teachers by reason of paying competitive 
salaries and by employment of an aggressive recruitment policy,” said an ad- 
visory committee in 1957. oe ch a . 

“Perhaps the best evidence of the results of the personnel division’s recruit- 
ment policy is the fact that Milwaukee was the only metropolitan city in the 


8 Research Report—1957, Committee on Revenue Sources, vol. 2, p. 70. 
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United States with a fully qualified, certificated teacher in every regular teach- 
ing situation for the past 2 years.” * 

The problem, then, is one of providing adequate revenue sources on the local 
and State level for operating expenses. 

In Wisconsin, property taxes account for 84 percent of all revenue sources for 
school needs. During the past 2 years, school expenditures have accounted for 
30 percent of all revenues raised by the State government. 

The Governor’s revenue sources committee, in December 1956, said that public 
schools in Wisconsin would need about $307 million by 1965, and that property 
taxes in that year could only provide $165 million. 

“In any event, Wisconsin sooner or later must stop making shift with fiscal 
expedients and make the overall revision of tax policy that best combines sound- 
ness, adequacy, dependability and fairness,” said the Milwaukee Journal.® 

Whatever the outcome, whether Federal aids are enacted or the responsibility 
remains with State and local governments, it is readily apparent that, for edu- 
cational expenditures alone, taxes at some level must increase, Bitter a pill as 
it is, rapid population increases necessitate it. 

Thus, the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce feels that Wisconsin needs 
revision of its tax structure to adequately and equitably provide for education 
and the many other demands placed on our State and local governments. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce opposes both administration and 
Democratic proposals as further steps in the erosion of traditional local and State 
responsibilities to the Federal Government. 

What do some of the educational institutions and groups in Wisconsin think 
about Federal aid to education problems? 

Twelve of Wisconsin’s private liberal arts colleges on February 1, 1958, went 
on record against seeking Government aid. Officials of the 16 private liberal arts 
colleges in Wisconsin, at a meeting of the Wisconsin Association of College 
Presidents and Deans, adopted a resolution stating that “We are unwilling to 
accept the fatalistic position that private individuals and enterprise are unable 
or unwilling to support private higher education * * * (and) we feel it to be 
our particular position of trust to preserve our social institutions by gaining 
increased support of private individuals and voluntary philanthropy rather than 
to seek assistance through government support.” ° 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce also refers to your attention a 
statement concerning the University of Wisconsin faculty committee proposal re- 
garding Federal aid to higher education. 

On May 19, a faculty statement of policy was referred to the university regents 
and to the Wisconsin Members of the Congress and the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This statement said in part, “If 
the Federal Government is to be a major source of aid to higher education, then 
such support must be given in a manner that will guarantee the traditional 
freedom of each university to determine its basic educational goals, and to allow 
its intellectual and financial resources to be utilized without distortion of purposes 
or impairment of educational results by ill or hastily conceived conditions of 
acceptance of the aid.” 

During the past 10 years I have had occasion to travel the United States from 
coast to coast and border to border. I have discovered, as I am sure many of you 
have, that all sections of our country are not blessed with the same high standards 
of living, the same modern educational facilities as many of us have in our own 
State or community. Too, many sections of the Nation have and are lagging be- 
hind in meeting their obligations in the field of education. Yet, on no occasion 
have I been informed that they cannot or will not meet these obligations. Ad- 
mittedly, many States are feeling a financial pinch and, in my estimation, will 
continue to feel it so long as the Federal Government sees fit to pick the pockets 
of the taxpayer for the purpose of perpetuating an ever-growing bureaucracy 
under the guise of acting in the public interest. As far as we have been able to 
determine, the only area in which all men are equal is that of all sharing in the 
present Federal debt to the tune of $1,600 per capita. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce respectfully urges this committee 
to set aside the several proposals now under consideration which will further 





4Report of Citizens’ Advisory Committee To Study School Finances, appointed by the 
Milwaukee Board of School Directors, June 1956 to June 1957, pp. 1 and 4. 

5 Milwaukee Journal, editorial page, February 25, 1957. 

6 Milwaukee Journal, Sunday, February 2, 1958. 
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deprive the States of their right and financial ability to meet their individual 
responsibility for educating our youth. We are convinced that the 48 sovereign 
States, permitted to act in accordance with the wishes of their citizens and 
having returned to them traditional State tax sources usurped over the years 
by the Federal Government, can and will accept the challenging demands of this 
most important activity. Education has been and should remain the trust and 
responsibility of the several States. 


‘Tas_e I1.—Number of pupils in public schools, estimated end-of- year enrollment, 
grades, kindergarten through 12, 1954-55 to 1964-65 


| | | | 
Year-end Increase | Year-end Increase 


Year enroll- over pre- Year enroll- over pre- 

ment vious year ment vious year 
1954-55 (actual) ..........- 577, 205 | ta PR, eee eee 704, 743 | 20, 715 
BPS << ctukBeucdavunee 593, 781 16, 576 || 1961-62... _- ae ntaied 724, 462 | 19, 719 
WP no ddscdqubdusacete 617, 284 SSI ge eee 741, 367 | 16, 905 
i eictedsasbenka’ 640, 605 EE id cnccnhnopinnts 755, 655 14, 288 
PE tix @ dadinessadne kwon 662, 647 | ee 1) BIR s shacks eUenkecce. 7H, 828 9, 173 
oo ee 684, 028 21, 381 


Source: Joint Committee on Education (1955) Report of Study Committee I, appendix, table 2 


TABLE II.—State of Wisconsin, Department of Public Instruction, school build- 
ing, Dec. 1, 1950, to Dee. 1, 1957 











| 1951 1952 | 1953 
| Class- | Cost | Class- Cost | Class- Cost 
| rooms | rooms | rooms 
High Oi ict i bk 246 | $11, 025, 000 | 296 | $10, 242, 434 | 247 | $11, 143, 612 
Elementary Ghivetineaiadaaan 315 12, 362, 500 | 629 | 21, 835, 336 | 769 | 24, 548, 155 
Combination. . .......-.-.----<--.--|----- Indi peso sel brane lick hemi linea esa ofa ean ela Dae aces 
i oicencccvacencapsenasessl 561 23, 387, 500 925 32, 077, 770 | 1,016 | 35, 691, 767 
| | | l 
Ma clil | : sir Mae, in ar 78 a rh 
1954 | 1955 1956 1957 
7 Cn Doaiecacs Mmagaicl eal eee a 
|Class-! Cost |Class-| Cost lc Class-| Cost Class-| Cost 
| rooms | | rooms | | rooms | rooms | 
ET LOTT he ee, ee ae, ee Le ee ee tee 
High school. ......------ 630 00 sa, 290, 035 | 518 |$20, 960,348 | 599 ($33, 431, 215 682 | $32, 474, 854 
Elementary ............- | 927 | 26, 192, 838 941 | 27, 198,033 | 770 | 23, 840,704 | 934 31, 253, 319 
Combination.....-.----.} 103 | 2, 563, baal 2% | 7, 823, 379 | 209 | 7, , 866, 945 | 227/ 7,103, 007 
h 1,843 | 70, 831, 180 


ROG. soci csc A, 660 | 60, 046, 361. 1, 735 | | 55, 5, 981, 760 | 1, 578 | 65, 138, 864 


TABLE III.—Classroom construction in Wisconsin, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 * 





| 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1987 
ene latin bh Bt ita ii Rielle ia 5 pase ae Speers 
Total number of classrooms built_..........-.-- 1, 660 | 1, 735 1, 578 1, 843 
I kek cntlaecannleecenetancsbebhbnindees | $60,046,361 | $55, 981, 760 $65, 138, 864 $70, 831, 180 
Average cost per classroom. -......-...-.-..----.-- $36, 173 | $32, 266 | $41, 279 $38, 433 


| 
! i 


1 It should be pointed out that the designation ‘‘classroom” includes not only aide ar classrooms, but 
aiso gymnasiums, band rooms, shop rooms, and other such facilities which are in effect “‘teac her sta- 
tions’’—that is, a classroom is any room used by a teacher for instruction. 


Source: Preliminary Staff Report on Greater Utilization of School Building Facilities, Wisconsin Legis- 
‘ative Council, Publication No, 59-1, May 1958, p. 5. 
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Mr. Hausuerr. I am Frank A Hausheer, I am general manager 
of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, loc: ited at 411 West 
Main Street in Madison, Wis. 

Chairman Bailey and members of this committee, I first want to say 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear here again as I did 2 years 
ago. I am appearing again for the same organization and perhaps I 
might add that I have also an additional personal interest in appear- 
ing here today for, since that time, I have added what I hope will be 

a school statistic in the very near future ae I am hoping he will be 
cuniset to the same public school education I was in my early years 
as well as my own brothers and sisters. 

I am here today primarily as a representative of the 1,400 members 
of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce and I am here be- 
cause we believe in our State, not only the State chamber but many 
of its citizens believe we must oppose the proposals which are up for 
consideration by this committee because we believe that these pro- 
posals, whether they be for school construction or improvement of 
teacher salaries or additional salaries, whatever it may be, that they 
are going to prove to be a further dilution of the States’ rights and 
responsibilities of the individual States and the individual citizens in 
earrying out the job which rightfully belongs to the individual States 
and communities. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to interpose a thought at this 
point. You have presently within the State a number of ‘school dis- 
tricts receiving aid under Public Laws 815 and 874? 

Mr. Havusueer. Are you speaking of the so-called impact areas? 

Mr. Bartey. Iam. 

Mr. Havsuerr. Sir, and I have looked 
into it quite pegiauatttbe Sore tae in Wi isconsin no areas, including 
our own airbase in Madison, receiving aid under this program or 
under the amended 246 measure. 

Mr. Battery. You have no projects under Public Law 815? 

Mr. Havsneer. Tomy very best knowledge, we do not. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would you be opposed to the law, as far as 
you know about it, sir ? 

Mr. Havsueer. I will be honest with you, sir. I, of my knowledge 
of that particular law and only from what I have heard of the sister 
States whom we work closely with, for example, Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana, if the law is to be continued to be administered as it has been 
whereby, well, to give an example, there has been some $60 million 
given over and above what was authorized under the bill, if it is go- 
ing to be a measure which is going to have so-called no strings attached 
to it, which would mean, of course, no Federal control, then, certainly. 
I think we would have to be opposed to it. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Have you any justification for the $60 mil- 
lion? What are you referring to; no strings attached? You mean 
the Federal Goverment is engaged in giving away money without 
asking where it is going? 

Mr. Havusurrr. I am not suggesting that. I am suggesting this, 
however: In the implementation of that program, to my knowledge 
and to my best understanding, there have been appropriated funds 
far in excess of what were offici: ully and originally authorized in the 
bill on the so-called formula program. 
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Mr. Fre_incuuysen. We have appropriated more money than we 
have authorized? It does not seem likely. 

Mr. Havusuerer. You have given more money, in terms of the 
formula, than is called for in that particular formula. In other words, 
may I give an example? Let us say under the original formula of 
246, amended, Illinois is entitled to, say, $1,100 or $1,000, one way 
or the other, per student under that program; I believe the actual 
money allotted or allowed was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1, 4.00. 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. Is this the result of a study? Is this a hypo- 
thetical instance ? 

Mr. Hausueer. No; this is not a hypothetical case, sir. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Are we referring to something specific? 

Mr. Havusueer. I believe we were, sir. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. Could you identify what it is? I understand 
there was some reference—was some inv estigation made in the area? 

Mr. Havsueer. I believe an investigation was made. As I point 
out, we work closely with our allies in other States. It seems to me 
there was an investigation made, either in Indiana or Ohio, with par- 
ticular reference to the impact or to the disposition of the moneys 
under that particular bill, 246, amended to the 815. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Your feeling is there were not tight enough 
Federal controls over the money. 

Mr. Hausueer. That is right. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. If we have a program, you would suggest we 
have tighter Federal controls and not less public controls, as under 
Public Law 815? 

Mr. Hausneer. This assumes the necessity for such a program. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. Are you assuming it is not necessary / 

Mr. Hausueer. I am assuming, with the programs which have been 
underway in the several States for several years, there is no need for 
such program. 

Mr. Fretinenvuysen. Is it true there is no money being given under 
these programs ? 

Mr. Mercatr. He knows nothing about his own State; $318,765 was 
given to the State of Wisconsin in some 30 school districts. 

Mr. Havsueer. May I also advise I said earlier, and I repeat, that, 
to the very best of my knowledge, I did not know. 

Mr. Mertcatr. That is what you said—that you did not know, to 
the best of your knowledge. Then you were giving us information 
as to neighboring States and giving us this old hashed-ov er, repu- 
diated information that was developed by an Appropriations Sub- 
committee several years ago and has been answered time after time, 
in hearing after hearing, in booklet after booklet, in magazine after 
magazine, throughout the country. Do you have members in these 
areas that report : to you and members of the chamber of commerce ? 

Mr. HavusHeer. I am sure we do, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Is it Kenosha? 

Mr. Havusueer. Kenosha. 

Mr. Mercatr. Osceola? 

Mr. Hausueer. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. In Wisconsin Dells, picking some at random ? 

Mr. HavsuHeer. Yes. 
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Mr. Mercatr. You have members in all those areas? 

Mr. Havusnerr, Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. All those areas and 30 some others received aid under 
Public Law 874. 

Mr. Havsuerr. Are you suggesting that is good ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I am suggesting that it is excellent. I am also sug- 
gesting this, sir: That three districts in your State receive cé \tegory 
“A” aid under Public Law 874; township of Sumpter, Badger V illage, 
city of Richland Center and town of Richland, and Lake Geneva. 
That is permanent legislation that they will continue to receive aid 
under the legislation if it is adopted by the Senate and approved by 
the President; will continue to receive aid from now on. I am also 
suggesting that that is good. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Is the witness suggesting that program is not 
good; that Wisconsin should not be receiving any of this money, or 
that we should abandon the program altogether ? 

Mr. Havsueerr. I believe the program should be abandoned in favor 
of letting the State handle its own educational problems. 

Mr. Fretincuvuysen. Did I understand you correctly to say Wis- 
consin presently has a program to take over what the Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized as its responsibility, which amounted to over 
$300,000 ; have they a program currently to take the place of that. 
Federal money ? 

Mr. Havusnerr. I would say whether we can define it as being a 
specific program, I will not say that; I am going to say this: There 
is no reason in this world why the State of Wisconsin is not going to 
be able to handle its present and future requirements for education 
in Wisconsin. I have the figures right here within this report to in- 
dicate that, sir. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. I would like to understand your basic posi- 
tion. Do I understand you correctly by saying that the Wisconsin 
Chamber of Commerce is opposed to Federal aid to the impacted 
areas? Have you made any study of that situation? Do you want 
us to stop giving you any Federal money ? 

Mr. Hausneer. You hit the nail on the head, sir. We want you 
to stop giving us Federal moneys in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Have you passed any kind of resolution say. . 
ing vou disapproved, with reasons, Public Law 815 and 874 programs? 

Mr. Havsuzer. No. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. Those programs are currently benefiting your 
State, and is it not more important for you to pass a resolution against 
that than against something on which we have not taken action ? 

Mr. Hausueer. For 28 years, the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce has been opposed to Federal aid to education in any form what- 
soever. We have not, to my best knowledge—I have only been with 
the State chamber 10 years—we have not, to my best know ledge, issued 
a specific resolution covering a specific bill. If we did that, I am sure 
we would have to do the same thing with these various measures that 
are represented here by Mr. Kearns, Mr. Metcalf, yourself, Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Udall, et cetera. 

We have reviewed carefully the program in Wisconsin. We have 
worked closely, quite contrary to what you may think, Mr. Metcalf, we 
haved worked closely with the State department of public instruction. 
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We have worked closely with the Governor’s office. We have worked 
closely with business and industry, pointing out to them the needs we 
face in Wisconsin. 

We are currently preparing a tax-revision program for Wisconsin 
which would bring in additional moneys necessary not only for school 
construction but improved salaries and State aids to local communities. 

In the last session of the State legislature, as I pointed out in my 
previous testimony, it was the intention of the State chamber, which it 
followed through on in spearheading a program whereby we would 
increase State aids to local communities and municipalities whereby 
they could do the necessary job. 

Mr. FretIncHuysEN. You were ignorant of the fact that your State 
received over a quarter of a million dollars last year in Federal 
money to support the school system ¢ 

Mr. Hausuerr. Let us not suggest a case of ignorance. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. Did you not start off by saying you had not 
received any money ¢ 

Mr. Havusueer. I started off saying “to the best of my knowldege.” 
If we are going to consider something in the neighborhood of $300,000, 
{ abhor the fact that we did accept it, and I am not proud of those 
communities who accepted it, but, if we are going to consider an 
amount like that when we are speaking in terms of, perhaps, raising 
the indebtedness of the Nation’s people anywhere from $1 billion to 
$3.6 billion. I think a small amount, bad as it may be, is just a little 
niggardly to be considering at this particular point. 

Mr. Frevtincuuysen. The entire program has cost this Government 
over a billion dollars since it was set up. I donot know the exact figure, 
but it is a fairly substantial amount. If there is any violation of basic 
principle involved, I should think you would, at least, know whether 
there is a program that is affecting your State, and, if it is affecting it 
in some way you thought deleterious, that you would take a stand in 
opposition to that. 

Mr. Hausneer. I repeat, sir, with reference to the specific pro- 
gram of some $300,000 plus, I have to admit that I did not and was 
not aware of it, but it does not take anything away from the fact that 
we do not approve of that, any more than we would approve of a com- 
munity asking for Federal aid for airport construction, for Federal 
aid for hospital construction, or Federal aid for anything. 

Mr. Fre_tincuuyseNn. Has your State ever accepted any Federal aid 
for building hospitals and, if so, what is wrong with it ? 

Mr. Hausneer. Why, gentlemen—lI ask this question sincerely and 
seriously—why should we take tax dollars and send them down to 
Washington and then turn around and ask that same Government 
to return those tax dollars to us for building hospitals ? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It has built hospitals that might well not have 
been built otherwise. The fact that money is there and is not being 
used is of no consolation to the people who would benefit by the facili- 
ties which might be built but are not. 

Mr. Hausueer. You brought up a very interesting point. You say 
the fact that money was there that is not being used. Are we assum- 
ing there is money in the Federal Treasury not being used; so, let us 
use it? If so, all the more reason for giving further consideration to 
tax reduction so we would not have quite so much money there. 
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Mr. Fretincuuysen. I assume you know somewhat more about the 

condition of the Federal Treasury than you do about your own State. 
There is not any great amount of money which is not being used, and 
that is why we consider a program like that. We realize—I come from 
a so-called wealthy State—it will cost the taxpayers something to 
develop a program that will run to over a billion dollars. I am not 
suggesting we have a billion dollars lying around going to waste. I 
am suggesting there is money available at the local level which, in 
some cases, has not been tapped. If there is some way Federal money 
can accelerate the tapping of that for good purposes, it is not an 
automatically bad thing that we have Federal participation. If you 
want to be sufficiently antediluvian to say anything from the Federal 
Government is tainted money, we will listen to you. It will not have 
much weight, as far as I am concerned, interested as I am in a proper 
role of the State governments, saying the Federal Government is 
paralyzed and can take no action in the field, even though there are 
admittedly unsolved problems. 
_ Mr. Batter. Some weeks ago, the Congress authorized $3.5 billion 
in economic aid abroad. Are you aware of the fact that, in the dis- 
cussion of our school-construction legislation, I produced records of 
84 contracts carrying on educational programs abroad far in excess 
of the amount of money involved in this feeislation here being spent 
abroad? Did your Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce appear before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and protest the use of American tax- 
payers’ dollars in that program ? 

Mr. Hausneer. We did not appear as much, sir. We appeared 
through our national representation, of course. 

Mr. Battzy. Were you for it or against it ? 

Mr. Hausuerer. Are we for or against foreign aid? Gentlemen, 
I am going to ask this question, and I may be out of order in asking it. 
It was my understanding—and I sincerely hope this is true—it was 
my understanding that I came here today to present testimony in op- 
position to Federal aid to school construction. 

Mr. Battery. Certainly, and the Chair recognizes that situation, but, 
at the same time, we like to have a little consistency in our position on 
matters involving the same question. If it is worthwhile to build 
school buildings for people abroad, it is worthwhile to build school 
buildings for people in this country. You cannot separate the two. 

Mr. Havsueer. I can answer it this way. We have come out con- 
sistently and urged reduction in Federal expenditures as well as re- 
duction in Federal taxation. 

Mr. Bawey. In other words, your United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce look at the dollar, your 
dollar sign is more important to you than your boys and girls. 

Mr. Havsuerr. No, and I think the fact that the Wisconsin Cham- 
ber of Commerce has spearheaded this program is evidence of the 
fact. 

Mr. Mercatr. You do not purport today to be representing the City 
of Madison Chamber of Commerce in your opposition to Public Law 
874, do you? it 9 

Mr. Hausneer. What was that again, sir? 

Mr. Mercatr. When you say you represent here 1,400 members of 
the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, do you purport to repre- 
sent the City of Madison Chamber of Commerce when you say you 
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are opposed to Public Law 874 and you abhor the money that the city 
of Madison has received under Public Law 874? 

Mr. Havsueerr. Sir, I made that as a personal statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is only your personal statement and does not 
represent any of these people in the chambers of commerce who are 
receiving—— 

Mr. Havusuerr. I do not agree with you one bit. 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not care whether you agree with me or not. I 
am trying to find out whom you represent. Do you represent the 
City of Madison Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. Hausnerer. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Mercatr. You do? 

Mr. Havusuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Mercar. Will you produce for me a letter from the City 
of Madison Chamber of Commerce and put it in the record, expressing 
opposition to Public Law 874? 

Mr. Havusuerer. Will I, did you say? 

Mr. Mercaur. Will you do that? 

Mr. Havusuerr. I shall try to do that. 

Mr. Mercaur. Will you produce for me letters from the chambers of 
commerce that are represented who received aid from Public Law 
874, expressing their opinion of that law ? 

Mr. Hausnerr. All right. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you. I ask when those are produced that they 


be included in the record immediately after the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 


Mr. Baitry. Very well. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. Do you know whether any of your educational 
institutions in the State receive any assistance under the college hous- 
ing program ? 

Mr. Hausuerr. Yes, they did. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. Are you opposed to such assistance? 

Mr. Hausnerer. We are not opposed to such assistance, assuming 
such assistance is set up on a proper interest-bearing amortization 
basis. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. There is some subsidy, fairly low interest rates 
involved. 

Mr. Havsnerr. I have that information here. 

Mr. FretincHuysen. How do you draw the line between that kind 
of program and a general construction program? Why would you 
not abhor receiving that kind of money? 

Mr. Havsueer. It is my understanding that under this particular 
program this is, I suppose you might say, comparable to the recently 
passed U. C. extension loan program in which the moneys are re- 
turned with appropriate interest. 

Under the programs proposed by the various bills before this com- 
inittee there is to my knowledge no proposal made for the return of 
those particular moneys or for the attachment of interest on those 
particular moneys. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. You think the loans are all right but grants 
are wrong! If we set up a program of Federal loans to students, it 
would be all right, but Federal scholarships are wrong, is that right ? 

Mr. Hausueer. I am not suggesting that but I would say this. 
Why not let the States handle that themselves? Gentlemen, [I still 
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say this all boils down to how much infiltration, how much interven- 
tion, how much more public Federal control, standards, et cetera, are 
we going to have? How far are we going to go as to eliminate the 
incentives, eliminate the initiative on the part of the local and State 
governments to do the job they are supposed to be doing? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I do not know why you think the towers will 
topple at local and State levels because the Federal Government tries 
to help. If we give $500 million out of a total of $15 billion a year, 
why should you expect a transformation as a result? What magic is 
there about the Federal dollar that makes you worry so much ¢ 

Mr. Havusuerr. I would like to suggest probably naming any pro- 
gram undertaken by the Federal Government which has not meant 
additional control, additional taking over of the responsibilities that 
belong to the local States. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Do you mean the curriculum? Do you think 
there will be control of the curriculum ? 

Mr. Havusueerr. Possibly. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Or control of the dollar ? 

Mr. Havusueer. Let me put this in reverse. Would this committee 
or would the Congress suggest the appropriation or the giving of 
moneys or of anything for that matter without “appropriate” con- 
trols over that money ¢ 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. No, I certainly would not. We have to have 
controls over the dollar but that does not mean control over the edu- 
cational system. It seems to me most of the opponents equate the two. 
They assume there is to be control over the educational system because 
Congress puts on certain controls to see that the money is spent for 
building schools and not highways or other purposes. 

Mr. Havsneer. Would it not be better to have those controls at that 
level of government w here it is closest to home ? 

Mr. FrevtincHuysen. What controls? 

Mr. HavsuHeer. Any controls. 

Mr. Frevincnvysen. No, not the controls over the Federal dollar. 
There should be some direction from the Federal level as to what those 
controls should be. That is what we are writing in the law. 

Mr. Havsueerr. I think the best control of the dollar is right within 
the municipality, within the individual area, within the mdividual 
State. I still am convinced, as is my membership, that the best govern- 
ment is the least government, the best government is that which is 
closest to home. I know these phrases may sound hackneyed to you. 

Mr. Mercatr. They are. 

Mr. Battery. What was the position of your chamber of commerce 
in Wisconsin on the Federal Interstate Highway System ? 

Mr. Havsueer. We were in favor of the Federal highway program 
as originally set up. 

Mr. Batxey. It is all right for the Federal Government to con- 
tribute $90 out of $100 to build a road but if there is a school building 
sitting alongside that highway, it is wrong? 

Mr. Havsueer. The Interstate Highway System is part of the na- 
tional defense program. 

Mr. Battery. And the schools are not? The inference is you mean 
for this committee to understand that schools are not a part of the 
defense of this country ? 
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Mr. Havusueerr. Yes; they are a part of the defense of this country 
but not in the same general area. 

Mr. Tompson. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Havsueer. First, sir, the so-called 44,000-mile system is an 
Interstate System. It is part of the national defense. The education 
of our youngsters, recognizing that these youngsters may be called off 
to war or may be controlling our jet aircraft, et cetera, still remains 
the responsibility and prerogative of the parents and the State and 
local school systems that have been set up to do that very job. 

Mr. Tuompson. What about the roads?) Why can the municipal- 
ities and States not take care of their roads? They are as interested 
in national defense as members of the Union as they are in national 
defense for their children, are they not ? 

Mr. Havusuerr. Yes. I would suggest to you that we in Wisconsin 
at least have a program for the highway program in Wisconsin, some 
2,400-mile arterial highway system, which will make our system one 
of the best in the Nation. 

Mr. Tuompson. So do we in New Jersey. How do you equate this 
difference that somehow or other you see between the highway being 
national defense and education of the children not ? 

Mr. Havsueerr. In one instance we are dealing with, well, say we 
are mixing cows and horses. We are dealing with a material facility 
in One instance which will make for the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. Battery. Going to make extra dollars in profits for the business- 
men represented by the chamber of commerce as well. 

Mr. Havsnerr. That may very possibly be true. 

Mr. Toomrson. Isa building not a material facility ? 

Mr. Havsuerr. Yes, a building i is a material facility. But I would 
suggest to you that at least as for Wisconsin, I am thinking only of 
Wisconsin, there has not been any demonstration to the effect that 
Wisconsin cannot provide its school system. There has not been a 
demonstration to the effect that it is not able to take care of its own 
State highway system. 

Mr. THompson. Why do you favor taking highway moneys? 

Mr. Havsuerr. For the highway system ? 

Mr. THompeson. Yes. 

Mr. Havsuerr. As part of the highway program ? 

Mr. THompson. Sure. 

Mr. Havsueer. If the Federal Government is going to insist on 
going through our particular State with a particular road program, 
why should the Federal Government not pay for that? 

Mr. THompson. Does the Federal Government insist ? 

Mr. Havsueer. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Toomprson. Where? Is that not Federal control ? 

Mr. Hausnerr. Yes, it is, very definitely. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Why are you not against it? I can tell you why. 
Because to the chambers of commerce, to the members of the chamber 
of commerce who drive automobiles, who own trucks and buses, the 
Federal dollar is just as clean and nice and lovely so that they can 
make dollars out of it, but not if it is to build a school. 

Mr. Havusnerr. Do you think they will not make dollars out of 
building a school ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Not as much as out of the highways. 
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Mr. Havsueer. You think not? 

Mr. TxHomrson. I know not. In the first place, there are not as 
many dollars involved. In the second place, you do not run private 
business enterprises in schools as you do on highways, except in IIli- 
nois. I just cannot understand the attitude of chambers of com- 
merce and taxpayers’ associations who fear so this Federal Govern- 
ment which is their Government. It belongs to them. Most of all 
I cannot understand the fear of some of my distinguished colleagues 
in the Congress who are constantly taking the floor to say what a hor- 
rible thing this Federal Government is. Somebody files against them 
in a primary and they are down there batting their brains out to stay 
a part of the thing they fear and hate so. 

Mr. Havusueer. Perhaps they are staying part of it in the hope that 
they can improve it. 

Mr. Tuompson. That might be true. I guess you are right. I do 
not mean to badger you. It is obvious, of course, that I disagree with 
you. 

Mr. Havusueer. Yes. 

Mr. Battzy. You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Havusueer. School construction in Wisconsin. Wisconsin from 
1950 to 1957 built 9,318 classrooms at a total cost of $343 million plus. 
Gentlemen, of that amount some $70 million was spent in this past 

ear. A report by the staff of the Wisconsin State Government Legis- 
ative Council stated that, “If classroom construction continues at the 
current pace, and all indications are that it will do so, the State will 
be ready to meet the heavy enrollments expected in the near future.” 

Further in its publication it pointed out that if classroom construc- 
tion continues at the current pace, and the indications are that it will, 
it will meet those heavy school enrollments which are expected in 1963 
and 1964 and then again those heavy enrollments which will be ex- 
pected in the mid-1970’s. 

A total school construction program for Wisconsin, which was based 
not on anything given by the State in terms of debt money—in other 
words, Wisconsin can have no debt, it is a constitutional require- 
ment—a total of bond issues as of June 30, 1957, amounted to $235 
million plus. It is expected, I say this with more than just a hope, 
it is expected that the same pace, same standard of building, will be 
carried on in the current year as to meet our current requirements. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair would like to ask this question. Is the com- 
mittee to understand you have a constitutional inhibition in Wiscon- 
sin against voting State bonds? 

Mr. Havusueer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Baiutey. To what extent is the State assisting in financing the 
schools? Do you provide money for school construction to the school 
districts ? 

Mr. Havusnerr. State aids to the school districts. 

Mr. Bartey. From what source ? 

Mr. Havusueer. That money comes, at the present time, from the 
general revenues, general funds of the State, in which we are currently 
contributing 22 percent State aids to local municipalities. A further 
breakdown, Mr. Chairman, shows that, in 1957, we constructed 682 
high-school, 934 elementary, 227 combination classrooms, for a total 
of 1,843 rooms. 

Mr. Battery. That is the 1957 program ? 
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Mr. Hausuerr. Yes, sir. A program slightly in excess of this $70 
million, and running approximately 1,950 classrooms, is scheduled 
for completion by fall of this year to meet this particular program. 

We are, in Wisconsin, in an effort to meet the very urgent need, 
undergoing a program of tax revision for our State. We realize the 
importance of moneys to the municipalities to do the job that has to 
be done. We propose to develop a program whereby, if passed, it will 
bring into the local units of government $38 million additional per 
year for those school needs. 

Mr. Battery. From what source will this come ? 

Mr. Havusueer. This will come from a retail sales tax; 1 percent 
to go to the general fund, 1 percent to be earmarked for the local 
municipalities, an additional optional 1 percent to be imposed by the 
municipalities, if they so see fit, so as to offset a portion of the personal- 
property tax which would be eliminated under this particular 
program. 

Mr. Bartxy. Do you mean you still have a State tax on local real- 
estate properties ? 

Mr. Havusueerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battery. What is the extent of it? 

Mr. Hausuerr. I do not have that information at hand at the 
moment, but I will be happy to include it in my record for you. I 
can say in Wisconsin during the past 2 years school expenditures have 
accounted for 30 percent of all revenues raised by the State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Battxy. Would the gentleman be surprised to know that is 61 
percent in the State of West Virginia ? 

Mr. Havsuerr. I recall your saying that at the last hearing that I 
was at. We do feel, gentlemen, that we can do a job; that we are going 
to do this job with a revised tax program. We feel, too, that we are 
going to do the job of increasing the knowledgeability, the interest and 
desire on the part of Wisconsin citizens. Our own State chamber, 
recognizing, as did the President, the need for a study of these prob- 
lems, called an education symposium last January, and we met with 
officials of the State, parent-teachers’ associations, et cetera, and 
devised a program whereby we can assist the State in meeting the 
financial problem. 

We further recognize the problem in terms of teachers and teachers’ 
salaries. Just 2 weeks ago, we conducted a program geared to creating 
additional interest on the part of the businessman as well as the John 
Q. Public insofar as giving scholarships to outstanding teachers in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Just a very short time ago, we addressed a letter to our representa- 
tives of the State chamber, urging their further consideration within 
their own companies and their own plants for the inauguration and 
implementation of local scholarship programs to aid youngsters with- 
in their particular areas. 

We likewise did the same thing on the statewide basis. I happen 
to serve on the Wisconsin Foundation for Independent Colleges, an 
organization, incidentally, which has likewise come out strongly op- 
posed to Federal aid. We have been very successful in raising millions 
of dollars to aid that particular phase, that very important element of 
the educational facilities within the State of Wisconsin. 
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We believe sincerely—and it is not just a case of membership of the 
State chamber of commerce, but I have talked all over the State of 
Wisconsin; in the past 2 months I have been on a series of 14 direct 
report meetings—and we have been told again and again that, if the 
Federal Government would see fit to let the individual communities 
and the State do with it as it best can, knowing the situation and the 
problems best, with its own tax dollars, then these problems could be 
resolved. 

Mr. Battxry. Go ahead with your formal presentation. We have 
other witnesses, and we will have to move along. 

Mr. Havusuerr. Adding to my informal remarks, gentlemen, as 
well as to the start of my formal statement, I would like to say what 
some educational institutions are saying in Wisconsin. Twelve of 
Wisconsin’s private liberal arts colleges on February 1 of this year 
went on record against seeking Government aid. Officials of these 
16 colleges, at a meeting of the Wisconsin Association of College 
Presidents and Deans, adopted a resolution stating to the effect: 
“We are unwilling to accept the fatalistic position that private indi- 
viduals and enterprise are unable or unwilling to support private 
higher education, and we feel it to be our particular position of trust 
to preserve our social institutions by gaining increased support of 
private individuals and voluntary philanthropy rather than to seek 
assistance through Government support.” 

I think we could paraphrase that and say we feel, in the State 
chamber, the same way in terms of public education. We feel our 
citizens, interested as they are in making sure their youngsters and 
mine have the same opportunity and the same fine education that 
many of us have been fortunate to get, that they, too, feel that they 
can and will do the job. 

Sometimes it just takes a little push. Sometimes we will let a 
situation develop, and we will say, “One of these days we will take 
care of it,” and pretty soon we find the program upon us and the 
problem upon us. I have seen it happen time and time again, and 
I am sure many of you have, when there has been a drive, whether 
Red Cross, cancer, bond issues, whatever it may be, when there has 
been that drive, that desire for pride on a local community level, when 
I can say, “In Madison, we are putting up some of the finest schools 
in the State and providing the type of education we want,” I think 
we are doing a job on the local level. 

On May 19 of this year, a faculty statement of policy was referred 
to the university regents and Wisconsin Members of Congress and 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
this statement said, in part: 





If the Federal Government is to be a major source of aid to higher education, 
then such support must be given in a manner that will guarantee the traditional 
freedom of each university to determine its basic educational goals and to allow 
its intellectual and financial resources to be utilized without distortion of 
purposes or impairment of educational results by hastily conceived or ill-con- 
ceived conditions of acceptance of the aid. 


During the past 10 years, gentlemen, I have had occasion to travel, 
just as you men have had occasion to travel, from coast to coast and 
border to border. I have lived in many of these States, not just for 
a week or 10 days. I have discovered that there are certain areas 
that do have a job at hand, a job to be done. TI believe, too, that these 
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individuals are going to do that job; that they are going to develop 
that pride in their community soil pride in their State; and that they 
are going to want to have the type of citizens we are looking for, the 
type of citizens we are hoping will be able to govern as we want to 
have our Nation governed. We feel, too, that there are many States 
that are feeling the financial pinch, whether it be in terms of taxes, 
in terms of production potential, whatever the case might be. We 
also feel that they are going to continue to feel that pinch just as long 
as the Federal Government sees fit to pick the pockets of the taxpayers 
for the purpose of perpetuating an ever-growing bureaucracy under 
the guise of acting in the public interest. 

As far as we have been able to determine, the only area in which 
every man and woman and child in this Nation is equal is the area in 
that we are all sharing the present Federal debt to the tune of $1,600 
per capita. ‘There, we are equal; not a particularly interesting point of 
equality, but, nevertheless, true. 

Gentlemen, I realize that you have all studied this problem of educa- 
tion very seriously and deeply. You have had many, many hearings. 
We have, in Wisconsin, we with all due respect to Mr. Metcalf, even 
though we may have slipped up on a matter of $300,000, we have 
studied sincerely and conscientiously, not businessmen of industry 
who are looking to see if they are going to sell textbooks or going to 
sell bricks for schools, because our committee happens to be made up 
of individuals who are public-school siliaciial and public-school 
teachers; we have individuals on there who belong to colleges; we have 
individuals who are farmers; and we work closely with the members of 
our own education system. 

Mr. THompson. Did you know the national teachers’ organizations, 
the organizations in the education field to which your people belong, 
have endorsed these things? 

Mr. Havsueer. You are talking about the NEA. I am well aware 
of that. 

Mr. THompeson. I am talking about the NEA and others. 

Mr. Havsuerr. I know Mr. Hank Winelick, of the WEA. When 
we get together, it is, “Well, Frank, who do you think will win out 
in this little battle?” While we have a difference in this particular 
area, there are many areas in which we have agreement, and we work 
closely with them, even recognizing they do not go along with us on all 
our particular programs, recognizing they do not go along with us on 
our program. 

I think we have to realize that one of the reasons for these hearings— 
and, certainly, it is a wonderful thing, and we appreciate the fact that 
you have these hearings—is so that we can bring out these differences 
of opinion and so that we can weigh, seriously and conscientiously, as 
we do within our own little bailiwick of Madison when we hold our 
statewide education committee hearings and meetings, that we can 
conscientiously take grips with this problem, and it is a difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Why do you characterize this program as hasty 
and ill conceived ? 

Mr. Havusnerr. I am not suggesting that. I read for you, sir, the 
faculty statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you agree with it? 
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Mr. Hausueer. I think much of it; yes. 

Mr. TuHompson. What part do you not agree with? Will you 
please be responsive? What part do you not agree with? 

Mr. Havusuerr. I do not lines it 1s necessary to incorporate these 
programs which are destined to spend some $3.6 billion or $1.6 billion 
without having first decided—— 

Mr. Tuomrson. What part of the statement you quoted, which says 
this is hasty or ill-conceived action, do you not agree with? That is 
my question. I know you do not want to spend any money except 
for highways. You have it quoted here. 

Mr. Hausueer. I have a statement here. 

Mr. THompson. What part do you agree with and what part not? 

Mr. Havusuerr. The very fact we put the statement in means we 
agree with the statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. In its entirety ? 

Mr. Havsueer. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomrson. What part of this legislation that has been pro- 
posed is hasty ? 

Mr. Hausuerr. Now weare going to get into semantics. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is no difficulty, no semantic difficulty about 
the word “hasty,” I hope. 

Mr. Hausueer. Let me ask this, sir. I do not know how long all 
of these measures have been in. 

Mr. Tompson. I will tell you. Maybe it will enlighten you. 

Mr. Hausueer. Please. 

Mr. Tuompson. Not less than 10 years, this subject has been before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Havsuerr. All right. I would ask this, then. If this subject 
has been before the Congress for 10 years, why is it we have not had 
a nationwide rebellion urging the adoption of these particular 
programs? 

Mr. Tuompson. Fortunately, the American people do not rebel over 
things like this. But I might point out that, if the most respected 
polling organizations are representative, in the Midwest 76 percent 
of the people were in favor of Federal aid for education, 21 percent 
against. 

Mr. Havusueer. Maybe we have to do some educating then. 

Mr. TxHompson. I think we have to do some educating, especially 
on the 21 percent which you represent. 

Mr. Battery. Would the gentleman from New Jersey suggest that 
would include the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. THompson. I could not suggest that, without polling each mem- 
ber of it. How many of these college presidents you quoted represent 
land-grant colleges? 

Mr. Havsueer. The colleges I was speaking of are the 16 independ- 
ent colleges, religious institutions. 

Mr. Battery. Not State-supported schools ? 

Mr. Havsnerr. No, sir. 

- Battty. How many of those have loans for college construc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Havsuerr. I believe Marquette University, of Milwaukee, has 
a dormitory or student housing loan program, and possibly St. Nor- 
bert, up in Green Bay, may also have one, because those two are cur- 
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rently doing construction programs, but I would say that, sir, with a 
reservation. 

Mr. Battxy. I will have to ask you to conclude within the next 2 
minutes. We have other witnesses. 

Mr. Havusueer. All right. I would conclude with this statement. 
We, of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, respectfully urge 
this committee to set aside the proposals under consideration for 
school construction, because we believe that they will further deprive 
the States of their right and financial ability to meet their individual 
responsibility for educating our youth. We are convinced that the 
48 sovereign States, permitted to act in accordance with the wishes 
of their citizens and having returned to them traditional State tax 
sources usurped over the years by the Federal Government, that these 
States can and will accept the challenging demands of this most im- 
portant activity. 

We further believe, gentlemen, and I say this with sincerity, and I 
say it not only as a representative of this organization but one who has 
long been interested in education, that education has and should re- 
main the trust and responsibility of the several States, just as I feel 
that one day it is going to be my responsibility, my responsibility, to 
see that my youngster has the best education that I can possibly afford 
to give him. 

I do thank this committee, and you, Mr. Bailey, for the opportunity 
to present these views, even realizing that you can appreciate that I 
am representing a group, but I am representing a group, too, that has 
children; I am representing a group, too, that is supporting the bond 
issues of these communities; I am representing a group, yes, that is 
helping to build these schools. But I am representing a group within 
a State where we believe that we can do the job ourselves, and we 
can do it best, and we are determined for the future as we have been 
in the past to develop, improve, and expand the program within Wis- 
consin so that we can stand right up to the top with the best of them 
all in saying, “We are doing the job, and doing it without Federal 
aid or Federal construction moneys.” 

Mr. Battery. The Chair appreciates the sincerity of the gentleman. 
I think that you will agree with me that this is a wonderful country 
of ours. 

Mr. Havsueer. I would not live anyplace else. 

Mr. Batrry. To use an expression such as we use, to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to continue to pick the pockets of the taxpayers, the 
President has recommended that we reenact corporation taxes. 

Mr. Hausueer. Excise taxes. 

Mr. Battery. Excise taxes. The Congress and the House will con- 
sider them today or tomorrow. I say that we have a country where 
you can indirectly refer to the President of the United States as a 
“pickpocket.” 

Mr. Havsnerr. That is freedom of speech. 

Mr. Gwinn. The prior President, and the one prior to that. 

Mr. Mercatr. The staff will supply you with a copy of the state- 
ment that you made. 

Mr. Tuompson. Everybody but McKinley. 

Mr. Gwinn. Iam glad that you said that. 
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Mr. Mercaur. The staff will supply you with a copy of the state- 
ment that you made, that you represent chambers of commerce who 
abhor receipt of Public Law 874. They will supply you with that 
statement. 


Mr. Havusueer. Mr. Metcalf, may I ask that you correct this to one 
extent ? 

Mr. Mercatr. If I am incorrect, the record will show it. What I 
want to say to you is that the staff will supply the stenographic tran- 
script of the statement that you made. 

Mr. HausHerr. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am going to hand you a statistical table that con- 
tains 40 some districts in the State of Wisconsin, districts who have 
received aid under Public Law 874. I will expect you to supply this 
committee. with letters from the chamber of commerce representing 
those districts as to whether they agree or disagree with the steno- 
graphic statement that you made in this record. 

Mr. Hausuerr. All right, sir; will do. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

I appreciate this. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when 
furnished. ) 

Mr. Battery. Edgar J. Stiemel, Public Affairs Research Council of 
Louisiana. Is he present? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Battery. We will have a brief delay until we have Mr. Kearns, of 
the General Education Committee, who desires to testify. 

Mr. Kearns, we welcome your presence here this morning to discuss 
with us briefly the provisions of H. R. 11625, which you are sponsoring. 
You may proceed to give us your views and the reason why you think 
we should pass legislation of this kind. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
kind of nice to sit down here instead of up in the horseshoe. 

My thinking and concept of school construction goes back to the 83d 
Congress, when Mr. McConnell was chairman of the committee and 
appointed me as chairman of a subcommittee to study school construc- 
tion. At that time, the President had come out and recommended a 
program of $50 billion for highways, and I made the statement to the 
press that we had $50 billion to spend for highways and we should have 
at least $5 billion to spend for school construction. 

I think that was publicized throughout the Nation. Everybody 
thought it was an exorbitant figure because no one had ever talked 
about any more than $300 million or $400 million before. At least we 
did focus attention upon the need at that time which, if I am correct, 
was around a 240,000 schoolroom shortage throughout America. Since 
that time it has been diminished because of State programs. There is 
no question about that. Then, if you recall, in the 84th Congress, the 
distinguished chairman and I had the privilege of having two bills 
with successive numbers, H. R. 14and H. R. 15. H. R. 11625 is identi- 
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cal with what you, Mr. Chairman, and I introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress on the first day of the session. 

Mr. Battery. That does not include titles 2 and 3? 

Mr. Kearns. That has no titles. 

Then we end up with section 11 like the one received in those days 
when we had extensive hearings and went over the needs of the whole 
program. It is my firm conviction today that had we considered this 
in the 84th Congress and got it out of committee, we would have 
passed it and we would be in business today, but the 84th Congress and 
the committee did not. We had the President’s bill up and we got 
involved in titles 2, 3, and 4 which I would never buy in the President’s 
bill, because title 4 of the bill, to me, smacks of Federal control of 
which I would have no part. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill that we had was purely, and I originated 
this terminology, the brick-and-mortar approach. If we had stayed 
with brick and mortar and built schoolhouses, we would be in pretty 
good shape today. We have to get involved though in other facili- 
ties, we might say, of construction. We had to bring in many out- 
side people in order to assure us that we could pass the bill. 

Mr. Battry. Let the Chair assure the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I am just as much in favor of this legislation now as I was 
at the time we introduced it. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I sat with the President for 50 minutes. 
I had a 10-minute appointment and I sat with him for 50 minutes. 
I told him that I could not support his bill. 

He said, “Why?” 

I said, “I do not agree with titles 2, 3, or 4.” 

I said, “To begin with, it is not constitutional in 21 of the 48 
States.” 

He said, “What are you talking about ?” 

He had no idea that it was not constitutional in 21 States out of the 
Union because the State authority has to be set up by the legislature 
of all of the States before you can set up a construction program, or 
an authorized building program. 

I said, “If you do not take my bill and you insist upon your bill, 
you will not get more than seven votes for your bill.” 

He did not agree with me. He thought it could pass. 

As you recall, if you want to look at the record, he got seven 
votes. 

We oldtimers up here—and you, Mr. Gwinn—know that on most 
any piece of legislation you can count noses and find out how it is 
going to come out. This bill, had it passed in its pure form, would 
have been the bill. I cannot support the Thompson bill, I will tell 
you thismorning. I cannot support the Thompson bill. 

If the committee is willing to substitute this bill in its pure form, 
its concept of brick and mortar as we approached it at the beginning, 
then I have legislation here that the country could buy. 

Let me tell you this: There are 11 States in the Union that pay for 
about 93 percent of running the cost of the Federal Government. 
Pennsylvania is one of them. New York is one of them. Many 
other of the 11 States that I could enumerate here this morning would 
be included, but I do not see how I am going to ask Pennsylvania to 
support a bill where they are going to pay huge costs and yet have 
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them only pay to Pennsylvania $8.20 per student and give Alabama 
$24 per student. Delaware would get $7.25 and Alabama $24. 

To me, a child in America is a child. I think that if we are going 
to go into this thing, we should prorate them as a child throughout 
America and not by State. Then we will be in business. 

If you take the Thompson bill out of this committee and if it gets 
to the Rules Committee, it will meet the same fate as the bill in the 
1st session of the 81st Congress. 

I will guarantee you this: If you take this bill out of committee 
and take it on the floor of the House, it will pass. 

I would like to compliment the chairman of this committee for 
having the patience in hearing all of the witnesses and all of the dif- 
ferent angles of this program. I think you are a good sport, if I can 
put it that way, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to ac- 
cept my recommendations as you did to go back and have further 
hearings before bringing it before the full committee. I think it 
would help our so-called recession, if we have one. I do not think we 
have a recession, but I remember that Henry Wallace once said that 
if we had 60 million people employed in America, we would have all- 
time 

Mr. Battery. Will you permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Barry. Do I understand you to say we do not have a reces- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Kearns. In the terminology of the employed, Henry Wallace 
said that if we had 60 million people employed, we would have all- 
time prosperity. Now we have 64 million people employed and we 
have a recession. 

Mr. Bartxy. That was in Henry Wallace’s day. It is a little differ- 
ent now. 

The gentleman must know that western Pennsylvania is pretty much 
like our own State of West Virginia and you must know that we have 
even more than a recession. 

Mr. Kearns. I imagine the gentleman is not supporting reciprocal 
trade either. 

Mr. Battery. I am not. 

Mr. Kearns. I do think a building program of schoolhouses, if you 
take the brick-and-mortar approach and give every State the same 
chance and every child the same appropriation of money as we had in 
our origina] bill and my original bill, eliminate as we did in the admin- 
istration bill and the so-called Thompson bill now, titles 2, 3, and 4, 
and threw them out of the window and take title 1 of this bill, which is 
embodied in the Kelly bill, and had Mr. Kelly gone to the floor with 
title 1 and let titles 2, 3, and 4 go, we might have been in business in 
the first session. 

That is from an oldtimer. I started out on the Committee on Labor 
taking up the labor phase of it and later on Mr. Gwinn wanted to 
handle education and I got relegated to labor. I am enjoying now 
what I doin labor. I still have a fond memory of my association with 
this committee and acting as chairman. I think that I am as well 
versed and have the knowledge and the interest of the people at heart 
as well as anybody in the committee. 

The reason I wanted to testify, as I said the other morning, is that I 
thought it was a closed shop when we did not have the members of the 
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committee who had bills in, to give their views about it and express 
their ideas. 

Mr. Battery. I think the gentleman covered it when he expressed 
his appreciation of my position insisting upon the members being 
re 

I would like at this time to instruct the members of the staff to list 
our hearings and notify Mr. Frelinghuysen that he will be expected 
to testify. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barry. Let the Chair at this time assure the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that this committee will sit down and consider the legis- 
lative proposals with the thought of reporting a bill out of the House 
and the possibility of it being approved on school construction. 

The Chair is openminded and still convinced that we should have 
Federal grants-in-aid in school construction. The plainer the bill 
and the more direct, the better, I think. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to leave—— 

Mr. Battery. I assure you that so long as I am chairman of this 
committee, you will have every opportunity to sit in, if you care to 
do so, with the subcommittee AN ens that consideration is given to 
your proposal. 

Mr. Kearns. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Battery. We appreciate your presence here, Mr. Kearns. 

I think that most of the members are familiar with your proposal 
and we shall not cross-examine you this morning. 

Do you want to ask some questions, Mr. Gwinn ? 

Mr. Gwinn. I do not want to cross-examine but I could do that 
very successfully. 

Mr. Kearns. I know that you could, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. I wonder, and I think the chairman may be interested 
in this possibility, instead of making this an 11-page bill, make it a 2- 
page bill designed to bring about an appropriation of a certain per- 
cent of the Federal income tax collections in each State for education, 
period. 

Would you go for that? 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to tell the distinguished gentleman from 
New York that I think you have a very fine idea there. Of course, 
I imagine that we would have to go through the Ways and Means 
Committee on that, would we not, on a tax program ? 

Mr. Gwinn. No, we would recommend it as an appropriation. 

Mr. Kearns. You mean we could go through the Appropriations 
Committee as a recommendation of the Congress ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Kearns. Have you had a ruling on that from the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Somebody has had a ruling from the Parliamentarian 
that if you make it in the nature of an appropriation fixing a certain 
percent of a certain figure, there is no reason why it should go through 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Kearns. I see. 

Mr. Gwinn. It is not a reduction in taxes. It is an appropriation 
of a given sum of money. 
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Mr. Kearns. Mr. Gwinn, do you have any figures to show what 
that would mean, if we leave it with the States? Would that be ear- 
marked for school construction ? 

Mr. Gwinn. No, for education, for this reason: By the time any 
bill for school construction gets into the phase of laying bricks and 
mortar, that you referred to, a lot of these States will be fairly well 
finished or certainly well on the way to finishing their back accumula- 
tion of needs. 

Mr. Kearns. You mean the States are away ahead of the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Why, certainly. Take the case of Indiana. That is 
a good example of what is being done. 

New York does not need any ; school buildings and the United States 
Office of Education virtually admits that now. What are they going 
to do with this money if it is marked for school construction? They 
are going to have a lot of money on their hands and it will be awk- 
ward to handle. Yet, they will not want to fail to take their share. 
That would be ridiculous. 

Mr. Kearns. If that was not possible to take that percentage of 
taxes—and of course I believe as you do on one phase of it—the tax 
dollar is only good where you collect it. I like that amendment that 
the States should only send so much to Washington and we would 
have to budget accordingly. I think that is fine. 

As you recall, we had 27 States pass that program. Mr. Lafore 
rescinded their action, as you recall. 

Would the gentleman from New York have any objection like that 
if my bill were passed, which is purely a construction program not 
involving and Federal control whatsoever in this bill ? 

I have analyzed it and I have had experience in analyzing it. I 
think it was the purest bill ever written eliminating Federal control, 
which I am opposed to 100 percent. If this bill went in long enough 
to take a stopgap over what some States cannot do, maybe New York 
does not need it and maybe Pennsylvania, but I know we need it in 
some places although not every place. To catch up with the times, so 
to speak, if I could use that terminology, and maybe go back and 
return our program of so much money as a permanent maintenance 
program for school construction, maybe we would be in business then, 
not only nationally, but statewide. 

Mr. Gwoyn. I think that I am opposed to it for three reasons. 

First, that it does take some steps fc ya ~ward and it is a break through 
the dam, to some extent, at least in getting the Federal Gov ernment 
into our school business in some way. It is a bad example, I think, 
whereas if you simply make a bookkeeping item of sending from the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasury of the States a return 
of a certain percentage of the collections of the Federal Government, 
I think we might hold it at that point. We might set a precedent 
that would use the Federal Government as an agency to collect taxes 
for the States without giving the Federal Gov ernment anything more 
to do except 

Mr. Krarns. May I ask youa question ? 

I certainly covet your advice and I have great respect for you. I 
am really busy in Labor today and you ought to be glad you are here 
and not in Labor. 
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People write and say they want the national right-to-work law. In 
that case we impose upon the States the right-to-work law, the na- 
tional law now. I write them back and say, “Do you want a national 
bill on Federal aid to education ?” 

They say, “Oh, no.” 

They do not want that but they will take the right-to-work law 
nationally. If we are going to impose one thing upon the States, 
we might as well impose a lot of things on the States. 

I am broadminded enough to think that. 

Mr. THompson. You are not broadminded enough to favor a right- 
to-work law ? 

Mr. Kearns. I still believe in States rights, Mr. Thompson, and I 
think the States could handle in most instances their own labor laws. 
I think they could handle it in education, too. To me, this was just a 
stopgap thing to catch up with construction until the States could 
level off and do it themselves. 

Mr. Tuompeson. If Mr. Gwinn’s proposal were accepted, which on its 
surface at least is attractive, a certain amount of Federal tax moneys 
would be returned to the States. Is it not a fact that Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York would have tremendous revenues from 
that # 

Mr. Kearns. Definitely. 

Mr. THompson. Do you know, for instance, that the Montana Power 
& Light Co. isa New Jersey corporation ? 

Mr. Kearns. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Those taxes are paid from New Jersey and not a 
nickel of the income—— 

Mr. Kearns. Ever goes to Montana. 

Mr. Tuompeson. Ever goes to New Jersey. 

Mr. Kearns. It goesto Montana. 

Mr. Tuompeson. Yet Montana, under Mr. Gwinn’s proposition, or 
any other State, the largest share of the corporations which have their 
situs in New Jersey, would get any money under Mr. Gwinn’s propo- 
sition. 

I would venture to say that all but a very, very few of the largest 
corporations in the United States are incorporated in Delaware and 
in New Jersey. This would be the most attractive thing in the world 
for us, but it would certainly be inequitable. 

We have the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and we have 
Montana Power & Light. We have corporations from all over the 
United States. 

Mr. Larore. Mr. Thompson, you do not mean to say that the situs 
of the incorporation would be the designating factor in the return of 
this yield ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Not necessarily, but if the taxes are paid from the 
site of the corporation, it would be. 

Mr. Larorr. They are not, in most instances, the type that you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Tuompson. Ina great many they are. 

Mr. Kearns. Under Mr. Gwinn’s proposal the allocation would de- 
finitely be returned to the State, would it not ? 

Mr. Larore. Yes. 

Mr. Krarns. How would it proceed in New Jersey ¢ 
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Mr. Tuompson. Taxes? 

Mr. Larorr. They pay their taxes only on the basis of the business 
done in that State. That would be equitable. 

Mr. Tuompeson. I am talking about Federal taxes. 

Mr. Larore. I am talking about Federal taxes, too. 

_ Mr. Gwinn. You are mistaken about New Jersey or Delaware get- 
ting any special benefit. 

Mr. Tompson. I do not mean to imply we are going to get all of it. 

Mr. Gwinn. You will get nothing but the franchise tax. 

Delaware’s witness the other day testified that there is something 
less than $8 million for the State of Delaware, with all of the situs of 
all of those great corporations in Dover. It does not mean anything 
much. The same thing is true of your State. 

If New Jersey Standard Oil does not pay any income taxes except 
on the basis of the proportionate income they earned in New Jersey, 
then the rest of it goes to Indiana or wherever the plants are, wherever 
the earnings are. 

Mr. Tuompson. Federal income tax ? 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. The Federal income tax is allocated 
to a chainstore, like J. C. Penney, with stores in every State. They do 
not pay their taxes here. I think they are a Delaware corporation. 
They pay very little taxes in Delaware. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am talking about the Federal taxes. 

Mr. Gwinn. I am talking about about the Federal tax. If your 
proposition were true, my goodness, our taxes would nearly all be paid 
in some cases from Delaware and New Jersey. They are not. 

I would like to say one further thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Will you excuse me just a minute ? 

I have asked, and you may have been here when I asked, the cham- 
ber of commerce witness to set up the figures to show how this formula 
would work out in returning, let us say, a half of 1 percent compared 
to what the States would get under the principle of the Elliott bill, for 
example. It will work out in surprising ways. For instance, Vir- 
ginia has a tremendous tobacco tax. Virginia would come in for a 
slice of that. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Brown & Williamson, a Virginia corporation, does 
not pay taxes in each State, Federal taxes in each State in which it is 
located. It pays them from Virginia for the corporation income tax 
which goes to the Federal Government. It goes from the situs of that 
corporation. 

Mr. Gwin. It is allocated so that the States are fairly treated on 
the basis of business done, or income earned. 

Mr. TxHompson. Under your legislation it is allocated that way? 
Under this legislation proposed it simply takes the total percentage, 
total income tax paid in the State of New Jersey to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Let us take the Prudential Life Insurance Co. It 
is the second or third largest in the world. It is a New Jersey cor- 
poration and it has offices in practically every city. It also has offices 
in an infinite number of municipalities. They do not allocate their 
corporation income to the States or to the localities in which they do 
business. They pay that from Newark. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only thing they pay New Jersey —— 
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Mr. Tuompson. I am talking about what they pay to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Gwinn. The only thing they pay to the Federal Government is 
a proportion of New Jersey earnings in Prudential. They do not 
pay the total corporate tax. It is allocated to the various States, not 
confined. They may make one check. 

Mr. TuHompson. I respectfully disagree. 

Mr. Gwinn. They may make one check. 

Mr. TxHompson. That check goes from Newark to the collector of 
the area, notwithstanding the fact that they list, for instance, net in- 
come from their operation in the District of Columbia to be X-num- 
ber of dollars. It still goes on that return which is prepared in New 
Jersey, mailed from New Persey with the check and paid from there. 

Mr. Larore. A great many of these setups are subsidiary corporate 
setups which in their own right file in the locality in which they are 
located. 

Mr. THompson. I recognize that, surely. 

Mr. Larore. Yet the mother corporation may be anywhere. 

Mr. THompson. Standard Oil has an infiite number of subsidiary 
— most of which are incorporated in New Jersey and some 
in Delaware. 

Mr. Batrxy. The Chair would suggest that since we have time here, 
do we have any assurances of how many Congressmen are going to be 
heard ? 

Mr. McCorp. No assurances, reasonable assurances, that all of those 
except Mr. Powell will be here. I advised Mr. Powell’s office on Mon- 
day and they said they would get in touch with him and let me know. 

Mr. Battery. The Chair was going to suggest that the staff contact 
the Treasury Department and ask them to have somebody available 
for the first meeting of our executive session, to have a representative 
here to explain this question of just how these taxes are paid. The 
question has come up whether the corporation chartered in Delaware 
and New Jersey pays all its taxes in those respective States. 

Mr. Kearns. I see your idea. 

Mr. Battery. I think it is a point we ought to clear up. 

If there are no objections from the committee speclnen, we will ask 
a representative of the Treasury Department to be present tomorrow 
when Senator Proxmire testifies. He has a bill. 

Mr. Gwinn. I see that. That would be good, Mr. Chairman. Let 
ns see how these taxes are allocated. 

Mr. Troomeson. I would like to know that, too. 

Mr. Kearns. I would like to know. 

Mr. Gwinn. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I have one other 
comment. I would also hope to have information at the same time 
how this figures out per State. It is surprising how much better it 
figures out for 90 percent of the States than any other scheme. For 
instance, Virginia and Kentucky will have tobacco and then some 
other State will have coal or oil or some other special asset. 

Mr. Tuompson. Kentucky has two other special assets; whisky and 
racehorses. 

Mr. Battery. We especially charge the gentleman from New York 
with having those figures available tomorrow, if possible. 

Mr. Gwinn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kearns. I wish the committee would listen to this, please. 

Mr. Thompson, this especially affects you. 

I would suggest that the committee, when you go into executive 
session and before you report to the full committee, I think this bill 
would have greater prospects if we limit its duration for 2 years, be- 
cause I think that in 2 years we can speed up the construction and 
take care of the need and then wipe it off the books. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Kearns, as I have said to you in private con- 
versation a number of times, no one has a deeper interest, even Mr. 
Bailey and you, in this subject, and I am concerned that if the con- 
sensus is that we should have a school construction bill in this form 
and only if there is to be a chance of passing, it is going to have to 
have administration support and active work on its behalf. As long 
as it does not do violence to the principle of classroom construction, 
I am not married to any shape of it. 

Mr. Kearns. I was never much for taking ghosts out of the closet. 
When I think we tried to revive the defeated administration bill, 
we were taking the ghost out of the closet, so to speak. 

Mr. Tuompson. That may be so, but in the same sense, or per- 
haps in a little narrower sense, your bill, H. R. 14 or 15, is—— 

Mr. Kearns. The same as Mr. Bailey’s in the 84th Congress. 

Mr. Txomrson. The full committee put them in the same closet 
as they did the administration bill. Rather than a specific thing 
having been shoved under the rug, the whole proposition was, all of 
them. 

Mr. Batiey. Title I of the bill we consider was— 

Mr. Kearns. The Kelley bill was our bill. 

Mr. Battery. The basis of that was H. R. 14 and 15. 

Mr. Kearns. The gentleman will agree that lots of times we shelve 
legislation here in the hope that we can take it out of the closet and 
revive it. 

You will be honest with me. 

Mr. TuHompson. I am always honest with you. 

Mr. Kearns. I take my premise from that st ae eta 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I do hope that I 
made some contribution and I still admire the committee for its 
courage. 


Mr. Bauey. I am sure that when we go into executive session, 
anyone who has bills pending on the subject under consideration 
will have the privilege of sitting in for conversations on the prepara- 
tion of the legislation. We will want to hear from you further on 
the proposition. 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you. I thank the committee. 

Mr. Baier. The committee tomorrow will hear Senator Prox- 
mire, of Wisconsin; Congressman Powell; Congressman Abbitt, of 
Virginia; Congressman Coffin, of Maine; and Clarence Mitchell, 
chairman of the NAACP, the concluding witness. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 11:55 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1958 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Bailey, Metcalf, Gwinn, Frelinghuysen, 
and Lafore. 
Staff member present: Robert E. McCord, subcommittee clerk. 
Mr. Bartey. The subcommittee will be in order. 
We have as our first witness this morning the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. Proxmire. 
Senator, you may come forward and identify yourself to the re- 
porter and proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
Senator William Proxmire, of Wi isconsin, and I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to testify this morning before this distinguished 
CRaNNOE on the most serious failure of responsibility of the Ameri- 

‘an people today, our failure to meet the responsibility to educate 
our children to the best of our ability as a people. 

It is not my purpose this morning to prove to you that our schools 
are in trouble. I am sure that I need not tell you that we are short 
on classrooms and short on teachers, and that many of the classrooms 
and teachers we do have are inadequate. The record of this com- 
mittee makes that unnec oeree ye, I am sure that you know the appalling 
story at least as well as I do. 

Nor shall I attempt to make a case for Federal aid to education. 
I assume that everyone who “os studied this problem as closely as 
have members of this committee will know that the job has come 
to be too large for the States to handle, with their historic reliance 
on the property tax as the main support for education. 

What I do want to do is to suggest a way to help the States help 
themselves which is so simple and so logical that it meets most of 
the problems and objections to Federal aid to education by avoiding 
them completely. That way is to permit each State to keep a portion 
of the Federal income taxes collected within the State to be used solely 
for educational purposes. 
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On April 3, I introduced a bill in the Senate embracing this princi- 

le, which permitted each State to keep, from the income taxes paid 
i its residents, 114 percent for fiscal 1958, 3 percent for fiscal 1959, 
and 5 percent for fiscal 1960 and each year thereafter. This bill 
embraced the principle in its simplest and purest form, but the trouble 
with it was that the poorest States, which pay the least in Federal 
income taxes, and, of course, need, most urgently, assistance, get 
much less per child than the richer States. Therefor e, later in the 
ae I introduced a second bill, which retained the figures of 114, 

3, and 5 percent, but returned to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the percent of the income taxes collected in all the 
States, as the school-age population of such State bears to the school- 
age population of all the States. 

“In other words, under this bill, each State will get the same amount 
per school-age child as every other State. The child in Wisconsin 
will get the same assistance in education as a child in South Carolina 
or New York. This is accomplished, simply speaking, by allowing 
a State with relatively low Federal income-tax collections to keep and 
spend for education a higher percentage of those collections than 
a State can keep and spend which has relatively high income-tax 
collections. 

If the Federal income-tax returns for fiscal 1957 are used for com- 
parison, it will be found that allowing each State to keep, first, 114 
percent, then 3 percent, then 5 percent of collections will make avail- 
able to the States about the same amounts as would be authorized as 
direct grants under the Murray-Metcalf bill. That bill, you will 
remember, authorizes a grant to each State of $25 per se ‘hool-age child 
for fiscal 1958, and increases the amount to $50, $75, and $100 per child 
in each successive year. 

The question might be asked, and it is a fair one, why the principle 
is employed of retaining or returning income taxes, 1 rather than that 
of a direct grant-in-aid. The answer is that the income tax is dynamic. 
It expands as the economy expands. It inflates if the economy inflates. 
Thus, it avoids the rigidity of a grant-in-aid of a specified amount. 
It also avoids the rigidity and regressiveness of the property tax, 
which has been the traditional source of local support of education. 

The importance of tying a program of financial assistance to the 
schools to the Federal income-tax collections is seen when the percent- 
age of taxes collected by the Federal Government from various sources 
is compared to the percentages collected by the States from those 
sources. The Federal Government in 1957 got 79 percent of its taxes 
from personal income and corporation profits, which are progressive 
taxes. The States, on the other hand, got 58 percent of their taxes 
from sales and gross-receipts taxes, which are regressive, and only 18 
percent of their taxes from personal income and corporation profits. 

Worse than that, local districts, which still pay 55.8 percent of the 
cost of public- school support, get the bulk of their money from the 
property tax, which is, perhaps, the most regressive of all and the 
most, of course, inelastic. 

Another very strong reason for employing the principle of returning 
income taxes is that no Federal control could possibly be involved. 
Each State simply gets a part of the income tax paid by its own resi- 
dents to use as it sees fit in its own educational program. This means 
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that we can get on with the job of aiding education—of building 
schools and recruiting and paying teachers—without having, first, to 
settle all the shildeopieal eaidene that beset any plan which involves 
a hint of Federal supervision. 

More than that, we do not have to wait for other vexing problems 
to be solved. We do not have to wait for integration to be accom- 
plished. We do not have to agree on the goals of education, or how 
they will be reached. These are important questions, and I am not 
suggesting that they should be avoided. What I do suggest is that 
they need not be solved before we get on with the important task of 
building schoolhouses and recruiting teachers. The best place to solve 
them, I believe, is at the local level, where most Americans would 
agree that control of our schools should be retained. 

While these problems are being worked out, large sums of real 
money will be available to the States for getting ahead with the tre- 
mendous responsibility of building schools, manning classrooms with 
good teachers, and sending children and young people to schools and 
colleges. 

I have said before, and I will say again, that I will stand with any 
man in support of any reasonable bill designed to solve the problems 
of our schools which does not involve Federal control of education. 
I am a cosponsor in the Senate of a number of good bills, including the 
Murray-Metcalf bill. 

I know that there are many good bills in the House of Representa- 
tives. I certainly do not insist that my bill be passed by either 
House; what I argue is that we must get some good bill passed now. 
When a year in the life of a child is lost, it is lost forever. 

It is my belief that the principle of allowing States to retain 
part of their Federal income taxes to be used for educational purposes 
is a sound one. Many States, including my own State of Wisconsin, 
now return to local units of government a portion of the State income 
taxes collected therein to be used for general government purposes. I 
believe, moreover, that the principle is so simple that it allows us to 
get ahead with the most important task we share, that of preparing 
our children for the good life in a free land, and for saving their 
freedom in a perilous world. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bainry. Senator, we appreciate very much your forthright 
statement, which was quite informative to the committee. I want 
to ask you at this point—you mentioned having introduced an origi- 
nal bill and then, later, a subsequent bill, I wish you would, for the 
benefit of the record, go a little more into detail as to how you would 
work in this equalization formula for distribution on a national basis. 

Senator Proxmire. The equalization formula would be determined 
on the basis of two factors. 

No. 1 is the income tax paid by the State, and No. 2 is the number 
of school-age children, and it would be so adjusted that the States 
would be able to retain a portion of their income tax, that is, their 
corporation and personal income tax, which would be equal to $25 per 
school-age child in the first year and then $50 and then $75 and then 
$100, the same kind of formula the Murray-Metcalf bill provides. 

So, in one State they might retain 10 percent, in another State 3 
percent of their income tax, but in each State they would retain an 
equal amount for each child. 
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Mr. Battry. Senator, the greatest need at the present, from the 
records of testimony available in this committee, indicates it is in the 
field of school construction. You would not propose to make this 
permanent legislation, would you, on the rates you suggest in your 
bill? 

Senator Proxmrire. I would propose to make it permanent legisla- 
tion, sir, achieving, eventually, 5 percent of the Federal income tax 
for educational purposes. I feel very strongly I would agree with 
you that school construction is an enormously important, urgent. neces- 
sity right now, and it is an emergency because of all kinds of factors 
that we are familiar with, the depression, the wars, the postwar, and 
so forth. 

At the same time, however, I would like to go on and say this: I 
think it is very clear that teachers’ salaries are grossly inadequate, 
and that we urgently need more teachers, and that, in my own State 
of Wisconsin, for example, we are losing teachers more rapidly than 
training them. Many of our teachers trained are not entering the 
teaching profession because the salaries are not adequate. 

Mr. Battey. You would earmark these funds for schools, and would 
you put limitations on them as to our tax-supported elementary and 
secondary schools, or would you let it be in the general field of educa 
tion, where some of it might go to enhance the program for higher 
education ? 

Senator Proxmire. We would contemplate this kind of procedure; 
that the official in my State, for example, the superintendent of public 
instruction, the official who is the top State official with regard to educa- 
tion—in the absence of such official, the Governor—would simply cer- 
tify that this money would be spent for education. 

It was our understanding that it would be for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, that this would be supplementary to the program 
for scholarships; for example, the Hill-Elhott bill that has been pro- 
posed, and the administration has a similar bill. The purpose of this 
bill would be to provide for elementary and secondary education. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Chairman, this is a permanent need, and 
we need permanent legislation. I feel so strongly, as a former State 
legislator and a multiple-time candidate for Governor in my State, 
that education is something which the State wants desperately to solve, 
but, with their ose revenue sources, simply cannot. They cannot 
increase income tax to do it, because they are in competition w ith other 
States. The property tax has very definite limits; so does the sales 
tax; and I think that the Federal income tax is a logical source, and, 
because it does grow as the economy grows and is not stationary and 
static as the property taxes, I think would make an excellent, wise 
supplement to the property tax. 

Mr. Batrey. The distinguished Senator will be pleased to know that 
the Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce testified yesterday. 

Senator Proxmire. I understand they did. I, of course, have ad- 
miration for my good friends in the chamber of commerce. We do not 
always agree on everything. I presume we may disagree on a few 
elements of this. 

Mr. Battry. They said they are against Federal participation. 
Senator Proxmire. I vigorously disagree on that. 
Mr. Bauer. I wondered what your reaction would be. 
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Senator Proxmire. I am sure many members of the chamber of 
commerce in Wisconsin would disagree. 

Mr. Battey. I notice in your proposal you mention giving the States 
the right to retain these percentages that you enumerate. Is there any 
advantage over that than it is coming to the Treasury, the legislation 
directed to the Treasurer of the United States to transmit back to the 
States the money involved under these percentages ? 

Senator Proxmire. I am not a lawyer, and I do not know what the 
constitutional requirements might be or what limits of that kind there 
might be. I dothink that the purpose of this, the philosophical theory 
behind it, which, I think, is completely sound, is that the people should 
be allowed to retain in the States, to the greatest extent possible, their 
own money. This should be their own money, so there is no Federal 
interference to dictate as to how this money should be spent. All the 
State does is certify that it is for education, and it is their business how 
they spend it. 

Mr. Baiwwry. Mr. Metcalf, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Senator Prox- 
mire for a statement in which I completely agree. 

And I want to say, Senator, that I agree with you that I am in 
favor of any bill in aid to education, and I am very pleased that you 
are cosponsor with the distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, Senator Murray, in sponsoring the bill that I am sponsoring 
over here. 

I was intrigued when I read your statement in the Congressional 
Record the day you introduced the bill that you are testifying about 
today, because the Scrivner bill, which has been before this com- 
mittee, and other approaches of just withholding the tax, do, as 
you say, bring out multiple inequities, rather than provide pay- 
ment where the real need is, and I think you worked out a system 
that has a great deal of merit; and I sincerely would support. that 
bill, just as you support the bill that I am sponsoring. 

I am wonderi ing, however, if we do not need to put an index effort 
into your bill to be sure that the States and the local districts con- 
tinue to make the same effort that they are making now 4 

Senator Proxmire. I very much appreciate that sentiment. I do 
think if you are going to have a bill whose purpose is to prevent 
Federal control with some kind of Federal action to help education, 
you have to do that. I think you should do all you possibly can 
to prevent any sort of Federal dictation. I do think that there will 
be all kinds of healthy political forces, which will discipline the 
governor, the State legislature and so forth, to use this money to 
more than match this money and so forth. 

And I think it is much healthier and better to rely on that kind 
of influence than to attempt to require an effort according to fed- 
erally imposed standards. 

Mr. Mercatr. There is such an effort index in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. 

Senator Proxmire. I realize it, and I do not think it is any open- 
and-shut case at all, and I enthusiastically support the Murray-Met- 
calf bill because it does provide money that I think is desperately 
needed, but I think it is probably somewhat better, if you can do 
it, to avoid that kind of standards. 
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I think if you are making a grant, if you are granting Federal 
money, I think that a standard is desirable and necessary. 

I do not know what philosophical grounds you can justify a grant 
on if you just give it away and say, ®Spend this the way you wish.” 
If it is their own income tax money, T think there is more justification 
for not establishing rigid Federal standards. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that you have devised this approach and I 
agree with the philosophy of tying school aid to the income of the 
State and perhaps that is the way you have the best approach of all 
the bills. 

I am wondering about another thing: Who gets credit for these 
various income taxes, such as, let us say, the whisky tax, all of which 
is collected in one State but consumed in other States? Or the 
cigarette taxes, or things of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Larore. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I do not believe that was involved in your program, was it, Senator ¢ 

Senator Proxmire. No, it was not. It was strictly income tax and 
does not affect the excise tax. 

I think I anticipate a further objection. You say General Motors 
is established among a number of States. Who gets credit for that? 

It really does not matter very much. If you arbitrarily decide a 
specific amount of income should be allocated to Michigan and much 
less to Illinois, Illinois thinks they should get it. They do not care 
really because they are getting a certain amount per child anyway. 

Mr. Mercaur. You are getting $25 or $50, and so forth. 

Senator Proxmire. That is correct. 

Mr. Mercatr. Whether the Montana Power Co., which is a New 
Jersey corporation, pays the tax to the State of Montana or the State 
of New Jersey. 

Senator Proxmire. I think it is wise to attempt to be as careful as 
you can on this and as fair. I think you eliminate the real basis for 
controversy and cliscussion over where the assets of the income or the 
labor force of a corporation is located. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think that made a strong answer to many of the 
criticisms many of us have made to the Scrivner approach. 

Mr. Batter. Mr. Lafore. 

Mr. Larore. I, too, want to join my colleagues in expressing my deep 
interest and appreciation for your presentation, Senator. I am sorry 
I cannot join with them in saying that I would accept any bill, but 7 
do think that if I were to accept one it would be in this nature, and I 
am very much interested in it. 

Mr. Metcalf has opened the question of the other 21 percent of the 
Federal revenue, and I just was interested in knowing why you did not 
include excise tax. It would seem to me to give a ‘broader base and 
possibly eliminate the necessity for your second type of program if 
you did include the excise taxes. 

Senator Proxmire. I think a pametaet reason was because the in- 
come tax is an expansive, dynamic tax that is so closely related to the 
national income, the price level, to all kinds of things like that. The 
excise tax is inclined to be a sales tax; it is less dynamic, it does not 
grow in quite the same proportion that the personal and corporation 
income taxes do, and because it is not progressive it does not grow 
either as personal income grows. 
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For that reason I think because we do anchor educational support 
now to inelastic taxes, for instance, property tax, and to a lesser 
extent the sales tax, what the education needs is a growth tax, such 
as the income tax is. 

Mr. Larore. I appreciate that. But it would be a broader base, 
would it not ? 

Senator Proxmire. It would be a broader base, but at the same 
time I suppose you could cut down the percentage, but it would seem 
to me you need roughly the same amount. 

Mr. Larore. I appreciate that. 

The other question I had in mind is the complicated corporate setup 
in which the business may be done in many States, but the revenue 
would be charged to one, and I think you have answered that pretty 
well. It would equalize itself. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Larore. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Batiry. Senator, we deeply appreciate your presence. 

Senator Proxmire. I very, very much appreciate the courtesy of 
this committee and the excellent questions. 

Mr. Battery. We will give careful consideration to your recom- 
mendations. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Battery. At this time I would like to have Dr. R. W. Nelson, 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue Service, and Mr. 
R. L. Jack, Director of Collections, Internal Revenue Service, come 
forward. 

We would like to ask a few questions at this point. 


STATEMENTS OF R. W. NELSON, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
AND R. L. JACK, DIRECTOR OF COLLECTIONS, INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE 


Mr. Nexson. I am Richard W. Nelson, assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Jack. I am Robert L. Jack, Director of Collection Division. 

Mr. Netson. We cannot qualify on knowing all, Mr. Chairman, but 
we are glad to do what we can, indeed. 

Mr. Batter. The member of the subcommittee from New Jersey, 
who is absent this morning, raised the question yesterday of the 
manner in which income taxes are paid. There was some dispute in 
the committee as to the procedure there of collecting these taxes. He 
was under the impression that an industry started, for instance, in 
the State of Delaware or the State of New Jersey, where most of the 
large concerns of the Nation are chartered, paid a greater percent of 
their income tax into those two States. 

We want to clear up whether that amount that would be paid there 
is anything beyond a charter tax or the actual taxes of a plant of that 
company that happens to be located in one of those two States. 

Would you mind clearing that up for us? 

Mr. Jack. Mr. Chairman, the location of the principal place of 
business is the governing factor in the filing of the tax return. 

Actually that can be in a place other than the State in which it 
is chartered. The law requires that the corporation file its return in 
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the district. You have 64 districts throughout the United States. 
The law requires that the corporation file its return in the district in 
which it is located, its principal place of business. 

So the income that has been earned by the corporation and on which 
it will pay its tax, the tax return would be filed there and would 
cover all of the business regardless of the location of any branches, 
plants, or whatever you want to call it. 

In other words, General Motors was mentioned. It, I believe, files 
its tax return in Detroit and it would pay its corporation income-tax 
return to the district director in Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Larore. For all divisions? 

Mr. Jack. For all divisions. 

Mr. Larore. For all divisions of the mother corporation / 

Mr. Jack. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. So, if you had an allocation of income tax back to 
the States without any other things, such as in Senator Proxmire’s 
bill, that you talked about, Detroit or the State of Michigan would 
receive the benefit for all of General Motors’ operations in all of the 
48 States. 

Mr. Jack. If it is based on the percentage of the tax paid by that 
corporation, that is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. For instance, we just say we will return 114 percent 
of the income tax to the State in which it is collected. 

Mr. Jack. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. And Standard Oil of New Jersey, which operates 
in all of the 48 States, if the principal place of business was in New 
Jersey, the people of New Jersey would get the benefit for it. 

Mr. Jack. Now, if you are talking solely on the corporation tax, 
that is so. 

There is another element in there, on the individual income-tax 
returns, in which General Motors withholds from its employees, so 
that those returns likewise are filed in the district in which is located 
the principal place of the business. 

Mr. Mercatr. That brings up even a more complex question. 

Mr. Larore. I do not think that is as complex as it seems. 

Mr. Mercaur. Let us have a General Motors subsidiary in Chicago, 
and they have their withholding of those people in the State ‘of 
Illinois. Is that withholding tax paid at Detroit the same as that? 

Mr. Jack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larore. Then it is. I take that back. 

Mr. Mercaur. So we not only have a problem of the corporate tax 
but we have a problem of all residential income tax of employees of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Jack. That is right. Any balance of tax due to the Revenue 
Service over and above that withheld is of course paid by the em- 
ployee, should be paid by the employee in the district in which he 
resides, but the withheld portion has previously been paid over to the 
Internal Revenue Service by the employer to the district director in 
the district in which is located the principal place of business. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. But, Mr. Jack, I guess I am a little confused 
on this subject. It seems to me hard to believe that the man in Ilhi- 
nois, working for General Motors, who files a personal income tax, 
regardless of where the withholding took place or who the withhold- 
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ing was credited to, would not his personal-income tax and the amount 
thereof be credited to the district in which Llinois is located in total ? 

Mr. Jack. No, sir. He will file his tax return—he will show his 
total tax liability on the return. 

Mr. Larore. To the district wherever it is; 1 do not know. 

Mr. Jack. That is right. He will then take credit on his tax return 
for the tax withheld and to which he will attach a receipt which has 
been given him by the employer as evidence of the withheld tax. 

Mr. Larorr. And the net difference is all that Illinois gets credit 
for? 

Mr. Jack. The net difference is all that is taken up in the collection. 

Mr. Larore. It ismuch more complicated. 

Mr. Jack. In the collections, since we report our collections by the 
district in which the collection is actually rec er ae I say, we have 
64 collection districts, as you know. The State of New York, for 
example, has 6. That is not much of a problem. You just simply 
lump them all together to get New York’s tax. 

Mr. Larore. Of course—Mr. Chairman, may I ask a further ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Battery. Certainly. 

Mr. Larorr. On this corporate setup a great many of these large 
corporations have subsidiaries, which in their own identity are corpo- 
rate setup, do they not ¢ 

Mr. Jack. That is right. 

Mr. Larorr. Therefore, they would file at their home office rather 
than the mother corporation or parent corporation 4 

Mr. Jack. In those instances in wliich the subsidiary files a sepa- 
rate corporate return, it should be filed in the district in which is 
located the principal place of business. 

Mr. Larorr. There are probably a good many ramifications in that 
connection. 

Mr. Jack. There are situations in which consolidated returns may 
be filed. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. 

Mr. Baittey. What approximate percent of the tax comes from these 
subsidiary corporations? You would have no way of knowing? 

Mr. Jack. No; we have no way of knowing that, sir. 

Mr. Batter. What is the overall net return that you have from them 
for income-tax purposes’ What part of the national tax revenues is 
made up of income-tax collections ? 

Mr. Jack. We have the last fiscal-year figure—Dr. Nelson has. I 
have the last calendar-year figures. We can give both of them to you. 

Mr. Baitry. Now, if you have those figures 

Mr. Jack. These figures are for the calendar year 1957. 

Mr. Battery. That is as near up to date as we could expect. 

Mr. Jack. Out of total collections of $82.4 billion—these are gross 
collections—the corporate taxes were $22.3 billions; the individual in- 
come, including some small portion of employment taxes was $47.8 
billion. 

Now, you might be interested in the breakdown between the indi- 
vidual income taxes, not withheld and the individual income taxes 
withheld. The income taxes not withheld, 12.7; the withheld, 34.2. 
It is roughly a 2-to-1 ratio. 
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Mr. Larore. What happens to the others? 

Mr. Jack. Which others, sir? 

Mr. Larore. The difference between 47 percent and 100 percent. 

Mr. Jack. No; this is $47 billion. 

Mr. Larore. These are billion dollars—excuse me. I am sorry. 

Mr. Jack. Yes. Now, the $47 billion is the individual and the $22 
billion is the corporations, so that is roughly $70 billion out of $82 
billion and the other represents the—— 

Mr. Larore. Yes. I had those in billions on that side, but when we 
got to the breakdown of individuals. 

Mr. Battery. In other words, approximately $70 billion of the overall 
gross figure of $82 billion is represented in corporate and individual 
incomes. 

Mr. Jack. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larore. May I ask a further question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Battry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larore. Getting back to this corporate setup and where the 
taxes are credited to, t the principal office, I believe you said was the 
designating factor and that would not necessarily have any relation 
at all to the employment for production load or capacity or anything 
else; would it ? 

I mean the principal office might be just an office building and the 
production facilities might be in many other States ? 

Mr. Jack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larore. And probably is in many instances ¢ 

Mr. Jack. In some of the large corporations I am sure that is so. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Metcalf, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Mercatr. I do not have any questions. 

I certainly appreciate the testimony you have given. It has cleared 
up, at least in my mind, what would happen if we just made a flat 
return, a percentage return to the States. 

It seems to me that there would be, in view of our complex industrial 
corporate setup, a lot of inequities, and taxes would be collected in 
one State and credited to another. So it brings up the necessity for 
something such as Senator Proxmire mentioned, and I am not asking 
you for comment. I had no idea about this withholding of personal 
income tax and the effect of that, and I am glad you came up and 
brought that to our attention. 

Mr. Larore. That, however, Mr. Jack, is really just a bookkeeping 
matter; is it not? It w ould be very simply to see how much income 
tax any individual paid in that district, regarding where the with- 
holding took place—I mean total income tax for his total income? 
In other words, if I am an employee of General Motors working in 
Philadelphia, and it has been withheld in Detroit and I file mine with 
the district collector in Philadelphia, it is easy to know what the total 
income tax was, even though the whole thing was filed in Detroit or 
was credited in Detroit ? 

Mr. Jack. As far as the tax liability incurred by that individual ; 
that is right. 

Mr. Larore. As an individual? 

Mr. Jack. Asan individual. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. - 

Mr. Jack. That is right. Of course, with approximately 59 million 
people filing individual income-tax returns—— 
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Mr. Larore. It is quite a bookkeeping job. 

Mr. Jack. That would be a tremendous job if the Internal Revenue 
Service had to do it and I presume that is the only place it could be 
done. 

Mr. Larore. I am beginning to think the basis should be a higher 
percentage on individual income tax and forget the corporation, be- 
“ause you reach the same end, do you not, in a more equitable manner ? 

Mr. Mercatr. At least it brings up some problems. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment, sir. 

Mr. Battery. Certainly. 

Mr. Netson. The figures that you have been given by Mr. Jack are 
incorporated in the documents we have here that reflect tax collections. 
I believe the Congressman raised the question with respect to tax li- 
ability. Now, that is entirely a separate computation. 

Mr. Larore. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. In fact, it is even made through a different office. I do 
not believe we brought along with us, but we do make some estimates 
for that statistic sampling proposition; the figures are figured in the 
statistics of income, which show tax liability by geographic units. 

Mr. Larore. I did not mean to raise that question. 

Mr. Mercatr. But there is no way to sort out, for example, the 
amount of income earned by the Standard Oil Co., let us say, in the 
State of Georgia, if they have service stations or oil outlets out there 
from the return they file in their central office. 

Mr. Jack. From the records of the Internal Revenue that is so. 
There would be no way to determine that. 

Mr. Mercaur. It would be impossible to allocate the income of these 
national corporations to the States in which they were. 

Mr. Jack. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. The gentleman understood the reason for our inquiry, 
the theory being that if we turned back so much money to each State 
a certain percentage of the money collected, that Georgia would get 
credit for the money which the Standard Oil of New Jersey earned 
in Georgia but that would not be so; would it ? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. Do you mean to say that the State of Delaware gets 
credit for all of the earnings of those companies whose situs is in 
Delaware ? 

Mr. Netson. No, sir. I think you are no doubt thinking of incor- 
poration. But the general rule is that the return should be filed in 
the district in which is located the principal office of business of the 
corporation which may not be the situs of incorporation. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. The fact of the matter is that Delaware does 
have the highest per capita income of any State in the Union; is 
that not so? 

Mr. Netson. I could not say. 

Mr. Fre.ineuuysEn. I believe that is the case. 

Mr. Gwinn. If a chainstore is doing business all over the country, 
do you mean to say that all of the earnings, let us say, of J.C. Penney 
& Co., whose home office is in New York, is credited to New York 
State and that Indiana and all the other States get no allocation for 
any purpose of those earnings that are made on a nationwide basis? 

Mr. Netson. Not for any Internal Revenue Service purposes, sir. 
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Mr. Gwinn. Suppose they were trying to put on a State income 
tax, and the earnings of the J. C. Penney *& Co. in Indiana would not 
be subject—no part. of those earnings could be made subject to those 
taxes ¢ 

Mr. Netson. Not on the basis of Federal law, sir. Of course the 
State laws are quite a different matter. I believe they do have quite 
a variety of so-called allocation formulas to cover that type of 
contingency. 

Mr. Gwinn. They do have allocation formulas on the basis of the 
sales in a given State or gross product manufactured in that State. 
Is there such an allocation of that sort? 

Mr. Netson. That sort of thing; yes, sir. I certainly cannot speak 
with any authority, but I believe ‘that the sales, payrolls, and value of 
property owned are some of the factors that are likely to receive con- 
siderable attention when States make up their allocation formulas. 
But I am speaking strictly off the cuff here. 

Mr. Gwryn. I am sure that you would not let a steel company or 
a copper company get away with paying all of its taxes and reporting 
all of its income in Montana. 

Mr. Nerson. The things we let the copper company get away with 
are beyond the gentleman’s imagination. 

But for the purpose of the Federal income tax, it makes very 
little difference whether the Anaconda Copper Co. income is credited 
to the State of Montana, or the State of New York, or wherever else 
its place of business is. 

Mr. Gwinn. Of course that is true. 

Mr. Mercatr. In the State of Montana or these other States I 
am sure we have a way to require the Anaconda Co, to pay a tax 
on the amount of money that they earn in the State of Montana to 
the. State. But that is a matter that the corporation itself and its 
internal bookkeeping has to settle with each individual State tax 
collecting agency. 

But our point is that there is no way for the Federal Government 
to go to the Internal Revenue Service and say, “Will you tell us how 
much of the Standard Oil of New Jersey’s income tax that they pay 
in Delaware, let us say, should be allocated to Georgia, how much 
to Ohio and how much to Idaho?” 

And it does not make any difference because it all goes into the 
Federal Treasury and helps balance the budget. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. C hairman, I regret that I had an ap- 
pointment with my dentist this morning, so I missed the testimony 
of these two gentlemen. 

Now that we have established as a fact what we have established, 
as the gentleman from Montana has said, I wonder if we should re- 
sume our jurisdiction of the Education and Labor Committee rather 
than the Ways and Means Committee and get on with the education 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Mercaur. Senator Proxmire’s bill and his testimony was re- 
lated directly to this. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. If his bill had been introduced on the House 
side it would not even be referred to this committee, would it? Are 
those bills referred to this committee ? 

Mr. McCorp. The Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Mr. Fretincuvuysen. We have such bills on our side introduced ? 

Mr. McCorp. Yes. 

Mr. Mercatr. I will introduce it. 

Mr. FrevttncHuysen. Do we have presently a bill ? 

Mr. McCorp. The Scrivner bill. It was considered. Mr. Scrivner 
testified in the hearings in H. R. 1 last year. 

Mr. Gwinn. That is right. 

Mr. Mercatr. And the parliamentarian permitted it as germane 
as an amendment to H. R. 1 last year. 

Mr. Gwinn. You gentlemen, neither of you, know of any pro- 
cedures by which these great corporations’ earnings are allocated 
for State purposes to the various States in accordance with the earn- 
ings made or the capital invested in that area or the payrolls of a 
given State? 

Mr. Nexson. Yes, sir. If the State in question has a corporate 
income tax, then it must of necessity, I take it, have some statutory 
provisions for allocation of corporate income in and out of the State, 
but that is a matter of State law and neither Mr. Jack nor I are in 
a position to speak authoritatively on the precise arrangements that 
are made. 

Mr. Gwinn. There are such arrangements ? 

Mr. Netson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gwinn. In all the States as far as you know ? 

Mr. Netson. All the States that have corporate income taxes. 

Mr. Battery. Yes. We have another witness or two present. 

We have in the record the principal information we desired and 
we deeply appreciate your coming up here and giving us these facts. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jack. Thank you. 

Mr. Battry. The Chair notes the presence of Congressman Coffin 
of the State of Maine. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Identify yourself to the reporter. 

Mr. Corrin. My name is Frank M. Coffin, Congressman, Second 
District of Maine. 

Mr. Battey. You may proceed, Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 year 
and 4 months ago I appeared before your committee to appeal for 
enactment of a bill for Federal aid for school construction. At that 
time we hoped the Congress would take action to meet the continued 
and neding crisis in our public school systems. Unfortunately, 
for our children, we were unsuccessful in our efforts to secure that 
legislation in the last session, and, again unfortunately, the outlook 
for a successful school aid bill is dimmer this year than last year. 

Much has happened since last year’s bill was reported and defeated. 
The Russian satellites have spun into space, our economic position has 
suffered a severe setback, and the alliance of the free world shows 
signs of fraying at the edges while Russia and her allies grow in 
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strength. And yet, knowing these things, we drift in complacent 
ignorance of the job to be done. 

Have our school needs declined since last year? Have we so 
improved our position that we need no longer concern ourselves 
with the education of our youth? Has the recession decreased our 
need for public construction? I think not. If the need was great 
1 year ago, it is 10 times as great this year. I urge that this com- 
mittee act to strike away the complacency that hangs like a dead 
hand on so many of our colleagues and the administration and re- 
port favorably on a bill for Federal aid for school construction. 
This isthe very least we can do. 

When I testified before this committee last year, I urged the need 
of the individual States be considered in any program for the distri- 
bution of Federal funds for aid to education. I submitted a proposed 
formula, based on incentive matching grants, coupled with grants 
based on needs. 

The fundamental interest for me in submitting this proposal was 
in my conviction that any proposal for Federal aid should be as fair 
as possible. We must not give young people less than the best in 
training for this modern complex world. We cannot afford to allow 
a child’s educational opportunity to be circumscribed by accident of 
social or economic position or geographical location. T he boy or girl 
in the poorest village is entitled to the same chance, as far a3 we are 
able to provide it, as the boy or girl from the wealthiest metropolitan 
area. 

I hope that any legislation adopted here will include provisions for 
the meeting of needs of individual States. I believe my proposal can 
be adapted for either the simple construction-aid programs, or the 
general aid proposals. 

Under my incentive-need-grant proposal, one-half of the funds 
would be distributed on a 50-50 mi itching basis, and the remaining 
portion would be distributed according to need determined by income 
per pupil. This proposal is fair because it would minimize discrimina- 
tion against a child simply because he or she was born in a low-income 
area. It is realistic because it would not place an excessive drain on 
low-income States. This is even more true this year, since we have 
been hit by the economic decline of these last 10 months. The formula 
is workable and simple to apply. 

I do not wish to take much of your time, this morning, but before 
I go I wish to leave with you some specific illustrations of the kind of 
problem a State such as my own State of Maine faces in trying to pro- 
vide for the needs of our young people. 

In the State of Maine there is a constitutional debt limit on the 
amount of money a town or city can borrow for various public work 
projects. This limit amounts to 714 percent of the assessed valuation 
of the town or city. 

Maine has 491 municipalities, of which 286, or 58.2 percent have 
less than $40,000 in borrowing capacity left from previous commit- 
ments, 81 have less than $10,000 borrowing capacity, and 96 have 
available between $10 and $20,000. 

The estimated cost of a schoolroom in Maine is between $10,000 and 
$25,000. This is a low matics for nationwide estimated costs. And you 
can see very easily that 58.2 percent of Maine’s cities and towns could 
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not build more than 2 rooms for their schools under their present debt 
limit. In my own district, there are 43 out of 160 towns which could 
not borrow more than $40,000 for schools. The city of Auburn, with 
an outmoded high school and a desperate need for a new $2 million 
building has become involved and immobilized by the acute financial 
situation. The Maine School Building Authority does offer the use 
of funds, through its long-term lease program, and a new program for 
school districts offers some incentives for more efficient operations 
in the State. But the money problem is still with us. Conservative 
figures on total school building needs for the State of Maine at the 
present time indicate that at least $44 million should be spent in the 
next few years. 

A similar problem exists in teachers salaries, where the State has 
made an increasingly firm effort to up minimum salaries for class- 
room teachers. This is essential in improving our educational pro- 
gram, but it does increase the burdens on towns and cities where in 
many cases their resources are extremely limited. 

If we do not act on these proposals, if we do not provide for Federal 
grants for school construction and teachers’ salaries, we will be cheat- 
ing our Nation, ourselves, and the young people who will some day lead 
this Nation. And we cannot shift the burden to the States completely, 
with their complicated problems of finance, different economies, and 
serious economic recession crisis. The Federal Government must 
accept its responsibility and take up the challenge of providing the 
best possible opportunities for education for all our young people. 

Last year, I appeared before this committee to testify on behalf 
of school-construction proposal, and my principal purpose then was 
to propose a method of allocating funds to the States. I still think 
that this method has merit. This would embody the matching grant 
formula for one-half of the allocation. It is half of the Federal 
money would be allocated to States on a matching basis in terms of 
population; the other half would be a grant to the States propor- 
tioned to their average per capita income per schoolchild and the 
ratio of that figure to the national average. 

In other words, this would be reflecting needs to the extent of one- 
half of the Federal allocations. 

And my reasons were three: First, I thought this was fair in that 
it recognized the principles of trying to give equal opportunity to 
children whether they lived in a relatively poorer State or a highly 
industrialized State. I thought this was workable, and I thought 
it avoided the trap of indueing a State to devote too much of its funds 
for school construction, to the eee of money that might other- 
wise be spent for teachers’ salaries or teacher training. And this is 
a real difficulty in a State such as mine. 

The effort index operates unfairly in a State like mine which has 
the third highest highway expenditure in the country by reason of 
its geogr aphy and climate. 

In other words, where the average State pays about $30 per capita 
on highways, our State pays $55 per c apita, and we are, I think, 
29th in the list of States in terms of per capita income. 

In my statement, Mr. Chairman, I have included figures with re- 
gard to the borrowing capacity of towns, to show that there is not 
much capacity for doing the job within their debt limit themselves. 
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In other words, there is need for Federal assistance to enable build- 
ings to be built and classrooms to be added if the job is to be done. 

T will not go over these figures except to give you one figure that 
58 percent of our communities have less than $40,000 in borrowing 

sapacity left after previous commitments. 

I would say, also, that we are doing a great deal in the State to 
increase our support of hduichtions, We have just completed at the 
State level a program for consolidating school districts or towns into 
larger districts. 

But even that does not get away from the basic economic fact that 
we do not have much leeway for school construction, and then again 
this goes back to the road problem in my State, because the average 
town has tremendous area and ver y limited resources. 

I will merely state that I think that the need today is certainly as 
great as a year ago on the merits, and to that we add the recession 
and the revelations of sputnik, and I cannot urge too strongly that 
you give the most serious consideration to some sort of school con- 
struction measure. 

I am not limiting my testimony to a particular bill except to say 
that I believe in school construction. I believe it is feasible without 
Federal control and that the committee and the Congress should at 
least make a most serious attempt this year to march ahead on that 
frontier. 

Mr. Battery. Do you think under present economic conditions there 
would be justification for school construction as a means of solving 
our unemployment situation ? 

Mr. Corriy. I think so very definitely, Mr. Chairman. I think 
most of our educational authorities in Maine, and most of our people 
share that point of view, and Maine is not noted for being terribly 
radical. 

Mr. Battery. I am pleased to note that you brought out the fact 
that a number of your school districts in the State of Maine, since 
the maximum they could raise in bonding capacity would be $40,000, 
they could not build very many school classrooms. 

Mr. Corrty. I think that is true. I would like to point out our 
cost per classroom is only $15,000 to $20,000. It is considerably less 
than the national average. 

Mr. Battery. I would imagine it would be more there because of the 
climate condition. 

Mr. Corrin. We have, of course, lumber nearby and our labor 
rates are not as high as they are in some other areas, but we do need 
to insulate and we do need to heat. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, what significance has this limit on 
bonding power? Some States prohibit all bonding power and your 
communities in Maine, being conservative, probably like to see your 
school districts get by without putting bonds on. That does not really 
affect the situation, does it ? 

Mr. Corrin. They have a constitutional debt limit, of course. 

Mr. Gwinn. If so, that is the reason it is not. Your per capita 
wealth would be the only fair criteria in determining your ability, 
would it not ¢ 

Mr. Corrin. I think you are right, basically, and I think that that 
is why I have urged last year and this year for at least a part of 
the formula to take into account per capita wealth. 
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Mr. Gwinn. As to your per capita wealth, and I do not remember 
exactly, but I think it is fair—you have a capacity to provide sehools 
for your children. You say you have. 

Mr. Corrin. We have less capacity than others. 

Mr. Gwinn. I thank you. The gentleman from New Jersey just 
handed me a sheet showing that Maine’s per capita personal income 
in 1956 was $1,667, whic +h makes it rank 28th in the union. 

Mr. Corrin. Yes, sir. 

And I made this other point about roads because I think that in 
devising an effort index you cannot be absolutely fair by just look- 
ing at what that particular State does for schools without seeing 
some of the things that nature forces it to do that it does not force 
a State in a sunnier climate or more centrally located or more popu- 
lated, and this is a tremendous road problem which anyone in an area 
like Maine would appreciate. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gwinn. Lyield. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would oon to say to the gentleman that I 
remember his testimony from last yea 

Mr. Corrrn. Yes; we had a aiiowas on this point. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That was an excellent presentation and he has 
done a good job this morning. 

What interests me, though, if what you are trying to develop, as you 

say in your formal testimony is a fair and realistic ‘formula, iS why do 
you divide it into two portions? If what you are really trying to do 
is to get into areas of need why do you not have it all based on need, in 
other words, per capita income, with an incentive required that there 
ought to be some matching by the State? Why do you hedge and say 
“Let us make part of it one way and part another”? 

And I think perhaps one would be right and the other perhaps you 
might think is wrong. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think that is an excellent question, and this is my 
answer, not being expert but having listened to some of the testimony 
a year ago and read some of this subjec t. ‘There is the statement that 
you have encountered many times, that in a population formula there is 
to some extent built-in needs because of the income tax collection itself ; 
that is, when we take from a wealthier State that pays a great deal 
of money because of the progressive rate of the income tax, and to a 
certain extent it is reflected. Thereisaleveler there. That is, we take 
more from the highly populated States. 

Now, I cannot make an accurate formula, but this dividing it in 
half—I tried to give a certain amount of weight to this built-in leveler, 
and then of course it also had a practical consideration that I realized 
how difficult it is to obtain support in Congress from the States that 
are above the line in which we would call wealthier States to put it 
entirely on the basis of need. 

So it has a theoretical and also practical basis. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Of course, we have that peculiar position of 
some feeling it is perhaps a more intelligent use of our money if we 
come from wealthier States if we do have it aimed at areas of need 
rather than have it distributed broadly because we feel we cannot 
afford to offend anyone. 
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Mr. Corrtn. I certainly admire that attitude. That w ould leave as 
the only legitimate basis the extent to which there is ability in a leveler 
process through i income tax collections. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. Battey. We thank you, Mr. Coffin. We appreciate your deep 
interest in the welfare of our boys and girls and the interest in the 
pending school legislation. 

We will endeavor to try to find a solution of these difficult problems 
in some kind of a form of legislation that will get us started on the 
job that has been sorely neglec ted for these many years. 

Mr. Corrin. Ths ank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you very much, Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. And I wish you well in your endeavor. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

At this time Mr. Abbitt of Virginia who was to appear has advised 
that he desires to file a brief and without objection we will instruct 
the staff to accept his formal brief and have it printed in the record as 
if he had appeared in person. 

We had Congressman Adam C. Powell listed, and we have no word 
from him but in the event he does file a statement the staff can call 
the attention of the committee to it and we will afford him the same 
opportunity. 

At this time we have Mr. Mitchell of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Come forward, Mr. Mitchell. We will give you a limited time for 
personal testimony but afford you the opportunity of filing your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mirenety. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Baier. Identify yourself to the reporter. 

Mr. Mircue.t. I am Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington 
Bureau of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement is a page anda half. With your per- 
mission I would like to have it filed in the record along with an 
attached clipping that I make reference to in my testimony. 

Mr. Bamey. [f there is no objection, and the Chair hears none, it 
will be accepted. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I wish to thank you for this 
opportunity to testify. 

Our organization’s views on the broad subject of Federal aid for public 
school education have been presented to Congress on many occasions. On 
January 31 and April 2, 1958, we again stated our opposition in testimony to 
subcommittees of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

This appearance today is a restatement of our firm belief that grants or 
assistance to the States for education or any other purpose ought to carry 
adequate safeguards against use of funds or assistance in an unlawful manner. 
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We again ask that this bill be amended to provide that the aid it offers to 
States shall not be used to assist those areas that willfully defy the United 
States Constitution by enforcing racial segregation in the public schools. 

I would like to offer for the record a clipping from the Washington Star of 
June 8, 1958, which carries the headline “Plan Private School Almond Tells 
Citizens.” In this story, which is an Associated Press dispatch, Governor 
Almond is quoted as saying that he is determined to preserve the public school 
system and that “I am more convinced than ever before that we cannot do that 
by mixing of the races in the schools.” 

In our testimony on January 31, we cited the record of defiance including 
the record of the State of Virginia. Nevertheless, the House passed legisla- 
tion extending the existing aid program under Public Laws 815 and 874 with- 
out any safeguards against open and flagrant defiance of the law. 

Some of the strongest supporters of racial segregation in the public schools, 
who constantly inveigh against Federal interference with States rights, were 
among the first to ask for more money out of the National Treasury under 
Public Laws 815 and 874. 

It is obvious from what Governor Almond is quoted as saying that, unless 
the Congress acts, the whole burden of upholding the Constitution in this matter 
will fall upon the courts. 

It should be noted, also, that the same forces in Virginia and elsewhere 
that are working to maintain segregation are also busy in promoting a program 
to undermine and destroy the United States Supreme Court. The program 
also includes an attack upon lawyers who go into court for the purpose of 
protecting the civil rights of colored citizens. 

In this respect, Virginia again is at the top of the list. 

We say, aS we have said many times before, Congress must halt these 
programs of obstruction and defiance. 

We, therefore, urge that this proposed legislation be amended to include 
adequate safeguards against racial segregation in the public schools. 


[From the Washington Star, June 3, 1958] 


PLAN PRIVATE ScHOoLs, ALMOND TELLS CITIZENS—VIRGINIA GOVERNOR SAYS 
SomE CLASSES WILL CLOSE, Points To TuITION GRANTS 


RicHMOND, June 3.—Governor Almond implied today that citizens in areas 
threatened with closed schools would be well advised to make some preparations 
for private schooling of youngsters. 

He skirted the subject gingerly, but acknowledged that some public schools 
will close because of integration. 

Virginia law automatically closes any school where integration takes place. 
Arlington County is among jurisdictions in Virginia facing Federal court orders 
to enroll Negroes in white schools next September. 

The Governor made it plain today that he felt it would be a disservice for 
him, as chief executive, to advise what action local groups or organizations 
should take. But he added that the localities know as well as he what the 
law is, and took note of tuition grants that the general assembly has provided 
for pupils to attend private schools if public schools are closed by integration. 


SEES ENCOURAGEMENT 


“That in itself would be some encouragement to the people at the local level 
to take steps to take advantage of that,” he told his press conference after 
reporters pressed him for some guideposts to local action. 

It was the nearest the Governor has come to advising private, unofficial action 
at the local level to set up machinery for private schooling. He emphasized 
sternly that he perceives his job, under a mandate from the peopie, is to 
“preserve the public-school system from destruction.” 

“And I am more convinced than ever before that we cannot do that by mixing 
of the races in the school,” he said. 

He declined to comment directly on a recent announcement that efforts will 
be made by segregationists in Arlington County to close Negro schools there 
by enrolling white pupils in them if white schools are closed by the enrollment 
of Negroes. 
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SEES ADA HOPE ILLUSORY 


“T must take the situation as I find it,” he said. “I think it would be ill 
advised for me to make statements to encourage this individual organization 
or that to take this or any other step.” 

Governor Almond spoke of “this great problem which will confront us in 
September,” emphasizing the “will.” 

He called it an illustory hope expressed by the Americans for Democratic 
Action that Federal funds could be used to keep open Virginia schools closed 
under Virginia law. 

Asked for comment on the suggestion that parents could obtain a Federal 
court injunction to prevent the closing of schools, he said: 

“T don’t think anyone in Virginia is more aware than I of the power, as contra- 
distinguished from the authority of the Federal judiciary. In my judgment 
it does not have the authority. 

A representative of a national magazine asked him if he anticipated another 
Little Rock in Virginia. “I donot,’ Governor Almond replied. 





Mr. Battery. Now, briefly summarize your point. 

Mr. Mircuey. Our point in asking to be heard again, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we would not want by default to fail to be on record for 
the principle that we have been seeking steadily in this legislation. 

One of the reasons why it is important to ask the time, ‘although 
I hope our views are well known to the members of the committee 
is this: When the Public Laws 815 and 874 were reported out by the 
House Labor Committee and went to the floor for consideration, the 
committee told the House that this after all was not a civil-rights 
question and that many members of the committee who were favor- 
ably disposed toward civil rights had not supported this amendment 
such as we seek in committee. 

It was my understanding that the amendment was not supported 
by some members in committee because they thought it would mean 
the bill would not have as good a chance of getting out of committee. 
Therefore, they deferred their intention to offer the amendment until 
the bill reached the floor. 

So what it amounted to was by deferring that- 

Mr. Battry. The Chair, if you will permit an . interruption, would 
like to clarify the record at this point. The amendment was offered, 
and I believe the vote was 21 to 6, as I recall. 

Mr. Mrreweru. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mercatr. In the committee. 

Mr. Mircnew.. That is right. It was offered in the committee by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Batter. In the committee. 

Mr. Mrrcnet,. What I had reference to was in a conversation with 
Mr. Powell I understood him to say the reason he did not offer it 
he thought it would impede the possibility of the bill getting out of 
committee. Thereafter it was offered by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Powell did vote for it. But the only reason I make that point is 
that sometimes the understandings that are reached in committee 
seem to have a different interpretation on the floor, and I am thank- 
ful to you for giving us an opportunity to be on record here because 
I would fear that if we were not on record someone might take the 
position that we were no longer interested in this amendment and 
did not even appear to testify in its behalf. 

The second thing I hope the committee will keep in mind, and 
this is the final point I would like to make, is that we are faced with 
a very serious situation in the State of Virginia come September. 
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The clipping that I have presented to the committee quotes the 
Governor of the State as saying that it will be impossible to mix the 
schools, to quote him direc tly, and also that he does not see how they 
are going to comply with the Court’s decision. 

I would say that this may mean in Virginia in September that from 
some source there must be money with which to operate the public 
schools of that State and it also raises the question of will the State 
of Virginia be able to spend the money it gets under Public Laws 815 
and 874 for private schools and other operations which are designed 
to get around the Supreme Court decisions in the school desegregation 
cases, 

I submit that this is a serious question because Congress has not 
done anything about the problem, and I do not anticipate that the 
executive branch will do anything about the problem. 

Mr. Batxry. In order to clarify the situation, let us assume that 
the committee does report some form of school construction or some 
form of aid to teachers’ salaries. Your group will be inclined to offer 
an amendment either in committee or probably both in the committee 
and on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Mircneti. We would certainly hope that some member of the 
committee would offer the amendment in committee and we would 
hope that if it failed the passage in committee it would be offered on 
the floor. 

Mr. Battery. Now, the Chair would like to inquire of your group 
whether it is opposed to the legislation recommended by the President 
for the creation of scholarships in our secondary schools and also 
fellowships in higher education ? 

Mr. Mircnetzi. No, Mr. Chairman. We have supported it and we 
came over and suggested that there ought to be an amendment of this 
kind to that type of legislation as well. It seems even more pertinent 
there because as we pointed out in our testimony some of the States 
have laws which penalize teachers who support the Supreme Court 
decision. 

For example, we said that in the State of South Carolina, there is a 
law which penalizes teachers who support the principle of integration 
in the schools, That is true in a number of other Southern States as 
well. So we could not conceive of a State being capable of fairly 
administering this kind of Federal grant if under its own law it would 
penalize a sc :hool official or a teacher who supports the Supreme Court 
decision in the school desegregation cases. 

Mr. Gwinn. How do you mean, “penalize,” Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. In the case of teachers, Mr. Gwinn, they are subject 
to fines, if they teach in schools which are integrated, and the same is 
true in the case of school officials subject to fines and in some cases 
imprisonment for teaching in schools that are desegregated. 

Mr. Gwinn. Is that a new law or an old law ? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. This is a law which has been passed since the Su- 
preme Court decision in 1954. We presented to this committee in one 
of our appearances approximately a hundred different laws that have 
been passed by various States for the principal purpose of frustrat- 
ing the Court’s decision, and we have also pointed out that in some 
of these States efforts are now being made to penalize the lawyers who 
try to take these cases into court. This is especially true in Vir- 
ginia. In Virginia there is now a law which attacks lawyers who 
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seek to represent civil rights clients in civil rights cases and we have 
that in the Federal courts. We have one in the first stages. We were 
before a three judge court and we won a decision which declared the 
law unconstitutional. But it means a long, tough fight, and a long, 
expensive fight for us in order to get a remedy. 

Mr. Baitey. I believe the members of the committee understand the 
position of your group and while we would dislike to have it injected 
into the school legislation that we might report there is nothing to pre- 
vent you offering 1 it if you think you are justified in doing it. 

We will have to handle it in the same manner. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am sure there will be members of the committee 
that will, as in the past, submit this and argue eloquently and well for 
your amendment, and because you made an abbreviated statement 
here today, certainly we are not going to assume that you have de- 
faulted or that you have abandoned any of the principles that you 
have presented at this committee heretofore, and I assure you that I 
am well aware of all the arguments you made in the past. 

Mr. Mrrcnewt. I knew that, Judge Metcalf, and I want to say I 
thank the members of the committee for the sympathetic way in which 
they hear an argument with which some of them disagree rather 
strongly. 

Mr. Barney. Well, anyway, we appreciate your presence, your 
appearance before the committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. McCorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. McCord. 

Mr. McCorp. We have a letter addressed to you with an enclosure 
from Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc. It made the request that this be read, 
specifically. 

Mr. Battery. You may read it in the record. 

Mr. McCorp (reading) : 

Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DrEAR CONGRESSMAN Baritey: On May 26 Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen, member 
of the education committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, while testifying before your committee read into the record a 
portion of a letter written by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, superintendent of Norfolk 
public schools, Norfolk, Nebr. In this letter, Dr. Burkhardt alleged that there 
is serious Federal control of vocational education in agriculture and home 
economics. The March 1958 issue of Daughters of the American Revolution 
magazine carries an article by this same Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt under the 
title “Let’s Reject Federal Aid for Schools.” In this article, Dr. Burkhardt 
made the same general acquisitions about Federal control of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and home economics that were in the letter read by Dr. 
Dessen. Dr. Burkhardt’s allegations about Federal control of vocational edu- 
cation were so wrong that I wrote a letter to Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president 
general, National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, in an effort 
to set the record straight. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would read this letter and the letter 
to Mrs. Groves to your subcommittee and include them in the hearings. 

Enclosed is an exact copy of the letter I wrote to Mrs. Groves. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. D. Mostey, 

Executive Secretary. 
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Marcu 24, 1958. 
Mrs. FREDERIC A. GROVES, 
President General, National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Groves: For many years I have been a great admirer of the 
National Society of the Daughters of American Revolution. A few years ago 
one of my very dear friends, Mrs. Julius Talmadge, served as president general 
of the society. I have many other friends who are members of your great 
organization. 

The purpose of this letter is to set the record straight. I have read with 
much interest the article by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, “‘Let’s Reject Federal Aid 
for Schools” which appears in the March 1958 issue of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution magazine. 

The purpose of this letter is not to enter into an argument as to the merits 
or demerits of Federal aid to States for education. Its purpose is to set the 
record straight regarding one paragraph of Dr. Burkhardt’s article that appears 
on page 254 dealing with vocational education in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 

Bernard M. Baruch once said, “Every man has a right to his own opinion, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.” 

In the paragraph on page 254 dealing with Federal control of vocational edu- 
‘ation in agriculture and home economics, Dr. Burkhardt is wrong in his 
facts. 

State boards for vocational education, which have been established by State 
laws, and local school boards, have control of vocational education programs 
financed in part with Federal funds. The State boards establish qualifications 
for teachers just as State boards of education establish qualifications for other 
teachers. In virtually all States the two State boards are composed of the 
same identical people. Local school boards have complete control of the selec- 
tion of teachers and the content of courses taught. 

The only control exercised by Federal authorities is to check to see that 
money is spent for purposes intended by National Congress. This is necessary 
for any money appropriated by Congress. The funds cannot be used, for ex- 
ample, to build roads. 

There is no control of subject matter, certification of teachers, supervision of 
programs, or length of periods for agriculture and home economics. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copy of this letter to my good friend, Mrs. 
Talmadge, who is now a member of the State Board of Education for the State 
of Georgia which is also the State board for vocational education. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mos.ey, Erecutive Secretary. 


Mr. Barry. It may be submitted for inclusion in the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCTATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 


Hon, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on General Education of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN BaILtEy: On May 26 Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen, member 
of the education committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, while testifying before your committee read into the record a por- 
tion of a letter written by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, superintendent of Norfolk 
Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. In this letter, Dr. Burkhardt alleged that there 
is serious Federal control of vocational education in agriculture and home 
economics. 

The March 1958 issue of Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 
earries an article by this same Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt under the title, ‘“Let’s 
Reject Federal Aid for Schools.” In this article, Dr. Burkhardt made the same 
general accusations about Federal control of vocational education in agriculture 
and home economics that were in the letter read by Dr. Dressen. 

Dr. Burkhardt’s allegations about Federal control of vocational education were 
so wrong that I wrote a letter to Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president general, 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, in an effort to set the 
record straight. 
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I would appreciate it very much if you would read this letter and the letter 
to Mrs. Groves to your subcommittee and include them in the hearings. 
Enclosed is an exact copy of the letter I wrote to Mrs. Groves. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary. 


Marcu 24, 1958. 
Mrs. FREpERIc A. GROVES, 
President General, National Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Washington, ‘D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Groves: For many years I have been a great admirer of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. A few years ago 
one of my very dear friends, Mrs. Julius Talmadge, served as president general 
of the society. I have many other friends who are members of your great organ- 
ization. 

The purpose of this letter is to set the record straight. I have read with much 
interest the article by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, Let’s Reject Federal Aid for 
Schools which appears in the March 1958 issue of Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine. 

The purpose of this letter is not to enter into an argument as to the merits or 
demerits of Federal aid to States for education. Its purpose is to set the record 
straight regarding one paragraph of Dr. Burkhardt’s article that appears on 
page 254 dealing with vocational education in agriculture and home economics. 

Bernard M. Baruch once said, “Every man has a right to his own opinion, but 
no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.” In the paragraph on page 254 
dealing with Federal control of vocational education in agriculture and home 
economics, Dr. Burkhardt is wrong in his facts. 

State boards for vocational education, which have been established by State 
laws, and local school boards, have control of vocational education programs 
financed in part with Federal funds. The State boards establish qualifications 
for teachers just as State boards of education establish qualifications for other 
teachers. In virtually all States the two State boards are composed of the same 
identical people. Local school boards have complete control of the selection 
of teachers and the content of courses taught. 

The only control exercised by Federal authorities is to check to see that money 
is spent for purposes intended by National Congress. This is necessary for any 
money appropriated by Congress. The funds cannot be used for example to 
build roads. 

There is no control of subject matter, certification of teachers, supervision of 
programs, or length of periods for agriculture and home economics. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copy of this letter to my good friend, Mrs. 
Talmadge, who is now a member of the State Board of Education for the State 
of Georgia which is also the State board for vocational education. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Enete. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee in sup- 
port of the principle of Federal aid to education and to urge favor- 
able action on the legislation before you that will alleviate our critical 
shortage of classrooms and remedy the inadequacies in the salaries 

of our teachers. 

For more than ten years we have dragged our feet on a positive 
Federal-aid-to-education program. The death blow Congress gave 
to the program last year was a tragedy. Because of it millions of 
American youngsters are condemned to at least another year of 
below-standard schools and substandard education. 
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This year the case for Federal aid to education has heen made 
somewhat easier. The launching of the earth’s first satellite and other 
manifestations of Russia’s success in the field of missiles and satellites 
has done more to argue the case than has the most compelling testi- 
mony of our legislators and educators. It is indeed regrettable that 
it has taken an ‘affront to our competitive spirit to arouse us to a sense 
of urgency about a situation that has existed for some time. 

I believe that the resistance of the vocal opponents of Federal aid 
to education is beginning to break down. Their case has been built on 
the three- pronged thesis that such aid destroys local initiative; that 
it results in Federal control ov a the school’s operation; that it places 
on the shoulders of the whole Nation a tax burden that should be 

carried by the respective State and local governments. 

These are their arguments—arguments that have been thoroughly 
penetrated and shattered. Testimony before this committee by re- 
sponsible educators has exposed the first two themes as pure myths. 
The facts clearly show that State and local governments receiving 
Federal assistance for education have strained themselves to a gres ater 
degree than has the Federal Government. The facts show that school 
districts receiving such aid are not beholden to their benefactor in 
making up their curriculums, in choosing their teachers, in setting up 
their operation. The evidence plainly shows that the schools are 
free to run their own shops, that they are free to stick to the three 
R’s or to encourage handicrafts or homemaking. We need no better 
proof that there is no validity to the argument of Federal “interven- 
tion” than to take a look at the educational program in federally 
impacted areas under Public Law 874. The “tax” argument offered 
by the opponents of Federal aid to education is perhaps the most 
illogical of the three. It indicates, first of all, a refusal to recognize 
the severe limitations of the local tax structure. And it indicates a 
failure to recognize that the effects of education cut across State and 
local boundaries, Certainly, with the tremendous interstate movement 
of the American people, the educational achievements in each State are 
the concern of all the States. And, certainly, in the face of Russia’s 
startling success in satellites and missiles, we cannot afford to take 
the shortsighted attitude reflected in this argument. 

Yes; I believe that the opponents of Federal aid to education are 
beginning to realize that they are treading on tenuous ground. And 
now our major efforts should be aimed at awakening ‘the apathetic 
publie to a sense of urgency about the situation. They should be 
aimed at awakening the American people and our legislators to a 
realization of the appalling slackness in our public school education 
and to an awareness of the rigorous education the Soviets are giving 
their youngsters. We need, briefly , to impress upon our legislators that 
our educational needs represent a crisis that takes priority over 
bridges or highways or airports. 

Just what are the dimensions of the problem? We have, first of all, 
a shortage of some 142,000 classrooms—resulting in the deplorable sit- 
uation of 9 million children exceeding the present school capacity. 
(While approximately 2 million children are forced to part-time ses- 
sions because of lack of adequate classrooms, when we consider the ideal 
class size of 30 pupils per teacher, then we have 9 million children 
exceeding our school capacity.) We have, next, a critical shortage of 
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teachers. It has reached the figure of 135,000 and continues to move 
upward. It is superfluous for me to stress the point that this is due 
largely to the pitiful salaries teachers in many school districts receive. 
We > have, i in short, the situation of hundreds of thousands of children 
getting a part- -time education and hundreds of thousands more being 
cheated of effective instruction because classes are too large. 

These are the tangibles. But there is a more insidious aspect to the 
problem. Itis the shocking number of teachers of substandard qualifi- 
cations whom our poorer “communities are forced to hire. This is 
not because they are less aggressive or less imaginative than other 
communities. It is because they are trapped within the narrow con- 
fines of a limited, infiexible tax structure and they must stand by help- 
lessly as their qualified men and women turn away from the teaching 
profession to take jobs that will pay them a living wage. 

It is a serious situation, and unless the Federal Gover nment does 
something about it we stand a good chance of becoming a Nation of 

“schools without scholars.” The consequences will reach far into the 
future and they will be felt in the caliber of the scientists and engineers 
and researchers who emerge from our colleges. College graduates of 
high quality are, after all, not merely the product of their college 
training. They represent the evolvement of layer upon layer of edu- 
‘ation and training beginning in the elementary and secondary schools. 

There is an answer to the situation. It lies in the realization that 
it is unrealistic to expect that State and local sources of revenue can 
maintain and build the kind of educational system we want and need 
for our children. It lies in the realization that the situation demands 
the breadth and strength and flexibility of a financial structure that 
only the Federal Government possesses. It lies in the realization that 
the benefits of education transcend all State and local lines and that 
the education crisis we have today is a national problem, hence the 
Federal Government’s responsibility. If we do not accept this thesis 
millions of children in this country will be cheated out of their basic 
rights and the harm done will be irreparable for losses in education 
suffered in the formative years cannot be made up. If we allow the 
Federal Government to default on this responsibility we stand to risk 
our national ec ae strength, our security, our very survival. 

We need, I repeat, to awaken our legislators and the American 
people to the Bh i of the situation, and to make a concerted effort 
to convince them that the Metcalf-Murray bill and similar bills now 
under consideration meet the two most critical problems in our public 
school system—the shortage of classrooms and the inadequacy of 
teachers’ salaries. In passing, I want to call attention to the bill I in- 

troduced which, unlike some other proposals, does not require that 
Federal funds be matched by State or local funds—but which does 
contain a provision to reduce the allotment in any State that has not 
at least equaled the national average in its effort to meet its own class- 
room shortage. 

As an antirecessionary measure let us not overlook the effectiveness 
of an accelerated school-construction program in putting men and 
equipment and material back to work. 

I should like to remind the committee, in closing, that in the Soviet 
Union there is a total commitment to education, and that if our free 
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society is to prevail we must maintain a system of education that 
serves us as well as the Soviet educational system serves the purposes 
of its social order. In short, if we are to prevail as a free society we 
must become as interested in launching educated men and women as 
we are in launching satellites. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman the following statement 
is hereby made a part of the printed record :) 


A Program To Arp EDUCATION IN GENERAL Foops PLANT COoMMUNITIES—SUM- 
MER FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As part of a continuing effort to make the community relations activities of 
General Foods’ plant managers more effective, the corporate community relations 
Section has been studying the needs of Our educational system over the last 
4 or 5 years. 

American industry already is giving significant aid to higher education 
through scholarships and fellowship grants and with help on building construc- 
tion, ete. 

At the secondary-school level, where our students are preparing for college, 
however, industry has done very little outside of hiring teachers for temporary 
work during the summer months—work often not related to their profession. 

Yet the need to improve the quality of teaching in our secondary schools has 
been apparent for some time, and recent world events have again emphasized it. 
The shortage of competent teachers is basically due to low salaries, Also, teach- 
ers lack opportunity to advance in their profession because of this situation; and 
they are downgraded socially in their communities because of their economic 
status. 

Obviously, industry cannot cure the basic ill by underwriting an increase in 
salaries for public high-school teachers, but by finding a way to increase oppor- 
tunity and add more incentive to the job of teaching, perhaps industry can make 
teaching high school more attractive to competent people and contribute to the 
general upgrading of both the profession and the instruction at this level. 

In 1956, with this objective in mind, General Foods decided to try an experi- 
ment at the plant-community level. 

At the suggestion of the community relations section, the Jello-O plant at 
Le Roy, N. Y., included in its budget $1,000 to be made available to selected 
teachers of the local high school who wished to take advanced courses of study 
during the summer. 

The plant manager contacted the superintendent of schools and made known 
to him the availability of the grant for that general purpose. There were no 
strings attached to it. The school authorities could select anyone they wished. 
They could use any method of selection they chose. They could set up any criteria 
that would benefit the teachers and strengthen the school system, and they would 
administer the whole program according to their own judgment. The plant 
would present the check or checks when notified of the selections. 

The superintendent and the Le Roy School Board were enthusiastic about the 
idea. They set up the criteria for eligibility and decided on a method of selec- 
tion. The grant and the ground rules were announced to the teachers, where 
again it met with enthusiastic response. 

In May of that year two winners were announced, and the plant manager 
presented checks to them at a small dinner given for the occasion. 

One of the winners received $700 to study the latest methods of teaching slow 
readers. The Le Roy school system had no remedial reading teacher at the time. 

The other winner, vice principal of the Le Roy High School, received $300 to 
carry on his studies in school administration, without which he could not 
advance professionally. 

At the conclusion of their studies during the summer of 1956 each teacher 
summarized his accomplishments, and the superintendent wrote a preliminary 
evaluation of the program from his professional point of view. All were 
enthusiastic. 

Since the program seemed to have unanimous acceptance in the school system 
and in the community, in general, the experiment was carried on again in the 
summer of 1957. 

At the close of the 1957 summer season the plant manager asked the superin- 
tendent of schools to give him an evaluation of the program as far as it had gone. 
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Here, in part, is Dr. Horr’s report: 

“From the point of view of the chief school administrator, the Jell-O study 
grant for the secondary teachers of Le Roy has had far greater value than its 
monetary worth. 

“First of all, one of the greatest satisfactions that a teacher has is the ap- 
preciation of the community in which he teaches. The Jell-O grant has cer- 
tainly showed that appreciation in concrete form, in a way that can be utilized. 

“Second, because all the secondary staff is eligible to receive this appreciation 
by participation in the project, the morale of the staff is benefited considerably. 

“Third, the skills, techniques, and attitudes brought back by the recipient not 
only aids him, but is passed on and shared with his colleagues. 

“The first two can be judged only subjectively, but there is little question in 
my mind that there were these benefits. 

“The third is one that ean be measured more objectively. For example, Mr. 
Cahill took his work at Columbia University and Syracuse University in the 
techniques of teaching the slow or poor reader—a field in which secondary 
teachers have little or no training. He has since been teaching two classes of 
these slow readers, drawing on the training he received, and doing an excellent 
job. Prior to this work, he was not particularly more skillful than the average 
secondary teacher. 

“Mr. Fitch has, of course, put his training to work immediately in his position 
as vice principal of the high school. His work was taken in administration at 
the University of Rochester. 

“The second year of the General Foods grant for teacher summer study has 
proven as valuable as the first. Mr. Arthur Hillis took advanced courses in 
science at Canisius College and Mr. Frederick Taggart, special guidance work at 
the University of Rochester. The work which Mr. Hillis completed anticipated 
the shock which sputnik I released and the subsequent rush for additional train- 
ing of science teachers. 

“Mr. Taggart’s special field of study has been paying dividends in a greater 
understanding of the problems of adolescents and aid in solving them. This has 
been of particular value because he is a senior-class adviser. 

“In attempting to analyze the advantages and disadvantages from a school 
point of view, we find nothing but advantages. It appears to be an award of very 
strong impact because it is close and personal and not one endowed by a Great 
White Father who is impersonal and in the dim distance. 

“Tt not only meets a financial and an educational need, but also, and perhaps 
even more important, a psychological need for being appreciated.” 

On the basis of these remarks General Foods felt justified in expanding the 
area of the experiment to other plant communities of the major divisions of the 
company. 

When a report on the experience with the Le Roy school system was circulated 
to the division managers all of them agreed to try out the program in 1958, and 
at present 13 plant communities, ranging from Maine to California, and from 
Minnesota to Florida, will participate in this pilot operation. 

Since the plan was developed as a part of its community relations program, 
and since it was designed to bring benefits to certain specific communities at a 
cost that is affordable at the plant level, General Foods recognizes that the 
national impact on our secondary schools will be limited if the program is con- 
fined to the corporation alone. 

Therefore, it takes very little imagination to project this rather inexpensive 
program to thousands of other communities across the country where it would 
have a favorable effect on the standards of teaching in the secondary schools of 
the Nation. 


Mr. Battry. The committee will stand in recess subject to the call 
of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., Thursday, June 5, 1958, the subcom- 
mittee recessed subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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